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Many find much fault with calling professing Christians, that differ 
one from another in some matters of opinion, by distinct names ; 
especially calling them by the names of particular men, who have 
distinguished hemisglegg 28 maintainers and promoters of those opi- 
nions: as calling some professing Christians Arminians, from ARMI- 
Nivs; others Arians, from Artus; ethers Secirians, from Secrnus, 
and the like. ‘They think it unjust in itself; as it seems to suppose 
and suggest, that the persons marked out by these names, received 
those doctrines which they entertain, out of regard to, and reliance 
on those men after whom they are named ; as though they made them 
their rule ; in the same manner, as the followers of Curist are called 
Christians ; after his name, whom they regard and depend upon, as 
their great Head and Rule. Whereas, this is an unjust and ground- 
less imputation on those that go under the forementioned denomina- 
tions. Thus (say they) there is not the least ground to suppose, that 
the chief divines, who embrace the scheme of doctrine which is, by 
many, called Arminianism, believe it the more, because ARMINIUS 
believed it: and that there is no reason to think any other, than that 
they sincerely and impartially study the holy scriptures, and enquire 
after the mind of Christ, with as much judgment and sincerity, as any 
of those that call them by these names; that they seek after truth, 
and are not careful whether they think exactly as Arminius did ; yea, 
that, in some things, they actually differ from him. This practice is 
also esteemed actually injurious on this account, that it is supposed 
naturally to lead the multitude to imagine the difference between per- 
sons thus named, and others, to be greater than it is ; so great, as if 
they were another species of beings. And they object against it as 
arising from an uncharitable, narrow, contracted spirit ; which, they 
say, commonly inclines persons to confine all that is good to them- 
selves and their own party, and to make a wide distinction between 
themselves and others, and stigmatize those that differ from them with 
odious names. They say, moreover, that the keeping up such a dis- 
tinction of names, has a direct tendency to uphold distance and dis- 
affection, and keep alive mutual hatred among Christians, who ought 
all to be united in friendship and charity, though they cannot, in all 
things, think alike. : 

I confess, these things are very plausible ; and I will not deny, 
that there are some unhappy consequences of this distinction of 
names, and that men’s infirmities and evil dispositions often make an 
ill improvement of it. But yet, I humbly conceive, these objections 
are carried far beyond reason. ‘The generality of mankind are dis- 
posed enough, and a great deal too much, to uncharitableness, and to 
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be censorious and bitter towards those that differ from the i- 
gious opinions: which evil temper of mind will take occasion to 
exert itself from many things in themselves innocent, useful and ne- 
cessary. But yet there is no necessity to suppose, that our thus dis- 
tinguishing persons of different opinions by different names, arises 
mainly from an uncharitable spirit. It may arise from the disposition 
there is in mankind (whom God has distinguished with an ability and 
inclination for speech) to improve the benefit of language, 1 | pro- 
per use and design of names, given to things of which they often 
occasion to speak, which is to enable them to ess their with 
ease and expedition, without being encore ith an to) e and 
difficult circumlocution. And our thus distinguishing perso of dif- 
ferent opinions in religious matters may mot imply any more, than that 
there is a difference ; a difference of which we find we have often oc- 
casion to take notice: and it is always a defect in language, in such 
cases, to be obliged to make use of a description, instead of a name. 
Thus we have often occasion to speak of those who are the descen- 
dants of the ancient inhabitants of France, in distinction from the 
descendants of the inhabitants of Spain ; and find the great conve- 
nience of those distinguishing words, Frenck and Spaniards; by 
which the signification of our minds is quick and easy, and our speech 
is delivered from the burden of a continual reiteration of diffuse des- 
criptions, with which it must otherwise be embarrassed. 

That there is occasion to speak often concerning the difference 
of those, who in their general scheme of divinity agree with these 
two noted men, Catvin and Arminius, is what the practice of the 
latter confesses ; who are often, in their discourses and writings, 


taking notice of the supposed absurd and pernicious opinions of the 


former sort. And therefore the making use of different names in this 
case cannot reasonably be objected against, as a thing which must 
come from so bad a cause as they assign. It is easy to be accounted 
for, without supposing it to arise from any other source, than the exi- 
gence of the case, whereby mankind express those things, which they 
have frequent occasion to mention, by certain distinguishing names. 
It is an effect, similar to What we see in cases innumerable, where 
the cause is not at all blameworthy. 

Nevertheless, at first, I had thoughts of carefully avoiding the 
use of the appellation, Arminian, in this Treatise. But I soon found 
I should be put to great difficulty by it ; and that my discourse would 
be too much encumbered with circumlocution, instead of a name, 
which would better express the thing intended. And therefore I must 
ask the excuse of such as are apt to be offended with things of this 
nature, that [ have so freely used the term Arminian in the following 
Discourse. I profess it to be without any design to stigmatize per- 
sons of any sort with a name of reproach, or at all to make them ap- 
pear more odious. If, when I had occasion to speak of those Divines 
who are commonly called by this name, I had, instead of styling them 
Arminians, called them ‘ these men,” as Dr. Wurrsy does Calvinis- 
tic Divines, it probably would not have been taken any better, or 
thought to show a better temper, or more good manners. ~I have 
done as I would be done by, in this matter. However the term Cal- 
vinistic is, in these days, among most, a term of greater reproach 
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than the term Arminian ; yet I should not take it at all amiss, to be “ 
called a Calvinist, for distinction’s sake: though I utterly disclaima © 
dependence on Canvry, or believing the doctrines which I hold, be- ¢ 
cause he believed and taught them ; and cannot justly be charged — — 
with believing in every thing just as he taught. - 
But, lest I should really be an occasion of injury to some per- 
sons, | would here give notice, that though I generally speak of that ¥ 
doctrine, concerning Free-will and moral Agency, which | oppose, as 
an Arminian doctrine ; yet I would not be understood as asserting, 
that every Divine or Author, whom I have occasion to mention as 
maintaining that doctrine, was properly an Arminian, or one of that 
sort which is commonly called by that name. Some of them went 
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far beyond the Arminians; and | would by no means charge Armi- ; 
nians in general with all the corrupt doctrine, which these maintain- 

ed. Thus, for instance, it would be very injurious, if I should rank ; 3 
Arminian Divines, in general, with such Authors as Mr. Cuuss. I : 
doubt not, many of them have some of his doctrines in abhorrence ; : 
though he agrees, for the most part, with Arminians, in his notion of 4 
the Freedom of the Will. And, on the other hand, though I suppose 

this notion to be a leading articlein the Arminianscheme,that which, == 


if pursued in its consequences, will truly infer, or naturally lead to all 
the rest; yet I do not charge all that have held this doctrine, with 
being Arminians. For whatever may be the consequences of the 
doctrine really, yet some that hold this doctrine, may not own nor 
see these consequences ; and it would be unjust, in many instances, 
to charge every Author with believing and maintaining all the real 
consequences of his avowed doctrines. And I desire it may be par- 
ticularly noted, that though I have occasion, in the following Dis- 
course, often to mention the Author of the book, entitled An Essay 
on the Freedom of the Will, in God and the Creature,* as holding 
that notion of Freedom of Will, which I oppose ; yet I do not mean 
to call him.an Arminian: however, in that doctrine he agrees with 
Arminians, and departs from the current and general opinion of Cal- 

 vinists. If the Author of that Essay be the same as it is commonly 
ascribed to, he doubtless was not one that ought to bear that name. 
But however good a Divine he was in many respects, yet that parti- 
cular Arminian doctrine which he maintained, is never the better for 
being held by such an one: nor is there less need of opposing it on 
that account, but rather more: as it will be likely to have the more 
pernicious influence, for being taught by a Divine of his name and 
character ; supposing the doctrine to be wrong, and in itself to be of 
an ill tendency. 

I have nothing further to say by way of preface ; but only to be- 
speak the Reader’s candour, and calm attention to what I have writ- 
ten. The subject is of such importance, as to demand attention, and 2 
the most thorough consideration. Of all kinds of knowledge that we 
can ever obtain, the knowledge of God, and the knowledge of our- 
selves, are the most important. As religion is the great business for 
which we are created, and on which our happiness depends ; and as 


+ This Essay has been generally ascribed to Dr, Warts, and is included in his 
works. W. 
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religion consists in an intercourse between ourselves and our Maker ; 
and so has its foundation in God’s nature and ours, and in the rela- 
tion that God and we stand in to each other ; therefore a true know- 
ledge of both must be needful, in order to true religion. But the 
knowledge of ourselves consists chiefly in right apprehensions con- 
cerning those two chief faculties of our nature, the understanding 
and will, Both are very important; yet the science of the latter 


must be confessed to be of greatest moment ; inasmuch as all virtue | 


and religion have their seat more immediately in the will, consisting 
more especially in right acts and habits of this faculty. And the 
grand question about the Freedom of the Will, is the main point that 
belongs to the science of the Will. ‘Therefore, I say, the importance 
of this subject greatly demands the attention of Christians, and espe- 
cially of Divines. But as to my manner of handling the subject, I 
would be far from presuming to say, that it is such as demands the 
attention of the Reader to what I have written. I am ready to own, 
that in this matter I depend on the Reader’s courtesy. But only thus 
far I may have some colour for putting in a claim; that if the Reader 
be disposed to pass his censure on what I have written, I may be fully 
and patiently heard, and well attended to, before I am condemned. 
However, this is what I would humbly ask of my Readers; together 


with the prayers of all sincere lovers of truth, that I may have much 


of that spirit which Christ promised his disciples, which guides into 
all truth ; and that the blessed and powerful influences of this spirit 
would make truth victorious in the world. 


CAREFUL AND STRICT ENQUIRY, 


fe. 


PART I. 


WHEREIN ARE EXPLAINED AND STATED VARIOUS TERMS AND 
THINGS BELONGING TO THE SUBJECT OF THE 
ENSUING DISCOURSE. 


SECT. I. 
Concerning the Nature of the Will. 


Ir may possibly be thought, that there is no great need of 
going about to define or describe the Will; this word being 
generally as well understood as any other words we can use to 
explain it: and so perhaps it would be, had not philosophers, 
metaphysicians and polemic divines brought the matter into 
obscurity by the things they have said of it. But since it is 
so, I think it may be of some use, and will tend to greater 
clearness in the following discourse, to say a few things con- 
cerning it. 

And therefore I observe, that the Will (without any meta- 
physical refining) is, That by which the mind chooses any thing. 
The faculty of the Will, is that power, or principle of mind, 
by which it is capable of choosing: an act-.of.the Willis the 
same as an act of choosing or choice. 

If any think it is a more perfect definition of the Will, to 
say, that it is that by which the soul either chooses or refuses ; 
I am content with it: though I think it enough to say, It is 
that by which the soul chooses: for in every act of Will what- 
soever, the mind chooses one thing rather than another ; it 
chooses something rather than the contrary, or rather than the 
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want or non-existence of that thing. So in re re- 
fusal, the mind chooses the absence of the thing refused ; the 
positive and the negative are set before the mind for its 
choice, and it chooses the negative ; and the mind’s making 
its choice in that case is properly the act of the Will: the 
Will’s determining between the two, is a voluntary determina- 
tion ; but that is the same thing as making a choice. So that 
by whatever names we call the act of the Will, choosing, re- 
fusing, approving, disapproving, liking, disliking, embracing, 
rejecting, determining, directing, commanding, forbidding, 1n- 
clining or being averse, being pleased or displeased with ; all 
may be reduced to this of choosing. For the soultoaetvelun- 
tarily, is evermore to act electively. ; 

“Mr. Locxe* says, “ The Will signifies nothing but a 
power or ability to prefer or choose.” And, in the foregoing 
page, he says, “ The word preferring seems best to express 
the act of volition ;” but adds, that “ it does it not precisely ; 
for, though a man would prefer flying to walking, yet who 
can say he ever wills it?” But the instance he mentions, does 
not prove that there is any thing else in willing, but merely 
preferring : for it should be considered what is the immediate 
object of the Will, with respect to a man’s walking, or any 
other external action; which is not being removed from one 
place to another; on the earth, or through the air; these are 
remoter objects of preference ; but such or such an immediate 
exertion of himself. The thing next chosen, or preferred, 
when a man wills to walk, is not his being removed to such a 
place where he would be, but such an exertion and motion of 
his legs and feet, &c. in order toit. And his willing such an 
alteration in his body in the present moment, is nothing else 
but his choosing or preferring such an alteration in his body 
at such a moment, or his liking it better than the forbearance 
of it. And God has so made and established the human na- 
ture, the soul being united to a body in proper state, that the 
soul preferring or choosing such an immediate exertion or al- 
teration of the body, such an alteration instantaneously fol- 
lows. There is nothing else in the actions’ Sarit 
T am conscious of while I walk, but only my preferring or 
choosing, through successive moments, that there should be 
such alterations of my external sensations and motions ; toge- 
ther with a concurring habitual expectation that it will beso ; 
having ever found by experience, that on such an immediate 
preference, such sensations and motions do actually, instanta- 
neously, and constantly arise. But it is not so in the case of 
flying: though a man may be said remotely to choose or pre- 
fer flying; yet he does not prefer, or desire, under circum- 
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ee stances i 1 view, any immediate exertion of the members of his 
___ body in order to it ; because he has no expectation that he 
_ should obtain the desired end by any such exertion; and he 
__ does not prefer, or incline to, any bodily -exertion, under this 
_ apprehended circumstance, of its being wholly in vain. So 
__that if we carefully distinguish the proper objects of the several 
acts of the Will, it will not appear by this, and such like in- 
stances, that there is any difference between volition and pre- 
ference ; or that a man’s choosing, liking best, or being best 
pleased with a thing, are not the same with his willing that 
thing. Thus an act of the Willis commonly expressed by its 
pleasing a man to do thus or thus ; and a man doing as he wills, 

' and doing as he pleases, are in common speech the same 

__ - Mr. Locxn* says, ‘‘ The Will is perfectly distinguished 
from Desire; which in the very same action may have a quite 
contrary tendency from that which our Wills set us upon. A 
man, says he, whom | cannot deny, may oblige me to use 
persuasions to another, which, at the same time I am speak- 
ing, [ may wish may not prevail on him. In this case, it is 
plain the Will and Desire run counter.” I do not suppose, 
that Will and Desire are words of precisely the same signifi- 
cation: Will seems to be a word of a more general significa- 
tion, extending to things present and absent. Desire respects 
something absent. I may prefer my present situation and 
posture, suppose sitting still, or having my eyes open, and so 
may will it. But yet { cannot think they are so entirely dis- 
tinct, that they can ever be properly said to run counter. A 
_ man never, in any instance, wills any thing contrary to his de- 
sires, or desires any thing contrary to his Will. The fore- 
mentioned instance, which Mr. Locke produces, is no proof — 

that he ever does. He may, on some consideration or other 
will to utter speeches which have a tendency to persuade an- 
other, and still may desire that they may not persuade him; 

but yet his Will and Desire do not run counter at all: the 
thing which he wills, the very same he desires ; and he does 

not will a thing, and desire the contrary, in any particular. In 

this instance, it is not carefully observed, what is the thing 
‘willed, and what is the thing desired: if it were, it would be 
found, that Will and Desire do not clash in the least. The 
thing willed on some consideration, is to utter such words ; 
and certainly, the same consideration so. influences him, that 
~he does not desire the contrary; all things considered, he 
chooses to utter such words, and does not desire not to utter 
them. And so as to the thing which Mr. Locxe speaks of as 
desired, viz. That the words, though they tend to persuade. 


* Hum. Und: vol. 1. p. 203, 204. 
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should not be effectual to that end, his Will is not 
this ; he does not will that they should be effectual, br 
wills that they should not, as he desires. In ordea . 
that the Will and Desire may run counter, it should be shown 
that they may be contrary one to the other in the same thing, 
or with respect to the very same object of Will or desire: but 
here the objects are two; and in each, taken by themselves, 
the Will and Desire agree. And it is no wonder that they _ 
should not agree in different things, though but little distin- 

uished in their nature. The Will may not agree with the — 
Will, nor Desire agree with Desire, in different things. As in 
this very instance which Mr. Locke mentions, a person may, 
on some consideration, desire to use persuasions, and at the 
same time may desire they may not prevail; but yet no body 
will say, that Desire runs counter to Desire ; or that this proves _ 
that Desire is perfectly a distinct thing from Desire.—The like 
might be observed of the other instance Mr. Locke produces, 
of a man’s desiring to be eased of pain, &c. = 

But, not to dwell any longer on this, whether Desire and 

Will, and whether Preference and Volition be precisely the 
same things, I trust it will be allowed by all, that in every act 
of will there is an act of choice ; that in every volition there is 
a preference, or a prevailing inclination of the soul, whereby, 
at that instant, it is out of a state of perfect indifference, with — 
respect to the direct object of the volition. So that in every 
aet, or going forth of the Will, there is some preponderation | 
of the mind, one way rather than another; and the soul had 
rather have or do one thing, than another, or than not to have 
or do that thing ; and that where there is absolutely no pre- 
ferring or choosing, but a perfect, continuing equilibrium, 
there is no volition. . 


Se. SECT SIE 


Concerning the Determination of the Will. 


By determining the Will, if the phrase be used with any 
meaning, must be intended, causing that the act*of the Will 
or Choice should be thus, and not otherwise: and the Will is 
said to be determined, when, in consequence of some action, 
or influence, its-choicé is directed to, and fixed upon a parti- 
cular object. “As when we speak of the determination of mo- 
tion, we mean causing the motion of the body to be in such 
a direction, rather than another. 

The Determination of the Will, supposes an effect, which 
must have a cause. {f the Will be determined, there is a De- 
terminer. This must be supposed to be intended even bv 


* 
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them that say the Will determines itself. If it be so, the Will 
is both Determiner and determined; it is a cause that acts 
-- -and produces effects upon itself, and is the object of its own 
influence and action. : a8 
With respect to that grand enquiry, ‘‘ What-determines 
the Will?” it would be very tedious and unnecessary, at pre- 
sent, to examine all the various opinions, which have been 
advanced concerning this matter; nor is it needful that I 
should enter into a particular discussion of all points debated 
in disputes on that other question, “ Whether the Will always 
follows the last dictate of the understanding ?”” It is sufficient 
to my present purpose to say, Jt is that..motive,-which, as-it 
$ 122. rew-of the mind, is.the strongest,-that-determines 
the Wil. But it may be necessary that I should a little ex- 
plain my meaning. 

By motive, I-mean. the whole of that..which.moves, ex- 
cites, or. invites.the mind to volition, whether that be one 
thing singly, or. many-things..conjunctly. Many particular 
things may concur, and unite their strength, to induce the 
mind ; and when it is so, all together are as one complex mo- 
tive. And when I speak of the strongest motive, I have re- 

spect to the strength of the whole that operates to induce a 
_ particular act of volition, whether that be the strength of one 
thing alone, or of many together. 
~ Whatever is.objectively* a motive, in -this:sense;-must be 
something that.is exiant.in the view-or-apprehension of the un- 
derstanding, or perceiving faculty. “Nothing can induce or 
invite the mind to will or act any thing, any further than it is 
perceived, or is some way or other in the mind’s view ; for 
what is wholly unperceived and perfectly out of the mind’s 
view, cannot aflect the mind at all. It is most evident, that 
nothing is in the mind, or reaches it, or takes any hold of it, 
any otherwise than as it is perceived or thought of. 

And I think it must also be allowed by all, that every thing 
that is properly called a motive, excitement, or inducement to 
a perceiving, willing agent, has some sort and degree of ten- 
dency, or advantage to move or excite the Will, previous to 

- the effect, or to the act of the Will excited. This previous 
tendency of the motive is what I call the strength of the motive. 


_ * This appears to be the author’s meaning, in order to preserve a consistency 
with his professed sentiment of divine influence. He believed that a real chris- 
tian’s mind is born of the Spirit ; and that such a state of mind induces one choice 
rather than another. But he could not maintain that divine influence, which is 
a subjective cause of one volition rather than another, must be “in the view or 
apprehension of the understanding.” For “the wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” Beside, the most 
proper acceptation of the term “ motive” seems to plead in favour of the restric- 
tion suggested in the text by the word “objectively ;” and the use of this dis- 
tinction may appear more fully hereafter.—W. 
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That motive which has a less degree of previous advantage, s 
or tendency to move the will, or which appears less inviting, 
as it stands in the view of the mind, is what I call a weaker’ 


motive. On the contrary, that which appears most inviting, 
and has, by what appears concerning it to the understanding 
or apprehension, the greatest degree of previous tendency to 
excite and induce the choice, is what I call the strongest mo- 


tive. And in this sense, suppose the Willis.always-deter-— 


mined 


strength, tendency, or advantage to move, or excite its \ 

from many things appertaining to the nature and circumstances 
of the thing viewed, the nature and circumstances of the mind 
that views, and the degree and manner of its view ; of which it 
would perhaps be hard to make a perfect enumeration. But 
so much I think may be determined in general, without room 
for controversy, that whatever is perceived or apprehended by 
an intelligent and voluntary agent, which has the nature and 
influence of a motive to volition or choice, is considered or 
viewed as good; nor has it any tendency to engage the elec- 
tion of the soul in any further degree than it appears such. 
For to say otherwise, would be to say, that things that appear, 
have a tendency, by the appearance they make, to engage 
the mind to elect them, some other way than by their appear- 


ing eligible to it ; which is absurd. And therefore it must be ~ 


Things that exist in the view of the mind have their 


true, in some sense, that the Will always is, as the greatest — 


apparent good is. But only, for the night understanding of 
this, two things must be well and distinctly observed. 

1. It must be observed in what sense I use the term 
*‘ good ;” namely, as of the same import with “ agreeable.” 
To appear good tothe mind, as | use the phrase, is the same as 


to appear agreeable, or seem pleasing to the mind. Certainly, © 


nothing appears inviting and eligible to the mind, or tending 

to engage its Inclination and choice, considered as evil or dis- 

agreeable ; nor indeed, as indifferent, and neither agreeable 
nor disagreeable. But if it tends to draw the inclination, and” 
move the Will, it must be under the notion of that which 

suits the mind. And therefore that must have the greatest 

tendency to attract and engage it, which, as it stands in the 

mind’s view, suits it best, and pleases it most; and in that 

sense, is the greatest apparent good: to say otherwise, is lit- 

tle, if any thing, short of a direct and plain contradiction. 

_ _Theword “ good,” in this sense, includes in its significa- 
tion, the remoyal or avoiding of evil, or of that which is dis- 
agreeable and uneasy. It is agreeable and pleasing, to avoid 
what is disagreeable and displeasing, and to have uneasiness 
removed, So that here is included what Mr. Locke supposes 
determines Will. For when he speaks of “uneasiness,” as 
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Seranmgtine Will, he must be understood as supposing 
that the end or aim which governs in the volition or act of 


preference, is the avoiding or the removal of that uneasiness ; 


and that is the same thing as choosing and seeking what is 
more easy and agreeable. : 

2. When I say, that the Will is as the greatest apparent 
good, or, (as 1 have explained it) that volition has always for 
Its object the thing which appears most agreeable ; it must be 
carefully observed, to avoid confusion and needless objection, 
that | speak of the direct and immediate object of the act of 


volition; and not some object to which the act of Will has 


only an indirect and remote respect. Many acts of volition have 


“some remote relation to an object, that is different from the 


thing most immediately willed and chosen. Thus, when a 
drunkard has his liquor before him, and he has to choose whe- 
ther to drink it, or no; the immediate objects, about which 


’ his present volition is conversant, and between which his 


choice now decides, are his own acts, in drinking the liquor, or 
letting it alone; and this will certainly be done according to 
what, in the present view of his mind, taken in the whole of 
it, is most agreeable to him. If he chooses to drink it, and 


- not to let it alone; then this action, as it stands in the view of 


his mind, with all that belongs to its appearance there, is more 
‘agreeable and pleasing than letting it alone. 

But the objects to which this act of volition may relate 
more remotely, and between which his choice may determine 
more indirectly, are the present pleasure the man expects by 
drinking, and the future misery which he judges will be the 
consequence of it; he may judge that this future misery, 
when it comes, will be more disagreeable and unpleasant, than 
refraining from drinking now would be. But these two things 
are not the proper objects that the act of volition spoken of 
is next conversant about. For the act of Will spoken of, is 
concerning present drinking or forbearing to drink. If he wills 
to drink, then drinking is the proper object of the act of his 


_ Wil; and drinking, on some account or other, now appears 


most agreeable to him, and suits him best. If he chooses to 
refrain, then refraining is the immediate object of his Will, 
and is most pleasing to him. If in the choice he makes in the 
ease, he prefers a present pleasure to a future advantage, 
which he judges will be greater when it comes; then a lesser 
present pleasure appears more agreeable to him than a greater 
advantage at a distance. If on the contrary a future advan- 
tage is preferred, then that appears most agreeable, and suits 
him best. And so still, the present volition is, as the greatest 
apparent good at present is. 

[ have rather chosen to express myself thus, “that the 
Will always is as the greatest apparent good,” or “as what 
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appears most agreeable,” than to say that the Will ; 
mined by the greatest apparent good,” or “by seen 
most agreeable ;” because an appearing mostagreeable tothe = 
mind, and the mind’s preferring, seem scarcely distinct. | i i 
strict propriety of speech be insisted on, it may more properly : 
“be said, that the voluntary action, which is the immediate 
consequence of the mind’s choice, is determined by that which 
appears most agreeable, than the choice itself; but that voli- - 
tron itself is always determined by that in or about the 1 Ss 
view of the object, which causes ut to appear most a a 

I say, “in or about the mind’s view of the object ;” because 

what has influence to render an object in view agreeable, is 
not only what appears in the object viewed, but also the man- : 

ner of the view, and the state and circumstances of the mind 

that views. Particularly to enumerate all things pertaining 

to the mind’s view of the objects of volition, which have in- 
fluence in their appearing agreeable to the mind, would be a — 
matter of no small difficulty, and might require a treatise by 
itself, and is not necessary to my present purpose. I shall 
therefore only mention some things in general. 

I. One thing that makes an object proposed to choice 
agreeable, is the apparent nature and circumstances of the object. 

And there are various things of this sort, that have influence 
in rendering the object more or less agreeable ; as eB! ag 

1. That which appears in the object, rendering itbeautiful 
and pleasant, or deformed and irksome to the mind ; viewing it 
as it is in ttself. , ; 

2. The apparent degree of pleasure or trouble attendin 
the object, or the consequenee of it. Such concomitants an 
consequences being viewed as circumstances of the object, are 
to be considered as belonging to it ; and as it were parts of it, 
as it stands in the mind’s view a proposed object of choice. 

3. The apparent state of the pleasure or trouble that ap- 
pears, with respect to distance of time ; being either nearer or 
farther off. It isa thing in itself agreeable to the mind, to have 
pleasure speedily ; and disagreeable to have it delayed: sothat 
if there be two equal degrees of pleasure set in the mind’s 
view, and all other things are equal, but one is beheld as near, 
and the other afar off; the nearer will appear most agreeable, 
and so will be chosen. Because, though the agreeableness of 
the objects be exactly equal, as viewed in themselves, yet not 
as viewed in their circumstances ; one of them having the ad- 
ditional agreeableness of the circumstance of nearness. 

IJ. Another thing that contributes to the agreeableness of 
an object of choice, as it stands in the mind’s view, is the man- r 
ner of the view. If the object be something which appears 
connected with future pleasure, not only will the degree of ap- 
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are pleasure have influence, but also the manner of the 
lew, especially in two respects. 

__ J. With respect to the degree of assent, with which the 
mind judges the pleasure to be future. Because it is more 


agreeable to have a certain happiness, than an uncertain one; 


and a pleasure viewed as more probable, all other things being 
equal, is more agreeable to the mind, than that which is viewed 
as less probable. — f 

_ 2. With respect to the degree of the idea or apprehension 
of the future pleasure. With regard to things which are the 
subject of our thoughts, either past, present or future, we have 
much more of an idea or apprehension of some things than 
others ; that is, our idea is much more clear, lively and strong. 
Thus the ideas we have of sensible things by immediate sensa- 
tion, are usually much more lively than those we have by mere 
imagination, or by contemplation of them when absent. My 
idea of the sun, when | look upon it, is more vivid, than when 
I only think of it. Our idea of the sweet relish of a delicious 


fruit is usually stronger when we taste it, than when we only 


imagine it. And sometimes, the idea we have of things by 
contemplation, are much stronger and clearer, than at other 
times. Thus, a man at one time has a much stronger idea of 
the pleasure which is to be enjoyed in eating some sort of food 
that he loves, than at another. Now the strength of the idea 
or the sense that men have of future good or evil, is one thing 
that has great influence on their minds to excite volition. 
When two kinds of future pleasure are presented for choice, 
though both are supposed exactly equal by the judgment, and 
both equally certain, yet of one the mind has a far more lively 


’ sense, than of the other; this last has the greatest advantage 


by far to affect and attract the mind, and move the Will. It is 
now more agreeable to the mind, to take the pleasure of which 
it has a strong and lively sense, than that of which it has only 
a faint idea. The view of the former is attended with the 
strongest appetite, and the greatest uneasiness attends the 
want of it; and it is agreeable to the mind to have uneasiness 
removed, and its appetite gratified. | And if several future en- 


- joyments are presented together, as competitors for the choice 


of the mind, some of them judged to be greater, and others 
less ; the mind also having a more lively idea of the good of 
some, and of others a less; and some are viewed as of greater 
certainty or probability than others ; and those enjoyments that 
appear most agreeable in one of these respects, appear least so 
in others: in this case, all other things being equal, the agree- 
ableness of a proposed object-of choice will be in a degree 
some way compounded of the degree of good supposed by the 
judgment, the degree of apparent probability or certainty of 
that good, and the degree of liveliness of the idea the mind 
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has of that good; because all together coneur t co itute 

the degree in which the object appears at present agreeable ;_ 

and accordingly will volition be determined, “ak : 


a = 
I might further observe, that the state of the mind which 
views a proposed object of choice, is another thing that contri- 
butes to the agreeableness or disagreeableness of that object ; 
the particular temper which the mind has by nature, or that 
has been introduced and established by education, example, 
custom, or some other means; or the frame on gla 
mind isin on a particular occasion. That object whie 


appetites. It is more disagreeable to some men than others, 


to counter-act a former resolution. In these respects, and — 


many others which might be mentioned, different things will 
be most agreeable to different persons; and not only so, but 
to the same persons at different times. 

But possibly it is needless to mention the “state of the 
mind,” as a ground of the agreeableness of objects distinct 
from the other two mentioned before; viz. The apparent na- 
ture and circumstances of the objects viewed, and the manner 
of the view. Perhaps, if we strictly consider the matter, the 
different temper and state of the mind makes no alteration as 
to the agreeableness of objects, any other way, than as it makes 


the objects themselves appear differently beautiful or deformed, — 


having apparent pleasure or pain attending them; and, as it 
occasions the manner of the view to be different, causes the idea 
of beauty or deformity, pleasure or uneasiness to be more or 
less lively. 

However, I think so much is certain, that volition, in no 
one instance that can be mentioned, is otherwise than the 
greatest apparent good is, in the manner which has been ex- 
plained. The choice of the mind never departs from that 
which, at the time, and with respect to the direct and imme- 
diate objects of decision, appears most agreeable and pleasing, 
all things considered. If the immediate objects of the will are 
a man’s own actions, then those actions which appear most 
agreeable to him he wills. If it be now most agreeable to 
him, all things considered, to walk, then he now wills to walk. 
If it be now, upon the whole of what at present appears to him, 
most agreeable to speak, then he chooses to speak: if it suits 
him best to keep silence, then he chooses to keep silence. 
There is scarcely a plainer and more universal dictate of the 
sense and experience of mankind, than that, when men act, vo- 
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things being put together which pertain to the mind’s present 


_preceptions in any respect: although that dictate of reason, 


when it takes place, has concern in the compound influence 
which moves the Will; and should be considered in estimating 
the degree of that appearance of good which the Will always 
follows; either as having its influence added to other things, 
or subducted from them. When such dictate of reason con- 
curs with other things, then its weight is added to them, as 
put into the same scale ; but when it is against them, it is as a 
weight in the opposite scale, resisting the influence of other 
things: yet its resistance is often overcome by their greater 
weight, and so the act of the Will is determined in opposition 
to it. 

These things may serve, I hope, in some measure, to 
illustrate and confirm the position laid down in the beginning 
of this section, viz. “That the Will is always determined by 
the strongest motive,” or by that view of the mind which has 
the greatest degree of previous tendency to excite volition. 
But whether I have been so happy as rightly to explain the 
thing wherein consists the strength of motives, or not, yet my 
failing in this will not overthrow the position itself; which 
carries much of its own evidence with it, and is a point of 
chief importance to the purpose of the ensuing discourse: 
And the truth of it, I hope, will appear with great clearness, 
before I have finished what I have to say on the subject of 


human liberty. 
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SECT. IIT. 


Concerning the Meaning of the Terms Necessity, Impossibility, 
Inability, §-c. and of Contingence. 


The words necessary, impossible, §-c. are abundantly used 
in controversies about Free-Will and Moral See ; and 
therefore the sense in which they are used, should be clearly 
understood. - 

Here I might say, that a thing is then said to be necessary, 
when it must be, and cannot be otherwise. But this wou d 
not properly be a definition of Necessity, any more than if I 


explained the word must by the phrase, there being a Ne- 


cessity. The words must, can, and cannot, need explication 
as much as the words necessary and impossible ; excepting 
that the former are words that in earliest life we more com- 


monly use. 


The word necessary, as used in common speech, is a re- 
lative term; and relates to some supposed opposition made to 
the existence of a thing, which opposition is overcome, or 
proves insufficient to hinder or alter it. That is necessary, in 
the original and proper sense of the word, which is, or will 
be, notwithstanding all supposable opposition. To say, thata 
thing is necessary, is the same thing as to say, that it is im- 
possible, it-should not be. But the word impossible is mani- 
festly a relative term, and has reference to supposed power 
exerted to bring a thing to pass, which is insufficient for the 
effect ; as the word unable is relative, and has relation to abili- 
ty, or endeavour, which is insufficient. Also the word irresist- 
ible is relative, and has always reference to resistance which 
is made, or may be made, to some force or power tending to 
an effect, and is insufficient to withstand the power, or hinder 
the effect. The common notion of Necessity and Impossibi- 
lity implies something that frustrates endeavour or desire. 


Here several things are to be noted. 


1. Things are said to be necessary in general, which are 
or will be notwithstanding any supposable opposition from 
whatever quarter. But things are said to be necessary to us, 
which are or will be notwithstanding all opposition supposable 
in the case from us. The same may be observed of the word 
impossible, and other such like terms. 

2. These terms necessary, impossible, irresistible, §-c. more 
especially belong to controversies about liberty and moral 
agency, as used in the latter of the two senses now mention- 
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ed, vez. as necessary or impossible to us, and with relation te 
- any supposable opposition or endeavour of ours. 

3. As the word Necessity, in its vulgar and common use, 

is relative, and has always reference to some supposable insuf- 
ficient opposition ; so when we speak of any thing as necessary. 
Speed iewmth relation to some supposable opposition of ow 
ils, or some voluntary exertion or effort. of ours.to. the 

contrary. F 


or we do not properly make opposition to an _ 


event, any otherwise than as we voluntarily oppose it. Things 
are said to be what must be, or necessarily are, as to us, when 
they are, or will be, though we desire or endeavour the con- 
trary, or try to prevent or remove their existence: but such 
opposition of ours always either consists in, or implies opposi- 
tion of our wills. 

It is manifest that all such like words and phrases, as vul- 
garly used, are understood in this manner. A thing is said to 
be necessary, when we cannot help it, let us do what we will. 
So any thing is said to be zmpossible to us, when we would do 
it, or would have it brought to pass, and endeavour it; or at 
least may be supposed to desire and seek it; but all our de- 
sires and endeavours are, or would be vain. And that is said 
to be irresistible, which overcomes all our opposition, resist- 
ance, and endeavour to the contrary. And we are said to be 
unable to do a thing, when our supposable desires and endeav- 
ours are insufficient. ~ 

We are accustomed, in the common use of language, 
thus to apply and understand these phrases: we grow up with 
such a habit; which, by the*daily use of these terms from our 
childhood, becomes fixed and settled; so that the idea of @ 
relation to a supposed will, desire, and endeavour of ours, is 
strongly connected with these terms, whenever we hear the 
words used. Such ideas, and these words, are so associated, 
that they unavoidably go together; one suggests the other, 
and never can be easily separated as long as we live. And 
though we use the words, as terms of art, in another sense, 
yet, unless we are exceedingly circumspect, we shall insen- 
sibly slide into the vulgar use of them, and so apply the words 
in a very inconsistent manner, which wil deceive and confound 
us in our reasonings and discourses, even when we pretend to 
use them as terms of art. ‘ 

4, It follows from what has been observed, that when 
these terms necessary, unpossible, irresistible, unable, gc. are 
used in cases wherein no insufficient will is supposed, or can 
be supposed, but the very nature of the supposed case itself 
excludes any opposition, will or endeavour, they are then not 
used in their proper signification. The reason is manifest; 
in such cases we cannot use the words with reference to a sup- 
posable opposition, will or endeavour. And therefore if any 
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man uses these terms in such cases, he either uses them non- et 
sensically, or in some new sense, diverse from their original - © 
and proper meaning. As for instance; if any one should 
affirm after this manner, That it is necessary for a man, or 
what must be, that he should choose virtue rather than vice, 
during the time that he prefers virtue to vice; and that ‘it Is 
a thing impossible and irresistible, that it should be otherwise 
than that he should have this choice, so long as this choice 
gontinues; such a one would use the terms must, irresistible, 
&§c. with either perfect insignificance, or in some new sense, 
diverse from their common use ; which is with reference, as 
has been observed, to supposable opposition, unwillingness 
and_resistance; whereas, here, the very supposition excludes 
and denies any such thing: for the case supposed is that of 
being willing, and choosing. 

> 5. It appears from what has been said, that these terms _ 

necessary, impossible, g-c. are often used by philosophers and 
metaphysicians in a sense quite diverse from their common and 
original signification ; for they apply them to many cases in 
which no opposition is supposable. Thus they use them with 
respect to God’s existence before the creation of the world, 
when there was no other being ; with regard to many of the 
dispositions and acts of the divine Being, such as his loving 
himself, his loving righteousness, hating sin, &c. So they 
apply them to many cases of the inclinations and actions of 
created intelligent beings, wherein all opposition of the Will 
is excluded in the very supposition of the case. 

Metaphysical or Philosophical Necessity is nothing dif- 
ferent from their certainty. 1 speak not now of the certainty 
di knowledge, but the certainty that is in things themselves, 
which is the foundation of the certainty of the knowledge, or 
that wherein lies the ground of the infallibility of the proposi- 
tion which affirms them. 

What is sometimes given as the definition of philosophi- 
cal Necessity, namely, “ That by which a thing cannot but be,” 
or “whereby it cannot be otherwise,” fails of being a proper. 
explanation of it, on two accounts: First, the words can, or 
cannot, need explanation as much as the word Necessity ; and 
the former may as well be explained by the latter, as the 
latter by the former. ‘Thus, if any one asked us what we 
mean, when we say, a thing cannot but be, we might explain 
ourselves by saying, it must necessarily be so; as well as ex- 
plain Necessity, by saying, it is that by which a thing cannot 
but be. And Secondly, this definition is liable to the fore- 
mentioned great inconvenience ; the words cannot, or unable, 
are properly relative, and have relation to power exerted, or 
that may be exerted, in order to the thing spoken of ; to which 
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as have now observed, the word Necessity, as used by philo- 
sophers, has no reference. 

Philosophical Necessity is really nothing else than the rut 
AND FIXED CONNECTION BETWEEN THE THINGS SIGNIFIED BY 
HE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE OF A PROPOSITION, Which affirms 
something to be true. When there is such a connection, then 
the thing affirmed in the proposition is necessary, in a philo- 
sophical sense ; whether any opposition, or contrary effort be 
supposed, or no. When the subject and predicate of the pro- 
position, which affirms the existence of any thing, either sub- 
stance, quality, act, or circumstance, have a full and cERTAIN 
CONNECTION, then the existence or being of that thing is said 
to be necessary in a metaphysical sense. And in this sense I 
use the word NVecessity, in the following discourse, when I 
cae to prove that Necessity is not inconsistent with Li- 

erty. ae 

“The subject and predicate of a proposition, which affirms 
existence of something, may have a full, fixed, and certain 
connection several ways. 

(1.) They may have a full and perfect connection in and 
of themselves ; because it may imply a contradiction, or gross 
absurdity, to suppose them not connected. Thus many things 
are necessary in their own nature. So the eternal existence of 
being generally considered, is necessary in itself ; because it 
would be in itself the greatest absurdity, to deny the existence 
of being in general, or to say there was absolute and univer- 
sal nothing ; and is as it were the sum of ail contradictions ; 
as might be shewn, if this were a proper place for it. So God’s 
infinity, and other attributes are necessary. So it is necessary 
in its own nature, that two and two should be four; and it is 
necessary, that all right lines drawn from the center of a circle 
to the circumference should be equal. It is necessary, fit and 
suitable, that men should do to others, as they would that they 
should do to them. So innumerable metaphysical and mathe- 
matical truths are necessary in themselves: the subject and 
predicate of the proposition which affirms them, are perfectly 
connected of themselves. 

(2.) The connection of the subject and predicate of a pro- 
position, which affirms the existence of something, may be 
fixed and made certain, because the existence of that thing is 
already come to pass; and either now is, or has been; and so 
has, as it were, made sure of existence. And therefore, the 
proposition which aflirms present and past existence of it, may 
by this means, be made certain, and necessarily and unaiter- 
ably true ; the past event has fixed and decided the matter, 
as to. its existence ; and has made it impossible but that ex- 
istence should be truly predicated of it. Thus the existence 


of whatever is already come to pass, is now become necessary; _ 
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it is become impossible it should be o hert 
auch a thing has been. _ eae 
(3.) The subject and predicate "a pk dere 
affirms sce. eee ae a real and certe 
tion consequentially ; and so the existence of th 
cousedienite pe aiary as it may be surely 
nected with something else, that is necessary in oF f the : 
_ former respects. Asit is either fully and thoroug hly cor - 
with that which is absolutely necessary In its ow 


with something which has already received an 


existence. This Necessities in, or may be exp 
connection of tWo or more prop saith s one with 
‘hings which are perfectly connected with othe 
are necessary, are necessary themselves, by a i 
consequence. ; ae 

And here it may be observed, that all thi 
future, or which will héreafter begin to be, w 
to bé necessary, are necessary ‘only in this lz st w 
existence is” not necessary in itself; for if so, alway 
would have existed. Nor is their existence become necessar 
by being already come to pass. Therefore, the only way thi 
any thing that is to come to pass hereafter, is or can be ne- 
cessary, is by a connection with something that is necessary in 
its own nature, or something that already is, or has been; so 
that the one being supposed, the other certainly follows.— 
And this also is the only way that all things past, excepting 
those which were from eternity, could be necessary before 
they come to pass ; and therefore the only way in which any 
effect or event, or any thing whatsoever that ever has had, or 
will have a beginning, has come into being necessarily, or will 
hereafter necessarily exist. And therefore this is the Neces- 
sity which especially belongs to controversies about the acts 
of the will. 

Tt may be of some use in these controversies, further to 
observe concerning metaphysical Necessity, that (agreeable to 
the distinction before observed of Necessity, as vulgarly un- 
derstood) things that exist may be said to be necessary, either 
with a general or particular Necessity. The existence of a 
thing may be said to be necessary with a general Necessity, 
when, all things considered, there is a foundation for the cer- 
tainty of their existence; or when in the most general and 
universal view of things, the subject and predicate of the pro- 
position, which affirms its existence, would appear with an 
infallible connection. 

An event, or the existence of a thing, may be said to ‘be 
necessary with a partieular*Necessity, when nothing that can 
be taken into consideration, in or about a person, thing or 
time, alters the case at all, as to the certainty of an event, or 
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the existence of a thing; or can be of any account at all, in 
termining the infallibility of the connection of the subject 


: and Sraeate in the proposition which affirms the existence of 
. ,the 


ing ; so that it is all one, as to that person, or thing, at 

least at that time, as if the existence were necessary with a 

Necessity that is most universal and absolute. Thus there are 

many things that happen to particular persons, in the ex- 

istence of which no will of theirs has any concern, at least at 

that time ; which, whether they are necessary or not, with re- 

gard to things in general, yet are necessary to them, and with 

regard to any volition of theirs at that time ; as they prevent 

all acts of the will about the affair. I shall have occasion to 

apply this observation to particular instances in the following 

discourse —Whether the same things that are necessary with 
-a particular Necessity, be not also necessary with a general 


~ Necessity, may be a matter of future consideration. Let that 


be as it will, it alters not the case, as to the use of this distinc- 
on of the kinds of Necessity. 

_ These things may be sufficient for the explaining of the 

terms necessary and Necessity, as terms of art, and as often 

used by metaphysicians, and controversial writers in divinity, 

in a sense diverse from, and more extensive than their original 

meaning, in common language, which was before explained. 

What has been said to shew the meaning of the terms 
necessary and Necessity, may be-sufficient for the explaining 
of the opposite terms, ampossible and wmpossibility. For there 
is no difference, but only the latter are negative, and the 
former positive. Impossibilityas the-same as.negative Neces- 
sity, or a Necessity that.a thing should not be. And it is used 
as a term of art in a like diversity from the original and vulgar 
meaning, with Necessity. 

The same may be observed concerning the words unable 
and Inability. . It has been observed, that these terms, in their 
original and common use, have relation to will and endeavour, 
as supposable in the case, and as insufficient for the bringing 
to pass the thing willed and endeavoured. But as these terms 
are often used by philosophers and divines, especially writers 
on controversies about Free Will, they are used in a quite 
different, and far more extensive sense, and are applied to 
many cases wherein no will or endeavour for the bringing of 
the thing to pass, is or can be supposed. 

As the words necessary, impossible, unable, &e. are used 
by polemic writers, in a sense diverse from their common sig- 
nification, the like has happened to the term contingent. Any 
thing is said to be contingent, or to come to pass by chance 
or accident, in the original meaning of such words, when its 
connection with its causes or antecedents, according to the 
established course of things, is not discerned ; and so is what 
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we have no means of foreseeing. ‘ 
said to be contingent, or accidental, wit 
it comes to pass without our foreknov 
design and scope. 5 4 
“But the word contingent is abundant 
ferent sense ; not for that whose connectic 
things we cannot discern, so as to foresee the 
something which has absolutely no previous grou 
with whieh its existence has any fixed and certain ¢ 


>" *; SECT. IV. ae . 
Wea ; a. 4 
- Of the Distinction of natural and moral Necessity Oar 
Inability. _ os } 
That Necessity which has been explained. Cor 7 Yi ; i 
an infallible connection of the things signified by th ect — 


and predicate of a proposition, as intelligent beings a = 
subjects of it, is distinguished into moral and natural Neces- 
sity. ~~ 
y I shall not now stand to enquire whether this distinction 
be a proper and perfect distinction; but shall only explain how 
these two sorts of Necessity are understood, as the terms are 
sometimes used, and as they are used in the following dis- 
course. faire 

The phrase, moral Necessity, is used-variously ; sometimes 
it is used for a necessity of moral obligation. So we say, a 
man is under Necessity, when he is under bonds of duty and 
conscience, from which he cannot be discharged. Again, the 
word Necessity is often used for great obligation in point of 
interest. Sometimes by moral Necessity is meant that appa- 
rent connection of things, which is the ground of moral evi- 
dence ; and so is distinguished from absolute Necessity, or that 
sure connection of things, that is a foundation for infallible 
certainty. In this sense, moral Necessity signifies much the 
same as that high degree of probability, which is ordinarily 
sufficient to satisfy mankind, in their conduct and behaviour 
in the world, as they would consult their own safety and inte- 
rest, and treat others properly as members of society. And 
sometimes by moral Necessity is meant that Necessity of con- 
nection and consequence, which arises from such moral causes, 
as the strength of inclination, or motives, and the connection 
which there is in many cases between these, and such certain 
volitions and actions. And it is in this sense, that I use the 
phrase, moral Necessity, in the following discourse. 

By natural...Necessity, as applied to men, I mean such 
Necessity as men are under through the force of natural 
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by 


alban dis ed from what are called moral causes, 
‘su as habits ositions of the heart, and moral motives 
and induce us men placed in certain circumstances, 


are the subjer ticular sensations by Necessity: they 
odies are wounded; they see the objects 
them in a clear light, when their eyes are 


- opened: hey assent to the truth of certain propositions, as 


soon as the terms are understood ; as that two and two make 
four, that black is not white, that two parallel lines can never 
cross one another; so by a natural Necessity mens’ bodies 
move downwards, when there is nothing to support them. | 
But e several things may be noted concerning these 
: Necessity. 
Necessi 


; may. be. as. absolute,.as-natural-Ne- 
flect_ may be..as. perfectly. connected 
1 : cause; as a natural necessary- eflect-is--with its 
ut _ Whether the Willin every case is necessarily 
determined by the strongest motive, or whether the Will ever 


S m0 
ye 


_ makes any resistance to such a motive, or can ever oppose the 
_ strongest present inclination, or not; if that matter should be 


-controyerted, yet I suppose none will deny, but that, in some 

cases, a previous bias and inclination, or the motive presented, 
may be so powerful, that the act of the Will may be certainly 
and indissolubly connected therewith. When motives or pre- 
vious bias are very strong, all will allow that there is some 
difficulty in going against them. And if they were yet 
stronger, the difficulty would be still greater. And therefore, 
if more were still added to their strength, to a certain degree, 
it would make the difficulty so great, that it would be wholly 
impossible to surmount it; for this plain reason, because what- 
ever power men may be supposed to have to surmount 
difficulties, yet that power is not infinite ; and so goes not 
beyond certain limits. If a man can surmount ten degrees of 
difficulty of this kind with twenty degrees of strength, because 
the degrees of strength are beyond the degrees of difficulty ; 
yet if the difficulty be increased to thirty, or an hundred, or 
a thousand degrees, and his strength not also increased, his 
strength will be wholly insufficient to surmount the difficulty. 
As therefore it must be allowed, that there may be sucha 
thing as a sure and perfect connection between moral causes 
and effects ;so this only is what I call by the name of moral 
Necessity. 

2, When I use this distinction of moral and natural Ne- 
eessity, I would not be understood to suppose, that if any thing 
come to pass by the former kind of Necessity, the nature of 
things is not concerned in it, as well as in the latter. I do not 
mean to determine, that when a moral habit or motive is so 
strong, that the act of the Will infallibly follows, this is not 
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owing to the nature of things. Butn 
terms by which these two kinds of Ne: 
called; and they must be distinguis 


there is a difference between them, t 
its consequences. This difference, how 
much in the nature of the connection, as 


nected. The cause with which the effect is ec 


particular kind ; viz. that which is of a moral 1 s 
some previous habitual disposition, or some motive € 
to the understanding. And the effect is also of a pa 
kind ; being likewise of a moral nature; consisting in some 
inclination or volition of the soul, or voluntary action, = 

\I suppose, that Necessity which is called n al in dis- 
tinction from moral necessity, is so called, because mere 
nature as the word is vulgarly used, is concerned, without any 
thing of choice. The word nature is often used in opposition 
to choice ; not because nature has indeed never any hand in “3 


our choice ; but, probably, because we first get ournotionof = 
nature from that obvious course of events, which we observe 
in many things where our choice has no concern ; and especi- 
ally in the material world ; which, in very many parts of it, 
we easily perceive to be in a settled course ; the stated order, 
and manner of succession, being very apparent. But where 
we do not readily discern the rule and connection, (though 
there be a connection, according to an established law, truly 
taking place) we signify the manner of event by some other 
name. Even in many things which are seen in the material 
and inanimate world, which do not obviously come to pass 
according to any settled course, men do not call the manner of 
the event by the name of nature, but by such names as acei- 
dent, chance, contingence, &c. So men make a distinction 
between nature and choice ; as if they were completely and 
universally distinct. Whereas, I suppose none will deny but 
that choice, in many cases, arises from nature, as truly as other 
events. But the connection between acts of choice, and their 
causes, according to established laws, is not so obvious. And 
we observe that choice is, as it were, a new principle of mo- 
tion and action, different from that established order of things 
which is most obvious, and seen especially in corporeal things. 
The choice also often interposes, interrupts, and alters the 
chain of events in these external objects, and causes them to 
proceed otherwise than they would do, if let alone. Hence 
it is spoken of as if it were a principle of motion entirely 
distinct from nature, and properly set in opposition to it. 
Names being commonly given to things, according to what is 
most obvious, and is suggested by what appears to the senses 
without reflection and research. 
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seis ol rved, that in what has been explained, as 
signified byt moral Necessity, the word Necessity is 
not used ac the original design and meaning of the 
word : bserved before, such terms, necessary, 


ble, &c. in common speech, and their most 
are always relative ; having reference to some 

ble voluntary opposition or endeavour, that is insuf- 
ficient. But no such opposition, or contrary will and endeavour, 
is supposable in the case of moral Necessity ; which is a cer- 
tainty of the inclination and will itself ; which does not admit 
of the supposition of a will to oppose and resist it. For it is 
absurd, to suppose the same individual will to oppose itself, 
in its present act; or the present choice to be opposite to, and 


impossible, ir 


resisti : nt choice: as absurd as it is to talk of two con- 
_ trary motions, in the same moving body, at the same time.— 
And therefore the very case’ supposed never admits of any 


an opposing or resisting will can overcome this 
Necessity: ~ « 

_ What has been said of natural and moral Necessity, may 
“serve to explain what is intended by natural and moral Ina- 
bility. We are said to be naturally: unable to do a thing, 
when we cannot do it if we will, because what is most com- 
monly called nature does not allow of it, or because of some 
impeding defect or obstacle that is extrinsic to the will ; either 
in the faculty of understanding, constitution of body, or exter- 
nal objects. Moral.Anability~consists_not in any of these 
things ; but either in the want of inclination ; or the strength 
of a contrary inclination ; or the want of sufficient motives 
in view, to induce and excite the act of the will, or the strength 
of apparent motives to the contrary. Or both these may be 
resolved into one ; and it may be said in one word, that moral 
Inability consists in the opposition or want of inclination. For 
when a person is unable to will or choose such a thing, through 
a defect of motives, or prevalence of contrary motives, it Is 
the same thing as his being unable through the want of an in- 
clination, or the prevalence of a contrary inclination, in such 
circumstances, and under the influence of such views. 

To give some instances of this moral Inability.— A woman 
of great honour and chastity may have a moral Inability to 
prostitute herself to her slave. A child of great love and duty 
to his parents, may be thus unable to kill his father. A very 
lascivious man, in case of certain opportunities and tempta- 
tions, and in the absence of such and such restraints, may be 
unable to forbear gratifying his lust. A drunkard, under such 
and such circumstances, may be unable. to forbear taking 
strong drink. A very malicious man may be unable to exert 
benevolent acts to an enemy, or to desire his prosperity ; yea, 
some may be so under the power of a vile disposition, that 
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they may be unable to love those who are most worthy of 
their esteem and affection. A strong habit of virtue, and a 
great degree of holiness, may cause en Inability to love 
wickedness in general, and may render a man unable to take 
complacence in wicked persons or things ; or to choose a wick- 
ed, in preference to.a virtuous life. And on the other hand, a 
reat degree of habitual wickedness may lay a man under an 
Tability to love and choose holiness ; and render him utterly 
unable to love an infinitely holy Being, or to choose and cleave 
to him as his chief Boots . oe . ~ 
Here it may be of use to observe this distinction of moral 
Inability, viz, of that which is general and habitual, and that 
which is particular and occasional. By a general and habitual 
8 OTT I mean an Inability in the heart to all exercises 
or acts of will of that kind, through a fixed and habitual incli- 
nation, or an habitual and stated defect, or want of a certain 
kind of inclination. Thus a very ill-natured man may be un- 
able to exert such acts of benevolence, as another, who is full 
of good nature, commonly exerts ; and a man whose heart is 
habitually void of gratitude, may he unable to exert grateful 
acts, through that stated defect of a grateful inclination. By 
particular and occasional moral Inability, | mean an Inability 
of the will or heart to a particular act, through the strength or 
defect of present motives, or of inducements presented to the 
view of the understanding, on this occasion. If it be so, that 
the will is always determined by the strongest motive, then it 
must always. have an Inability, in this latter sense, to act 
otherwise than it does; it not being possible, in any case, that 
the will should, at present, go against the motive which has 
now, all things considered, the greatest advantage to induce 
it. The former of these kinds of moral Inability, is most 
commonly called by the name of Inability ; because the word, 
in its most proper and original signification, has respect to 
some stated defect. And this especially obtains the name of 
Inability also upon another account :—because, as before ob- 
served, the word Inability in its original and most common 
use, is a relative term; and has respect to will and endeavour, 
as supposable in the case, and as insufficient to bring to pass 
the thing desired and endeavoured. Now there may be more 
of an appearance and shadow of this, with respect to the acts 
which arise from a fixed and strong habit, than others that 
arise only from transient occasions and causes. Indeed will 
and endeavour against, or diverse from present acts of the will 
are In no case supposable, whether those acts be occasional or 
habitual ; for that would be to suppose the will, at present, to 
be otherwise than, at present, it is. But yet there may be 
will and endeavour against future acts of the will, or volitions 
that are likely to take place, as viewed at a distance. It is no 
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contradiction, to suppose that the acts of the will at one time, 
may be against the acts of the will at another time ; and there 
may be desires and endeavours to prevent or excite future 
acts of the will; but such desires and endeavours are, in 
many cases, rendered insufficient and vain, through fixedness 
of habit : when the occasion returns, the strength of habit 
overcomes, and baffles all such opposition. In this respect, a 
man may be in miserable slavery and bondage to a strong 
habit. But it may be comparatively easy to make an altera- 
tion with respect to such future acts, as are only occasional 
and transient; because the occasion or transient cause, if 
foreseen, may often easily be prevented or avoided. On this 


of the will, and its resistance be insufficient: and this is more 
commonly the case also, when the acts arise from strong 
habit. . 

_ But it must be observed concerning moral Inability, in 
each kind of it, that the word Inability is used in a sense very 
diverse from its original import. The word signifies only a 
natural Inability, in the proper use of it; and is applied to 
such cases only wherein a present will or inclination to the 
thing, with respect.to which a person is said to be unable, is 
supposable. It cannot be truly said, according to the ordinary 
use of language, that a malicious man, let him be never so 
malicious, cannot hold his hand from striking, or that he is 
not able to shew his neighbour kindness; or that a drunkard, 
Jet his appetite be never so strong, cannot keep the cup from 
his mouth. In the strictest propriety of speech, a man has a 
thing in his power, if he has it in his choice, or at his elec- 
tion: and a man cannot be truly said to be unable to do a 
thing, when he can do it if he will. It is improperly said, that 
a person cannot perform those external actions, which are de- 
pendent on the act of the will, and which would be easily per- 
formed, if the act of the will were present. And if it be im- 
properly said, that he cannot perform those external voluntary 
“actions, which depend on the will, it is in some respect more 
improperly said, that he is unable to exert the acts of the will 
themselves; because it is more evidently false, with respect 
to these, that he cannot if he will; for to say so, is a down- 
right contradiction : it is to say, he cannot will, if he does will. 
And in this case, not only is it true, that itis easy for a man to do 
the thing if he will, but the very willing is the doing ; when 
once he has willed, the thing is performed; and nothing else 
remains to be done.. Therefore, in these things, to ascribe a 
~-non-performance to the want of power or ability, is not just; 
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because the thing wanting is not a being able, but a being 
willing. There are faculties of mind, and a capacity of nature, 
and every thing else, sufficient, but a disposition : nothing is 
wanting but a will. ‘ pO Ee as ont ‘ 
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SECT. V. 
Concerning the Notion of Liberty, and of Moral Agency. — 


The plain and obvious meaning of the words Freedom and 
Liberty, in common-speech, is The power, opportunity, or ad- 
vantage that any one has, to do as s. Or in other — 
words, his being free from hinderance or impediment in the 
way of doing, or conducting in any respect as he wills.* And 
the contrary to Liberty, whatever name we call that by, is a 
person’s being hindered or unable to conduct as he will, or be- 
ing necessitated to do otherwise. a 

If this which I have mentioned be the meaning of the 
word Liberty, in the ordinary use of language; as I trust that 
none that has ever learned to talk, and is unprejudiced, will 
deny ; then it will follow, that in propriety of speech, neither 
Liberty, nor its contrary, can properly be ascribed to any be- 
ing or thing, but that which has such a faculty, power, or pro- 
perty, as is called will. For that which is Vein of no will, 
cannot have any power or opportunity of doing according to 
its will, nor be necessitated to act contrary to its will, nor be 
restrained from acting agreeably to it. And therefore to talk 
of Liberty, or the contrary, as belonging to the very will it- 
self, is not to speak good sense ; if we judge of sense, and 
nonsense, by the original and proper signification of words.— 
For the will itself is not an Agent that has a will: the power 
of choosing, itself, has not a power of choosing. That which 
has the power of volition is the man, or the soul, and not the 
power of Volition itself. And“he that has the Liberty of doin 
according’ to his will, is the Agent who is possessed of the will} 
and not the will which he is possessed of. We say with pro- 
priety, that a bird let loose has power and liberty to fly; but 
not that the bird’s power of flying has a power and Liberty of 
flying. To be free is the property of an agent, who is pos- 


\ sessed of powers and faculties, as much as to be cunning, 


valiant, bountiful, er zealous. But these qualities are the pro- 
perties of persons ; and not the properties of properties. ~~~ 
There are two things contrary to what is called Liberty 


_.,* [say not only doing, but conducting ; because a yoluntary forbearing to do, 
sitting still, keeping silence, &c. are instances of persons’ conduct, about which 
Liberty is exercised ; though they are not so properly called doing. 
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in common speech. One is constraint ; .otherwise called 
force, compulsion, and coaction ; which is a person’s being ne- 
cessitated to do a thing contrary to his will. The other is.ce- 
straint ; which is, his being hindered, and not having power 
to do according to his will. But that which has no will can- 
not be the subject of these things.—l need say the less on 
this head, Mr. Locke having set the same thing fortl:, with 
so great clearness, in his Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing. 

But one thing more [ would observe concerning what is 
vulgarly called Liberty ; namely, that power and opportunity 
for one to do and conduct as he will, or according to his 
choice, is all that is meant by it; without taking into the 
meaning of the word, any thing of the cause of that choice ; 
or at all ring how the person came to have such a vo- 
lition ;_ whether it was caused by some external motive, or 


ae, : 


vitual bias; whether it was determined by some 
internal antecedent volition, or whether it happened without 
a cause ; whether it was necessarily connected with something 
foregoing, or not connected. Let the person come by his 
choice any how, yet, if he is able, and there is nothing in the 
way to hinder his pursuing and executing his will, the man is 
perfectly free, according to the primary and common notion 
of freedom. : 

What has been said may be sufficient to shew what is 
meant by Liberty, according to the common notions of man- 
kind, and in the usual and primary acceptation of the word: 
but the word, as used by Arminians, Pelagians and others, 
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Liberty so much to Consist in these things, that unless the 
will of man be free in this sense, he has no real freedom, 
how much soever he may be at Liberty to act according to 
his will. 

_ A moral Agent is a being that is capable of those actions 


that have a moral quality, and which ‘can properly be deno- 
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minated good or evil in a moral sense, virtuous or vicious, 
commendable or faulty. "Lo moral Agency belongs a moral 
faculty, or sense of moral good and evil, or of such a thing as 
desert or worthiness, of praise or blame, reward or punish- 
ment ; and a capacity which an Agent has of being influenced 
in his actions by moral inducements or motives, exhibited to 
the view of understanding and reason, to engage to a conduct 
agreeable to the moral faculty. : 
The sun is very excellent and beneficial in its actions 
and influence on the earth, in warming and causing it to bring 
forth its fruits; but it is not a moral Agent: its action, 
though good, is not virtuous or meritorious. Fire that breaks 
out in a city, and consumes. great part of it, is very mis- 
chievous in its operation ; but is not a moral Agent: what it 
does is not faulty or sinful, or deserving of any punishment. 
The brute creatures are not moral Agents: the actions of ‘ 
some of them are very profitable and pleasant; others are 


very hurtful: yet seeing they have no moral faculty, or sense 4 
of desert, and do not act from choice guided by understand- 
ing, or with a capacity of reasoning and reflecting, but only a 


from instinct, and are not capable of being influenced by 

moral inducements, their actions are not properly sinful or 

virtuous ; nor are they properly the subjects of any such moral 4 

treatment for what they do, as moral Agents are for their faults 

or good deeds. Vi ye 
Here it may be noted, that there is a circumstantial dif- 

ference between the moral Agency of a ruler and a subject. 3 

I call it circumstantial, because it lies only in the difference of 

moral inducements, by which they are capable of being ih- 

fluenced, arising from the difference of circumstances. A ruler 

acting in that capacity only, is not capable of being influen- 

ced by amoral law, and its sanctions of threatenings and pro- 

mises, rewards and punishments, as the subject is; though 

both may be influenced by a knowledge of moral good and 

evil. And therefore the moral Agency of the Supreme Being, 

who acts only in the capacity of a ruler towards his crea- 

tures, and never as a.subject, differs.in that.respect.from the 

moral A ency of created intelligent..beings. God’s actions, 

and particularly those which he exerts as a moral governor, 

have moral qualifications, and are morally good in the highest . 

degree. They are most perfectly holy and righteous ; and we 

must conceive of Him as influenced in the highest degree, by | 

that which, above all others, is properly a moral inducement ; 

viz. the moral good which He sees in such and such things 2 

and therefore He is, in the most proper sense, a moral Agent, 

the source of all moral ability and Agency, the fountain and 

rule of all virtue and moral good; though by reason of his 

being supreme over all, it is not possible He should be under 
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; the influence of law or command, promises or threatenings, re- 
wards or punishments, counsels or warnings. The essential 


qualities of a moral Agent are in God, in the greatest possible 
perfection ; such as understanding, to perceive the difference 
between moral good and evil; a capacity of discerning that 
moral worthiness and demerit, by which some things are 
praiseworthy, others deserving of blame and punishment ; 
and also a capacity of choice, and choice guided by under- 


standing, and a power of acting according to his choice or | 
pleasure, and being capable of doing those things whieh are | 


in the highest sense praiseworthy. And herein does very 
much consist that image of God wherein he made man, (which 
we read of Gen. i. 26, 27, and chap. ix. 6.) by which God 
distinguished mar 

rinciples of nature, whereby He is capable of moral Agency. 


rein very much consists the natural image of God 5 where: ~ 


as-the-spirdéual~and moral image, wherein man was made at 


first, consisted in that moral excellency with which he was 


endowet——— 


™ 
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from the beasts, viz. in those faculties and_ 
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PART IL 


~ 


WHEREIN IT IS CONSIDERED WHETHER THERE IS OR | BE 
REIN . 


ANY SUCH SORT OF FREEDOM OF WILL, AS THAT 
ARMINIANS PLACE THE ESSENCE OF THE LIBERTY OF ALL 
MORAL AGENTS; AND WHETHER ANY SUCH THING EVER 
WAS OR CAN BE CONCEIVED OF. 4 


SECT. I. 


Shewing the manifest Inconsistence of the Arminian Notion of 
Liberty of Will, consisting in the Will's self-determining 
Power. - 


Havine taken notice of those things which may be necessary 
to be observed, concerning the meaning of the principal 
terms and phrases made use of in controversies concerning 
human’ Liberty, and particularly observed what Liberty is 
according to the common language and general apprehension 
of mankind, and what it is as understood and maintained by 
Arminians ; | proceed to consider the Arminian notion of the 
Freedom of the Will, and the supposed necessity of it in 
order to moral agency, or in order to any one’s being capable 
of virtue or vice, and properly the subject of command or 
counsel, praise or blame, promises or threatenings, rewards or 
punishments ; or whether that which has been described, as 
the thing meant by Liberty in common speech, be not sufh- 
cient, and the only Liberty, which makes, or can make any 
one a moral agent, and so properly the subject of these things. 
In this Part, | shall consider whether any such thing be pos- 
sible or conceivable, as that Freedom of Will which Arminians 
insist on ; and shall enquire, whether any such sort of Liberty 
be necessary to moral agency, We. in the neat Part. = 
_And first of all, I shall consider the notion of @ self-deter- 
mining Power in the will: wherein, according to the Armi- 
nians, does most essentially consist the Will’s Freedoms and 
shall particularly enquire, whether it be not plainly absurd, 
and a manifest inconsistence, to suppose that the will itself de- 
termines all the free acts of the will. 
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Here I shall not insist on the great impropriety of such 
ways of speaking, as the Will determining itself ; because 
actions are to be ascribed to agents, and not properly to the 
powers of agents; which improper way of speaking leads to 
many mistakes, and much confusion, as Mr. Locke observes. 
But | shall suppose that the Arminians, when they speak of 
the Will’s determining itself, do by the Will mean the-soul 
willing, Ishall take it for granted, that when they speak of 
the Will, as the determiner, they mean the soul in the exer- 
cise of & power of willing, or acting voluntarily. 1 shall suppose 
this to be their meaning, because nothing else can be meant, 
without the grossest and plainest absurdity. In all cases when 
we speak of the powers or principles of acting, or doing such 
things, we mean that the agents which have these Powers of 
acting, do them, in the exercise of those Powers. So when 
we say, valour fights courageously, we mean the man who is 
under the influence of valour fights courageously. When we 
say, love seeks the object loved, we mean, the person loving 
seeks that object. When we say the understanding discerns, 
we mean the soul in the exercise of that faculty. So when it 
is said, the will decides or determines, the meaning must 
be, that the person in the exercise of a Power of willing and 
choosing, or the soul acting voluntarily, determines. 

Therefore, if the Will determines all its own free acts, 
the soul determines them in the exercise of a Power of willing 
and choosing ; or, which is the same thing, it determines them 
of choice ; it determines its own acts, by choosing its own acts. 
If the Will determines the Will, then choice orders and deter- 
mines the choice: and acts of choice are subject to the deci- 
sion, and follow the conduct of other acts of choice. And 
therefore if the Will determines all its own free acts, then 
every free act of choice is determined by a preceding act of 
choice, choosing that act. And if that preceding act of the 
Will be also’ a free act, then by these principles, in this act too, 
the Will is self-determined: that is, this, in like manner, is an 
act that the soul voluntarily chooses; or, which is the same 
thing, it is an act determined still by a preceding act of the 
Will, choosing that. Which brings us directly to a contradic- 
tion: for it supposes an act of the Will preceding the first 
act in the whole train, directing and determining the rest ; or 
a free act of the Will, before the first free act of the Will. 
Or else we must come at last to an act of the Will, determin- 
ing the consequent acts, wherein the Will is not self-deter- 
mined, and so is not a free act, in this notion of freedom: but 
if the first act in the train, determining and fixing the rest, be 
not free, none of them all can be free; as is manifest at first 
view, but shall be demonstrated presently. 
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If the Will, which we find governs the members of the <a 
ody, and determines their motions, does also govern itself, , 
and determines its own actions, it doubtless determines them 
_..- the same way, even by antecedent volitions. The Will deter- 
mines which way the hands and feet shall move, by an act of 
choice: and there is no other way of the Will’s determining, 
directing or commanding any thing at all. Whatsoever the 
Will commands, it commands by an act of the Will. And 
sit, has itself under its command, and determines itself 


> °= own actions, it doubtless does it the same way that r ¥ 
; _ mines other things which are under its command. So th ‘if 
, the freedom of the Will consists in this, that it has itself and 


ee. its own actions under its command and direction, and its own 
volitions are determined by itself, it will follow, that every free 
volition arises from another antecedent volition, directing and 
commanding that: and if that directing volition be also free, 
in that also the Will is determined ; that is to say, that direct- 
ing volition is determined by another going before that; and 
so on, till we come to the first volition in the whole series: and 
if that first volition be free, and the Will self-determined in it, 
then that is determined by another volition preceding that. 
Which is a contradiction; because by the supposition it can 
have none before it, to direct or determine it, being the first in 
the train. But if that first volition is not determined by any 
preceding act of the Will, then that act is not determined by 
the Will, and so is not free in the Arminian notion of freedom, 
which consists in the Will’s self-determination. And if that 
first act of the Will which determines and fixes the subse- 
quent acts, be not free, none of the following acts, which are 
determined by it can be free.—-If we suppose there are five 
acts in the train, the fifth and last determined by the fourth, 
and the fourth by the third, the third by the second, and the : 
second by the first; if the first is not determined by the Will, 
and so not free, then none of them are truly determined by the 
Will: that is, that each of them are as they are, and not other- 
wise, is not first owing to the Will, but to the determination 
of the first in the series, which is not dependent on the Will, 
and is that which the Will has no hand in determining. And 
this being that which decides what the rest shall be, and 
determines their existence; therefore the first determination 
of their existence is not from the Will. The case is just the 
same, if instead of a chain of five acts of the Will we should 
suppose a succession of ten, or an hundred, or ten thousand. 
If the first act be not free, being determined by something 
out of the Will, and this determines the next tobe agreeable = 
to itself, and that the next, and so on; none of them are free, 
but all originally depend on, and are determined by some cause 
out of the Will: and so all freedom in the case is excluded, 
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and no act of the Will can be free, according to this notion of 
freedom. If we should suppose a long chain of ten thousand 
links, so connected, that if the first link moves, it will move 
the next, and that the next ; and so the whole chain must be 
determined to motion, and in the direction of its motion, by 
the motion of the first link ; and that is moved by somethin g 
else ; in this case, though all the links, but one, are moved by 
other parts of the same chain ; yet it appears that the motion 
of no one, nor the direction of its motion, is from any self- 
moving or self-determining Power in the chain, any more than 
if every link were immediately moved by something that did 
not belong to the chain.—If the will be not free in the first act, 
which causes the next, then neither is it free in the next, which 
is caused by that first act: for though indeed the will caused 
it, yet it did not cause it freely ; because the preceding act, 
by which it was caused, was not free. And again, if the will 
be not free in the second act, so neither can it be in the third, 
which is caused by that; because, in like manner, that third 
was determined by an act of the will that was not free. And 
so we may go on to the next act, and from that to the next ; 
and how long soever the succession of acts is, it is all one; if 
the first on which the whole chain depends, and which deter- 
mines all the rest, be not a free act, the will is not free in 
causing or determining any one of those acts ; because the act 
by which it determines them allis not a free act ; and there- 
fore the will is no more free in determining them, than if it 
did not cause them at all.—Thus, this Arminian_ notion of 


Liberty of the Will, consisting..in..the..Will’s...Self-determina- 


tion, is repugnant to itself, and shuts itself wholly out of the 
wor 
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Several supposed Ways of evading the foregoing Reasoning, 
considered. 


If to evade the force of what has been observed, it should 
be said, that when the Arminians speak of the will determin- 
ing its own acts, they do not mean that the will determines 
them by any preceding act, or that one act of the will deter- 
mines another ; but only that the faculty or power of will, or 
the soul in the use of that power, determines its own volitions ; 
and that it does it without any act going before the act deter- 
mined; such an evasion would be full of the most gross 
absurdity.—I confess, it is an evasion of my own inventing ; 
and I do not know but I should wrong the Arminians, in sup- 

posing that any of them would make use of it. But it being 
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as good a one as I can invent, I would observe upon it 
things. x 4 rm P : 5 , >: ; i 
~~ First, lf the power of the will determines an act of voli- 
tion, or the soul in the use or exercise of that power, determines 


it, that is the same thing as for the soul to determine volition — § 
oe beeen ence of will. For an exercise of the power of will, and ; 
an act of that power, are the same thing. Therefore to say 
xower of will, or the soul.in the use or exert 
, determines volition, without an actof will p 
e volition determined, is a contradiction. — if 
econdly, if a power of will determines the act of t 


< 


*. 2». will, then a power of choosing determines it. or, as was > 
>. ae before observed, in every act of will, there is a choice, and a 
power of willing is a power of choosing. But if a power of ; 


choosing determines the act*of volition, it determines it by 
choosing it. For it is most absurd to say, that a power of 


= choosing determines one thing rather than another, without 
y choosing any thing. But if a power of choosing determines a 
£ volition by choosing it, then here is the act of volition 
| determined by an antecedent choice, choosing that voli- 
tion. 


Thirdly, To say, that the faculty, or the soul, determines 
its own volition, but not by any act, is a contradiction. Be- 
cause for the soul to direct, decide, or determine any thing, is 
to act; and thisis supposed: for the soul is here spoken of as 
being a cause in this affair,doing something; or, which is the 
same thing, exerting itself in order to an effect, which effect 
is the determination of volition, or the particular kind and 
manner of an act of will. But certainly, this action is not the 
same with the effect, in order to the production of which it is 
: exerted ; but must be something prior to it. 

" The advocates for this notion of the freedom of the will, 
speak of a certain sovereignty in the will, whereby it has power 
to determine its own volitions. And therefore the determina- 
tion of volition must itself be an act of the will; for other- 
wise it can be no exercise of that supposed power and sove-— 
reignty. Again, if the will determines itself, then either RUSS . 
will is active in determining its volitions, or it is not. If active, 
then the determination is an act of the will; and so there is 
one act of the will determining another. But if the will is not 
active in the determination, then how does it exercise any li- | 
berty in it? These gentlemen suppose that the thing wherein 
the will evercises liberty, is in its determining its own acts, 
But how can this be, if it be not active in determining? Cer- 
tainly the will, or the soul cannot exercise any liberty in that 
wherein it doth not act, or wherein it doth not exercise itself, 
So that if either part of this dilemma be taken, this scheme of 
liberty, consisting in self-determining power, is overthrown. 
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If there be an act of the will in determining all its own free 

acts, then one free act of the will is determined by another ; 
and so we have the absurdity of every free act, even the very 
first, determined by a foregoing free act. But if there be no 


act or exercise of the will in determining its own acts, then no 
liberty is exercised in determining them. From whence it 


follows, that no liberty consists in the will’s power to deter- Eh, 


mine its own acts: or, which is the same thing, that there is 
no such thing as liberty consisting in a self-determining power 
of the will. . 


If it should be said, That although it be true, if the soul 


determines its own volitions, it must be active in so doing, and 
the determination itself must be an act; yet there is no need 
of supposing this act to be prior to the volition determined ; 
but the will or soui determines the act of the will in willing ; 
it determines its own volition, in the very act of volition; it 
directs and limits the act of the will, causing it to be so and 
not otherwise, in exerting the act, without any preceding act 
to exert that. If any should say after this manner, they must 
mean one of these three things: Either, (1.) That the deter- 
mining act, though it be before the act determined in the or- 
der of nature, yet is not before it in order of time. Or, (2.) 
That the determining act is not before the act determined, 
either in the order of time or nature, nor is truly distinct from 
it; but that the soul’s determining the act of volition is the 
same thing with its exerting the act of volition: the mind’s ex- 
erting such a particular act, is its causing and determining the 
act. Or, (3.) That volition has no cause, and is no effect ; but 
comes into existence, with such a particular determination, 
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without any ground or reason of its existence and determina- PE: 


tion.—I shall consider these distinctly. 

(1.) If all that is meant, be, that the determing act is 
not before the act determined in order of time, it will not help 
the case at all, though it should be allowed. If it be before 
the determined aci in the order of nature, being the cause or 
ground of its existence, this as much proves it to be distinct 
from, and independent on it, as if it were before in the order 
of time. As the cause of the particular motion of a natural 
body in a certain direction, may have no distance as to time, 
yet cannot be the same with the motion effected by it, but 
must be as distinct from it; as any other cause, that is before 
its effect in the order of time: as the architect is distinct 
from the house which he builds, or the father distinet from 
the son which he begets. And if the act of the will deter- 
mining be distinct from the act determined, and before it in 
the order of nature, then we can go back from one to another, 
till we come te the first in the series, which has no act of the 
will before it in the order of nature, determining it; and con- 
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sequently isan act not determined by the will, and son fr 
act, in this notion of freedom. And this being the act which 
determines all the rest, none of them are free acts. As when 


there is a chain of many links, the first of which only is taken _ 


hold of and drawn by hand; all the rest may follow and be 
moved at the same instant, without any distance of time; but 
e motion of one link is before that of another in the or- 
ture ; the last is moved by the next, and that by the 
and so till we come to the first ; which not being 1 
y any other, but by something distinct from the whole 
this as much proves that no part is moved by any self-movin 
power in the chain, as if the motion of one link followed that 
of another in the order of time. 

(2.) If any should say, that the determining act is not 
before the determined act, either in the order of time, or of 
nature, nor is distinct from it; but that the exertion of the act 
is the determination of the act; that for the soul to exert a 
particular volition, is for it to cause and determine that act of 
volition: 1 would on this observe, that the thing in question 


seems to be forgotten, or kept out of sight, in a darkness and 


unintelligibleness of speech; unless such an objector would 
mean to contradict himself.—The very act of volition itself is 
doubtless a determination of mind ; i. e. it is the mind’s draw- 
ing up a conclusion, or coming to a choice between two or 
more things proposed to it. But determining among external 
objects of choice, is not the same with determining the act of 
choice itself, among various possible acts of choice.—The 
question is, What influences, directs, or determines the mind 
or will to come to such a conclusion or choice as it does? Or 
what is the cause, ground or reason, why it concludes thus 

and not otherwise? Now it must be answered, according to 
the Arminian notion of freedom, that the will influences. or- 
ders and determines itself thus to act. And if it does, I say 

it must be by some antecedent act. To say, it is caused ine 
fluenced and determined by something, and yet not determin- 
ed by any thing antecedent, either in order of time or nature. 

is a contradiction. For that is what is meant by a thing’s be- 
ing prior in the order of nature, that it is some way the cause 
or reason of the thing, with respect to which it is said to be 
prior. 


If the particular act or exertion of will, which comes into — 


existence, be any thing properly determined at all, then it has 
some cause of existing, and of existing in such a particular 
determinate manner, and not another ; some cause, whose in- 
fluence decides the matter: which cause is distinct from the 
effect, and prior toit. But to say, that the will or mind orders 
influences and determines itself to exert an act by the very ex- 
ertion itself, is to make the exertion both cause and effect - 
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or the exerting such an act, to be a cause of the exertion of 
such an act. For the question is, What is the cause and rea- 
son of the soul’s exerting such an act? To which the answer 
is, The soul exerts such an act, and that is the cause of it. 
And so, by this, the exertion must be distinct from, and in the 
order of nature prior to itself. . 


(3.) If the meaning be, that the soul’s exertion of such a_ 


particular act of will, is a thing that comes to pass of itself, 


without any cause ; and that there is absolutely no reason of — 


the soul being determined to exert such a volition, and make 
such a choice, rather than another; I say, if this be the mean- 
ing of Arminians, when they contend so earnestly for the 
will determining its own acts, and for liberty of will consist- 
ing in self-determining power ; they do nothing but confound 
themselves and others with words without a meaning. In the 
question, What determines the will ? and in their answer, that 
the will determines itself, and in all the dispute, it seems to be 
taken for granted, that something determines the will; and 
the controversy on this head is not, whether its determination 
has any cause or foundation at all; but where the foundation 
of it is, whether in the will itself, or somewhere else. But if 
the thing intended be what is above-mentioned, then nothing 
at all determines the will; volition having absolutely no cause 
or foundation of its existence, either within, or without.—— 
There is a great noise made about self-determining power, as 
the source of all free acts of the will: but when the matter 
comes to be explained, the meaning is, that no power at allis 
the source of these acts, neither self-determining power, nor 
any other, but they arise from nothing; no cause, no power, 
no influence, being at all concerned in the matter. 

However, this very thing, even that the free acts of the 
will are events which come to pass without a cause, is certainly 
implied in the Armznian notion of liberty of will; though it be 
very inconsistent with many other things in their scheme, and 
repugnant to some things implied in their notion of liberty. 
Their opinion implies, that the particular determination of vo- 
lition is without any cause ; because they hold the free acts of 
the will to be contingent events ; and contingence is essential 
to freedom in their notion of it. But certainly, those things 
which have a prior ground and reason of their particular exis- 
tence, a cause which antecedently determines them to be, and 
determines them to be just as they are, do not happen contin- 
gently. If something foregoing, by a casual influence and 
connection, determines and fixes precisely their coming to 
pass, and the manner of it, then it does not remain a contin- 
gent thing whether they shall come to pass or no. ; 

And because it is a question in many respects very im- 
portant in this controversy, Whether the free acts of the will 
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are events which come to pass without a cause? — 
particular in examining this point in the two | 
sections. eee 

SECT. ITI. 


hether any Event whatsoever, and Volition m particul 
come to pass without a Cause of its existence. 

7 ee d yy e a is a " » 

‘Ralore ae on any argument on this subject, I would 

explain how I would be understood, when I use the word 

Cause in this discourse ; since, for want of a better word, | 

shall have occasion to use it in a sense which is more exten- 

Nn aX sive, than that in which it is sometimes used. The word is 

_»_/ @ften used in so restrained a sense as to signify only that 

fh shy which has a positive efficiency or influence to produce a thing, 
A or bring it to pass. But there are many things which have no 

; such positive productive influence: which yet are Causes in ~ 

this respect, that they have truly the nature of a reason why 

some things are, rather than others; or why they are thus, 

rather than otherwise. Thus the absence of the sun in the 

night, is not the Cause of the fall of dew at that time, in the 

same manner as its beams: are the Cause of the ascent of 

vapours in the day-time ; and its withdrawment in the winter, 

is not in the same manner the Cause of the freezing of the 

waters, as its approach in the spring is the cause of their 

thawing. But yet the withdrawment or absence of the sun 

is an antecedent, with which these effects in the night and 

winter are connected, and on which they depend ; and is one 

thing that belongs to the ground and reason why they come 

to pass at that time, rather than at other times; though the 

absence of the sun is nothing positive, nor has any positive 

influence. 

It may be further observed, that when I speak of connec- 
tion of Causes and Effects, 1 have respect to moral Causes, as 
well as those which are called natural in distinction from them. 
Moral Causes may be Causes in as proper a sense, as* any 
Causes whatsoever ; may have as real an influence, and may 


as truly be the ground and reason of an Event’s coming to 
pass 


FJ 


_ Therefore I sometimes use the word Cause, in this en- 
quiry, to signify any antecedent, either natural or moral, posi- 
tive or negative, on which an Event, either a thing, or the 
‘manner and circumstance of a thing, so depends, that it is the 
ground and reason, either in whole, or in part, why it is, rather 
than not; or why it is as it is, rather than otherwise : or, in 
other words, any antecedent with which a consequent Event is 
so connected, that it truly belongs to the reason why the propo- 
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sition which affirms that Event, is true ; whether it has any posi- 
tive influence, or not. And agreeably to this, 1 sometimes use 
the word effect for the consequence of another thing, which 
is perhaps rather an occasion than a Cause, most properly 
speaking. 

I am the more careful thus to explain my meaning, that I 
may cut off occasion, from any that might seck occasion to 
cavil and object against some things which I may say concern- | 


ing the dependence of all things which come to pass, on some is 
Cause, and their connection with their Cause. nate leaee 


that nothing ever comes to pass without a Cause. What is 
self-existent must be from eternity, and must be unchangeable : 
but as to all things that begin to be, they are not self-existent, 


Having thus explained what I mean by Cause, I assert. 


and therefore must have some foundation of their existence 


an é . 
not, but have begun to be; and from the being of the world, 


with all its constituent parts, and the manner of their exist- 


without themselves. That whatsoever begins to be, which 
before was not, must have a Cause why it then begins to exist, 
seems to be the first dictate of the common and natural 
sense which God hath implanted in the minds of all mankind, 
and the main foundation of all our reasonings about the ex- 
istence of things, past, present, or to come. 

And this dictate of common sense equally respects sub- 
stances and modes, or things, and the manner and circum- 
stances of things. Thus, if we see a body which has hitherto 
been at rest, start out of a state of rest, and begin to move, 
we do as naturally and necessarily suppose there is some Cause, 
or reason of this new mode of existence, as of the existence of 
a body itself which had hitherto not existed. And so if a body, 
which had hitherto moved in a certain direction, should sud- 
denly change the direction of its motion; or if it should put 
off its old figure, and take a new one; or change its colour : 
the beginning of these new modes is a new Event, and the 


human mind necessarily supposes that there is some Cause or . 


reason of them. 


ence; all which we see plainly are not necessary in their own 
nature, and so not self-existent, and therefore must have a 
Cause. But if things, not in themselves necessary, may begin 
to be without a Cause, all this arguing is vain. ? 
Indeed, I will not affirm, that there is in the nature of 


things no foundation for the knowledge of the Being of God, . 
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without any evidence of it from his works, 1 do suppose 

there is a great absurdity in denying Being in general and 

imagining an eternal, absolute, universal nothing : and there- 

fore that there would be, in the nature of things, a foundation 

of intuitive evidence, that there must be an eternal, infinite, 
most perfect Being ; if we had strength and comprehension of 

mind sufficient, to have.a clear idea of general and universal 

_ Being. But then we should not properly come to the know~ 

ledge of the Being of God by arguing ; our evidence would 


_. be intuitive : we should see it, as we see other things that are 


necessary in themselves, the contraries of which are in their 
own nature absurd and contradictory ; as we see that twice two 
is four ; and as we see that acircle has no angles. If we had 
as clear an idea of universal, infinite entity, as we have of 
these other things, I suppose we should most intuitively see 
the absurdity of supposing such Being not to be; should im- 
mediately see there is no room for the question, whether it is 
possible that Being, in the most general, abstracted notion of 
it, should not be. But we have not that strength and extent 
of mind, to know this certainly in this intuitive, independent 
manner: but the way that mankind come to the knowledge of 
the Being of God, is that which the apostle speaks of, Rom. i. 
20.. The invisible things of him, from the creation of the world, 
are clearly seen ; being understood by the things that are made; 
even his eternal power and Godhead. We first ascend, and 
prove @ posterior?, or from effects, that there must be an eter- 
nal Cause ; and then secondly, prove by argumentation, not 
intuition, that this Being must be necessarily existent; and 
then thirdly, from the proved necessity of his existence, we 
may descend, and prove many of his perfections @ priori.* 

~ But if once this grand principle of common sense be 


* To the inquirer after truth it may here be recommended, asa matter of some 
consequence, to keep in mind the precise difference between an argument a prioré 
and one a posteriori, a distinction of considerable use, as well as of long standing 
among divines, metaphysicians, and logical writers. An argument from either of 
these, when legitimately applied, may amount to a demonstration, when used, for 
instance, relatively to the being and perfections of God ; but the one should be 
confined to the existence of Deity, bbe the other is applicable to his perfections. 
By the argument a posterior? we rise from the effect to the cause, from the stream 
to the fountain, from what is posterior to what is prior ; in other words, from what 
is contingent to what is absolute, from number to unity; that is, from the mani- 
festation of God to his existence. By the argument a priori we descend from the 
cause to the effect, from the fountain to the stream, from what is prior to what 
is posterior ; that is, fi rom the necessary existence of God we safely infer certain 
properties and perfections. To attempt a demonstration of the existence of a first 
cause, or the Being of God « priori, would be most absurd ; for it would be an ate 
tempt to prove a prior ground or cause of existence of a first cause ; or, that there 
is some cause before the very first. The argument a priori, therefore, is not appli- 
cable to prove the divine eistence. For this end, the argument a posterior? alone 
1s legitimate ; and its conclusiveness rests on this axiom, that “there can be no 


effect without a cause.”—The absurdity of denying this axiom is abundantly de- 
monstrated by our author, W. ’ 
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of the Being of God, is cut off at one blow. In this case, we 
cannot prove that there is a God, either from the Being of the 


world, and the creatures in it, or from the manner of their be- 


ing, their order, beauty and use. For if things may come in- 
to existence without any Cause at all, then they doubtless 
may without any Cause answerable to the effect. Our minds 
do alike naturally suppose and determine both these things ; 
namely, that what begins to be has a Cause, and also that it 
has a cause proportionable to the effect. The same principle 
which leads us to determine, that there cannot be any thing © 
coming to pass without a Cause, léads us to determine that 
there cannot be more in the effect thaninthe.cause. ~~~ 
_ -~“Yeayif“once it should be allowed, that things may come 
to pass without a Cause, we should not only have no proof of 
the Being of God, but we should be without evidence of the 
existence of any thing whatsoever, but our own immediately 
present ideas and consciousness. For we have no way to prove 
any thing else, but by arguing from effects to Causes: from 


ty i] 
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the ideas now immediately in view, we argue other things: ~ |) 
not immediately in view; from sensations now excited in us, 


we infer the existence of things without us, as the Causes of 
these sensations ; and from the existence of these things, we 
argue other things, on which they depend, as effects on 
Causes. We infer the past existence of ourselves, or any 
thing else, by memory; only as we argue, that the ideas, 
which are now in our minds, are the consequences of past 
ideas and sensations. We immediately perceive nothing else 
_ but the ideas which are this moment extant in our minds. 
We perceive or know other things only by means of these, as 
necessarily connected with others, and dependent on them. 
But if things may be without Causes, all this necessary con- 
nection and dependence is dissolved, and so all means of our 
knowledge is gone. If there be no absurdity or difficulty in 
supposing one thing to start out of non-existence into being, 
_of itself without a Cause; then there is no absurdity or difh- 
culty in supposing the same of millions of millions. For no- _ 
‘thing, or no difficulty multiplied, still is nothing, or no difficul- — 
ty: nothing multiplied by nothing, does not increase the sum. 
~~ And-indeéd, according to the hypothesis I am opposing, 
of the acts of the will coming to pass without a Cause, it is 
the cause in fact, that millions of millions of Events are con- 
tinually coming into existence contingently, without any Cause 
_or reason why they do so, all over the world, every day and . 
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hour, through all ages. So it is in a constant ergo. 3 


every moral agent. This contingency, this efficient no ; 
~ this effectual No Cause, is always ready at hand, to produce 

; this sort of effects, as long as the agent exists, and as often as 
fe he has occasion. __ ' Ar ’ 

; If it were so, that things only of one kind, viz. acts of the 
will, seemed to come to pass of themselves; and it were a 
vent that was continual, and that happened in a course, 
wherever were found subjects capable of such events; this 
very thing would demonstrate that there was some Cause of 
<a them, which made such a difference between this Event and 

. others, and that they did not really happen contingently. For 
: contingence is blind, and does not pick and choose a particular 
sort of Events. Nothing has no choice. This No-Cause, 
which causes no existence, cannot cause the existence which 
comes to pass, to be of one particular sort only, distinguished 
from all others. Thus, that only one sort of matter drops out 
of the heavens, even water, and that this comes so often, so 
= s: constantly and plentifully, all over the world, in all ages, 
shows that there is some Cause or Reason of the falling of 
water out of the heavens; and that something besides mere 
contingence has a hand in the matter. 

If we should suppose Non-entity to be about to bring 
forth; and things were coming into existence, without any 
Cause or Antecedent, on which the existence, or kind, or 
manner of existence depends ; or which could at all determine 
whether the things should be stones, or stars, or beasts, or 
angels, or human bodies, or souls, or only some new motion 
or figure in natural bodies, or some new sensations in animals, 
; or new ideas in the human understanding, or new volitions in 

the will; or any thing else of all the infinite number of pos- 
sibles ; then certainly it would not be expected, although many 
millions of millions of things were coming into existence in 
this manner, all over the face of the earth, that they should 
all be only of one particular kind, and that it should be thus 
in all ages, and that this sort of existences should never fail to 
come to pass where there is room for them, or a subject 
capable of them, and that constantly, whenever there is occa- 
sion. 

If any should imagine, there is something in the sort of 


Event that renders it possible for it to come into existence 


without a cause, and should say, that the free acts of the will 
are existences of an exceeding different nature from other 
things: by reason of which they may come into existence 
without any previous ground or reason of it, though other 
things cannot: if they make this objection in good earnest, it 
would be an evidence of their strangely forgetting themselves ; 


for they would be giving an account of some ground of the ex- ~ 
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istence of a thing, when at the same time they would maintain 
there is no ground of its existence. Therefore I would 
observe, that the particular nature of existence, be it never so 
diverse from others, can lay no foundation for that thing 


_ coming into existence without a cause: because to suppose 


this, would be to suppose the particular nature of existence to 
be a thing prior to the existence, and so a thing which makes 
way for existence, without a cause or reason of existence. 
But that which in any respect makes way for a thing coming 
into being, or for any manner or circumstance of its first 
existence, must be prior to the existence. The distinguished 
nature of the effect, which is something belonging to the 
effect, cannot have influence backward, to act before it is. 
The peculiar nature of that thing called volition, can-do 
nothing, can have no influence, while it is not. And after- 
wards it is too late for its influence: for then the thing has 
made sure of existence already, without its help. ‘ 

So that it is indeed as repugnant,to_ reason, to suppose that 
an act of the will should come into existence without a cause, 
as to suppose the human soul, or an angel, or the globe of the 
earth, or the whole universe, should come into existence with- 


outa cause. And if once we allow, that such a sort of effect 


as a Volition may come to pass without a Cause, how do we 
know but that many other sorts of effects may do sotoo? It 
is not the particular kind of effect that makes the absurdity of 
supposing it has being without a Cause, but something oh ae 
is common to all things that ever begin to be, viz. That they 
are not self-existent, or necessary in the nature of things. 


/ 


SECT. IV. 


Whether Volition can arise without a Cause through the 
Activity of the Nature of the Soul. 


The-author of the Essay on the Freedom of the Will in 
God and the Creatures, in answer to that objection against his 


doctrine of a self-determining power in the will, (p. 68—69.) 


That nothing is, or comes to pass, without a sufficient reason why 
it is, and why it is in this manner rather than another, allows 
that it is thus in corporeal things, which are properly and phi- 


_losophically speaking, passive being ; but denies it is thus in 


spirits, which are beings of an active nature, who have the 
spring of action within themselves, and can determine themselves. 
By which it is plainly supposed, that such an event as an act 
of the will, may come to pass in a spirit, without a sufficient 
reason why it comes to pass, or why it is after this manner, 
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rather than another. But certainly this author, in this matter, 
must be very unwary and inadvertent. For, — 

1. The objection or difficulty proposed by him seems to 
be forgotten in his answer or solution. ‘The very difficulty, as 
he himself proposes it, is this: How an event can come to pass 
without a sufficient reason why it is, or why it is in this manner 
rather than another? Instead of solving this difficulty, with 
regard to Volition, as he proposes, he forgets himself, and an- 
swers another question quite diverse, viz. What is a sufficient 
reason why it is, and why it is in this manner rather than 
another? And he assigns the active being’s own determination 
as the Cause, and a Cause sufficient for the effect ; and leaves 
all the difficulty unresolved, even, How the soul’s own deter- 
mination, which he speaks of, came to exist, and to be what it 
was, without a Cause? The activity of the soul may enable it 
to be the Cause of effects ; but it does not at all enable it to be 
the subject of effects which have no Cause; which is the thing 
this author supposes concerning acts of the will. Activity of 
nature will no more enable a being to produce effects, and 
determine the manner of their existence, within itself, without 
a Cause, than out of itself, in some other being. But if an ac~ 
tive being should, through its activity, produce and determine 
an efiect in some external object, how absurd would it be to 
say, that the effect was produced without a Cause ! 

2. The question is not so much, How a spirit endowed 
with activity comes to act, as why it exerts such an act, and 
not another ; or why it acts with such a particular determina- 
tion? If activity of nature be the Cause why a spirit (the soul 
of man, for instance) acts, and does not lie still; yet that alone 
is not the Cause why its action is thus and thus limited, direct- 
ed and determined. Active nature is a general thing; it is an 
ability or tendency of nature to action, generally taken; which 
may be a Cause why the soul acts as occasion or reason is 
given; but this alone cannot be a sufficient Cause why the 
soul exerts such a particular act, at such a time, rather than 
others. In order to this, there must be something besides a 
general tendency to action; there must also be a particular 
tendency to that individual action.—If it should be asked, why 
the soul of man uses its activity in such a manner as it does; 
and it should be answered, that the soul uses its activity thus, 
rather than otherwise, because it has activity ; would such an 
answer satisfy a rational man? Would it not rather be looked 
upon as a very impertinent one ? 

__ 3. An active being can bring no effects to pass by his ac- 
tivity, but what are consequent upon his acting: he produces 
nothing by his activity, any other way than by the exercise of 
his activity, and so nothing but the fruits of its exercise : he 
brings nothing to pass by a dormant aetivity. But the exer- 
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cise of his activity is action ; and so his action, or exercise of 
his activity, must be prior to the effects of his activity. If an 
active being produces an effect in another being, about which 
his activity is conversant, the effect being the fruit of his ac- 
tivity, his activity must be first exercised or exerted, and the 
effect of it must follow. So it must be, with equal reason, if 
the active being is his own object, and his activity is conversant 
about himself, to produce and determine some effect in him- 
self; still the exercise of his activity must go before the effect, 
which he brings to pass and determines by it. And therefore 
his activity cannot be the Cause of the determination of the 
first action, or exercise of activity itself, whence the effects of 

activity arise; for that would imply a contradiction ; it would 
be to say, the first exercise of activity is before the first exer- 
cise of activity, and is the Cause of it. 

4. That the soul, though an active substance, cannot 
diversify its own acts, but by first acting; or be a determining 
Cause of different acts, or any different effects, sometimes of 
one kind, and sometimes of another, any other way than in 
consequence of its own diverse acts, is manifest by this; that 
if so, then the same Cause, the same casual Influence, without 
variation in any respect, would produce pias effects at dif- 
ferent times. For the same substance of the soul before it 
acts, and the same active nature of the soul before it is exert- 
ed, 1. e. before in the order of nature, would be the Cause of 
different effects, viz. Different Volitions at different times. 
But the substance of the soul before it acts, and its active na- 
ture before it is exerted, are the same without variation. For 
it is some act that makes the first variation in the Cause, as to 
any causal exertion, force or influence. But if it be so, that 
the soul has no different causality, or diverse causal influence, 
in producing these diverse effects ; then it is evident, that the 
soul has no influence in the diversity of the effect; and that 
the difference of the effect cannot be owing to any thing in the 
soul; or which is the same thing, the soul does not determine 
the diversity of the effect ; which is contrary to the supposi- 
tion. It is true, the substance of the soul before it acts, and 
before there is any difference in that respect, may be in a 
different state and circumstances: but those whom I oppose, 
will not allow the different circumstances of the soul to be the 
determining Causes of the acts of the will; as being contrary 
to their notion of self-determination. . 

5, Let us suppose, as these divines do, that there are no 
acts of the soul, strictly speaking, but free volitions; then it 
will follow, that the soul is an active being in nothing further 
than it is a voluntary or elective being; and whenever it pros 
duces effects actively, it produces effects voluntarily and elec- 
tively. But to produce onere thus, is the same thing as to 
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produce effects in conscquence of, and according to its owi 
choice. And if so, then surely the soul does not by its ac- 
tivity produce all its own acts of will or choice themselves ; 
for this, by the supposition, is to produce all its free acts of 
ehoice voluntarily and electively, or in consequence of its own 
free acts of choice, which brings the matter directly to the 
forementioned contradiction, of a free act of choice before the 
first free act of choice.—According to these gentlemen’s own 
notion of action, if there arises in the mind a Volition without 
a free act of the will to produce it, the mind is not the volun- 
tary Cause of that Volition; because it does not arise from, 
nor is regulated by choice or design. And therefore it can- 
not be, that the mind should be the active, voluntary, deter- 
mining Cause of the first and leading Volition that relates to 
the affair—The mind being a desxgning Cause, only enables 
it to produce effects in consequence of its design; it will not 
enable it to be the designing Cause of all its own designs. 
The mind being an elective Cause, will enable it to preduce 
effects only in consequence of its elections, and according to 
them ; but cannot enable it to be the elective Cause of all its 
own elections ; because that supposes an election before the 
first election. So the mind being an active Cause enables it 
to produce effeets in consequence of its own acts, but cannot 
enable it to be the determining Cause of all its own acts ; for 
that is, in the same manner, a contradiction ; as it supposes a 
determining act conversant about the first act, and prior to it, 
having a causal influence on its existence, and manner of 
existence. 

I can conceive of nothing else that can be meant by the 
soul having power to cause and determine its own Volitions, 
as a being to whom God has given a power of action, but 
this; that God has given power to the soul, sometimes at 
least, to excite Volitions at its pleasure, or according as it 
chooses. And this certainly supposes, in all such cases, a 
choice preceding all Volitions which are thus caused, even 


the first of them. Which runs into the forementioned great ~ 


absurdity. 

_ Therefore the activity of the nature of the soul affords no. 
relief from the difficulties with which the notion of a selfde- 
termining power in the will is attended, nor will it help in the 
least, its absurdities and inconsistencies. 


Breer. y. : » These Beasions Impertinent. Bi 
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- Shewing, that if the things asserted in these Evasions should be 


supposed to be true, they are altogether impertinent, and — 


cannot help the cause of Arminian Liberty ; and how, this 
being the state of the case, Arminian Writers are auiaed 
to talk inconsistently. 


What was last observed in the preceding section, may 
shew—not only that the active nature of the soul cannot be a 
reason why an act of the will is, or why it is in this manner 
rather than another, but also—that if it could be proved, that 
volitions are contingent events, their being and manner of 
being not fixed or determined by any cause, or any thing ante- 
cedent ; it would not at all serve the purpose of Arminians, 
to establish their notion of freedom, as consisting in the will’s 
determination of itself, which supposes every free act of the 
will to be determined by some act of the will going before ; 
imasmuch as for the wll te determine a thing, is the same as 
for the soul to determine a thing by willing ; and there is no 
way that the well can determine an act of the will, than by 
willing that act of the will, or, which is the same _ thing, 
choosing it. So that here must be two acts of the will in the 
tase, one going before another, one conversant about the 
other, and the latter the object of the former, and chosen by 
‘the former. If the will does not cause and determine the act 
‘by choice, it does not cause or determine it at all; for that 
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which is not determined by choice, is not determined volun- — 


-tarily or willingly : and to say, that the will determines some- 
_thing which the soul does not determine willingly, is as much 
as to say, that something is done by the will, which the sou] 
doth not with its will. 
So that if Arminian liberty of will, consisting in the will 
determining its own acts, be maintained, the old absurdity and 
contradiction must be maintained, that every free act of will 
aused and determined by a foregoing free act of will. 


-eause, and— eing so contingent, as not to be fixed by-any 
thine foregoin, So that this evasion must be given up, as 
not at all relievi g this sort of liberty, but directly destroying 
it. ; 
And if it should be supposed, that the soul determines its. 
~ own acts of will some other way, than by a foregoing act of 
will; still it will not help their cause. If it determines them 
by an act of the understanding, or some other power, then the 
will does not determine itself ; and so the self-determining 


ich doth not consist with the free acts arising without any - 
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power of the batericen up. And what liberty is there ex- - 


ercised, according to their own opinion of liberty, by the soul . 
being determined by something besides its own choice? The 
acts of the will, it is true, may be directed, and effectually de- 
termined and fixed; but it is not done by the soul’s own will 


and pleasure: there is no exercise at all of choice or will , 
in producing the effect: and if will and choice are not exer- 
cised in it, how is the liberty of the will exercised init? — 


So that let Arminians turn which way they please with 
their notion of liberty, consisting in the will determining its 
own acts, their notion destroys itself. If they hold every free 
act of will to be determined by the soul’s own free choice, or 
foregoing free act of will; foregoing, either in the order of 
time, or nature; it implies that gross contradiction, that the 
first free act belonging to the affair, is determined by a free 
act which is before it. Or if they say, that the free acts of the 
will are determined by some other act of the soul, and not an 
act of will or choice ; this also destroys their notion of liberty 
consisting in the acts of the will being determined by the wii/ 
itself; orif they hold that the acts of the will are determined 
by nothing at all that is prior to them, but that they are con- 
tingent in that sense, that they are determined and fixed by no 
cause at all; this also destroys their notion of liberty, consist- 
ing in the will determining its own acts. ~ 

* This being the true state of the Arminian notion of 
liberty, the writers who defend it are forced into gross incon- 
_ sistencies, in what they say upon this subject. To instance in 
Dr. Wuirsy; he, in his discourse on the freedom of the will,* 
opposes the opinion of the Calvinists, who place man’s liberty 
only in a power of doing what he will, as that wherein they 
plainly agree with Mr. Hogpses. And*yet he himself mentions 
the very same notion of liberty, as the dictaté of the sense and 


* In his Book on the five Points, Second Edit. p, 350, 351, 352. 
+ Ehid. p. 325, 326, 
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ty for the soul in its willing to act according y its own choige ? 
- Yea, this very thing the same author seems to allow, and sup- 
pose again and again, in the use he makes of sayings of 
the Fathers, whom he quotes as his vouchers. Thus he cites 
the words of Orieen, which he produces as a testimony on his 
side; * “ The soul acts by HER own cHoicE, and it is free for 
her to incline to whatever part sHz winx.” And those words 
of Justin Marryr;t “The doctrine of the Christians is 
this, that nothing is done or suifered according to fate, but 
that every man doth good or evil accorpING TO HIS OWN 
FREE CHorce.”’ And from Evusesnius, these words;{ “ If fate 
be established, philosophy and piety are overthrown.—-All 
these things depending upon the necessity introduced by the 
stars, and not upon meditation and exercise PROCEEDING FROM 
OUR OWN PREE cHorce.” And again, the words of Macca- 
-Rtus;|| “ God to preserve the liberty of man’s will, suffered 
their bodies to die, that it might be In THEIR cHoIcE to turn 
to good or evil.’”°—* They who are acted by the Holy Spirit, are 
not held under any necessity, but have liberty to turn them- 
selves, and DO WHAT THEY WILL in this life.” = 
Thus, the doctor in effect comes into that very notion of 
liberty, which the Calvinists have ; which he at the same time 
condemns, as agreeing withthe opinion of Mr. Hozszgs, namely, 
“ The soul acting by its own choice,men doing good or evil accord- 
ing to thew own free choice, ther being in that exercise which 
proceeds from their own free choice, having it in their choice to 
turn to good or evil, and doing what they will.” So that if men 
exercise this liberty in the acts of the will themselves, it must 
be in exerting acts of will according to their own free choice ; 
or, exerting acts of will that proceed from their choice. And 
if it be so, then let every one judge whether this does not 
suppose a free choice going before the free act of will, or 
whether an act of choice does not go before that act of the will 
which proceeds fromit. And if it be thus with all free acts 
of the will; then let every one judge, whether it will not fol- 
iow that there is a free choice going before the first free act 
of the will exerted in the case! And finally, let every one 
judge whether in the scheme of these writers there be any 
possibility of avoiding these absurdities. 


é 


If liberty consists, as Dr. Wurrsy himself says, ina man’s” 


doing what he will ; and a man exercises this liberty, not only 
in external actions, but in the acts of the will themselves ; 
then so far as liberty is exercised in the latter, it consists in 
willing what he wills: and if any say so, one of these two 
things must be meant, either, 1. That a man has power to will, 


* Thid. p. 342. { Ibid. p. 360. t Ibid. 363. 
\| In his Book on the five Points, Second Edit. p. 369, 370. 
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as he does will; because what he wills, he wills ; and therefore 
power to will what he has power to will. If this be their 
meaning, then all this mighty controversy about freedom of 


the will and self-determining power, comes wholly to nothing; 


all that is contended for being no more than this, that the mind 
of man does what it does, and is the subject of what it is the 
subject, or that what is,is; wherein none has any controversy 


with them. Or, 2. The meaning must be, that a man has © 


power to will as he chooses to will: that is, he has power by 
one act of choice, to choose another; by an antecedent act of 
will to choose a consequent act; and therein to execute his 
‘own choice. And if this be their meaning, it is nothing but 
shuffling with those they dispute with, and baffling their own 
reason. For still the question returns, wherein lies man’s 
liberty in that antecedent act of will which chose the conse- 
quent act. The answer according to the same principles must 
be, that his liberty in this also lies in his willing as he would, 
or as he chose, or agreeable to another act of choice preceding 
that. And so the question returns in infinitum, and the like 
answer must be made in infinitum : in order to support their 
opinion, there must be no beginning, but free acts of will must 
have been chosen by foregoing free acts of will in the soul of 
every man, without beginning. 


SECT. VI. 


Concerning the Will determining in Things which are perfectly 
indifferent, in the View of the Mind. 


A great argument for self-determining power, is the sup- 
posed experience we universally have of an ability to deter- 
mine our Wills, in cases wherein no prevailing motive is 
presented : the Will, as is supposed, has its choice to make 
between two or more things, that are perfectly equal in the 
view of the mind; and the Will is apparently altogether in- 
different; and yet we find no difficulty in coming to a choice ; 
the Will can instantly determine itself to one, by a sovereign 
power which it has over itself, without being moved by any 
preponderating inducement. 

Thus the fore-mentioned author of an Essay on the Free- 
dom of the Wiil, fc. (p: 25, 26, 27.) supposes, “ That there 
are many Instances, wherein tle Will is determined neither by 
present uneasiness, nor by the greatest apparent good, nor by 
the last dictate of the understanding, nor by any thing else, 
but merely by itself, as a sovereign self-determining power of 
the soul; and that the soul does not will this or that action, in 
some cases, by any other influence but because it will. Thus 


. 
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_ says he, I can turn my face to the South, or the North ; I can 


point with my finger upward or downward.—And thus, in 
some cases, the Will determines itself in a very sovereign 
manner, because it will, without a reason borrowed from the 
understanding: and hereby it discovers its own perfect power 
of choice, rising from within itself, and free from all influence 
or restraint of any kind.” - And (p. 66, 70, 73, 74,) this author 
very expressly supposes the Will in many cases to be deter- 
mined by no motive at all, and acts altogether without motive, 
or ground of preference.—Here I would observe, 

1. The very supposition which is here made, directly 
contradicts and overthrows itself. For the thing supposed, 
wherein this grand argument consists, is, that among several 
things the Will actually chooses one before another, at the 


same time that it is perfectly indifferent; which is the very 


same thing as to say, the mind has a preference, at the same 
time that it has no preference. What is meant cannot be, that 
the mind is indifferent before it comes to have a choice, or until 
it has a preference ; for certainly this author did not imagine 
he had a controversy with any person in supposing this. Be- 
sides, it appears in fact, that the thing which he supposes, is— 
not that the Will chooses one thing before another, concerning 
which it is indifferent before it chooses, but that the will is in- 
different when it chooses ; and that it being otherwise than 
indifferent is not until afterwards, in consequence of its choice; 
that the chosen thing appearing preferable, and more agree- 
able than another, arises from its choice already made. His 
words ‘are (p. 30.) ‘“‘ Where the objects which are proposed, 


appear equally fit or good, the Will is left without a guide or 


director ; and therefore must take its own choice, by its own 
determination; it being properly a self-determining power. 
And in such cases the will does as it were make a good to 
itself by its own choice, i, e. creates its own pleasure or delight 
in this self-chosen good. Even as a men by seizing upon a 


_ spot of unoccupied land, in an uninhabited country, makes it 
_his own possession and property, and as such rejoices in it. 


Where things were indifferent before, the will finds nothing 
y make them more agreeable, considered merely in them- 
‘es, but the pleasure it feels arising from its own choice, 


and its perseverance therein. We love many things which we 


have chosen, and purely because we chose ihem.” 

-'This is as much as to say, that we first begin to prefer 
many things, purely because we have preferred and chosen 
them before.—These things must needs be spoken inconside- 
rately by this author. Choice or preference cannot be before 


itself in the same instance, either in the order of time or 


nature: It cannot be the foundation of itself, or the conse- 
quence of itself, The very act of choosing one thing rather 
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than another, is preferring that thing, and that is setting a 
higher value on that thing. But that the mind sets a r 
iy on one thing than another, is not, in the first place, the 
fruit of its setting a higher value on that thing. 

This author says, (p. 36.) “ The will may be perfectly 
indifferent, and yet the will may determine itself to choose one 
or the other.” And again, in the same page, “ I am entirel 
indifferent to either ; and yet my Will may determine itse. 
to choose.” And again, “ Which | shall choose must be de- 
termined by the mere act of my will.” If the choice is deter- 
mined by a mere act of Will, then the choice is determined 
by a mere act of choice, And concerning this matter, viz. 
That the act of the Will itself is determined by an act of 
choice, this writer is express. (p. 72.) Speaking of the case, 
where there is no superior fitness in objects presented, he has 
these words: “There it must act by its own cHoice, and 
determine itself as it preases.”” Where it is supposed that 
the very determination, which is the ground and spring of the 
Will’s act, is an act of choice and pleasure, wherein one act is 
more agreeable than another ; and this preference and superior 
pleasure is the ground of all it does in the case. And if so, 
the mind is not indifferent when it determines itself, but had 
rather determine itself one way than another. And therefore 
the Will does not act at all in indifference ; not so much as in 
the first step it takes. If it be possible for the understanding 
to act in indifference, yet surely the Will never does; _be- 
cause the Will beginning to act is the very same thing as it 
beginning to choose or prefer. And if in the very first act of 
the Will, the mind prefers something, then the idea of that 
thing preferred, does at that time preponderate, or prevail in 
the mind: or, which is the same thing, the idea of it has a 
prevailing influence on the Will. So that this wholly destroys 
the thing supposed, wz. That the mind can by a sovereign 
power choose one of two or more things, which in the view of 
the mind are, in every respect, perfectly equal, one of which 
does not at all preponderate, nor bas any prevailing influence 
on the mind above another. 

So that this author, in his grand argument for the ability 
of the Will to choose one of two or more things, concerning 
which it is perfectly indifferent, does at the same time, in 
effect, deny the thing he supposes, even that the Will, in 
choosing, is subject to no prevailing influence of the view of 
the thing chosen. And indeed it is impossible to offer this 
argument without overthrowing it; the thing supposed in it 
being that which denies itself. ‘To suppose the Will to act at 
all in a state of perfect indifference, is to assert that the mind 
chooses without choosing. ‘To say that when it is indifferent, 
it can do as it pleases, is to say that it can follow its pleasure, 


ts es. 
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when it has no pleasure to follow. And teeters if there be 

’ difficulty in the instances of two cakes, or two eggs, &c. 
which are exactly alike, one as good as another; concerning 
which this author supposes the mind in fact has a choice, and 
so in effect supposes that it has a preference; it as much con- 
cerned himself to solve the difficulty, as it does those whom 
he opposes. For if these instances prove any thing to his 
purpose, they prove that a man chooses without choice. And 
yet this is not to his purpose; because if this is what he 
asserts, his own words are as much against him, and does as 
much contradict him, as the words of those he disputes against 
ean do. 

2. There is no great difficulty in shewing, in such in- 
stances as are alledged, not only that it musi needs be so, that 
the mind must be influenced in its choice by something that 
has a preponderating influence upon it, but also how it is so. 
A little attention to our own experience, and a distinct consi- 
deration of the acts of our own minds, in such cases, will be. 
sufficient to clear up the matter. 

Thus, supposing I have a che s-board before me; and 
because [ am required by a superior, or desired by a friend, 
or on some other consideration, [ am determined to touch some 
one of the spots or squares on the board with my finger. Not 
being limited or directed, in the first proposal, to any one in 
particular ; and there being nothing in the squares, in them- 
selves considered, that recommends any one of all the sixty- 
four, more than another; in this case, my mind determines to 
give itself up to what is vulgarly called accident,* by deter- 
mining to touch that square which happens to be most in 
view, which my eye is especially upon at that moment, or 
which happens to be then most in my mind, or which I shall 
be directed to by some other such like accident. Here are 
several steps of the mind proceeding (though all may be done, 
as it were, in a moment) the first step is its general determina- 
tion that it will touch one of the squares. The nezt step is 
another general determination to give itself up to accident, in 
some certain way ; as to touch that which shall be most in the 
eye or mind at that time, or to some other such like accident. _ 
The third and last step is a particular determination to touch — 
a certain individual spot, even that square, which by that — 
sort of accident the mind has pitched upon, has actually offer- 
ed itself beyond others. Now it is apparent that in none of 
these several steps does the mind proceed in absolute indifs 


* J have elsewhere observed, what that is which is vulgarly called accident; 
that is nothing akin to the Arminian metaphysical notion of contingence, or some~ 
thing not connected with any thing foregoing; but that itis somethmg that 
comes to pass in the course of things, unforeseen by men, and not owing to their 
design. 
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ference, but in each of them is influenced by a preponderat- — 
ing inducement. So it is in the first step, the mind’s general 
determination to touch one of the sixty-four spots: the mind 
is not absolutely indifferent whether it does so or no; It 1s n- 
duced to it, for the sake of making some experiment, or by 
the desire of a friend, or some other motive that prevails. So 
it is in the second step, the mind determining to give itself up 
to accident, by touching that which shall be most in the eye 
or the idea of which shall be most prevalent in the mind, &e 
The mind is not absolutely indifferent whether it proceeds 
by this rule or no; but chooses it, because it appears at that 
time a convenient and requisite expedient in order to fulfil 
the general purpose. And so it is in the third and last step, 
which is determining to touch that individual spot which ac- 
tually does prevail in the mind’s view. The mind is not in- 
different concerning this; but is influenced by a prevailing 
inducement and reason; which is, that this is a prosecution of 
the preceding determination, which appeared requisite, and 
Se fixed before in the second step. 

Accident will ever serve a man, without hindering a 
moment in such acase. Among a number of objects in view, 
one will prevail in the eye, or in idea beyond others. When . 
we have our eyes open in the clear sun-shine, many objects 
strike the eye at once, and innumerable images may be at 
once painted in it by the rays of light; but the attention of 
the mind is not equal to several of them at once; or if it be, 
it does not continue so for any time. And so it is with respect 
to the ideas of the mind in general: several ideas are not 
in equal strength in the mind’s view and notice at once; or 
at least, do not remain so for any sensible continuance. 
There is nothing in the world more constantly varying, than 
the ideas of the mind; they do not remain precisely in the 
same state for the least perceivable space of time; as is evi- 
dent by this:—That all time is perceived by the mind, only 
by the successive changes of its own ideas. Therefore © 
while the perceptions of the mind remain precisely in the 
same state, there is no perceivable length of time, because 
no sensible succession at all. = 

As the acts of the Will, in each step of the forementioned 
precedure, do not come to pass without a particular cause, 
but every act is owing to a prevailing inducement; so the 
accident, as I have called it, or that which happens in the 
unsearchable course of things, to which the mind yields it- 
self, and by which it is guided, is not any thing that comes 
to pass without a cause. The mind in determining to be 
guided by it, is not determined by something that has no 
cause ; any more than if it be determined to be guided by a 
tot, or the casting of a die. For though the die falling in such 
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a manner be accidental to him that casts it, yet none will sup- 
pose that there is no cause why it falls as it does. ‘The invol- 
untary changes in the succession of our ideas, though the cause 


may not be observed, have as much a cause, as the changea-. 


ble motions of the motes that float in the air, or the continual, 
infinitely various, successive changes of the unevennesses on 
the surface of the water. . 
There are two things especially, which are probably the 
occasions of confusion in the minds of them who insist upon 
it, that the will acts in a proper indifference, and without being 
moved by any inducement, in its determinations in such cases 


as have been mentioned.* si 


- 1, They seem to mistake the point in question, or at least 
not to keep it distinctly in view. The question they dispute 
about, is, Whether the mind be indifferent about the objects 
presented, one of which is to be taken, touched, pointed to, 
&c. as two eggs, two cakes, which appear equally good. 
Whereas the question to be considered, is, Whether the per- 
son be indifferent with respect to his own actions ; whether he 
does not, on some consideration or other, prefer one act with 
respect to these objects before another. The mind in its de- 
termination and choice, in these cases, is not most immediately 
and directly conversant about the objects presented ; but the 
acts to be done concerning these objects. The objects may 
appear equal, and the mind may never properly make any 
choice between them; but the next act of the Will being about 
the external actions to be performed, taking, touching, &c. 
these may not appear equal, and one action may properly be 
chosen before another. In each step of the mind’s progress, 
the determination is not about the objects, unless indirectly 
and improperly, but about the actions, which it chooses for 
other reasons than any preference of the objects, and for rea- 
sons not taken at all from the objects. 

There is no necessity of supposing, that the mind does 
ever at all properly choose one of the objects before another ; 
either before it has taken, or afterwards. Indeed the man 
chouses to take or touch one rather than another; but not be- 
cause it chooses the thing taken, or touched ; but from foreign 
- considerations. The case may be so, that of two things offered, 
aman may, for certain reasons, prefer taking that which he 
undervalues, and choose to neglect that which his mind pre- 


* The reader is particularly requested to give due attention to these two re- 
marks, especially the former, as being of the utmost importance in the controversy. 
“If he be pleased to examine, with this view, the most popular advocates for the 
liberty of indifference, he will find them continually confounding the objects of 
choice, and the acts of choice. When they have shewn, with much plausibility, 
that there is no perceivable difference, or ground of choice, in the objects, they has- 
tily infer the same indifference as applicable to the acts of choice.  W. 
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fers. In such a case, choosing the thing taken, and choosing 
to take, are diverse: and so they are in a case where 
things presented are equal in the mind’s esteem, and neither 
of them preferred. All that fact and experience makes evi- 
dent, is, that the mind chooses one action rather than another. 
And therefore the arguments which they bring, in order to be 
to their purpose, should be to prove that the mind chooses the 
action in perfect indiflerence, with respect to that action 5 and 
not to prove that the mind chooses the action in perfeet indif- 
ference with respect to the object ; which is very possible, and 
yet the will not act at all without prevalent inducement, and 
proper preponderation, 

2, Another reason of confusion and difficulty in this mat- 
ter, seems to be, not distinguishing between a general indif- 
ference, or an indifference with respect to what is to be done 
in a more distant and general view of it, and a particular indif- 
ference, or an indifference with respect to the next immediate 
act, viewed with its particular and present circumstances. A 
man may be perfectly indifferent with respect to his own 
actions, in the former respect ; and yet not in the latter. Thus 
in the foregoing instance of touching one of the squares of a 
chess-board ; when it is first proposed that I should touch one 
of them, I may be perfectly indifferent which I touch ; be- 
cause as yet I view the matter remotely and generally, being 
but in the first step of the mind’s progress in the affair. But 
yet, when I am actually come to the last step, and the very 
next thing to be determined is which is to be touched, having 
already determined that | will touch that which happens to be 
most in my eye or mind, and my mind being now fixed on @ 
particular one, the act of touching that, considered thus im- 
mediately, and in these particular present circumstances, is 
not what my mind is absolutely indifferent about. 


, 


SECT. VII. 
~ 


Concerning the notion of Liberty of Will, consisting in Indif- 
ference. 


What has been said in the foregoing section, has a ten- 
dency in some measure to evince the absurdity of the opinion 
of such as place Liberty in Indifference, or in that equilibrium 
whereby the Will is without all antecedent bias; that the 
determination of the Will to either side may be entirely from 
itself, and that it may be owing only to its own power, and 
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the sovereignty which it has over itself, that it goes this way 
rather than that.* . a 8 fads 
_ But in as much as this has been of such long standing,” 
_ and has been so generally received, and so much insisted on 
by Pelagians, Semi-Pelagians, Jesuits, Socinians, Arminians, 
“and others, it may deserve a more full consideration, And 
therefore I shall now proceed to a more particular and thorough i 
enquiry into this notion. a: 
Now lest some should suppose that I do not understand 
those that place Liberty in Indifference, or should charge me 
With misrepresenting their opinion, I would signify, that I 
am sensible, there are some, who, when they talk of Liberty 
of the Will as consisting in Indiflerence, express themselves 
_ as though they would not be understood to mean the In- 
difference of the inclination or tendency of the will, but an 
Indifference of the soul’s power of willing; or that the Will, 
with respect to its power or ability to choose, is indifferent, - 
can go either way indifferently, either to the right hand or 
left, either act or forbear to act, one as well as the other. 
This indeed seems to be a refining of some particular writers 
only, and newly invented, which will by no means consist with 
the manner of expression used by the defenders of Liberty 
of Indifference in. general. I wish such refiners would 
_ thoroughly consider, whether they distinctly know their own 
meaning, when they make a distinction between an Indiffer- 
ence of the soul as to its power or ability of choosing, and 
the soul’s Indifference as to the preference or choice itself; 
and whether they do not deceive themselves in imagining that 
they have any distinct meaning at all. The indifference of 
the soul as to its ability or power to will, must be the same - 
thing as the Indifference of the state of the power or faculty - 
of the Will, or the Indifference of the state which the soul 
itself, which has that power or faculty, hitherto remains in, 


* Dr. Wuirsy, and some other Arminians, make a distinction of different 
kinds of freedom; one of God, and perfect spirits above ; another of persons in a 
state of trial. The former Dr Wuirsy allows to consist with necessity; the 

latter he holds to be without necessity: and this latter he supposes to be requisite 
to our being the subject of praise or dispraise, rewards or punishments, precepts — 
and prohibitions, promises and threats, exhortations and dehortations, and a coves 
nant-treaty. And to this freedom he supposes Indifference to be requisite, In 
his Discourse on the five points, (p. 299, 300) he says; “It is a freedom (speak- 
ing of a freedom not only from co-action, but from necessity) requisite, as we con- 
ceive, to render us capable of trial or probation, and to render our actions worthy 
of praise or dispraise, and our persons of rewards or punishments.” And in the 
next page, speaking of the same matter, he says, “ Excellent to this purpose, are 
the words of Mr. Tuornpaxe: We say not, that Indifference is requisite to all freedom, 
but to the freedom: of man alone in this state of travail and proficience ; the ground of 
which is God’s tender of a treaty, and conditions of peace and reconcilement to fallen 
man, together with those precepts and prohibitions, those promises and threats, those ex- 
hortations and dehortations, it is enforeed with.” 
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as to the exercise of that power, in the choice it shall b 
by make. : : . 
But not to insist any longer on the inexplicable abstre 
ness of this distinction ; let what will wae once 
the meaning of them that use it, thus much must at least 
intended by Arminians when they talk of ap 


essential to Liberty of Will, if they intend any yin ¢ 
. “ . : e-yuty 
respect to their purpose, viz. That it is such an Indifference | 
leaves the Will not determined already ; but free from actual ) 
possession, and vacant of predetermination, so far, that there _ 
may be room for the exercise of the self-determining power of 
the Will; and that the Will's freedom consists in, or de | 
upon this vacancy and-opportunity that is left for the Will itself 
to be the determiner of the act that is to be the free act. ; 
And here | would observe in the first place, that to make 
out this scheme of Liberty, the Indifference must be ect 
and absolute ; there must be a perfect freedom from ante- 
cedent preponderation or inclinction. Because if the Will be 
already inclined, before it exerts its own sovereign power on 
itself, then its inclination is not wholly owing to itself: if 
when two opposites are proposed to the soul for its choice, the 
proposal does not find the soul wholly in a state of Indiffer- 
ence, then it is not found in a state of Liberty for mere self: 
determination.—The least degree of an antecedent bias must 
be inconsistent with their notion of Liberty. For so long as 
wes inclination possesses the will, and is not removed, the 
ormer binds the latter, so that it is utterly impossible that the 
Will should act otherwise than agreeably to it. Surely the 
Will cannot act or choose contrary to a remaining prevaili 
inclination of the Will. To suppose otherwise, would be the 
same thing as to suppose that the Will is inclined contrary to 
its present prevailing inclination, or contrary to what it is 
inclined to. That which the Will prefers, to that, all things 
considered, it preponderates and inclines. It is equally im- 
possible for the Will to choose contrary to its own remaining 
and present preponderating inclination, as it is to prefer con- 
trary to its own present preference, or choose contrary to its 
own present choice. The Will, therefore, so long as it is 
under the influence of an old preponderating inclination, is not 
at Liberty for a new free act; or any, that shall now be an act 
of self-determination. ‘That which is a selfdetermined free 
act, must be one which the will determines in the possession 
and use of a peculiar sort of Liberty; such as consists in a 
freedom from every thing, which, if it were there, would make 
it wmpossible that the Will, at that time, should be otherwise 
than that way to which it tends.* 


ey There is a little intricacy in this mode of expression. It may be thus illus- 
Sted. Suppose it were asserted, “ That it is impossible fer the will te be other- 
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; “Bi f any one should say, there is no need that the Pay 
ence should be perfect; but although a former inclination 
still remains, yet, if it be be not very strong, possibly the 
ren. 
ssl 


th of the Will may oppose and overcome it :—This is 

y absurd ; for the strength of the Will, let it be never so 
great, gives it no such sovereignty and command, as to cause 
itself to prefer and not to prefer at the same time, or to choose 
contrary to its own present choice. 

Therefore, if there be the least degree of antecedent 
preponderation of the Will, it must be perfectly abolished, 
before the Will can be at liberty to determine itself the con- 
trary way. And if the Will determines itself the same way, 
it was not a free determination, because the Will is not wholly 
at Liberty in so doing; its determination is not altogether 
from itself, but it was partly determined before, in its prior 
inclination : and all the Freedom the Will exercises in the 
case, is in an increase of inclination, which it gives itself, 
added to what it had by a foregoing bias; so much is from 
itself, and so much is from perfect Indifference. For though 
the Will had a previous tendency that way, yet as to that 
additional degree of inclination, it had no tendency. There- 

- fore the previous tendency is of no consideration, with respect 
to the act wherein the Will is free. So that it'comes to the 
same thing which was said at first, that as to the act of the 

- Will, wherein the Will is free, there must be perfect Indiffer- 
ence, or equilibrium. Estos 

To illustrate this: suppose a sovereign self-moving power 
in a natural body ; but that the body is in motion already, by 
an antecedent bias; for instance, gravitation towards the 
eentre of the earth; and has one degree of motion by virtue 
of that previous tendency; but by its self-moving power it 
adds one degree more to its motion, and moves so much more — 
swiftly towards the centre of the earth than it would do by its 
gravity only: it is evident, all that is owing to a self-moving 
power in this case, is the additional degree of motion ; and that 
the other degree which it had from gravity, is of no considera- 
tion in the case; the effect is just the same, as if the body had 
received from itself one degree of motion from a state of per- 
fect rest. So,if we suppose a self-moving power given to the 
scale of a balance, which has a weight of one degree beyond 
the opposite scale ; and if we ascribe to it an ability to add to 
itself another degree of force the same way, by its self-mov- 


wise at any one given time, than that way to which it tends.” Such a proposi- 

- tion one might think, none who understood the terms would controvert ; for it 
would be to controvert this proposition, ‘‘ The will is as its tendency.” And yet, 
the advocates for a self-determining power must assert a liberty which denies this 
plain proposition, W. - 
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ing power ; this is just the same thing as to ascribe tovit a 
power to give itself one degree of preponderation from a perfect 
equilibrium ; and so much power as the scale has to give itself 
an over-balance from a perfect equipoise, so much self-moving 
self-preponderating power it has, and no more So that its 
free power this way is always to be measured from perfect equi- 
librium. . 
I need say no more to prove, that if Indifference be es- 
sential to Liberty, it must be perfect Indifference ; and that 
so far as the Will is destitute of this, so far is it destitute of 
that freedom by which it is in a capacity of being its own 
determiner, without being at all passive, or subject to the 
power and sway of something else in its motions and deter- 
minations. : 

Having observed these things, let us now try whether this 
notion of the Liberty of Will consisting in Indifference and 
equilibrium, and the Will’s self-determination in such a state, 
be not absurd and inconsistent. 

And here I would lay down this as an axiom of undoubt- 
ed truth; that every free act is done 1 astate of freedom, and 
not only arveR such a state. If anact of the Will bean act 
wherein the soul is free, it must be exerted in a state of free- 
dom, and in the time of freedom. It will not suffice, that the 
act immediately follows a state of Liberty ; but Liberty must 
yet continue, and co-exist with the act; the soul remaining in 
possession of Liberty. Because that is the notion of a free 
act of the soul, even an act wherein the soul uses or exercises 
Liberty. But if the soul is not, in the very time of the act, 
in the possession of Liberty, it cannot at that time be in the 
use of it. 

Now the question is, whether ever the soul of man puts 
forth an act of Will, while it yet remains in a state of Liberty, 
viz. as implying a state of Indifference ; or whether the soul 
ever exerts an act of preference, while at that very time the 
Will is in a perfect equilibrium, not inclining one way more 
than another. The very putting of the question is sufficient 
to show the absurdity of the affirmative answer; for how ridi- 
culous would it be for any body to insist, that the soul chooses 
one thing before another, when at the very same instant it 
is perfectly indifferent with respect to each! This is the 
same thing as to say, the soul prefers one thing to another, 
at the very same time that it has no preference.—Choice and 
preference can no more be in a state of Indifference, than 
motion can be in a state of rest, or than the preponderation 
of the scale of a balance can be in a state of equilibrium.— 
Motion may be the next moment after rest; but cannot co- 
exist with it, in any, even the least part of it. So choice may 
be immediately after a state of Indifference, but cannot co- 
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far from agreeing together, and being essential one | 

_ to another, that they are contrary one to another, and 

one excludes and destroys the other, as much as motion 
and rest, light and darkness, or life and death. So that 
the Will acts not at all, does not so much as begin to act 
in the time of such Liberty: freedom has ceased to be, at 
the first moment of action; and therefore Liberty cannot 
reach the action, to affect, or qualify it, or give it a deno- 
mination, any more than if it had ceased to be, twenty years 

_ before the action began. The moment that Liberty ceases 

be, it ceases to be a qualification of any thing. If light — 

and darkness succeed each other instantaneously, light quali- 

fies nothing after it is gone out, to make any thing lightsome ge 

or bright, at the first moment of perfect darkness, any more = = © 4 

than months or years after. Life denominates nothing vital, 

at the first moment of perfect death. So freedom, if it con- 

sists in, or implies Indifference, can denominate nothing free, 

at the first moment of preference or preponderation. ‘There- 

fore it is manifest, that no Liberty which the soul is possessed 

of, or ever uses, in any of its acts of volition, consists in Indif- 

ference ; and that the opinion of such as suppose, that Indif- 2 

ference belongs to the very essence of Liberty, is to the highest 

degree absurd and contradictory. 3 
If any one should imagine, that this manner of arguing 

is nothing but a trick and delusion ; and to evade the reason- 

ing, should say, that the thing wherein the will exercises its 

Liberty, is not in the act of choice or preponderation itself, 

but in determining itself to a certain choice or preference ;- 

that the act of the Will, wherein it is free, and uses its own 

sovereignty, consists in its causing or determining the change 

or transition from a state of Indifference to a certain prefer- 

ence or determining to give a certain turn to the balance, 

which has hitherto been even; and that the Will exerts this 

act in a state of Liberty, or while the Will yet remains in 

equilibrium, and perfect master of itself—lI say, if any one 

chooses to express his notion of Liberty, after this, or some 

such manner, let us see if he can succeed any better than 

before. , 

What is asserted is, that the Will, while it yet remains 

in perfect equilibrium, without preference, determines to 

change itself from that state, and excite in itself a certain 

choice or preference. Now let us see whether this does not 


come to the same absurdity we had before. If it be so, that : 
the Will, while it yet remains perfectly indifferent, determines 
Vou. u. 10 
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to put itself out of that state, and to give itself a certain pre-— 
ponderation ; then I would enquire, whether the soul does” 
not determine this of choice; or whether the Will coming to 
a determination to do so, be. not the same thing as the soul 
coming to achoice todo so. If the soul does not determine 
this of choice, or in the exercise of choice, then it does not 
determine it voluntarily. And if the soul does not determine 
it voluntarily, or of its own will, then in what sense does its 
will determine it? Andif the will does not determine it, then 
how is the Liberty of the Will exercised in the determination ? 
What sort of Liberty is exercised by the soul in those deter- 
minations, wherein there is no exercise of choice, which are 
not voluntary, and wherein the will is not concerned? But if 
it be allowed, that this determination is an act of choice, and 
it be insisted on, that the soul, while it yet remains in a state of 
perfect Indifference, chooses to put itself out of that state, and 
to turn itself one way; then the soul is already come to a 
choice, and chooses that way. And so we have the very same 
absurdity which we had before. Here is the soul in a state of 
choice, and in a state of equilibrium, both at the same time: 
the soul already choosing one way, while it remains in a state 
of perfect Indifference, and has no choice of one way more 
than the other. And indeed this manner of talking, though it 
may a little hide the absurdity, in the obscurity of expression, 
increases the inconsistence. To say, the free act of the will, or 
the act which the will exerts in a state of freedom and Indiffe- 
rence, does not imply preference in it, but is what the will 
does in order to cause or produce a preference, is as much as 
to say, the soul chooses (for to well and to choose are the same 
thing) without choice, and prefers without preference, in order 
to cause or produce the beginning of a preference, or the first 
choice. And that is, that the first choice is exerted without 
_ choice, in order to produce itself! 

“If any, to evade these things, should own, that a state of Li- 
berty and a state of Indifference, are not the same, and that the 
former may be without the latter; but should say, that Indiffe- 
rence is still essential to freedom, as it is necessary to go imme- 
diately before it ; it being essential to the freedom of an act of 
will that it should directly and immediately arise out of a state 
of Indifference : still this will not help the cause of Arminian 
Liberty, or make it consistent with itself. For if the act springs 
immediately out of a state of Indifference, then it does not 
arise from antecedent choice or preference. But if the act 
arises directly out of a state of Indifference, without any inter- 
vening choice to determine it, then the act not being deter- 
mined by choice, is not determined by the will; the mind 
exercises no free choice in the affair, and free choice and free 
will have no hand in the determination of the act. Which is 
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ly ine nisistent with their notion of the freedon 


should suppose, that these ta may 
by saying, that the Liberty of the mind ¢ in 
spend the act of the will, and so keep it ina 
erence, until there has been opportunity for con- 
-and so shall say, that however Indifference is not 
Liberty in such a manner, that the mind must 
hoice in a state of Indifference, which is an incon- 
a the act of will must spring immediately out 
ference ; yet Indifference may be essential to the 
of acts of the will in this respect ; viz. That Liberty 
a power of the mind to forbear or suspend the act aes 
a, and keep the mind in a state of Indifference for ere 


t, until there has been opportunity for proper deli- — 
beration: I say, if any one imagines that this helps the 1 rr; 
it is a great mistake: it reconciles no inconsistenc 
relieves no difficulty.—For here the following things must be 
observed, ee 
1. That this suspending of Volition, if there be properly — 
any such thing, is itself an act of Volition. If the mind deter- 
mines to suspend its act, it determines it voluntarily ; it chooses 
on some consideration, to suspend it. And this choice or 
determination, is an act of the will: And indeed it is supposed Soe 
to be so in the very hypothesis ; for it is supposed that the 2 
% Liberty of the will consists in its Power to do this, and that its = 
doing it is the very thing wherein the will exercises its Liberty. fz 
But how can the will exercise Liberty in it, if it be not an act 
~ of the will? The Liberty of the will is not exercised in any 
ns; thing but what the will does. : 
_ -~—-Y,:~‘This determining to suspend acting is not only an act 
of the will, but it is supposed to be the only free act of the will ; 
because it is said, that this is the thing wherein the Liberty of 
the will consists—If so, then this is all the act of will that 
we have to consider in this controversy. And now, the former 
question returns upon us ; viz. Wherein consists the freedom 
of the will 22 those acts wherein it is free? And if this act of 
determining a suspension be the only act in which the will is 
free, then wherein consists the will’s freedom with respect to 
this act of suspension? And how is Indifference essential to 
this act? The answer must be, according to what is supposed 
3 in the evasion under consideration, that the Liberty of the 
will in this act of suspension, consists in a power to suspend 
even this act, until there has been opportunity for thorough 
deliberation. But this will be to plunge directly into the 
grossest nonsense : for it is the act of suspension itself that we 
are speaking of; and there is no room for a space of delibera- 
tion and suspension in order to determine whether we will 
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uspension, to consider whether we will 

: vill be | pesky Siepemne For during the space 

é pension, to consider whether to suspend, the act is, 
suspended. ‘There is no medium between suspendin, 


and immediately acting ; and therefore no poss pility of void 
ing either the one or the other one moment. do we 


~~ And besides, this is attended with ridiculous absurdity _ 
another way: for now, it seems, Liberty consists w ~*~ 
mind having Power to suspend its determination whetl 
pend or no; that there may be time for consideration, wh ai 
4 it be best to suspend. And if Liberty consists in es. 
only, then this is the Liberty under consideration. We have ¥ 


to enquire now, how Liberty, with respect to this act of sus- 
pending a determination of suspension, consists in Indifference, 
or how Indifference is essential to it. The answer, according 
to the hypothesis we are upon, must be, that it consists in 3 4 
Power of suspending even this last-mentioned act, to have __ 
time to consider whether to suspend that. And then the same 
- difficulties and enquiries return over again with respect to that; 
and so on for ever. Which, if it would shew any thing, would 
shew only that there is no such thing as a free act. It drives 
ihe exercise of freedom back im infinitum ; and that is to drive - 
PoL ae 


jt out of the world. 
And besides all this, there is a Delusion, and a latent _ 
eross contradiction in the affair another way; in as much as in 
explaining how, or in what respect the will is free, with regard 
to a particular act of Volition, it is said, that its Liberty con- 
sists in a Power to determine to suspend that act, which places 
Liberty not in that act of Volition which the enquiry is about, 
but altogether in another antecedent act. Which contradicts 
che thing supposed in both the question and answer. The 
question is, wherein consists the mind’s Liberty in any particu- 
lar act of Volition? And the answer, in pretending to shew __ 
wherein lies the mind’s Liberty in that act, in effect says, it 
does not lie in that act at all, but in another, viz. a Volition 
to suspend that act. And therefore the answer is both contra- 
dictory, and altogether impertinent and beside the purpose. 
For it does not shew wherein the Liberty of the will consists 
in the act in question ; instead of that, it supposes it does not 
consist in that act at all, but in another distinct from it, even a 
Volition to suspend that act, and take time to consider of it, 
And no account is pretended to be given wherein the mind is 
free with respect to that act, wherein this answer supposes the 
Liberty of the mind indeed consists, viz, the act of suspension, 
or of determining the suspension. 
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 ——- Concerning the supposed Liberty of the Will, as opposite to all 
4 és : Necessity. ; 
= galt is chiefly insisted on by Arminians, in this controversy, 
i _ * as a thing most important and essential in human Liberty, that _ 


____ yolitions, or the acts of the will, are contingent events ; under- 

z. standing contingence as opposite, not only to constraint, but — 

3g ts to all Necessity. Therefore | would particularly consider this 
as ee 


3 matter. 5 ae 
. And, First, I would enquire, whether there is, or can be 
any such thing, as a volition which is contingent in such a 


sense, as not only to come to pass without any Necessity of 
constraint or co-action, but also without a Necessity of conse- 
quence, or an infallible connection with any thing foregoing.— 
Secondly, Whether, if it were so, this would at all help the cause 
of Liberty. 
7 I. I would consider whether volition is a thing that ever 
, _ does, or can come to pass, in this manner, contingently. ; 
_ And here it must be remembered, that it has been already 
- shewn, that nothing can ever come to pass without a cause, - 
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_——s er a reason, why it exists in this manner rather than another ; 
--—~—— and _ the evidence of this has been particularly applied to the 
ee acts of the will. Now if this be so, it will demonstrably fol- 
a low, that the acts of the will are never contingent, or without 
= Necessity in the sense spoken of; in as much as those things 


: which have a cause, or areason of their existence, must be con- 
_ . . . - . 
4 nected with their cause. This appears by the following consi- 
: derations. 

1. For an event to have a cause and ground of its exis- 
tence, and yet not to be connected with its cause, is an incon- 
gistence. For if the event be not connected with the cause, 

it is not dependent on the cause ; its existence is as it were 
loose from its influence, and may attend it, or may not ; it 
being a mere contingence, whether it follows or attends the 
influence of the cause, or not: And that is the same thing as 
not to be dependent on it. And to say, the event is not de- 
: pendent on its cause, is absurd ; it is the same thing as to say, . 
it is not its cause, nor the event the effect of it; for depen- 
‘dence on the influence of a cause is the very notion of an 
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effect. If there be no such relation between one thing and 
another, consisting in the connection and dependence of one — 
thing on the influence of another, then it is certain there is no 
such relation between them as is signified by the terms cause 
and effect. So far as an event is dependent on a cause, and 
connected with it, so much causality is there in the case, and 
no more. The cause does, or brings to pass, no more in any 
event, than is dependent on it. If we say, the connection and 
dependence is not total, but partial, and that the effect, 
though it has some connection and dependence, yet is not 
entirely dependent on it; that is the same thing as to say, 
that not all that is in the event is an effect of that cause, but 
that only part of it arises from thence, and part some other 
Way. 
2. If there are some events which are not necessarily con- 
nected with their causes, then it will follow, that there are 
some things which come to pass without any cause, contrary 
to the supposition. For if there be any event which was not 
necessarily connected with the influence of the cause under 
such circumstances, then it was contingent whether it would 
attend or follow the imfluence of the cause, or no; it might 
have followed, and it might not, when the cause was the 
same, its influence the same, and under the same circum- 
stances. And if so, why did it follow, rather than not follow ? 
Of this there is no cause or reason. Therefore here is some- 
thing without any cause or reason why it is, viz. the follow- 
ing of the effect on the influence of the cause, with which 
it was not necessarily connected. If there be no necessary 
connection of the effect on any thing antecedent, then we 
may suppose that sometimes the event will follow the cause, 
and sometimes not, when the cause is the same, and in every 
respect in the same state and circumstances. And what can 
be the cause and reason of this strange phenomenon, even 
this diversity, that in one instance, the effect should follow, 
in another not? It is evident by the supposition, that this is 
wholly without any cause or ground. Here is something in 
the present manner of the existence of things, and state of the 
world, that is absolutely without a cause. Which is contrary 
to the supposition, and contrary to what has been before de- 
monstrated, 

3. To suppose there are some events which have a 
cause and ground of their existence, that yet are not neces- 
sarily connected with their cause, is to suppose that they have 
a cause which is not their cause. Thus; if the effect be not 
necessarily connected with the cause, with its influence and 
influential circumstances ; then, as I observed before, it is a 
thing possible and supposable, that the cause may sometimes 
exert the same influence, under the same circumstances, and 


1a ? And yet 


supposition, 1 same cause, \ 


und ‘n all circumstances 
ce, are the same, it was followed with the e 
fect. By which it is m st, that the effect in this last 
instance was not owing to the influence of the cause, but must 
come to pass some other way. For it was proved before, that 
= the influence of the cause was not sufficient to produce the 
: effect. And if it was not sufficient to produce it, then the 
_ production of it could not be owing to that influence, but 
. must be owing to something else, or owing to nothing. And 
7 if the effect be not owing to the influence of the cause, then 
a“ 


itis not the cause. Which brings 1 
; a cause, and no cause, that which is t 
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ound and reason of 
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s _ ground and reason of its existence. —- 
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A If the matter be not already so plain as to render any 


further reasoning upon it impertinent, | would say, that which. 


seems to be the cause in the supposed case, can be no cause; 

S its power and influence having, on a full trial, proved insufhi- 
cient to produce such an effect: and if it be not sufficient to 
produce it, then it does not produce it. To say other- 
“> wise, is to say, there is power to do that which there is not 
_ power to do. If there be in a cause sufficient power exerted, 
and in circumstances sufficient to produce an effect, and so 
effect be actually produced at one time; all these things 
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one time, .cannot be sufficient at another, with precisely the 
same influential circumstances. And therefore if the effect 
| follows, it is not owing to that cause; unless the different 
: time be a circumstance which has influence: but that is con- 
‘trary to the supposition ; for it is supposed that all circum- 
stances that have influence, are the same. And besides, this 
= would be to suppose the time to be the cause; which is con- 
____ trary to the supposition of the other thing being the cause. 
But if merely diversity of time has no influence, then it is evi- 
dent that it is as much of an absurdity to say, the cause was 
sufficient to produce the effect at one time, and not at another ; 
e as to say, that it is sufficient to produce the effect at a certain 
: time, and yet not sufficient to produce the same effect at the 
same time. : 
On the whole, it is clearly manifest, that every effect has 
a necessary connection with its cause, or with that which is 
the true ground and reason of its existence. And, therefore, 
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_ the existence of a thing, and at the same time is wor the | 


concurring, will produce the effect at all times. And so we 
225 may turn it the other way; that which proves not sufficient at 
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if there be no event without a cause, as was proved before, 
then no event whatsoever is contingent, in the manner that 
Arminians suppose the free acts of the will to be contingent. 


» SECT. IX. 


Of the Connection of the Acts of the Will with the Dictates of 
the Understanding. 


It is manifest, that no Acts of the Will are contingent, in 
such a sense as to be without all necessity, or so as not to be 
necessary with a necessity of consequence and Connection ; 
because every Act of the Will is some way connected with 
the Understanding, and is as the greatest apparent good is, in 
the manner which has already been explained; namely, that 
the soul always wills or chooses that which in the present 
view of the mind, considered in the whole of that view, and all 
that belongs to it, appears most agreeable. Because, as was 
observed before, nothing is more evident than that, when 
men act voluntarily, and do what they please, then they do 
what appears most agreeable to them; and to say otherwise, 
would be as much as to affirm, that men do not choose what 
appears to suit them best, or what seems most pleasing to them ; 
or that they do not choose what they prefer. Which brings 
the matter to a contradiction. 

And as it is very evident in itself, that the Acts of the 
Will have some Connection with the dictates or views of the 
Understanding, so this is allowed by some of the chief of the 
Arminian writers; particularly by Dr. Wuirsy and Dr. 
Samvuet Crarx.. Dr. Turnsuur, though a great enemy to 
the doctrine of necessity, allows the same thing. In his 
Christian Philosophy, (p. 196.) he with much approbation 
cites another philosopher, as of the same mind, in these words: 
“No man, (says an excellent philosopher) sets himself about 
any thing, but upon some view or other, which serves him for 
areason for what he does ; and whatsoever faculties he employs, 
the Understanding, with such light as it has, well or ill formed, 
constantly leads; and by that light, true or false, all her opera- 
tive powers are directed. The Will itself, how absolute and in- 
controllable soever it may be thought, never fails in its obedi- 
ence to the dictates of the Understanding. Temples have their 
sacred images; and we see what influence they have always 
had over a great part of mankind; but in truth, the ideas and 
images In men’s minds are the invisible powers that constantly 
govern them; and to these they all pay universally a ready sub- 
mission.”” But whether this be in a just consistence with them- 
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- plainly supposes, that the Acts and Deter- 
‘Will always follow the Understanding’s view . 
the greatest good to be obtained, or evil to be avoided; or, 
in other words, that the Determinations of the Will constantly 
‘and infallibly follow these two things in the Understanding: 
lL. The degree of good to be obtained, and evil to be avoided, 
proposed to the Understanding, and apprehended, viewed, and 
taken notice of by it. 2. The degree of the Understanding’s 
apprehension of that good or evil; which is increased by at- 
tention and consideration. That this is an opinion in which 
he is exceeding peremptory, (as he is in every opinion which 
he maintains in his controversy with the Galvinists) with dis- 
dain of the contrary opinion, as absurd and self-contradictory, 
will appear by the following words, in his Discourse on the 
Five Points.* + 
_ “ Now, it is certain, that what naturally makes the Under- 
_ standing to perceive, is evidence proposed, and apprehended, 
considered or adverted to: for nothing else can be requisite 
to make us come to the knowledge of the truth. Again, 
what makes the Will choose, is something approved by the 
Understanding ; and consequently appearing to the soul as 
good. And whatsoever it refuseth, is something represented 
by the Understanding, and so appearing to the Will, as evil. 
Whence all that God requires of us is and can be only this ; to 
refuse the evil, and choose the good. Wherefore, to say that 
evidence proposed, apprehended and considered, is not sufhi- 
cient to make the Understanding approve ; or that the greatest 
good proposed, the greatest evil threatened, when equally be- 
lieved and reflected on, is not sufficient to engage the Will to 
choose the good and refuse the evil, is in effect to say, that 
which alone doth move the Will to choose or to refuse, is not 
sufficient to engage it so to do; which being contradictory to 
itself, must of necessity be false. Be it then so, that we natu- 
rally have an aversion to the truths proposed to us in the gos- 
pel: that only can make us indisposed to attend to them, but 
cannot hinder our conviction when we do apprehend them, and 
attend to them.—Be it, that there is in us also a renitency to 
the good we are to choose; that only can indispose us to be- 
lieve it is, and to approve it as our chiefest good. Be it, that 
we are prone to the evil that we should decline; that only can 
render it the more difficult for us to believe it is the worst of 
evils. But yet, what we do really beheve to be our chiefest 
good,.will still be chosen ; and what we apprehend to be the 
worst of evils, will, whilst we do continue under that conviction, 
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threatened, when equally beheved and reftected on, is sufficient to 
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psc by us. It therefore can be only requi 
to these ends, that the Good Spirit. should so” 
Understandings, that we attending to, and cons) 
lies before us, should apprehend, and be convinced 
and that the blessings of the gospel should be so propounded to ~ 
us, as that we may discern them to be our chiefest good ; and 
the miseries it threateneth, so as we may be convinced that they 
are the worst of evils; that we may choose the one, ‘re 
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_ Here let it be observed, how plainly and B sephaes oe it 
is asserted, that the greatest good proposed, and the greatest evil 
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engage the Will to choose the good, and refuse the evil, and is . 
that alone which doth move the Will to choose or to refuse ; and 
that it is contradictory to itself,to suppose otherwise ; and there- 
fore must of necessity be false ; and then what we do really be- 
lieve to be our chiefest good will still be chosen, and what we ap- 
prehend to be the worst of evils, will, whilst we continue un — 
that conviction, be refused by us. Nothing could have been 
said more to the purpose, fully to signify, that the determina- 
tions of the Will must evermore follow the illumination, con- 
viction and notice of the Understanding, with regard to the 
greatest good and evil proposed, reckoning both the degree of 
good and evil understood, and the degree of Understanding, 
notice and conviction of that proposed good and evil; and that 
it is thus necessarily, and can be otherwise in no instance: be- 
cause it is asserted, that it implies a contradiction, to suppose it 
ever to be otherwise. 

1 am sensible, the doctor’s aim in these assertions is 
against the Calvinists; to show, m opposition to them, that 
there is no need of any physical operation of the Spirit of God 
on the Will, to change and determine that to a good choice, 
but that God’s operation and assistance is only moral, suggest- 
ing ideas to the Understanding; which he supposes to be 
enough, if those ideas are attended to, infallibly to obtain the 
end. But whatever his design was, nothing can more directly 
and fully prove, that every determination of the Will, in 
choosing and refusing, is necessary ; directly contrary to his 
own notion of the liberty of the Will. For if the determina- 
tion of the Will, evermore, in this manner, follows the light, 
conviction, and view of the Understanding, concerning the 
greatest good and evil, and this be that alone which moves the 
Will, and it be a contradiction to suppose otherwise ; then it is 
necessarily so, the Will necessarily follows this light or view of 
the Understanding, not only in some of its acts, but in every 
act of choosing and refusing. So that the Will does not de- 
termine itself, in any one of its own acts; but every act of 
choice and refusal depends on, and is necessarily connected 
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‘with some antecedent cause; which cause is not the Will it- 
nor any act of its own, nor any thing pertaining to that 
ulty, but something belonging to another faculty, whose acts 
ae) pete the Will, in all its acts, and govern and determine 
rem. si? 
Here, if it should be replied, that although it be true, that 
according to the doctor, the final determination of the Will al- 
ways depends upon, and is infallibly connected with the Un- 
derstanding’s conviction, and notice of the greatest good; yet 
the Acts of the Will are not necessary ; because that conviction 
of the Understanding is first dependent on a preceding Act of | 
the Will, in determining to take notice of the evidence exhibit- 
ed ; by which means the mind obtains that degree of conviction, 
which is sufficient and effectual to determine the consequent 
and ultimate choice of the Will ; and that the Will, with regard 
to that preceding act, whereby it determines whether to attend 
or no, is not necessary ; and that in this, the liberty of the Will 
consists, that when God holds forth sufficient objective light, 
the Will is at liberty whether to command the attention of the 
mind to it or not. 
Nothing can be more weak and inconsiderate than such 
a reply as this. For that preceding Act of the Will, in deter- 
mining to attend and consider, still is an Act of the Will; if the 
Liberty of the Will consists in it, (as is supposed) as if it be 
an Act of the Will, it is an act of cheice or refusal. And there- 
- fore, if what the Doctor asserts be true, it is determined by 
some antecedent light in the Understanding concerning the 
greatest apparent good or evil. For he asserts, it is that light 
which alone doth move the Will to choose or refuse. And there- 
fore the Will must be moved by that, in choosing to attend 
to the objective light offered, in order to another consequent 
act of choice: so that this act is no less necessary than the 
other. And if we suppose another Act of the Will, still pre- 
ceding both these mentioned, to determine both, still that 
also must be an Act of the Will, and an act of choice; and 
so must, by the same principles, be infallibly determined by 
some certain degree of light in the Understanding concern- 
ing the greatest good. And let us suppose as many Acts of 
the Will, one preceding another, as we please, yet are they 
every one of them, necessarily determined by a certain degree 
of light in the Understanding, concerning the greatest and 
most eligible good in that case ;_ and so, not one of them free 
according to Dr. Wuirsy’s notion of freedom. And if it be 
-gaid, the reason why men do not attend to light held forth, is 
because of ill habits contracted by evil acts committed be- 
fore, whereby their minds are indisposed to consider the truth 
+ held forth to them, the difficulty is not at all avoided : still the 
question returns, What determined the Will in those preced- 
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as ing evil acts? It must, by Dr. Warrsy’s principle 
is, the view of the Understanding concerning the gre 


and evil. If this view of the Understanding be that alone whic 
doth move the Will to choose or refuse, as the Doctor asserts, a: 
then every act of choice or refusal, from a man’s first existence, 

_ js moved and determined by this view; and this view of the 
Understanding exciting and governing the act, must 
the act. And therefore the Will is necessarily determmed, in 
every one of its acts, from a man’s first existence, by a cause 
beside the Will, and a cause that does not proceed from, or de- 


pend on any act of the Will at all. Which at once utterly abo- j 
t ~ jishes the Doctor’s whole scheme of Liberty of Will; and he, 3 
. Sh at one stroke, has cut the sinews of all his arguments from the | 


goodness, righteousness, faithfulness and sincerity of God, in 
his commands, promises, threatenings, calls, invitations, and 
expostulations ; which he makes use of, under the heads of re- 
probation, election; universal redemption, sufficient and effeetual 
grace, and the freedom of the Will of man; and has made vain 
all his exclamations against the doctrine of the Calvinists, as 
charging God with manifest unrighteousness, unfaithfulness, hy- % 

pocrisy, fallaciousness, and cruelty. 

Dr. Samver Crark, in his Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God,* to evade the argument to prove the 
necessity of volition, from its necessary Connection with the 
last dictate of the Understanding, supposes the latter not to 
be diverse from the Act of the Will itself. But if it be so, 
it will not alter the case as to the necessity of the Act. If the 
dictate of the Understanding be the very same with the de- 
termination of the Will; as Dr. CLarK supposes, then this 
determination is no fruit or effect of choice ; and if so, no Ti- 
berty of choice has any hand in it: it is necessary; that is, 
choice cannot prevent it. If the last dictate of the Understand- 
ing be the same with the determination of volition itself, then 
the existence of that determination must be necessary as to vo- 
hition; nas much as volition can have no opportunity to deter- 
mine whether it shall exist or no, it having existence already 
before volition has opportunity to determine any thing. It is 
itself the very rise and existence of volition. But a thing, after | 
it exists, has no opportunity to determinc as to its own existence ; 
it is too late for that. 

If liberty consists in that which Arminians suppose, viz. 
in the Will determining its own acts, having free opportunity 
and being without all necessity ; this is the same as to say, that 
liberty consists in the soul having power and opportunity to 
have what determinations of the Will it pleases. And if the 
determinations of the Will, and the last dictates of the Un- 
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derstanding, be the same thing, then Liberty consists in the 
‘mind having power and opportunity to choose its own dic- 
tates of Understanding. But this is absurd ; for it is to make 
the determination of choice prior to the dictate of Under- 
standing, and the ground of it; which cannot consist with the 
dictate of the Understanding being the determination of choice 
itself. . 

Here is no alternative; but to recur to the old absurdity 
of one determination before another, and the cause of it; 
and another before, determining that; and so on in infinitum. 
Tf the last dictate of the Understanding be the determination 
of the Will itself, and the soul be free with regard to that 
dictate, in the Arminian notion of freedom; then the soul, 
before that dictate of its Understanding exists, voluntarily 
and according to its own choice determines, in every case, 
what that dictate of the Understanding shall be; otherwise 
that dictate, as to the Will, is necessary ; and the acts deter- 
mined by it must also be necessary. So that here is a deter- 
mination of the mind prior to that dietate of the Understand- 
ing, an act of choice going before it, choosing and determin- 
ing what that dictate of the Understanding shall be: and this 
preceding act of choice, being a free act of Will, must also be 
the same with another last dictate of the Understanding: And 
if the mind also be free in that dictate of Understanding, that 
must be determined still by another; and so on for ever. 

Besides, if the dictate of the Understanding, and deter- 
mination of the Will. be the same, this confounds the Under- 
standing and Will, and makes them the same. Whether 
they be the same or no, I will not now dispute; but. only 
would observe, that if it be so, and the Arminian notion of 
liberty consists in a self-determining power in the Understand- 
‘ing, free of all necessity ; being independent, undetermined by 
any thing prior to its own acts and determinations; and the 
more the Understanding is thus independent, and sovereign 
over its own determinations, the more free: then the freedom 
of the soul, as a moral agent, must consist in the independence 
of the Understanding on any evidence or appearance of things, 
or any thing whatsoever that stands forth to the view of the 
mind, prior to the Understanding’s determination. And what 
a liberty is this! consisting in an ability, freedom and easiness 
of judging, either according to evidence, or against it ; having 
a sovereign command over itself at all times, to judge, either 
agreeably or disagreeably to what is plainly exhibited to its 
own view. Certainly, it is no liberty that renders persons the 


_ proper subjects of persuasive reasoning, arguments, exposiu- 


lations, and such hke moral means and inducements. The 
use of which with mankind is a main argument of the Armi- 
niens, to defend their notion of liberty without all necessity. 
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For according to this, the more free men are, the less they are 
under the government of such means, less subject to he 
of evidence and reason, and more independent on their i 
ence, in their determinations. 

And whether the Understanding and Will are the same 
or no, as Dr. CuarKx seems to suppose, yet in order ta main- 
tain the Arminian notion of liberty without, necessity, the 
free Will is not determined by the Understanding, nor ne- 
cessarily connected with the Understanding; and the further 
from such Connection, the greater the freedom. And when 
the liberty is full and complete, the determinations of the Will 
have no Connection at all with the dictates of the Understand- 
ing. And if so, in vain are all the applications to the Under- 
standing, in order to induce to any free virtuous act; and so 
in vain are all instructions, counsels, invitations, expostulations, 
and all arguments and. persuasives whatsoever: for these are 
but applications to the Understanding, and a clear and lively 
exhibition of the objects of choice to the mind’s view. But 
if, after all, the Will must be self-determined, and indepen- 
dent on the Understanding, to what purpose are things thus 
represented to the Understanding, in order to determine the 
choice ? ‘ 


SECT. X. 


Volition necessarily connected with the Influence of Motives ; 
with particular Observations on the great Inconsistence of 
Mr. Chubb’s Assertions and Reasonings, about the Free- 
dom of the Will. 


That every act of the will has some cause, and conse- 
quently (by what has been already proved) has a necessary 
connection with its cause, and so is necessary by a necessity 
of connection and consequence, is evident by this, that every 
act of the will whatsoever is excited by some motive : which is 
manifest, because, if the mind, in willing after the manner it 
does, is excited by no motive or inducement, then it has no 
end which it proposes to itself, or pursues in so doing ; it aims 
at nothing, and seeks nothing. And if it seeks nothing, then it 
does not go after any thing, or exert any inclination or prefer- 
ence towards any thing. Which brings the matter to a con- 
tradiction ; because for the mind to will something, and for it 
to go after something by an act of preference and inclination, 
are the same thing. 

But af every act of the will is excited by a Motive, then 
that Motive is the cause of the act. If the acts of the will are 
excited by Motives, then Motives are the causes of their 
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being excited ; or, which is the same thing, the cause of their 
existence. And if so, the existence of the acts of the will is 
properly the effect of their Motives. Motives do nothing, as 
Motives or inducements, but by their influence ; and so much 
as is done by their influence is the effect of them. For that is 
the notion of an effect, something that is brought to pass by the 
influence of something else. 

And if volitions are properly the effects of their Motives, 
then they are necessarily connected with their Motives. Every 
effect and event being, as was proved before, necessarily con- 
nected with that which is the proper ground and reason of its 
existence. Thus it is manifest, that volition is necessary, and is 
not from any self-determining power in the will: the volition, 
which is caused by previous Motive and inducement, is not 
caused by the will exercising a sovereign power over itself, to 
determine, cause and excite volitions in itself. This is not con- 
sistent with the wil! acting in a state of indifference and equili- 
brium, to determine itself to a preference ; for the way in which 
Motives operate is by biassing the will, and giving it a certain 
inclination or preponderaton one way. 

Here it may be proper to observe, that Mr. Cuvuss, in his 
Collection of Tracts on various Subjects, has advanced a scheme 
of liberty, which is greatly divided against itself, and thoroughly 
subversive of itself ; and that many ways. 

I. He is abundant in asserting, that the will, in all its acts, 
is influenced by motive and excitement ; and that this is the 
previous ground and reason of all its acts, and that it is never 
otherwise in any instance. He says, (p. 262.) ** No action can 
take place without some Motive to excite it.” And (p. 263.) 
** Volition cannot take place without some previous reason or 
Motive to induce it.”” And (p. 310.) Action would not take place 
without some reason or motive to induce it ; it being absurd to 
suppose, that the active faculty would be exerted without some 
PREVIOUS reason to dispose the mind to action.” So (also p. 257. 
And he speaks of these things, as what we may be absolutely 
certain of, and which are the foundation, the only foundation 
we have of certainty respecting God’s moral perfections. 
(p. 252—255, 261—264.) | . 

And yet, at the same time, by his scheme, the fluence of 
Motives upon us to excite to action, and tobe actually a ground 
of volition, is consequent on the volition or choice of the mind. 
For he very greatly insists upon it, that in all free actions, be- 
fore the mind is the subject. of those volitions, which Motives 
excite, it chooses to be so. It chooses, whether it will comply 
with the Motive, which presents itself in view, or not; and 
when various Motives are presented, it chooses which it will 
yield to, and which it will reject. (p. 256.) “ Every man has 
power to act, or to refrain from acting agreeably with, or con- 
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trary to, any motive that presents.” We reod “ Every man is 
at liberty to act, or refrain from acting agreeably with, a 
trary to, what each of these Motives, considered singly, would 
excite him to.—Man has power, and is as much at liberty to 
reject the Motive, that does prevail, as he has power, and 1s at 
liberty to reject those Motives that do not.” (And so p. 310, 
311.) “In order to constitute a moral agent, it is necessary, 
that he should have power to act, or to refrain from acting, upon 
such moral Motives, as he pleases.” And to the like purpose 
in many other places. According to these things, the will 


acts first, and chooses or refuses to comply with the Mo- 


tive, that is presented, before it falls under its prevailing 
influence : and it is first determined by the mind’s pleasure or 
choice, what Motives it will be induced by, before it is induced 
by them. 

Now, how can these things hang together ? How can the 
mind first act, and by its act of volition and choice determine, 
what motives shall be the ground and reason of its volition and 
choice ? Yor this supposes, the choice is already made, before 
the Motive has its effect ; and that the volition is already exert- 
ed, before the Motive prevails, so as actually to be the ground 
of the volition; and make the prevailing of the Motive the con- 
sequence of the volition, of which yet it is the ground. If the | 
mind has already chosen to comply with a Motive, and to yield : 
to its excitement, the excitement comes in too late, and is need- 
less afterwards. If the mind has already chosen to yield to a 
Motive which invites to a thing, that implies, and in fact is a 
choosing of the thing invited to ; and the very act of choice is 
before the influence of the Motive which induces, and is the 
ground of the choice ; the son is before-hand with the father 
that begets him: the choice is supposed to be the ground of 
that influence of the Motive, which very influence is supposed 
to be the ground of the choice. And so vice versa, the ehoice 
is supposed to be the consequence of the influence of the Mo- 
tive, which influence of the Motive is the consequence of that 
very choice. ; 

And besides, if the will acts first towards the Motive be- 
fore it falls under its influence, and the prevailing of the 
Motive upon it to induce it to act and choose, be the fruit and 
consequence of its act and choice, then how is the Motive 
‘‘a PREVIOUS ground and reason of the act and choice, so that 
in the nature of the things, volition cannot take place without 
some PREVious reason and Motive to induce it ;” and that this 
act 1s consequent upon, and follows the motive? Which 
things Mr. Cuuss often asserts, as of certain and undoubted 
truth. So that the very same Motive is both previous and con- 
sequent, both before and after, both the ground and fruit of the 
very same thing ! 
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Il. Agreeable to the forementioned inconsistent notion a 
Sel first acting towards the Motive, choosing whether it 
will comply with it, in order to it becoming a ground of the 
will’s acting, before any act of volition can take place, Mr. 
Cuuss frequently calls Motives and excitements to the action 
of the will, “the passive ground or reason of that action.” 
Which is a remarkable phrase ; than which I presume there is 
none more unintelligible, and void of distinct and consistent 


meaning, in all the writings of Duns Scotus, or Tuomas ~- 


Agurnas.. When he represents the Motive,volition as passive, 
he must mean—passive in that affair, or passive with respect 
to that action, which he speaks of; otherwise it is nothing to 
the design of his argument: he must mean, (if that can be 
called a meaning) that the Motive to volition is first acted upon 
or towards by the volition, choosing to yield to it, making it a 
ground of action, or determining to fetch its influence from 
thence; and so to make it a previous ground of its own exci-. 
tation and existence. Which is the same absurdity, as if one 
should say, that the soul of man, previous to its existence 
chose by what cause it would come into existence, and acted 
upon its cause, to fetch influence thence to bring it into being ;_ 
and so its cause was a passive ground of its existence ! 

Mr. Cuvuss very plainly supposes Motive or excitement 
to be the ground of the being of volition. He speaks of it as 
the ground or reason of the EXERTION of an act of the will, (p. 
391, and 392.) and expressly says, that “ volition cannot TAKE 
PLACE without some previous ground or Motive to induce it,” 
(p. 363.) And he speaks of the act as “ rrom the Motive, and 
FROM THE INFLUENCE of the Motive,” (p. 352) “and from the 
influence that the Motive has on the man, for the rropucTion _ 
of an action,” (p. 317.) Certainly there is no need of multi- 
plying words about this; it is easily judged, whether Motive 
can be the ground of volition taking place, so that the very 
production of it is from the influence of the Motive, and yet 
the Motive, before it becomes the ground of the volition, is 
passive, or acted upon by the volition. But this I will say, 
that a man who insists so much on clearness of meaning in 
others, and is so much in blaming their confusion and incon- 
sistence, ought if he was able, to have explained his meaning 
in this phrase of “passive ground of action,” so. as to shew it _ 
not to be confused and inconsistent. We 

If any should suppose, that Mr. Causs when he speaks of 
Motive as a“ passive ground of action,” doesnot mean passive 
with regard to that volition which it is the ground of, but some 
other antecedent volition (though his purpose and argument, 
and whole discourse, will by no means allow of such a suppo- 
sition) yet it would not help the matter in the least. For, (1.) 
if we suppose an act, by whic soul chooses to yield to the 
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invitation of a Motive to another volition ; both these supposed 
volitions are in effect the very same. A volition to yield to the 
force of a Motive inviting to choose something, comes to just 
the same thing as choosing the thing, which the Motive invites 
to, as I observed before. So that here can be no room to help 
the matter, by a distinction of two volitions. (2.) If the Motive 
be passive, not with respect to the same volition, to which the 
Motive excites, but to one truly distinct and prior ; yet, by Mr. 
Cuvuss, that prior volition cannot take place without a Motive 
or excitement, as a previous ground of its existence. For he in- 
sists, that “it is absurd to suppose any volition should take 
place without some previous Motive to induce it.” So that at 
last it comes to just the same absurdity: for if every volition 
must have a previous Motive, then the very first in the whole 
series must be excited by a previous Motive ; and yet the Motive 
to that first volition is passive ; but cannot be passive with re- 
gard to another antecedent volition, because, by the supposi- 
tion, it is the very first: therefore if it be passive with respect 
to any volition, it must be so with regard to that very volition 

_ of which it is the ground, and that is excited by it. 

“XIII. Though Mr. Cuuss asserts, as above, that every 
volition has some Motive, and that “in the nature of the thing, 
no volition can take place without some Motive to imduce it;” 
yet he asserts, that volition does not always follow the strong- 
est Motive ; or, in other words, is not governed by any superior 
strength of the Motive that is followed, beyond Motives to 
the contrary, previous to the volition itself. His own words, 
(p. 258.) are as follow: “Though with regard to physical 
causes, that which is strongest always prevails, yet it is other- 
wise with regard to moral causes. Of these, sometimes the 
stronger, sometimes the weaker, prevails. And the ground 
of this difference is evident, namely, that what we call moral 
causes, strictly speaking, are no causes at all, but barely pas- 
sive reasons of, or excitements to the action, or to the re- 
fraining from acting ; which excitements we have power, or 
are at liberty to comply with or reject, as I have shewed 
above.” And so throughout the paragraph, he, in a variety 
of phrases, insists, that the will is not always determined by 
the strongest Motive, unless by strongest we preposterously 
mean actually prevailing in the event; which is not in the 
Motive, but in the will; but that the will is not always deter- 
mined by the Motive, which is strongest by any strength 
previous to the volition itself. And he elsewhere abundantly 
asserts, that the will is determined by no superior strength or 
advantage, that Motives have, from any constitution or state of 
things, or any circumstances whatsoever, previous to the 
actual determination of the will. And indeed his whole dis- 
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‘course on human liberty implies it, his whole scheme is found- 
ed upon it. : : 

But these things cannot stand together. There is a diver- 
sity of strength in Motives to choice, previous to the choice 
itself, Mr, Cxuse himself supposes, that they do previously 
invite, induce, excite and dispose the mind to action. This im- 
plies, that they have something in themselves that is inviting, 
some tendency to induce and dispose to volition, previous to 
volition itself. And if they have in themselves this nature 
and tendency, doubtless they have it in certain limited degrees, 
which are capable of diversity ; and some have it in greater 
degrees, others in less; and they that have most of this ten- 
dency, considered with all their nature and circumstances, . 
previous to volition, are the strongest motives ; and those that 
have least, are the weakest Motives. 

Now if volition sometimes does not follow the Motive 
which is strongest, or has most previous tendency or advantage, 
all things considered, to induce or excite it, but follows the 
weakest, or that which as it stands previously in the mind’s 
view, has least tendency to induce it; herein the will appa- 
rently acts wholly without Motive, without any previous reason 
to dispose the mind to it, contrary to what the same author 
supposes. The act, wherein the will must proceed, without 
a previous motive to induce it, is the act of preferring the 
weakest motive. For how absurd is it to say, the mind sees 
previous reason in the Motive, to prefer that Motive before the 
other ; and at the same time to suppose, that there is nothing 
in the Motive, in its nature, state or any circumstances of it 
whatsoever, as it stands in the previous view of the mind, that _ 
gives it any preference ; but on the contrary, the other Motive 
that stands in competition with it, in all these respects, has 
most belonging to it that is inviting and moving, and has most 
of a tendency to choice and preference. This is certainly as 
much as to say, there is previous ground and reason in the 
Motive for the act of preference, and yet no previous reason 
for it. By the supposition, as to all that is in the two rival 
Motives which tends to preference, previous to the act of 
preference, it is not in that which is preferred, but wholly in 
the other: and yet Mr. Cuuss supposes, that the act of pre- 
ference is from previous ground and reason in the Motive which 
is preferred. But are these things consistent? Can there be 
previous ground in a thing for an event that takes place, 
and yet no previous tendency in it to that event ? 44 one thing 
follows another, without any previous tendency to its following, 
then [I should think it very plain, that it follows it without any 
manner of previous reason why it should follow. 

Yea, in this case, Mr. Cuusp supposes, that the event 
follows an antecedent, as the ground of its existence, which 
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has not only no tendency to it, but a contrary tendency. The 
event is the preference, which the mind gives to that Motive, 
which is weaker, as it stands in the previous view of the mind; 
the immediate antecedent is the view the mind has of the two 
rival Motives conjunctly ; in which previous view of the mind, 
all the preferableness, or previous tendency to preference, is 
supposed to be on the other side, or in the contrary Motive ; 
and all the unworthiness of preference, and so prev ten- 
dency to comparative neglect, or undervaluing, is on that side 
prem is preferred: and yet in this view of the mind is sup- 
posed to be the previous ground or reason of this aet of pre- 
ference, exciting it, and disposing the mind to it. Which, I 
leave the reader to judge, whether it be absurd or not. If it 
be not, then it is not absurd to say, that the previous tendency 
of an antecedent to a consequent, is the ground and reason 
why that consequent does not follow; and the want of a pre- 
vious tendency to an event, yea, a tendency to the con- 
trary, is the true ground and reason why that event does 
follow. 

An act of choice or preference is a comparative act, 
wherein the mind acts with reference to two or more things 
that are compared, and stand in competition in the mind’s 
view. Ifthe mind, in this comparative act, prefers that which 
appears inferior in the comparison, then the mind herein acts 
absolutely without Motive, or inducement, or any temptation 
whatsoever. Then, if a hungry man has the offer of two 
sorts of food, to both which he finds an appetite, but has a 
stronger appetite to one than the other; and there be no cir- 
cumstances or exeitements whatsoever in the case to induce 
him to take either the one or the other, but merely his appetite : 
if in the choice he makes between them, he chooses that 
which he has least appetite to, and refuses that to which he 
has the strongest appetite, this is a choice made absolutely with- 
out previous Motive, Excitement, Reason, or Temptation, as 
much as if he were perfectly without all appetite to either; 
because his volition in this case is a comparative act, following 
a comparative view of the food which he chooses, in which 
view his preference has absolutely no previous ground, yea, is 
against all previous ground and motive. And if there be any 
principle in man, from whence an act of choice may arise 
after this manner, from the same principle volition may arise 
wholly without Motive on either side. If the mind in its voli- 
tion can go beyond Motive, then it can go without Motive: 
for when it is beyond the Motive, it is out of the reach of the 
Motive, out of the limits of its influence, and so without Mo- 
tive. If so, this demonstrates the independence of volition on 
Motive; and no reason can be given for what Mr. Cuuss se 
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often asserts, even that “ in the nature of things volition cannot 
take place without a Motive to induce it.” ; 

If the Most High should endow a balance with agency or 
activity of nature, in such a manner, that when unequal weights 
are put into the scales, its agency could enable it to cause that 
scale to descend, which has the least weight, and so to raise 
the greater weight ; this would clearly demonstrate, that the 
motion of the balance does not depend on weights in the scales ; 
at least, as much as if the balance should move itself, when 
there is no weight in either scale. And the activity of the ba- 
lance which is sufficient to move itself against the greater weight, 
must certainly be more than sufficient to move it when there is 
no weight at all. 

Mr. Cuuss supposes, that the will cannot stir at all with- 
out some Motive; and also supposes, that if there be a Mo- 
tive to one thing, and none to the contrary, volition will in- 
fallibly follow that Motive. This is virtually to suppose an 
entire dependence of the will on Motives; if it were not 
wholly dependent on them, it could surely help itself a little 
without them ; or help itself a little against a Motive, without 
help from the strength and weight of a contrary Motive. And 
yet his supposing that the will, when it has before it various 
opposite Motives, can use them as it pleases, and choose its 
own influence from them, and neglect the strongest, and fol- 
low the weakest, supposes it to be wholly independent on 
Motives. Z 

Jt further appears, on Mr. Cuusp’s hypothesis, that voli- 
tion must be without any previous ground in any Motive, thus: 
if it be, as he supposes, that the will is not determined by any 
previous superior strength of the Motive, but determines and 
chooses its own Motive, then, whén the rival Motives are ex- 
actly equal, in all respects, it may follow either ; and may in 
“such a case, sometimes follow one, sometimes the other. 
And if so, this diversity which appears between the acts of the 
will, is plainly without previous ground in either of the Mo- 
tives ; for all that is previously in the Motives is supposed pre- 
cisely and perfectly the same, without any diversity whatso- 
ever. Now perfect identity, as to all that is previous in the 
antecedent, cannot be the ground and reason of diversity in 
the consequent. Perfect identity in the ground, cannot be a 
reason why it is not followed with the same consequence. And 
therefore the source of this diversity of consequence must be 
sought for elsewhere. 

And lastly, it may be observed, that however much Mr. 
Cuves insists, that no volition can take place without some 
Motive to induce it, which previously disposes the mind to it ; 
yet, as he also insists that the mind, without reference to any 
superior strength of Motives, picks and chooses for its Motive 
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to follow ; he himself herein plainly supposes, that, with regard 

to the mind’s preference of one Motive before another—it is 

not the Motive that disposes the will, but—the will disposes it- 
Self to follow the Motive. ni ; 

IV.. Mr. Cuvss supposes necessity to be utterly incon- 
sistent with agency ; and that to suppose a being to be an 
agent in that which is necessary, is a plain contradiction, p. 
311, and throughout his discourses on the subject o J 
he supposes, that necessity cannot consist with agency or 
freedom; and that to suppose otherwise, is to make Liberty 
and Necessity, Action and Passion, the same thing. And so 
he seems to suppose, that there is no action, strictly speaking, 
but volition ; and that as to the effects of volition in body or 
mind, in themselves considered, being necessary, they are 
said to be free, only as they are the effects of an act that is not 
necessary. 

And yet, according to him, volition itself is the effect of 
volition ; yea, every act of free volition ; and therefore every 
act of free volition must, by what has now been observed 
from him, be necessary. That every act of free volition is 
itself the effect of volition, is abundantly supposed by him. 
In p. 341, he says, “If a man is such a creature as I have 
proved him to be, that is, if he has in him a power of Liberty 
of doing either good or evil, and either of these is the subject 
of his own free choice, so that he might, 1r HE HAD PLEASED, 
have cHosen and done the contrary.” Here he supposes, 
all that is good or evil in man is the effect of his choice; and 
so that his good or evil choice itself is the effect of his plea- 
sure or choice, in these words, “he might if he had rLeasep, 
have cuosen the contrary.” So in p. 356, “ Though it be 
highly reasonable, that a man should always choose the 
greater good,—yet he may, if he PLEASE, cHoosE otherwise.” 
Which is the same thing as if he had said, he may if he chooses, 
choose otherwise. And then he goes on,—* that is, he may, 
if he pleases, choose what is good for himself,” &c. And again 
in the same page, “ The will is not confined by the under- 
standing to any particular sort of good, whether greater 
or less; but it is at liberty to choose what kind of good it 
pleases.”—If there be any meaning in the last words, it must 
be this, that the will is at liberty to choose what kind of good 
it chooses to choose ; supposing the act of choice itself deter- 
mined by an antecedent choice. The Liberty Mr. Cuuss 
speaks of, is not only a man’s power to move his body, agree- 
ably to an antecedent act of choice, but to use, or exert the 
faculties of his soul. 'Thus, (p. 379,) speaking of the faculties 
of the mind, he says,‘ Man has power and is at liberty to 
neglect these faculties, to use them aright, or to abuse them, 
as he pleases.” And that he supposes an act of choice, or 
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exercise of pleasure, properly distinct from, and antecedent 
to, those acts thus chosen, directing, commanding and pro- 
ducing the chosen acts, and even the acts of choice them- 
selves, is very plain in page 283. “ He can command his ac- 
tions ; and herein consists his Liberty ; he can give or deny 
himself that pleasure, as he pleases. .And p.377.—If the ac- 
tions of men—are not the produce of a free choice, or elec- 
tion, but spring from a necessity of nature, he cannot in 
reason be the object of reward or punishment on their ac- 
count. Whereas, if action in man, whether good or evil, is 
the produce of will or free choice; so that a man in either 
case had it in his power, and was at liberty to have cnosEn 
the contrary, he is the proper object of reward or punishment, 
according as he cuooses to behave himself.” Here, in these 
last words, he speaks of Liberty of cuoosine, according as he 
cHooses. So that the behaviour which he speaks of as subject 
to his choice, is his choosing itself, as well as his external con- 
duct consequent upon it. And therefore it is evident, he means 
not only external actions, but the acts of choice themselves, 
when he speaks of all free actions, as the propuce of free 
choice. And this is abundantly evident in what he says else- 
where, (p. 372, 373). 

Now these things imply a twofold great inconsistence. 

1. To suppose, as Mr. Cuuss plainly does, that every 
free act of choice is commanded by, and is the produce of free 
choice, is to suppose the first free act of choice belonging to 
the case, yea, the first free act of choice that ever man exert- 
ed, to be the produce of an antecedent act of choice. But I 
hope I need not labour at all to convince my readers, that it is 
an absurdity to say, the very first act is the produce of another 
act that went before it. 

2. If it were both possible ‘and real, as Mr. Cuusp in- 
sists, that every free act of cheice were the produce or the ef- 
fect of a free act of choice; yet even then, according to his 
principles, no one act of choice would be free, but every one 
necessary ; because, every act of choice being the effect of a 
foregoing act, every act would be necessarily connected with 
that foregoing cause. For Mr. Cuuss himself says, (p. 389.) 
“When the self-moving power is exerted, it becomes the ne- 
cessary cause of its effects.”—So that his notion of a free act 
that is rewardable or punishable, is a heap of contradictions. 
It is a free act, and yet, by his own notion of freedom, is ne- 
cessary; and therefore by him it is a contradiction, to suppose 
it to be free. According to him, every free act is the produce 
of a free act ; so that there must be an infinite number of free 
acts in succession, without any beginning, in an agent that has 
a beginning. And therefore here is an infinite number of free 
acts, every one of them free; and yet not any one of them 
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free, but every act in the whole infinite chain a necessa 
fect. All the acts are rewardable or punishable, 
agent cannot, in reason, be the object of rewa 
‘ment, on account of any one of these actions. active 
in them all, and passive in none; yet active in none, but pas- 
sive in all, &c. ae 
ihe” 5 

V. Mr. Cuups most strenuously denies, that Moti 


man is moved, or caused to be exerted by Motives. His words, 
(p. 388 and 389,) are, “If the moving principle in man is” 
MOVED, OF CAUSED TO BE EXERTED, by something external to’ 
man, which all Motives are, then it would not be a self-moving 
principle, seeing it would be moved by a principle external to 
itself. And to say, that a self-moving principle is MoveD, or 
CAUSED TO BE EXERTED, by a cause external to itself, is ab- 
surd and a contradiction, &c.”—And in the next page, it is par- 
ticularly and largely insisted, that Motives are causes in no case, 
that “ they are merely passive in the production of action, and 
have no causality in the production of tt,—no causality, to be the 
cause of the exertion of the will. a 

Now I desire it may be considered, how this can possibly 
consist with what he says in other places. Let it be noted 


Cuvuss abundantly speaks of Motives as excite- 
ments of the acts of the will; and says, that Motives do excite 
volition, and induce it, and that they are necessary to this end ; 
that a the reason and nature of things, volition cannot take 
place without motives to excite it. But now, if Motives excite 
the will, they move it; and yet he says it is absurd to say, the 
will is moved by Motives. And again, if language is of any 
significancy at all, if Motives excite volition, then they are the 
cause of its being excited : and to cause volition to be exci 
is to cause it to be put forth or exerted. Yea, Mr. Cuuss 
says himself, (p. 317.) Motive is necessary to the exertion of 
the active faculty. To excite, is positively to do something ; 
and certainly that which does something, is the cause of the 
thing done by it. To create, is to cause to be created ; to 
make, is to cause to be made ; to kill, is to cause to be killed ; 
to quicken, is to cause to be quickened ; and to ezcite, is to 
cause to be excited. 'To excite, is to be a cause in the most 
proper sense, not merely a negative occasion, but a ground of 
existence by positive influence. The notion of exciting, is ex- 
erting influence to cause the effect to arise or come forth into 
existence, 

2. Mr. Cuuss himself, (p. 317.) speaks of Motives as the 
ground and reason of action BY INFLUENCE, and BY PREVAILING 
'NFLUENCE, Now, what can be meant by a cause, but some- 
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thing that is the ground and reason of a thing by its influence, 


an influence that is prevalent and effectual ? 


_ 3. This author not only speaks of Motives as the ground 
and reason of action, by prevailing influence ; but expressly of 
their influence as prevailing FoR THE PRODUCTION of an action, 
{p. 317.) which makes the inconsistency still more palpable 
and notorious. The production of an effect is certainly the- 
causing of an effect ; and productive influence is causal influence, 
if any thing is ; and that which has this influence prevalently, 
so as thereby to become the ground of another thing, is a cause 
of that thing, if there be any such thing as a cause. This in- 
fluence, Mr. Cuuss says, Motives have to produce an action ; 
and yet he says, it is absurd and a contradiction, to say they 
are causes. 

4. In the same page, he once and again speaks of Motives 
as disposing the Agent to action by their influence. His words 
are these: ‘ As Motive, which takes place in the understand- 
ing, and is the product of intelligence, is necessary to action, 
that is, to the exertion of the active faculty, because that fa- 
culty would not be exerted without some PREVIOUS REASON to 
DISPOSE the mind to action ; so from hence it plainly appears, 
that when a man is said to be disposed to one action rather than 
another, this properly signifies the PREVAILING INFLUENCE that 
one Motive has upon a man FOR THE PRODUCTION of an action, 
or for the being at rest, before all other Motives, for the produc- 
tion of the contrary. For as Motive is the ground and reason 
of any action, so the Motive that prevails, pisposxs the agent to 
the performance of that action.” 

Now, if Motives dispose the mind to action, then they 
cause the mind to be disposed ; and to cause the mind to be © 
disposed is to cause it to be willing ; and to cause it to be 
willing is to cause it to will ; and that is the same thing as to be 
the cause of an act of the will. And yet this same Mr. Cuuns 
holds it to be absurd, to suppose Motive to be a cause of the act 
of the will. 

And if we compare these things together, we have here 
again a whole heap of inconsistences. Motives are the pre- 
vious ground and reason of the acts of the will; yea, the 
necessary ground and reason of their exeriion, without which 
they will not be exerted, and cannot, in the nature of things, take 
place ; and they do excite these acts of the will, and do this 
by a prevailing influence ; yea, an influence which prevails for 
the production of the act of the will, and for the disposing of the 
mind to it: and yet it is absurd to suppose Motive to be a cause 
of an act of the will, or that a principle of will is moved or 
caused to be exerted by it, or that it has any causality in the 

production of it, or any causality to be the cause of the exertion 
of the will. 
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A due consideration of these things which Mr. Cuuss 
advanced, the strange inconsistences which his notion of Li 
ty—consisting in the will’s power of self-determination void — 
of all necessity, united with that dictate of common sense, — 
that there can be no volition without a motive—drove him 
into, may be sufficient to convince us, that it is utter! DS: 
sible ever to make that notion of Liberty consistent wil 
influence of Motives in volition. And as it is in a 
self-evident, that there can be no act of will, or preference 
the mind, without some motive or inducement, something in 
the mind’s view which it aims at, and goes after ; so it is mos 
manifest, that there is no such Liberty in the universe as 
Arminians insist on; nor any such thing possible, or con- 
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ceivable. 
~ SECT. XI. 
The Evidence of God’s certain Foreknowledge of the V olitions 


of moral Agents. 


That the acts of the wills of moral Agents are not con- 
iingent events, in such a sense as to be without all necessity, 
appears by God’s certain Foreknowledge of such events. 

In handling this argument, I would in the first place 
prove, that God has a certaim Foreknowledge of the voluntary 
acts of moral Agents; and secondly, shew the consequence, 
or how it follows from hence, that the Volitions of moral 
Agents are not contingent, so as to be without necessity of 
connection and consequence, 

First, I am to prove that God has an absolute and cer- 
tain Foreknowledge of the free actions of moral Agents. 

One would think it wholly needless to enter on such an 
argument with any that profess themselves Christians: but so 
it is: God’s certain Foreknowledge of the free acts of moral 
Agents is denied by some that pretend to believe the Scrip- 
tures to be the Word of God: and especially of late. I there- 
fore shall consider the evidence of such a prescience in the 
Most High, as fully as the designed limits of this essay will 
admit; supposing myself herein to have to do with such as 
own the truth of the Bible. 

Are. I. My first argument shall be taken from God’s 
prediction of such events. Here I would, in the first place, 
lay down these two things as axioms. 

1. If God does not foreknow, He cannot foretell such 
events ; that is, He cannot peremptorily and certainly foretell 
them. If God has no more than an uncertain guess concern- 
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akon than an 
verte Positively to foretell, is to profess to fore- 

, or declare positive Foreknowledge. 4 - 
2. If God does not certainly foreknow the future Voli- 


OW 


is of moral Agents, then neither can He certainly foreknow 
events which are dependent on these Volitions. The 


ce of the one depending on the existence of the other, 
owledge of the existence of the one depends on the 
nowledge of the existence of the other; and the one cannot 
ore certain than the other. 

_ Therefore, how many, how great, and how extensive 
soever the consequences of the Volitions of moral Agents may 
be; though they should extend to an alteration of the state 
of things through the universe, and should be continued in a 
series of successive events to all eternity, and should in the 
progress of things branch forth into an infinite number of 
series, each of them going on in an endless chain of events; 
God must be as ignorant of all these consequences, as He is 
of the Volition whence they first take their rise: and the whole 
state of things depending on them, how important, extensive 
and vast soever, must be hid from him. 

These positions being such as, I suppose, none will deny, 
I now proceed to observe the following things. 

1. Men’s moral conduct and qualities, their virtues and 
vices, their wickedness and good practice, things rewardable 
and punishable, have often been foretold by God.— Pharaoh’s 
moral conduct, in refusing to obey God’s command, in letting 


his people go, was foretold. God says to Moses, Exod. iii. 19. 


“J am sure that the King of Hgypt will not let you go.” 
Here God professes not only to guess at, but to know 
Pharaoh’s future disobedience. In chap. vii. 4, God says, 
“but Pharaoh shall not hearken unto you; that I may lay 
mine hand upon Egypt, &c.” And chap. ix. 30. Moses says 
to Pharaoh, “ as for thee, and thy servants, I know that ye will 
not fear the Lord.” See also chap. xi. 9.—The moral conduct 
of Josiah, by name, in his zealously exerting himself to oppose 
idolatry in particular acts, was foretold above three hundred 
years before he was born, and the prophecy sealed by a 
miracle, and renewed and confirmed by the words of a second 
prophet, as what surely would not fail, (1 Kings xiii. L—6, 32.) 
This prophecy was also in effect a prediction of the moral 
conduct of the people, in upholding their schismatical and 


- jdolatrous worship until that time, and the idolatry of those 


priests of the high places, which it is foretold Josiah should 
offer upon that altar of Bethel. Micaiah foretold the foolish 
and sinful conduct of Ahab, in refusing to hearken to the 
word of the Lord by him, and choosing rather to hearken to 
the false prophets, in going to Ramoth-Gilead to wis ruin, 


“a (1 Kings xxi. 20,—22.) The moral conduct of 
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told in that cruelty he should be guilty of ; on which Ha: 
says, “ What, is thy servant a dog, that he should do this — 
thing!” The prophet speaks of the event as what he knew, and 
not what he conjectured, 2 Kings viii. 12. “I know the evil 
that thou wilt do unto the children of Israel: Thou wilt dash 
their children, and rip up their women with child.” . 
moral conduct of Cyrus is foretold long before he hi 
ing, in his mercy to God’s people, and regard to the true God 
in turning the captivity of the Jews, and promoting the build- 
ing of the temple, (Isai. xliv. 28. and Ixv. 13. compare 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 22, 23. and Ezra i.1,—4.) How many instances of the 
moral conduct of the Kings of the North and South, particular 
instances of the wicked behaviour of the Kings of Syria and 
Egypt, are foretold in the eleventh chapter of Daniel? Their 
corruption, violence, robbery, treachery and lies. And par- 
ticularly, how much is foretold of the horrid wickedness of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, called there “ a vile person,” instead of 
Epiphanes, or illustrious. In that chapter, and also in chap. 


j 
' 
: 


vu. ver. 9, 14,23, to the end, are foretold his flattery, deceit 


and lies, his having “his heart set to do mischief,” and set 
“against the holy covenant,” his “destroying and treading 
under foot the holy people,” in a marvellous manner, his 
“ having indignation against the holy covenant, setting his 
heart against it, and conspiring against it,” his “ polluting the 
sanctuary of strength, treading it under foot, taking away the _ 
daily sacrifice, and placing the abomination that maketh de- . 
solate ;”’ his great pride, ‘ magnifying himself against God, 
and uttering marvellous blasphemies against Him,” until God 
in indignation should destroy him. Withal, the moral con- 
duct of the Jews, on occasion of his persecution, is predicted. 
It is foretold, that “ he should corrupt many by flatteries,” (chap. 
xi. 32,—34.) But that others should behave with a glorious 
constancy and fortitude, in opposition to him, (ver. 32.) A: 
that some good men should fall and repent, (ver. 35.) _ 
foretold Peter's sin, in denying his Lord, with its circumstances, 
in a peremptory manner. And so, that great sin of Judas, in 
betraying his master, and its dreadful and eternal punishment 
in hell, was foretold in the like positive manner, Matt. xxvi. 
21—25, and parallel places in the other Evangelists. 

2. Many events have been foretold by God, which are 
dependent on the moral conduct of particular persons, and 
were accomplished either by their virtuous or vicious actions. 
Thus, the children of Israel’s going down into Egypt to dwell 
there, was foretold to Abraham, (Gen. xv.) which was brought 
about by the wickedness of Joseph’s brethren in selling him, 
and the wickedness of Joseph’s mistress, and his own signal 
virtue in resisting her temptation. The accomplishment of 


, 
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ured in Joseph’s dream, depended on the same 
al conduct. Jotham’s parable and prophecy, (Judges ix. 
-20.)was accomplished by the wicked conduct of Abime- 
» and the men of Shechem. The prophecies against the 
of Ll, (lL Sam. chap. ii. and iii.) were accomplished by 
ickedness of Doeg the Edomiie, in accusing the priests ; 
and the great impiety, and extreme cruelty of Saul in destroy- 
ing the priests at Nob. (1 Sam. xxii.) Nathan’s prophecy 
against David, (2 Sam. xii. 11, 12.) was fulfilled by the horrible 
wickedness of Absalom, in rebelling against his father, seek- 
ing his life, and lying with his concubines in the sight of the 
sun. The prophecy against Solomon, (1 Kings xi. 11,—13.) 
was fulfilled by Jeroboam’s rebellion and usurpation, which 
are spoken of as his wickedness, (2 Chron. xiii. 5, 6. compare 
ver. 15.) The prophecy against Jeroboam’s family, (1 Kings 
xiv.) was fulfilled by the conspiracy, treason, and cruel mur- 
ders of Baasha, (2 Kings xv. 27,&c.) The predictions of the 
prophet Jehu against the house of Baasha, (1 Kings xvi. at the 
beginning,) were fulfilled by the treason and parricide of sie ase 
(1 Kings xvi. 9,—13, 20.) gad 
3. How often has God foretold the future moral conduct 
of nations and people, of numbers, bodies, and successions of 
men: with God’s judicial proceedings, and many other events 
consequent and dependent on their virtues and vices; which 
could not be foreknown, if the Volitions of men, wherein they 
acted as moral Agents, had not been foreseen? The future 
cruelty of the Egyptians in oppressing Israel, and God’s judg- 
ing and punishing them for it, was foretold long before it 
came to pass, (Gen. xv. 13, 14.) The continuance of the ini- 
nity of the Amorites, and the increase of it until it should be 


and they ripe for destruction, was foretold above four 


“hundred years before, (Gen. xv. 16. Acts vii. 6, 7.) The 
_ prophecies of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the land of 


Judah, were absolute ; (2 Kings, xx. 17—19. chap. xxi. 15, to 
the end.) It was foretold in Hezekiah’s time, and was abun- 
dantly insisted on in the book of the prophet Isaiah, who wrote 
nothing after Hezekiah’s days. It was foretold in Josiah’s 
time, in the beginning of a great reformation, (2 Kings xxii.) 
And it is manifest by innumerable things in the predictions of 
the prophets, relating to this event, its time, its circumstances, 
its continuance and end; the return from the captivity, the 
restoration of the temple, city and land, &c. I say, these 
shew plainly, that the prophecies of this great event were 
absolute. And yet this event was connected with, and depen- 
dent on two things in men’s moral conduct : first, the injurious 
rapine and violence of the king of Babylon and his people, as 
the efficient cause ; which God often speaks of as what he 
highly resented, and would severely punish ; and secondly, the 
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final obstinancy of the Jews. That great event 1s often sp 
of as suspended on this, (Jer. iv. b. and v. 1. vii. L.—7. x. 
6, xvii. 24, to the end. xxv. 1,—7. xxvi. L,—8, 13. and xxxvi 
17, 1s.) Therefore this destruction and captivity could not be 
foreknown, unless such a moral conduct of the Chaldeans and 
Jews had been foreknown. And then it was foretold, tht the 
people should be finally obstinate, to the utter desolation of th 
city and land. (Isai. vi. 9,—11. Jer. i. 18, 19. vil. 27,—29. 
Ezek. iii. 7. and xxiv. 13, 14.) ; 

The final obstinacy of those Jews who were left in the 
land of Israel, in their idolatry and rejection of the true God, 
was foretold by him, and the prediction confirmed with an oath, 
(Jer. xliv. 26, 27.) And God tells the people, (Isai. xlvini. 3. 
4,—8.) that he had predicted those things which should be 
consequent on their treachery and obstinacy, because he knew 
they would be obstinate ; and that he had declared these 
things beforehand, for their conviction of his being the only 
true God, &e. 

The destruction of Babylon, with many of the cireum- 
stances of it, was foretold, as the judgment of God for the ex- 
ceeding pride and haughtiness of the heads of that monarchy, 
Nebuchadnezzar and his successors, and their wickedly destroy- a 
ing other nations, and particularly for their exalting themselves . 
against the true God and his people, before any of these mo- 
narchs had a being ; (Isa. chap. xiii. xiv. xlvii: compare Hab- 
bak. ii. 5, to the end, and Jer. chap. |. and li.) That Babylon's 
destruction was to be ‘a recompence, according to the works 
of their own hands,” appears by Jer. xxv. 14.—The immorali- 
ty of which the people of Babylon, and particularly her princes 
and great men, were guilty, that very night that the city was 
destroyed, their revelling and drunkenness at Belshazzar’s idol- 
atrous feast, was foretold, (Jer. li. 39, 57.) . 

The return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity is 

often very particularly foretold, with many circumstances, anc 
the promises of it are very peremptory : (Jer. xxxi. 35,—40. — 
and xxxil, 6,—15, 41,—44. and xxxiii. 24,—26.) And the 
very time of their return was prefixed ; (Jer. xxv. 11, 12. and 
xxix. LO, 11. 2 Chron. xxxvi 21. Ezek. iv. 6. and Dan. ix. 2.) 
And yet the prophecies represent their return as consequent 
on their repentance. And their repentance itself is very ex- 
pressly and particularly foretold, (Jer. xxix. 12, 13, 14. xxxi. 
8, 9, IS 31. xxxiii. 8.1.4, 5. Ezek. vi. 8,9, 10. vii. 16. xiy. 
22, 23. and xx. 43, 44.) 

It was foretold under the Old Testament, that the Messiah 
should suffer greatly through the malice and cruelty of men ; 
as is largely and fully set forth, Psal. xxii. applied to Christ 
in the New Testament, (Matt. xxvii. 35, 43. Luke xxiii. 34. 

John xix, 24. Heb. ii. 12.) And likewise in Psal. lxix. which. 
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0 evidel the New Testament, is spoken of Christ ; 

xv. 25. vil. 5, g-c. and ii. 17. Rom. xv. 3. Matt. xxvii. 
. Mark xv. 23. John xix. 29.) The same thing is also 
old, fsai. li, and |. 6. and Mic. v.1. This cruelty of 
en was their sin, and what they acted as moral Agents. It 
was foretold, that there should be an union of Heathen and 
Jewish rulers against Christ, (Psai. ii. 1,2. compared with Acts 
iv. 25,—28.) It was foretold, that the Jews should generally 
reject and despise the Messiah, Jsai. xlix. 5, 6, 7. and liu. 
1,—3. Peal. xxii..6, 7. and Ixix. 4, 8, 19, 20.) And it was 
foretold, that the body of that nation should be rejected in the 
Messiah’s days, from being God’s people, for their obstinacy 
in sin ; (Isai. xlix. 4,—7. and viii. 14, 15, 16. compared with 
Rom. x. 19, and Isai. xv. at the beginning, compared with 
Rom. x. 20, 21.) It was foretold, that Christ should be re- 
jected by the chief priests and rulers among the Jews (Psalm 
exvill. 22. compared with Matt. xxi. 42. Acts iv. 11.1 Pet. ii. 
rit & 
Christ himself foretold his being delivered into the hands 
of the elders, chief priests and scribes, and his being cruelly 
treated by them, and condemned to death ; and that He by 
them should be delivered to the Gentiles : and that He should 
be mocked and scourged, and crucified, (Matt. xvi. 21. and xx. 
17,—19. Luke ix. 22. ‘John viii. 28.) and that the people should 
be concerned in and consenting to his death, (Luke xx. 13,— 
18.) especially the Inhabitants of Jerusalem; (Luke xui. 33— 
35.) He foretold, that the disciples should all be offended be- 
cause of Him, that night in which he was betrayed, and should 
forsake him; (Matt. xxvi. 31. John xvi. 32.) He foretold 
that He should be rejected of that generation, even the body 
of the people, and that they should continue obstinate to their 
ruin; (Mait. xii. 45. xxi. 33,—42. and xxii. 1,—7. Luke xin. 
16, 21, 24. xvii. 25. xix. 14, 27, 41,—44, xx. 13,—18. and xxiii. 
34,—39.) 

As it was foretold in both the Old Testament and the 
New that the Jews should reject the Messiah, so it was fore- 
told that the Gentiles should receive Him, and so be admitted 
to the privileges of God’s people ; in places too many to be 
now particularly mentioned. It was foretold in the Old Testa- 
ment, that the Jews should envy the Gentiles on this account ; 
(Deut. xxxii. 21. compared with Rom. x. 19.) Christ himself 
often foretold, that the Gentiles would embrace the true reli- 
gion, and become his followers and people ; (Matt vii. 10, 11, 
12, xxi. 41,—43. and xxii. 8,—10. Luke xii. 28. xiv. 16,—24. 
and xx. 16. John x. 16.) He aiso foretold the Jews’ envy of the 
Gentiles on this occasion; (Matt. xx. 12,—16. Luke xv. 26, to 
the end.) He foretold, that they should continue in this oppo- 
sition and envy, and should manifest it in the cruel persecutions 
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~_actions of moral Agents. : : 


of his followers, to their utter destruction ; C ut 
xxii, 6. and xxiii, 34,—39. Luke xi. 49,—51.) ‘The obs 
of the Jews is also foretold, (Acts xxii. 18.) Christ often fe 
told the great persecutions his followers should meet with, botk - 
from Jews and Gentiles; (Matt. x. 16,—18, 21,22, 34,—36. 
and xxiv. 9. Mark xiii. 9. Luke x. 3. xii. 11, 49,—53. and xa 
12, 16, 17. John xv. 18,—21. and wr 1—4. 20,--22, 22 
He foretold the martyrdom of particular ns; ( 
23. John xiii. 36. sa xxi. 18, 19, 22.) He foretold the g e 
success of the Gospel in the city of Samaria, as near ap- 
proaching; which afterwards was fulfilled by the preaching 
of Philip, (John iv. 35,—38.) He foretold the rising of many 
deceivers after his departure, (Matt. xxiv. 4,5, 11,) and the 
apostacy of many of his professed followers; (Matt xxiv. 10, 


The persecutions, which the apostle Paul was to meet 
with in the world, were foretold ; Acts ix. 16. xx. 23, and xxi. 
11.) The apostle says to the Christian Ephesians, Acts xx. 
29, 30.) “I know, that after my departure shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock; also of 
your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to 
draw away disciples after them.” ‘The apostle says, He knew . 
this: but he did not know it, if God did not know the future 


4. Unless God foreknows the future acts of moral Agents 
all the prophecies we have in Scripture concerning the great 
Antichristian apostacy; the rise, reign, wicked qualities, and 
deeds of “the man of sin,’ and his instruments and adherents; | 
the extent and long continuance of his dominion, his influence : 
on the minds of princes and others, to corrupt them, and draw 
them away .to idolatry, and other foul vices ; his great and cruel 
persecutions ; the behaviour of the saints under these great 
temptations, &c. &c.—I say, unless the Volitions of moral 
Agents are foreseen, all these prophecies are uttered without — 
knowing the things foretold. 

The predictions relating to this great apostacy are all of 
amoral nature, relating to men’s virtues and vices, and their 
exercises, fruits and consequences, and events depending on 
them, and are very particular; and most of them often repeat- 
ed, with many precise characteristics, descriptions, and limita- 
tions of qualities, conduct, influence, effects, extent, duration, 
periods, circumstances, final issue, &c. which it would be 
tedious to mention particularly, And to suppose that all these 
are predicted by God, without any certain knowledge of the 
future moral behaviour of free Agents, would be to the utmost 
degree absurd. 

5. Unless God foreknows the future acts of men’s wills, 
and their behaviour as moral Agents, all those great things 
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which are foretold both in the Old Testament and the New, 
concerning the erection, establishment and universal extent of 
the Kingdom of the Messiah, were predicted and promised 


_ while God was in ignorance whether any of these things would 


come to pass or no, and did but guess at them. For that, 
kingdom is not of this world, it does not consist in things ex- 
ternal, but is within men, and consists in the dominion of 
virtue in their hearts, in righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost; and in these things made manifest in 
practice, to the praise and glory of God. The Messiah came 
to save men from their sins, and deliver them from their spi- 
ritual enemies; that they might serve him in righteousness 
and holiness before him: “ he gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” And therefore his success 
consists in gaining men’s hearts to virtue, in their being made 
God’s willing people in the day of his power. His conquest 
of his enemies consists in his victory over men’s corruptions 
and vices. And such a victory, and such a dominion is of- 
ten expressly foretold: that his kingdom shall fill the earth ; 
that all people, nations and languages should serve and obey 
him ; and so that all nations should go up to the mountain of 
the House of the Lord, that he might teach them his ways, 
and that they might walk in his paths; and that all men 
should be drawn to Christ, and the earth be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord (true virtue and religion) as the waters cover 
the seas ; that God’s laws should be put into men’s inward parts, 
and written in their hearts ; and-that God’s people should be 
all righteous, &c. &c. oe 

A very great part of the Old Testament prophecies is ta- 
ken up in such predictions as these.—And here I would ob- 
serve, that the prophecies of the universal prevalence of the 
kingdom of the Messiah, and true religion of Jesus Christ, are 
delivered in the most peremptory manner, and confirmed by 
the oath of God, Isai. xlv. 22, to the end, “ Look unto me, 
and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am God, 
and there is none else. I have sworn by my Self, the word is 
gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, 
that unto Me every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall 
swear. Svurexy, shall one say, in the Lord have I righteous- 
ness and strength: even to Him shall men come,” &c. But, 
here, this peremptory declaration and great oath of the Most 
High, are delivered with such mighty solemnity, respecting 
things which God did not know, if he did not certainly foresee 
the Volitions of moral Agents. : 

And all the predictions of Christ and his apostles, to the like 
purpose, must be without knowledge: as those of our Saviour 
comparing the kingdom of Si to a grain of niustard-seed. 
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growing exceeding great from a small beginning and to lea~ 
ven, hid in three measures of meal, until the whole was leaven- 
ed, &c.—And the prophecies in the epistles concerning the re- 
storation of the Jewish nation to the true church of God, and 
bringing in the fulness of the Gentiles ; and the prophecies in 
all the Revelation concerning the glorious change in the moral 
state of the world of mankind, attending the destruction of 
Antichrist, “‘ the kingdoms of the world becoming the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ ;” and its being granted to 
the church to be “ arrayed in that fine linen, white and clean, 
which is the righteousness of saints,” &c. 

Corol. 1. Hence that great promise and oath of God to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, so much celebrated in Scripture, 
both in the Old Testament and the New, namely, “ That in 
their seed all the nations and families of the earth should be 
blessed,”” must be made on uncertainties, if God does not 
certainly foreknow the Volitions of moral Agents. For the 
fulfilment of this promise consists in that success of Christ in 
the work of redemption, and that setting up of his spiritual 
kingdom over the nations of the world, which has been spoken 
of. Men are “ blessed in Christ” no otherwise than as they 
are brought to acknowledge Him, trust in Him, love and serve 
Him, as is represented and predicted in Psal. lxxii. 11. “ All 
Kings shall fall down before Him; all nations shall serve Him.” 
With ver. 17. ‘“* Men shall be blessed in Him; all nations shall 
call Him blessed.” This oath to Jacob and Abraham is fulfilled 
in subduing men’s iniquities ; as is implied in that of the pro- 
phet Micah, chap. vii. 19, 20. 

Corol. 2. Hence also it appears, that the first gospel- 
promise that ever was made to mankind, that great prediction 
of the salvation of the Messiah, and his victory over Satan 
made to our first parents, (Gen. iii. 15.) if there be no certain 
prescience of the Volitions of moral Agents, must have no 
better foundation than conjecture. For Christ’s victory over 
Satan consists in men’s being saved from sin, and in the victory 
of virtue and holiness over that vice and wickedness which 
Satan by his temptations has introduced, and wherein his king- 
dom consists. 

_ 6. If it be so, that God has not a prescience of the future 
actions of moral Agents, it will follow, that the prophecies of 
Scripture in general are without Foreknowledge. For Serip- 
ture prophecies, almost all of them, if not universally, are 
either predictions of the actings and behaviour of moral 
Agents, or of events depending on them, or some way con- 
nected with them ; judicial dispensations, judgments on men 
for their wickedness, or rewards of virtue and righteousness, 
remarkable manifestations of favour to the righteous, or mani- 
festations of sovereign mercy to sinners, forgiving their imiqui- 
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ties, and magnifying the riches of divine Grace; or dispen- 


sations of Providence, in some respect or other, relating to the 
conduct of the subjects of God’s moral government, wisely 
adapted thereto; either providing for what should be in a 
future state of things, through the Volitions and voluntary 
actions of moral Agents, or consequent upon them, and regu- 
lated and ordered according to them. So that all events that 
are foretold, are either moral events, or others which are con- 
nected with, and accommodated to them. 

That the predictions of Scripture in general must be 
without knowledge, if God does not foresee the Volitions of 
men, will further appearyif it be considered, that almost all 
events belonging to the future state of the world of mankind, 
the changes and revolutions which come to pass in empires, 
kingdoms, and nations, and all societies, depend, in ways 
innumerable, on the acts of men’s wills ; yea, on an innumer- 
able multitude of millions of Volitions. Such is the state and 
course of things in the world of mankind, that one single 
event, which appears in itself exceeding inconsiderable, may, 
in the progress and series of things, occasion a succession of 
the greatest and most important and extensive events ; causing 
the state of mankind to be vastly different from what it would 
otherwise have been, for all succeeding generations. 

For instance, the coming into existence of those particular 
- men, who have been the great conquerors of the world, which, 
under God, have had the main hand in all the consequent state 
of the world, in all after-ages; such as Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cyrus, Alexander, Pompey, Julius Cesar, &c. undoubtedly 
depended on many million of acts of the will, in their parents. 
And perhaps most of these Volitions depended on millions of 
Volitions in their contemporaries of the same generation ; and 
most of these on millions of millions of Volitions in preceding 
generations.— As we go back, still the number of Volitions, 
which were some way the occasion of the event, multiply as 
the branches of.a river, until they come at last, as it were, to 
an infinite number. This will not seem strange to any one who 
well considers the matter; if we recollect what philosophers 
tell us of the innumerable multitudes of those things which are 
the principia, or stamina vite, concerned in generation; the 
animalcula in semen masculo, and the ova in the womb of the 
female; the impregnation, or animating of one of these in 
distinction from all the rest, must depend on things infinitely 
minute relating to the time and circumstances of the act of 
the parents, the state of their bodies, &c. which must depend 
on innumerable foregoing circumstances and occurrences ; 
which must depend, infinite ways, on foregoing acts of their 
wills; which are occasioned by innumerable things that 
happen in the course of their lives, mm which thew own, and 
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their neighbour’s behaviour must have a hand an infinite | 
number of ways. And as the Volitions of others must be so 
many ways concerned in the conception and birth of such 
men; so no less, in their preservation and circumstances of 
life, their particular determinations and actions, on which 
the great revolutions they were the occasions of depended. 
As, for instance, when the conspirators in Persia against the 
Magi were consulting about a succession to the empire, it 
came into the mind of one of them to propose, that he whose 
horse neighed first, when they came together the next morning, 
should be king. Now, such a thing coming into his mind, 
might depend on innumerable incidents, wherein the Volitions 
of mankind have been concerned. But, in consequence of 
this accident, Darius, the son of Hystaspes, was king. And 
if this had not been, probably his successor would not 
have been the same, and all the circumstances of the Per- 
sian empire might have been far otherwise: Then perhaps 
Alexander might never have conquered that empire; and then 
probably the circumstances of the world in all succeeding 
ages, might have been’ vastly otherwise. I might further 
mstance in many other occurrences; such as those on which 
depended Alexander’s preservation in the many critical junc- 
tures of his hfe, wherein a small trifle would have turned the 
scale against him; and the preservation and success of the 
Roman people, in the infancy of their kingdom and common. 
wealth, and afterwards ; upon which all the succeeding changes 
in their state, and the mighty revolutions that afterwards came 
to pass in the habitable world, depended. But these hints 
may be sufficient for every discerning considerate person, to 
convince him that the whole state of the world of mankind in 
all ages, and the very being of every person who has ever 
lived in it, in every age, since the times of the ancient prophets, 
has depended on more Volitions, or acts of the wills of men, 
than there are sands on the sea-shore. 

And therefore, unless God does most exactly and per- 
fectly foresee the future acts of men’s wills, all the predic- 
tions which he ever uttered concerning David, Hezekiah, 
Josiah, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander; concerning the 
four monarchies, and the revolutions in them; and concerning 
all the wars, commotions, victories, prosperity and calamities, 
of any kingdoms, nations or communities in the world, have all 
been without knowledge. 

_So that, according to this notion, God not foreseeing the 
Volitions and free actions of men, he could foresee nothing 
appertaining to the state of the world of mankind in future 
ages; not so much as the being of one person that should 
sh es 3 and could foreknow no events, but only such as he 

uld bring to pass Himself by the extraordinary interposi- 
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tion of his immediate power ; or things which should come to 


pass in the natural material world, by the laws of motion, and 


course of nature, wherein that is independent on the actions 
or works of mankind: that is, as he might, like a very able 
mathematician and astronomer, with great exactness calculate 


the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, and the greater mee. a 


of the machine of the external creation. 

And if we closely consider the matter, there will appear 
reason to convince us, that he could not, with any absolute 
certainty, foresee even these. As to the first, namely, things 
done by the immediate and extraordinary interposition of God’s 
power, these cannot be foreseen, unless it can be foreseen 
when there shall be occasion for such extraordinary interpo- 
sition. And that cannot be foreseen, unless the state of the 
moral world can be foreseen. For whenever God thus inter- 
poses, it is with regard to the state of the moral world, requir- 
ing such divine interposition. Thus God could not certainly 
foresee the universal deluge, the calling of Abraham, the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the plagues on Egypt, and 
Israel’s redemption out of it, the expelling of the seven nations 
of Canaan, and the bringing Jsrael into that land ; for these 
all are represented as connected with things belonging to the 
state of the moral world. Nor can God foreknow the most 
proper and convenient time of the day of judgment and gene- 
ral conflagration ; for that chiefly depends on the course and 
state of things in the moral world. 

Nor, Secondly, can we on this supposition reasonably 
think, that God can certainly foresee what things shall come 
to pass in the course of things, in the natural and material 
world, even those which in an ordinary state of things might 
be calculated by a good astronomer. For the moral world is 
the end of the natural world ; and the course of things in the 
former, is undoubtedly subordinate to God’s designs with re- 
spect to the latter. Therefore he has seen cause, from regard 
to the state of things in the moral world, extraordinarily to in- 
terpose, to interrupt, and lay an arrest on the course of things 
in the natural world; and unless he can foresee the Volitions 
of men, and so know something of the future state of the mo- 
ral world, He cannot know but that he may still have as great 
occasion to interpose in this manner, as ever he had: nor can 
He foresee how, or when, He shall have occasion thus to inter- 
pose. : 
Corol. 1. It appears from the things observed, that un- 
less God foresees the Volitions of moral Agents, that cannot 
be true which is observed by the apostle James, (Acts xv. 18.) 
“ Known unto God are all his works from the beginning of the 


world.” 
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Corol. 2. It appears, that unless God foreknows the Vo- 
litions of moral Agents, all the prophecies of Scripture have 
no better foundation than mere conjecture ; and that, in most 
instances, a conjecture which must have the utmost uncer- 
tainty; depending on an innumerable multitude of Volitions, 
which are all, even to God, uncertain events: however, these 
prophecies are delivered as absolute predictions, and very many 
of them in the most positive manner, with asseverations ; and 
some of them with the most solemn oaths. eg 

Corol. 3. It also follows, that if this notion of God’s ig- 
norance of future Volitions be true, in vain did Christ say, 
after uttering many great and important predictions, depend- 
ing on men’s moral actions, (Matt. xxiv. 35.) “ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away ; but my words shall not pass away.” 

Corol. 4. From the same notion of God’s ignorance, it 
would follow, that in vain has he himself often spoken of the 
predictions of his word, as evidences of Foreknowledge ; of 
that which is his prerogative as GOD, and his peculiar glory, 
greatly distinguishing Him from all other beings, (as in Isai. 
xli, 22,—26, xliii. 9, 10, xliv. 8. xlv. 21. xlvi. 10. and slviii. 
14.) 
“~ " Anreum. IL If God does not foreknow the Volitions of 
moral Agents, then he did not foreknow the fall of man, nor 
of angels, and so could not foreknow the great things which 
are consequent on these events ; such as his sending his Son in- 
to the world to die for sinners, and all] things pertaining to the 
great work of redemption ; all the things which were done 
for four thousand years before Christ came, to prepare the 
way for it; and the incarnation, life, death, resurrection and 
ascension of Christ ; setting Him at the head of the universe 
as King of heaven and earth, angels and men; and setting 
up his church and kingdom in this world, and appointing Him 
the Judge of the world; and all that Satan should do in the 
world in opposition to the kingdom of Christ: and the great 
transactions of the day of judgment,&c. And if God was thus 
ignorant, the following Scriptures, and others like them, must 
be without any meaning, or contrary to truth. (Eph. i. 4.) 
** According as he hath chosen us in Him before the founda- 
tion of the world.” (1 Pet. i. 20.) ‘Who verily was fore- 
ordained before the foundation of the world.” (2 Tim. i. 9.) 
“ Who hath saved us, and called us with an holy calling ; not 
according to our works, but according to his own purpose, and 
grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world be- 
gan.” So (Eph. ui. 11.) speaking of the wisdom of God in the 
work of redemption, “ according to the eternal purpose which 
he purposed in Christ Jesus.” (Tit. i. 2.) “ In hope of eternal 
life, which God that cannot lie, promised before the world be- 
gan.” (Rom. viii. 29.) “ Whom he did foreknow, them he also 
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did predestinate,” &c. (1 Pet.i. 2.) “ Elect, according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father.” 

If God did not foreknow the fall of man, nor the redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ, nor the Volitions of man since the fall; 
then he did not foreknow the saints in any sense ; neither as 
particular persons, nor as societies or nations; either by elec- 
tion, or by mere foresight of their virtue or good works; or any 
foresight of any thing about them relating to their salvation ; or 
any benefit they have by Christ, or any manner of concern of 
theirs with a Redeemer. 

Are. II. On the supposition of God’s ignorance of the 
future Volitions of free Agents, it will follow, that God must 
in many cases truly repent what he has done, so as properly to 
wish he had done otherwise: by reason that the event of 
things, in those affairs which are most important, viz. the af- 
fairs of his moral kingdom, being uncertain and contingent, 
often happens quite otherwise than he was before aware of. 
And there would be reason to understand that, in the most 
literal sense, (Gen. vi. 6.) “ It repented the Lord, that he had 
made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart,” (and 
1 Sam. xv. 11.) contrary to Numb. xxii. 19. “ God is not the 
Son of Man, that He should repent :” and 1 Sam. xv. 15, 29. 
* Also the strength of Israel will not lie, nor repent ; for He is 
not a man that He should repent.” Yea, from this notion it 
would follow, that God is liable to repent and be grieved at 
His heart, in a literal sense, continually ; and is always exposed 
to an infinite number of real disappointments in governing 
the world ; and to manifold, constant, great perplexity and vex- 
ation: but this is not very consistent with his title of ‘* God over 
all, blessed for evermore ;’’ which represents Him as possessed 
of perfect, constant, and uninterrupted tranquillity and felicity, 
as God over the universe, and in his management of the affairs 
of the world, as supreme and universal ruler. (See Rom. 1. 25. 
ix. 5. 2 Cor. xi. 3l. 1 Tim. vi. 15.) 

Are. IV. It will also follow from this notion, that as God 
is liable to be continually repenting of what he has done ; so 
he must be exposed to be constantly changing his mind and 
intentions, as to his future conduct ; altering his measures, re- 
linquishing his old designs, and forming new schemes and 
projects. For his purposes, even as to the main parts of his 
scheme, such as belong to the state of his moral kingdom, 
must be always liable to be broken, through want of fore- 
sight ; and he must be continually putting his system to rights, 
as it gets out of order, through the contingence of the actions 
of moral Agents: He must be a Being, who, instead of being 
absolutely immutable, must necessarily be the subject of in- 
finitely the most numerous acts of repentance and changes of 
intention, of any being whatsoever ; for this plain reason, that 
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his vastly extensive charge comprehends an infinitely greater 
number of those things which are to him contingent and un- 
certain. In such a situation, he must have little else to do, but 
to mend broken links as well as he can, and be rectifying his 
disjointed frame and disordered movements, in the best man- 
ner the case will allow. The Supreme Lord of all things must 
needs be under great and miserable disadvantages, in govern- 
ing the world which he has made, and of which he has the 
care, through his being utterly unable to find out 5 of chief 
importance, which hereafter shall befall! his are ; for which, 
if he did but know, he might make seasonable provision. In 
many cases, there may be very great necessity that he should 
make provision, in the manner of his ordering and disposing 
things, for some great events which are to happen, of vast and 
extensive influence and endless consequence to the untverse ; 
which he may see afterwards, when it is too late, and may wish 
in vain that he had known before, that he might have ordered 
his affairs accordingly. And it is in the power of man, on 
these principles, by his devices, purposes and actions, thus to 
disappoint God, break his measures, make him continually 
change his mind, subject him to vexation, and bring him into 
confusion. ' 

But how do these things consist with reason, or with the 
word of God? Which represents, that all God’s works, all that 
he has ever to do, the whole scheme and series of his opera- 
tions, are from the beginning perfectly in his view; and de- 
clares, that whatever devices and designs are in the hearts 
of men, “ the counsel of the Lord shall stand, and the thoughts 
of his heart to all generations,” (Prov. xix. 21. Psal. xxxiii, 
10,11.) And “that which the Lord of hosts hath purposed, 
none shall disannul,’ (Isai. xiv. 27.) And that he cannot be 
frustrated in one design or thought, (Job, xlii. 2.) And “ that 
which God doth, it shall be for ever, that nothing can be put 
to it, or taken from it,” (Eccl. ii. 14.) The stability and per- 
petuity of God’s counsels are expressly spoken of as connected 
with his foreknowledge, (Isai. xlvi. 10.) ‘ Declaring the end 
from the beginning, and from ancient times the things that 
are not yet done ; saying, My counsel shall stand, and I will 
do all my pleasure.”—And how are these things consistent 
with what the scripture says of God’s immutability, which 
represents him as “ without variableness, or shadow of turn- 
ing ;” and speaks of him, most particularly, as unchangeable 
with regard to his purposes, (Mal. iii. 6.) “Iam the Lord; 
I change not ; therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.” 
(Exod. ii. 14.) “Tam roar 1 am.” (Job xxiii, 13, 14.) “ He 
isin one mind ; and who can turn him? And what his soul 
desireth, even that he doth: for he performeth the thing that 
is appointed for me.” 
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rest of the creation is but an house which God hath built, with 
furniture, for moral Agents: and the good or bad state of the 
moral world depends on the improvement they make of their 
natural Agency, and so depends on their Volitions. And there- 
fore, if these cannot be foreseen by God, because they are con- 
tingent, and subject to no kind of necessity, then the affairs of 
the moral world are liable togo wrong to any assignable de- 

ree; yea, liable to be utterly ruined. As on this scheme 
it may well be supposed to be literally said, when mankind, 
by the abuse of their moral Agency, became very corrupt | 
before the flood, “ that the Lord repented that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart ;” so, 
when he made the universe, he did not know but that he might 
be so disappointed in it, that it might grieve him at his — 
heart that he had made it. It actually proved, that alt 
mankind became sinful, and a very great part of the angels 
apostatized : and how could God know before that all of 
them would not? And how could God know but that all 
mankind, notwithstanding means used to reclaim them, being 
still left to the freedom of their own will, would continue in 
their apostacy, and grow worse and worse, as they of the old 
world before the flood did ? 

According to the scheme I am endeavouring to confute, 
the fall of neither men nor angels could be foreseen, and God 
must be greatly disappointed in these events ; and so the grand 
contrivance for our redemption, and destroying the works of 
the devil, by the Messiah, and all the great things God has done 
in the prosecution of these designs, must be only the fruits of 
his own disappointment ; contrivances to mend, as well as he 
could, his system, which originally was all very good, and per- 
fectly beautiful ; but was broken and confounded by the free 
will of angels and men. And still he must be liable to be to- 
tally disappointed a second time : He could not know that he 
should have his desired success, in the incarnation, life, death, 
resurrection, and exaltation of his only begotten Son, and 
other great works accomplished to restore the state of things : 
he could not know, after all, whether there would actually be 
any tolerable measure of restoration ; for this depended on the 
free willof man. There has been a general great apostacy of 
almost all the Christian world, to that which was worse than 
heathenism ; which continued Me many ages. And how could 
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God, without foreseeing men’s Volitions, know whether ever 
Christendom would return from this apostacy ? And which 
way would he foretell how soon it would begin! The apostle 
says, it began to work in his time ; and how could it be known 
how far it would proceed in that age? Yea, how could it be 
known that the gospel which was not effectual for the reforma- 
tion of the Jews, would ever be effectual for the turning of the 
heathen nations from their heathen apostacy, which had 
been confirmed in for so many ages ? 

It is represented often in scripture, that God, who made 
the world for himself, and created it for his pleasure, would in- 
fallibly obtain his end in the creation, and in ail his works ; that 
as all things are of him, so they would all be to him; and that 
in the final issue of things, it would appear that he is “ the first, 
and the last.”” (Rev. xxi. 6.) ‘“* And he said unto me, It is done. 
Tam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first 
and the last.” But these things are not consistent with God’s 
liability to be disappointed in all his works, nor indeed with his 
failing of his end in any thing that he has undertaken. 
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SECT. XII. 


God’s certain Foreknowledge of the future volitions of morat 
agents, inconsistent with such a Contingence of those voli- 
tions, as is without all Necessity. f 


Having proved that GOD has a certain and infallible 
Prescience of the voluntary acts of moral agents, | come now, 
in the second place, to shew the consequence; how it follows 
from hence, that these events are necessary, with a necessity 
of connection or consequence. 

The chief Arminian divines, so far as I have had oppor- 
tunity to observe, deny this consequence; and affirm, that if 
such Foreknowledge be allowed, it is no evidence of any Ne- 
cessity of the event foreknown. Now I desire, that this matter 
may be particularly and thoroughly enquired into, I cannot 
but think, that on particular and full consideration, it may be 
perfectly determined, whether it be indeed so or not. 

In order to a proper consideration of this matter, | would 
observe the following things. 

__ I. It is very evident, that with regard to a thing whose 
existence is infallibly and indissolubly connected with some- 
thing which already hath, or has had existence, the existence 
of that thing is necessary. Here may be noted the following 
particulars : 

1. L observed before, in explaining the nature of Necessi- 
ty. that in things which are past, their past existence is now 
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_ necessary: having already made sure of existence, it is too 
late for any possibility of alteration in that respect ; it is now 
impossible that it should be otherwise than true, that the thing 
has existed. Papa 
2. If there be any such thing as a divine Foreknowledge 
of the volitions of free agents, that Foreknowledge, by the 
supposition, is a thing which already has, and long ago had 
existence ; and so, now its existence is necessary; it is now 
utterly impossible to be otherwise, than that this Foreknow- 
ledge should be or should have been. 

3. It is also very manifest, that those things which are 
indissolubly connected with other things that are necessary, 
are themselves necessary.. As that proposition whose truth 
is necessarily’ connected with another proposition, which is 
necessarily true, is itself necessarily true. To say otherwise 
would be a contradiction: it would be in effect to say, that 
the connection was indissoluble, and yet was not so, but 
might be broken. If that, the existence of which is indisso- 
lubly connected with something whose existence is now ne- 
cessary, is itself not necessary, then it may possibly not exist, 
notwithstanding that indissoluble connection of its existence. 
—Whether the absurdity be not glaring, let the reader judge. 

4, lt is no less evident, that if there be a full, certain, and 
infallible Foreknowledge of the future existence of the volitions 
of moral agents, then there is a certain, infallible and indisso- 
luble connection between those events and that Foreknow- 


ledge ; and that therefore, by the preceding observations, those 


events are necessary events; being infallibly and indissolubly 
connected with that, whose existence already is, and so is now 
necessary, and cannot but have been. ees 

To say the Foreknowledge is certain and infallible, and 
yet the connection of the event with that foreknowledge is 
dissoluble and fallible, is very absurd. To affirm it, would bé 
the same thing as to affirm, that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between a proposition being infallibly known to be true, 
and its being true indeed. So thatit is perfectly demonstrable, 
that if there be any infallible knowledge of future volitions, 
the event is necessary ; or, in other words, that it is impossible 
but the event should come to pass. For if it be not impossible 
but that it may be otherwise, then it is not impossible but 
that the proposition which affirms its future coming to pass, 


may not now be true. There is this absurdity in it, that it is _ 


not impossible, but that there now should be no truth in that 
proposition, which is now infallibly known to be true. 

IJ. That no future event can be certainly foreknown, 
whose existence is contingent, and without all Necessity, 
may be proved thus; it is impossible for a thing to be cer- 
tainly known to any intellect without evidence. To suppose 


ae 
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otherwise, implies a contradiction: because for a thing to be 
certainly known to any understanding, is for it to be evident 
to that understanding: and for a thing to be evident to any 
understanding is the same thing, as for that erstanding to 
see evidence of it ; but no understanding, created or uncreated, 
can see evidence where there is none ; for that is the same thing 
as to see that to be, which is not. And therefore, if there be 
any truth which is absolutely without evidence, that truth is 
absolutely unknowable, insomuch that it implies a contradic- 
\ tion to suppose that it is known. 

But if there be any future event, whose existence is con- 
tingent, without all Necessity, the future existence of the 
event is absolutely without evidence. If there be any evidence 
of it, it must be one of these two sorts, either self-evidence or 
proofs an evident thing must be either evident in itself, or evi- 

~ dent in something else: that is, evident by connection with some- 
thing else. But a future thing, whose existence is without all 
Necessity, can have neither of these sorts of evidence. It can- 
not be self-evident: for if it be, it may be now known, by what 
is now to be seen in the thing itself; its present existence, or 
the Necessity of its nature: but both these are contrary to the 
supposition. It is supposed, both that the thing has no present 
existence to be seen; and also that it is not of such a nature 
as to be necessarily existent for the future: so that its future 
existence is not self-evident. And Secondly, neither is there 
any proof, or evidence in any thing else, or evidence of con- 
nection with something else that is evident ; for this is also con- 
trary to the supposition. It is supposed, that there is now 
nothing existent, with which the future existence of the con- 
tingent event is connected. For such a connection destroys 
its Contingence, and supposes necessity. Thus it isdemonstra- 
ted, that there is in the nature of things absolutely no evidence 
at all of the future existence of that event, which js contingent, 
without all necessity, fe any such event there be) neither self- 
evidence nor proof. And therefore the thing in reality is not 
evident ; and so cannot be seen to be evident, or, which is the 
same thing, cannot be known. 

Let us consider this in an example. Suppose that five 
thousand seven hundred and sixty years ago, there was no 
other being but the Divine Being; and then this world, or 
some particular body or spirit, all at once starts out of nothing 
into being, and takes on itself a particular nature and form; 
all in absolute Contingence, without any concern of God, or 
any other cause, in the matter; without any manner of ground 
or reason of its existence ; or any dependence upon, or con- 
nection at all with any thing foregoing: I say, that if this be 
supposed, there was no evidence of that event beforehand. 
There was no evidence of it to be seen in the thing itself ; for 
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the thing itself as yet was not. And there was no evidence 
of it to be seen in any thing else ; for evidence in something 
else, is connection with something else: but such connection is 
contrary to he supposition. ‘There was no evidence before, 
that this thing would happen; for by the supposition, there 
was no reason why zw should happen, rather than something 
else, or rather than nothing. And if so, then all things before 
were exactly equal, and the same, with respect to that and 
other possible things; there was no preponderation, no supe- 
rior weight or value; and therefore, nothing that could be of 
weight or value to determine any understanding. The thing 
was absolutely without evidence, and absolutely unknowable. 
An increase of understanding, or of the capacity of discern- 
ing, has no tendency, and makes no advance, towards discern- 
ing any signs or evidences of it, let it be increased never so 
much ; yea, if it be increased infinitely. The increase of the 
strength of sight may have a tendency to enable to discern 
the evidence which is far off, and very much hid, and deeply 
involved in clouds and darkness; but it has no tendency to 
enable to discern evidence where there is none. If the sight 
be infinitely strong, and the capacity of discerning infinitely 
great, it will enable to see all that there is, and to see it per- 
fectly, and with ease ; yet it has no tendency at all to enable a 
being to discern’ that evidence which is not; but on the con- 
trary, it has a tendency to enable to discern with great certainty 
that there is none. ise 

II. 'To suppose the future volitions of moral agents not 
to be necessary events; or, which is the same thing, events 
which it is not impossible but that they may not come to pass ; 
and yet to suppose that God certainly foreknows them, and 
knows all things; is to suppose God’s Knowledge to be 
inconsistent with itself. For to say, that God certainly, and 
without all conjecture, knows that a thing will infallibly be, 
which at the same time he knows to be so contingent, that it 
may possibly not be, is to suppose his Knowledge inconsistent 
with itself; or that one thing he knows, is utterly inconsistent 
with another thing he knows. It is the same as to say, he now 
knows a proposition to be of certain infallible truth, which he 
knows to be of contingent uncertain truth. If a future voli- 
tion is so without all Necessity, that nothing hinders but it 
may not be, then the proposition which asserts its future ex- 
istence, is so uncertain, that nothing hinders but that the 
truth of it may entirely fail. And if God knows all things, 
he knows this proposition to be thus uncertain. And that is 
inconsistent with his knowing that it is infallibly true: and so 
inconsistent with his infallibly knowing that it is true. If the. 
thing be indeed contingent, God views it so, and judges it to 
‘be contingent, if he views things as they are. If the event be 
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~ not necessary, then it is possible it may never be: and if it 
be possible it may never be, God knows it may ossib "never 
be; and that is to know that the proposition, which affirms its 
existence, may possibly not be true ; and that know that 
the truth of it is uncertain ; which surely is inconsistent with 
his knowing it as a certain truth. If volitions are in themselves 
contingent events, without all Necessity, then it is no argument 
of perfection of Knowledge in any being to determine peremp- 
torily that they will be; but on the contrary, an argument of 
ignorance and mistake: because it would argue, that he sup- 
poses that proposition to be certain, which in its own nature, 
and all things considered, is uncertain and contingent. To say, 
in such a case, that God may have ways of knowing contingent 
events which we cannot conceive of, is ridiculous; as much so 
as to say, that God may know contradictions to be true, for 
ought we know; or that he may know a thing to be certain, 
and at the same time know it not to be certain, though we can- 
‘not conceive how ; because he has ways of knowing, which 
“J cannot comprehend. 

Corol. 1. From what has been observed it is evident, that 
the absolute decrees of God are no more inconsistent with hu- 
man liberty, on account of any Necessity of the event which 
follows from such decrees, than the absolute Foreknowledge of 
God. Because the connection between the event and certain 
Foreknowledge, is as infallible and indissoluble, as between the 
event and an absolute decree. That is, it is no more Impossi- 
ble, that the event and decree should not agree together, than 
that the event and absolute Knowledge should disagree. The 
connection between the event and Foreknowledge is absolutely 
perfect, by the supposition : because it is supposed, that the 
certainty and infallibility of the Knowledge is absolutely per- 
fect. And it being so, the certainty cannot be increased ; and 
therefore the connection between the Knowledge and thing 
known cannot be increased; so that if a decree be added to 
the Foreknowledge, it does not at all increase the connec- 
tion, or make it more infallible and indissoluble. If it were not 
so, the certainty of Knowledge might be increased by the addi- 
tion of a decree ; which is contrary to the supposition, which 
is, that the Knowledge is absolutely perfect, or perfect to the 
highest possible degree. 

There is as much impossibility but that the things which 
are infallibly foreknown, should be, or, which is the same 
thing, as great a Necessity of their future existence, as if the 
event were already written down, and was known and read by 
all mankind, through all preceding ages, and there was the 
most indissoluble and perfect connection possible between the 
writing and the thing written. In such a case, it would be as 
impossible the event should fail of existence, as if it had ex- 
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isted already ; and a decree cannot make an event surer or 
more necessary than this. . 
. And therefore, if there be any such Foreknowledge, as it 
has been proved there is, then Necessity of connection and 
consequence is not at all inconsistent with any liberty which 
man, or any other creature enjoys. And from hence it may 
be inferred, that absolute decrees, which do not at all increase 
the Necessity, are not inconsistent with the liberty which man 
enjoys, on any such account, as that they make the event 
decreed necessary, and render it utterly impossible but that it 
should come to pass. Therefore, if absolute decrees are incon- 
sitent with man’s liberty as a moral agent, or his liberty ina 
state of probation, or any liberty whatsoever that he enjoys, 
it bn not on account of any Necessity which absolute decrees 
infer. 
Dr. Wurrsy supposes there is a great difference between 
God’s Foreknowledge and his decrees, with regard to Neces- 
sity of future events. In his Discourse on the five Points, 
(p. 474, &c.) he says, “ God’s Prescience has no influence at 
all on our actions.—Should God, says he, by immediate Reve- 
lation, give me the knowledge of the event of any man’s state 
or actions, would my knowledge of them have any influence 
upon his actions? Surely none at all.—Our knowledge doth 
not affect the things we know, to make them more certain, or 
more future, than they would be without it. Now, Foreknow- 
ledge in God is Knowledge. As therefore Knowledge has no 
influence on things that are, so neither has Foreknowledge on 
things that shall be. And consequently, the Foreknowledge 
of any action that would be otherwise free, cannot alter or 
diminish that freedom. Whereas God’s decree of election is 
powerful and active, and comprehends the preparation and 
exhibition of such means, as shall unfrustrably produce the 
end.—Hence God’s Prescience renders no actions necessary.” 
And to this purpose, (p. 473.) he cites Ortern, where he says, 
** God’s Prescience is not the cause of things future, but their 
being future is ihe cause of God’s Prescience that they will be :” 
and Lr Buanc, where he says, ‘“ This ts the truest resolution 
of this difficulty, that Prescience is not the cause that things are 
future ; but their beng future 1s the cause they are foreseen.” 
In like manner, Dr. Cuarx, in his Demonstration of ihe Being 
and Attributes of God, (p. 95—99.) And the Author of the 
Freedom of Will, in God and the Creature, speaking to the 
like purpose with Dr. Wurrsy, represents “ oreknowledge as 
huving no more influence on things known, to make them neces- 
sary, than After-knowledge,” or to that purpose. 
To all which I would say ; that what is said about Know- 
ledge, its not having influence on the thing known to make it. 
necessary, is nothing to the purpose, nor does it in the least 
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affect the foregoing reasoning. Whether Prescience h 


thing that makes the event necessary or no, it alters not e 


case. Infallible Foreknowledge may prove the Necessity of 
the event foreknown, and yet not be the thing which causes — 
the Necessity.* If the Foreknowledge be absolute, this proves 


* This distinction is of great importance in the present contreversy ; and 
want of attending to the true ground on which it stands, has been, we_ 
the principal cause of Dr. Wuirsy’s objections, and those of most, if not 
other Avminian writers. hey seem to consider, in this argument, no other 
cessity but the decretive, as maintained by their opponents; and therefore infer, 
that to allow any kind of necessity, is the same as to allow an infallible decree. — 
From this view the transition is easy to another conclusion, viz. that if any thing 
is forcknown because it is decreed, every thing is foreknown on the same ground, 
or for the same reason.—And then, this proving too much—the decretive appoint- 
ment of all the evil in the universe, which they are sure is incompatible with the 
divine character, and therefore impossible—they reject the whole doctrine of ne- 
cessity as a ground of foreknowledge; and suppose that, though they cannot 
clearly disprove what is advanced against them, they infer that there is somehow a 
sophism in the reasoning of their opponents, or some false principle assumed, were 
they but happy enough to detect it. , y 

But our author, in this reasoning, does not maintain, that the connection by 
which every event is evidently certain, and therefore necessary, is 80 because de- 
creed. The truth is, that some events are foreknown to be certain because foreor- 
dained ; and otiers, because of the tendency there is in the nature of the things 
themselves.—Should any, in the way of objection, assert, that the nature of things 
is itself derived from the divine will, or decree ; we apprehend there is no evidence 
to support such an assertion. For instance, is it owing to a decree that the nature 
of any created being is dependent on the first cause? That a creature, howeyer 
exalted, is not infinite? That any relation should subsist between the Creator and 
acreature? Or that, if equal quantities be taken from equal quantities, the re- 
mainders will be equal? Is there any room, in thought, for a supposition of any 
decree in the case? Nay more, does it appear possible for a decree to have made 
such things otherwise? _ 

Let it be observed, however, that God is the Almighty Sovereign over nature 
—not indeed so fer as to alter the nature of things, which im reality is no object 
of power, any more than to make spirit to be the same thing as matter, and vice 
versa, or the working of contradictions is an object of power, but—by the position 
of antecedents, and establishing premises. To illustrate this, let it be supposed, 
ur God create a world, that world must depend upon him, as a necessary conse- 


quence. To deny this, is to deny the nature and identity of things. For wha 
it to create, but for an independent cause to impart, ad extra, a dependent 


- 


tence? So that to deny dependence, is to deny creation. But though the co 
quence be necessary, if the antecedent be established ; yet the watcat 

not necessaty, except from decree ; for there is not, in the nature of things, any 
antecedent necessity that a world be created. That is, to suppose its non-exis- 
tence implies no contradiction, it being evidently the effect of sovereign pleasure. 
Hence to deny the consequence, on supposition of the antecedent, is to deny the 
nature of things, and to assert a contradiction, though the antecedent itself be 
not necessary. And hence also, in the instance now specified among others innu- 
merable, the antecedent is an object of decree, but not the consequence. It is 
as absurd to say, that God decreed the dependence of the world upon himself, 
as it is to say, he decreed that two and two shall be equal to fow’, rather 
than to _five. 

These remarks, duly considered in their just consequences, will abundantly 
shew, that some things are necessary because decreed,—as the creation, the pre- 
servation, and the government of the world; the redemption, the purification, 
and the salvation of the church :—and that other things—as all imperfections, 
dependence, relations, and especially moral evils—come to be necessary, and so 
capable of being foreknown, only by connection, or consequence. That is, IF 
the antecedent, which is under the control of the Almighty Sovereign, be ad-~ 
mitted, the consequence follows infallibly from the nature of things. But m ano- 


ent itself is 
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the event known to be necessary, or proves that it is unpossible 
but that the event should be, by some means or other, either 
by a decree, or some other way, if there be any other way: be- 
. cause, as was said before, it is absurd to say that a proposition 


is known to be certainly and infallibly true, which yet may pos- f 


sibly prove not true. 

The whole of the seeming force of this evasion lies in 
this; that, in as much as certain Foreknowledge does not 
cause an event to be necessary, as a decree does; therefore it 

_ does not prove it to be necessary, as a decree does. But there 
is no force in this arguing: for it is built wholly on this sup- 
position, that nothing can prove, or be an evidence of a thing 
being necessary, but that which has a causal influence to make 
it so. But this can never be maintained. If certain Fore- 
knowledge of the future existence of an event be not the 
thing which first makes it impossible that it should fail of exis- 
tence; yet it may, and certainly does demonstrate, that it is 
impossible it should fail of it, however that impossibility comes. 
If Foreknowledge be not the cause, but the effect of this 
impossibility, it may prove that there is such an impossibi- 
lity, as much as if it were the cause. It is as strong arguing 
from the effect to the cause, as from the cause to the effect. 
It is enough, that an existence, which is infallibly foreknown, 
cannot fail, whether that impossibility arises from the Fore- 
knowledge, or is prior to it. [t is as evident as any thing can 

- be, that it is impossible a thing, which is infallibly known to 
be true, should prove not to be true ; therefore there is a Ne- 
cessity that it should be otherwise ; whether the Knowledge be 
the cause of this Necessity, or the Necessity the cause of the 
Knowledge. 

All certain knowledge, whether it be Foreknowledge 
or After-knowledge, or concomitant Knowledge, proves the 
thing known now to be necessary, by some means or other; 
or ves that it is impossible it should now be otherwise 
than true. I freely allow, that foreknowledge does not 
prove a thing to be necessary any more than After-knowledge : 
but then After-knowledge, which is certain and _ infallible, 
proves that it is now become impossible but that the proposi- 
tion known should be true. Certain After-knowledge proves 
that it is now, by some means or other, become impossible but 
that the proposition, which predicates past existence on the 
event, should be true.. And so does certain }’oreknowledge 


ther antecedent be established, another consequence will follow, with equal cer- 
tainty, also from the nature of things. For instance; tr holiness be given and 
continued to a redeemed creature, as an antecedent; excellence, honour, and 
happiness are the necessary consequences. But i sin operate without control, as 


the antecedent, dishonour and misery must be the necessary consequence from 
the same cause.—W. 
VOL. UL. 16 
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prove, that now, in the time of the Knowledge, some 
means or other, become impossible but that the proposition, : 


which predicates future existence on the event, should be true. 

The necessity of the truth of the propositions, consisting in, 
the present impossibility of the non-existence of the event 
affirmed, in both cases, is the immediate ground of the cer- 3 
tainty of the Knowledge ; there can be no certainty of Know- 7 
ledge without it. 

There must be a certainty in things themselves, 
they are atc known, or which is the same things 
to be certain. For certainty of Knowledge is n ng € se 
but knowing or discerning the certainty there is in the thing: 
themselves, which are known. Therefore there must be a— 
certainty in things to be a ground of certainty of Knowledge, 
and to render things capable of being known to be certain. 

And there is nothing but the necessity of truth known, or its 

being impossible but that it should be true; or in other words, F 
the firm and infallible connection between the subject and 
predicate of the proposition that contains that truth. All cer- 

tainty of Knowledge consists in the view of the firmness of ; 
that connection. So God’s certain Foreknowledge of the 
future existence of any event, is his view of the firm and 
indissoluble connection of the subject and predicate of the 
proposition that affirms its future existence. The subject is 
that possible event; the predicate is its future existence, but 
if future existence be firmly and indissolubly connected with 
that event, then the future existence of that event is necessary. 
If God certainly knows the future existence of an event which 
is wholly contingent, and may possibly never be, then He sees 
a firm connection between a subject and predicate that are not 
firmly connected ; which is a contradiction. 

I allow what Dr: Wuirsy says to be true, that mere 
Knowledge does not affect the thing known, to make it more 
certain or more future. But yet, I say, it supposes and proves 
the thing to be already both future and certain; i, e. nec 
sarily future. Knowledge of futurity supposes futurity; and 
acertain Knowledge of futurity supposes certain futurity 
tecedent to that certain Knowledge. But there is no other 
certain futurity of a thing, antecedent to certainty of Know- 
ledge than a prior impossibility but that the thing should prove 
true ; or which is the same thing, the Necessity of the event. 

I would observe one thing further ; that if it be as those 
forementioned writers suppose, that God’s Foreknowledge is 
not the cause, but the effect of the existence of the event 
foreknown; this is so far from shewing that this Foreknow- 
ledge doth not infer the Necessity of the existence of that 
event, that it rather shews the contrary the more plainly. 
Because it shews the existence of the event to be so settled 
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and firm, that it is as if it had already been; in as much as 

- an effect it actually exists already; its future existence has 
already had actual influence and efficiency, and has produced an 
effect, viz. Prescience: the effect exists already; and as the 
effect supposes the cause, and depends entirely upon it, there- 
fore it is as if the future event, which is the cause, had existed 
already. ‘The effect is firm as possible, it having already the 

_ possession of existence, and has made sure of it. But the 
effect cannot be more firm and stable than its cause, ground 
and reason. The building cannot be firmer than the founda- 
tion. 

To illustrate this matter ; let us suppose the appearances 
and images of things in a glass, for instance, a reflecting 
telescope, to be the real effects of heavenly bodies (at a dis- 
tance, and out of sight) which they resemble: if it be so then, 
_as these images in the telescope have had a past actual exis- 
tence, and it is become utterly impossible now that it should 
be otherwise than that they have existed; so they being the 
true effects of the heavenly bodies they resemble, this proves 
the existence of those heavenly bodies to be as real, infallible, 
firm and necessary, as the existence of these effects; the one 
being connected with, and wholly depending on the other.— 
Now let us suppose future existences, some way or other, 
to have influence back, to produce effects beforehand, and 
cause exact and perfect images of themselves in a glass, a 
thousand years before they exist, yea, in all preceding ages ; 
but yet that these images are real effects of these future exis- 
tences, perfectly dependent on, and connected with their 
cause. These effects and images having already had actual 
existence, render that matter of their existence perfectly firm 
and stable, and utterly impossible to be otherwise: and this 
proves, as in the other instance, that the existence of the 
things, which are their causes, is also equally sure, firm and 
necessary ; and that it is alike impossible but that they should 
be, as if they had been already, as their effects have. And if 
instead of images in a glass, we suppose the antecedent effects 
‘to be perfect ideas of them in the Divine Mind which have 
existed there from all eternity, which are as properly effects, 
as truly and properly connected with their cause, the case 1s 
not altered. 

Another thing which has been said by some Arminians, 
to take off the force of what is urged from God’s Prescience, 
against the Contingence of the volitions of moral agents, is 
to this purpose; “That when we talk of Foreknowledge in 

' God, there is no strict propriety in our so speaking ; and that 
although it be true, that there is in God the most perfect 
Knowledge of all events from eternity to eternity, yet there is 
no such thing as before and after in God, but He sees all things 
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by one perfect unchangeable view, without any succession.” 


1. It has been already shown, that all certain Knowledge 
proves the Necessity of the truth known ; whether it be befor 
after, or at the same time.—Though it be true, that there 
no succession in God’s Knowledge, and the manner of his 
Knowledge is to us inconceivable, yet thus much we know 
concerning it, that there is no event, past, present, or to 
that God is ever uncertain of, He never is, never — 
never will be without infallible Knowledge of it; He « 
sees the existence of it to be certain and infallible. And as_ 
he always sees things just as they are in truth; hence there 
never is in reality any thing contingent in such a sense, as 
that possibly it may happen never to exist. If, strictly speak- 
ing, there is no Foreknowledge in God, it is beeause those 


things which are future to us, are as present to God, as if Z 
they already had existence: and that is as much as 4o say, “3 
that future events are always in God’s view as evident, clear, . a 
sure and necessary, as if they already were. If there never a 


is a time wherein the existence of the event is not~ present 
with God, then there never is a time wherein it is not as much 
impossible for it to fail of existence, as if its existence were 
present, and were already come to pass. Ke, 

God viewing things so perfectly and unchangeably, as that 
there is no succession in his ideas or judgment, does not hinder 
but that there is properly now, in the mind of God, a certain 
and perfect Knowledge of the moral actions of men, which to 
us are an hundred years hence: yea the objection supposes 
this ; and therefore it certamly does not hinder but that, by the 
foregoing arguments, it is now impossible these moral actions 
should not come to pass. 

We know, that God Foreknows the future voluntary ac- 
tions of men, in such a sense, as that he is able particularly to 
foretell them and cause them to be recorded, as He often has _ = 
done; and therefore that necessary connection which thereis = 
between God’s Knowledge and the event known, as much 
proves the event to be necessary beforehand, as if the Divine 
Knowledge were in the same sense before the event, as the 
prediction or writing is. If the Knowledge be infallible, then 
the expression of it in the written prediction is infallible ; that 
is, there is an infallible connection between the written predic- 
tion and the event. And if so, then it is impossible it should 
ever be otherwise, than that the prediction and the event should 
agree : and this is the same thing as to say, it is impossible but 
that the event should come to pass: and this is the same as to 
say that its coming to pass is necessary. So that it is manifest, . 
that there being no proper succession in God’s mind, makes no = 
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iteration as to the Necessity of the existence of the events 
known. Yea, f 
2. This is so far from weakening the proof given of the im- 
peily of future events known not coming to pass, as that 
it establishes the foregoing arguments, and shews the clearness 
of the evidence. For, : 
_(1.) The very reason, why God’s Knowledge is without 
_ succession is, because it is absolutely perfect, to the highest 
possible degree of clearness and certainty. All things, whether 
_ past, present, or to come, being viewed with equal evidence 
and fulness: future things being seen with as much clear- 
ness, as if they were present; the view is always in absolute 
_ perfection ; and absolute constant perfection admits of no alte- 
ration, and so no succession; the actual existence of the 
thing known, does. not at all increase, or add to the clear- 
ness or certainty of the thmg known: God calls the things 
that are not, as though they were; they are all one to him as 
if they had already existed. But herein consists the strength 
of the demonstration before given; that it is as impossible 
they should fail of existence, as if they existed already. This 
objection, instead of weakening the argument, sets it in the 
strongest light; for it supposes it to be so indeed, that the 
existence of future events is in God’s view so much as if it 
already had been, that when they come actually to exist, it 
makes not the least alteration or variation in his Knowledge of 
them. 
___-(2.) The objection is founded on the immutability of God’s 
- Knowledge: for it is the immutability of Knowledge that 
makes it to be without succession. But this most directly and 
_ plainly demonstrates the thing | insist on, viz. that it is utterly 
' impossible the known events should fail of existence. For if 
that were possible, then a change in God’s Knowledge and 
x view of things were possible. For if the known event should 
Fe not come into being, as God expected, then He would see it, 
: and so would change his mind, and see his former mistake; 
and thus there would be change and succession in his Know- 
ledge. But as God is immutable, and it is infinitely impossi- 
ble that his view should be changed ; so it is, for the same rea- 
son, just so impossible that the foreknown event should not 
~ exist ; and that is to be impossible in the highest degree ;_ and 
therefore the contrary is necessary. Nothing is more impossi- 
ble than that the immutable God should be changed, by the 
succession of time ; who comprehends all things, from eternity 
_to eternity, in one, most perfect, and unalterable view ; so that 
- his whole eternal duration is vite interminabilis, tota, simul et 
= _perfecta possessio. : 
a On the whole, I need not fear to say, that there is no geo- 
— metrical theorem or proposition whatsoever, more capable ot 
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strict demonstration, than that God’s certain Prescience of the 
volitions of moral agents is inconsistent with such a Contin- 
gence of these events, as is without all Necessity; and so is 
inconsistent with the Arminian notion of liberty. 

Corol. 2. Hence the doctrine of the Calvinists, concern- 


ing the absolute decrees of God, does not at all infer any more 
fatality in things, than will demonstrably follow from the 


doctrine of the most Arminian divines, who acknowledge 
God’s omniscience, and universal Prescience. Therefore all 


objections they make against the doctrine of the Calvinists, 


as implying Hosses’ doctrine of Necessity, or the stoieal 
doctrine of fate, lie no more against the doctrine of Calvimsts, 
than their own doctrine : and therefore it doth not become those 
divines to raise such an outcry against the Calvinists, on this 
account. 

Corol. 3. Hence all arguments of Arminians, who own 
God’s omniscience, against the doctrine of the inability of 
unregenerate men to perform the conditions of salvation and 
the commands of God requiring spixitual duties, and against 
the Calvinistic doctrine of efficacious grace ; on this ground 
that those doctrines, though they do not suppose men to be 
under any constraint or co-action, yet suppose them under 
Necessity, must fall to the ground. And their arguments 
against the Necessity of men’s volitions, taken from the rea- 
sonableness of God’s commands, promises, and threatenings, 
and the sincerity of his counsels and invitations ; and all ob- 
jections against any doctrines of the Calvinists as being incon- 
sistent with human liberty, because they infer Necessity; I 
say, all these arguments and objections must be justly esteem- 
ed vain and frivolous, as coming from them; being levelled 
against their own doctrine, as well as against that of the Cal- 
vinists. 


* Jn these two sections our author has abundantly demonstrated, that fore- 
knowledge infers necessity ; such a necessity as exists in the connection of a con- 
sequent with its antecedent ; and has represented, in various lights, how the most 
contradictory and absurd conclusions follow from the opposite hypothesis. But 
as his argument, strictly speaking, did not require a further explanation or distine- 
tion of the principles on which it rested, which yet are important, it may not be 
improper in this place briefly to enquire into the rationale of those principles ; by 
which his reasoning may appear with additional evidence, and the radical princi- 
ples themselves confirmed by their connection with others. As these remarks are 
presented in the form of a series analytically disposed, we shall prefix to them the 
corresponding ordinal numbers. 

1. Any kind of necessity is a sufficient ground of foreknowledge, in the view 
of omniscience ; but as is the kind of necessity, or the nature of the connection be- 
tween cause and effect, so is the nature of the foreknowledge. But this difference 
in the nature of the connection affects—not the certainty of the event, but the mode 
of causation ; or from what cause the certainty arises. 

2. All necessity, or certainty of connection between antecedent and conse- 
es must arise from one of these two sources, viz. the NATURE OF THINGS, or, 


€ DECREE OF Gop. Chance is nothing; and nothing has no properties, conse- 
quently has no causal influence. 
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Whether we suppose the volitions of moral Agents to be con- 
nected with any Thing antecedent, or not, yet they must 
be necessary in such a sense as to overthrow Arminian 
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_____ Every act of the will has a-cause, or it has not. If it has 


_ a cause, then, according to what has already been demon- 
e. Sagar , 3 
Ry _ 3. The necessity which arises from the NaTURE oF THINGS, is either abso- 
_ lute or hypothetical. ApsoturE nEcrssity belongs only to the first cause, or God. 
He exists assotursty ; and to suppose him not to exist, or not to have existed, is 
a contradiction. For the supposition itself is made by a confessedly contingent 
being; but a contingent being necessarily implies an absolute being, with as much 
certainty as an effect implies a cause ; and consequently a first cause. 

4, The first cause excepted, every other being, or mode of being, or any event 
whatever, is only of HYPoTHETICAL NECESSITY. Any event is necessary, only on 
account of its relation to the first cause. This relation, or necessary connection, 
between an event and the first cause is either in the way of contrast, or in the way 
of dependence. 

5. There are two things necessarily related to the first cause by way of con- 
TRAST ; passive power, which is a natural evil—if limited existence, dependence, 
and insufficiency, in their necessary tendency, may be so called—and sin, whichis a 
moral evil; or some thing which, in point of obligation, ought not to be. 

6. The other mode of necessary relation to the first cause, arising from the na- 
‘ture of things, is that of DEPENDENCE. Every contingent being and event must 

_ necessarily depend upon God, as an effect depends upon its cause. Nor isit con- 
ceivable without involving the grossest contradiction and absurdity, that any con- 

_ tingent being should continue to exist, any more than begin to exist, independent 

of the first cause. Sublata causa, tollitur effectus, is justly entitled to be called an 
axiom in metaphysical science. 

7%. It was before observed, that all necessity must arise either from the nature 
__ of things, or from the decree of God. What arises from the nature of things, as 
- @ consequence, has for its antecedent, either an efficient or a deficient cause. 

: 8. A pEFEcT, no less than active efficiency, may be an antecedent, as founded 

_ in the nature of things, from whence a corresponding consequence must follow ; 
but there is no defect in any antecedent but may be counteracted by a decree; so 
far counteracted, as that the defect shall not be an operative cause. 

9. The purposes of God are a series of antecedents, from whence follow, 
by the very natwre of things, corresponding good consequences, and good only: 
but the defect which is inseparable from created existence, considered in itself, is 

~ also a cause in the sense of an antecedent ; otherwise a created existence would be 
_ as indefectible as the creating or first cause, which involves the most absurd con- 
; sequences. ; : ; 
at 10. Defect is either natural or moral ; and each arises from the nature of 
things, as contradistinguished to decree, but in a different manner. Narv- 
RAL DEFEc? arises from the nature of things in the way of contrast to God’s 
natural perfections : which contrast forms the primary difference between creator 
and creature. 

11. This natural defect is different from defectibility ; for defectibility expresses, 
in strictness, an effect not a cause; a liableness to defection. But the question re- 
turns, Wuar renders a creature able to defect? To say, Its liableness to defect, or 
its defectibility, assigns no true cause ; for the question returns as before, war 
makes it liable, wHar makes it defectible? 
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i- rm less exceptionable, in order to prevent cirenms 
forma ress that natural defect, which exists in a— 


E 
(not the moral) perfections of God. _ 
napplicable to God, as it is applicable to a creature ; 
cable to him, as natural i fection is to us. = 


to say, that a creature is not the subject of passiv 
0) ae ete it is perfect and indefectible in its nat 
3 the grossest pantheism—the deification of every 
that exists. oa egg Sa 
14, All antecedents originate in either passive power dit 
From the former penaeett according to the nature of things, all evil « 
from the latter, all good. Ae 
15. Mora DEFECT is a contrast to the moral perfections, excellence, or holi- 
ness of God; andarises, as a necessary consequence-—not from the divine decree . 
its antecedent, but—from the hypothetical nature of things ; that is, passive power, 
1F not aided by a decretive interposition, and 1F also united to liberty of choice in 
an accountable being. 
16. The removal of the antecedent is the prerogative of the supreme Lord of 
nature; but iF the antecedent be not removed, that is, altered from what it y ! 
to its causal influence, the consequence can no more be prevented, than the nature ” 
of things can be changed. eee ee 
17. That nature of things, or that necessity of consequence, whereby the effect 
is infallibly connected with its cause, is nothing else but the essence of TRUTH, ema- -. 
nating from the first cause, the Gop oF TRUTH, or the TRUE GoD. 5 
- 18. We now observe, that an event may be necessarily connected with its 
cause bya divine decree. If the divine will contemplate an end, and decree accord- 
ingly, it necessarily implies that the oe the antecedents to this consequence, 
are decreed. 2 : 
tec 


+. 


19. Hence, an event may be necessary, either cin geen “min 
the divine will, 1n a series of antecedents ; or because the nature vies "8 erates” 
without being affected, as to their causal influence, by decretive an lents. 

20. To suppose any sort, or any degree of defect, to be decreed, is pea n 
different ways. It is contrary to an established axiom, that from good nothing bu 
good can proceed—and it is absurd to impute that to a divine decree, which antece: 
dently arises from the nature of things. 

21. In reality, DIVINE DECREES (as before hinted) are nothing else than a — 
wonderful chain or series of positions, which are so many antecedents, counter- a 
acting defects arising from the hypothetical nature of things. Whence it neces-— 
sarily follows, that if there were no PaSs1VE POWER there could be no DIVINE DE-_ 
cREES. For if good, and only good, arose from the nature of things; the decree, 
which has good only for its object, would be superfluous, and therefore un orthy re 
of divine volition. : ie deg = 


22. Hence also, whatever event is in itself ee ee of divine. 4 
in its antecedent ; and the event itself is connected with the decretive posi I 
the very essence of truth. But whatever is in itself evil arises from the hypotheti- 
cal nature of things not counteracted by decretive positions. a : 

23. In God, his absolutely necessary, eternal, infinite and unchangeable na- ; 
ture, is to be regarded as an antecedent ; from which all possible happiness is the 
necessary consequence, Such an antecedent is not the result of mere, arbitrary, 
or decretive will, but of absolute necessity, but all antecedents in a creature, or every 
causal influence, of which good, or happiness, whether natural or moral, is the = 
consequence, must be the positions of decretive will, as the only possible mode of 
securing a good result. . 

24, Asis the antecedent, so is the consequent ; for the connection is formed 
by eternal truth. If therefore a good event,—for instance, a virtuous or holy choice _ 
—be the consequent, the antecedent is a decretive position. 

25, In reference to God, the proper and only ground of énfallible certainty that 
his choice is good and praiseworthy, is the GOODNESS OF WIS NATURE. Were we 
to admit in thought the possibility of a defectible nature in him, in the same pro- 
portion must we admit a possible failure in the goodness of his choige. And im - 
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- eause be what it will. oa the cause is the will itself, by an- 4 | 

q tecedent acts choosing and determining ; still the determined a 


caused act must be a necessary effect. The act, that is the 
determined effect of the foregoing act which is its cause, 
cannot prevent the efficiency of its cause ; but must be wholly 

subject to its determination and command, as much as the - 
motions of the hands and feet. The consequent commanded 
acts of the will are as passive and as necessary, with respect 
to the antecedent determining acts, as the parts of the body 
are to the volitions which determine and command them. 
And therefore, if all the free acts of the will are all determined 
effects determined by the will itself, that is by antecedent choice, 
: then they are all necessary ; they are all subject to, and de- 


reference to a created being, the proper and only ground of certainty that his choice 
. will be good, is the antecedent goodness of his nature or disposition. This alone 
= is a sufficient causal influence ; but the goodness of a creature’s disposition can 
be secured, as a ground of certainty, only by DECRETIVE INFLUENCE of a na- 

: ture corresponding with the nature of the effect. 

26. From these principles and considerations, which can here be but briefly 
stated, as necessarily connected with their legitimate consequences, we infer, that 
God foresees ALL GOOD, in every created being, in every mode, in every event, by 
the evidence of a DECRETIVE NECESSITY; a necessity resulting from actual in- 
flux, or perpetual energy, in the position of antecedents, and the essence of truth 
connecting the causal influence with the effect. 

27. From the same principles we learn, that God foresees or foreknowsg AL. 
Evit—however blended. with the good, as the different colours in a pencil of 
light are blended—in every being, and in every event where found, by that ne- 
cessity which is HYPOTHETICAL only; a necessity resulting from the nature of 
things left to their own causal influence ; which influence, in any given circum- 
stances, will manifest itself either in the way of contrast, of dependence, or both 
united. 

_ 28. Again: Voiitions are acts of the mind, and each voluntary act is com- 
pounded of a natural and moral quality. The NATURAL quality of a voluntary act 
proceeds from decretive necessity; for there is nothing in it but what is good, de- 
creed, and effected by the first cause. The MORAL quality of a voluntary act is 
either good or evil. 

29. A voluntary act morally Goon, is altogether of decretive necessity, both as 
to its physical and moral quality ; and is therefore foreknown because of decretive 
appointment and energy. But a voluntary act morally Ban, is partly of decretive, 
and partly of hypothetical necessity, or that of consequence. 

30. The PHYSICAL QUALITY of a voluntary act morally bad, is of decretive 
necessity, and-is foreknown because foreappointed ; but the MORAL QUALITY of 
the same act, or its badness, is foreknown only by relation, connection, or conse- 
quence. Thus deformity is the absence of beauty, and may be known by the 
standard of beauty from which it deviates. Weakness is the absence of strength, 
and may be known by relation. A shadow is known by the interception of rays, 
and may be known in the same manner. Darkness is caused by the absence of 

light, and may be known by the light excluded. 

31. How the BAD quality of a moral act may be foreknown by the evidence 
of relation, will further appear from the consideration of the nature of moral evil 
itself. For what is moral evil, or sin, but WHAT OUGHT NOT To BE, in point of 
moral obligation 2 Now for at all knowing, or foreknowing, what.ought not to be, 
which is incapable of being decreed, the proper medium or evidence is the know- 
ledge of what ought to be. 

32. If therefore what ought io be, is known to the omniseient by constituted 
relations, or voluntary appointment ; what ought not to be, may be known by evi- 
dent consequences.—W. 
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rmining act itself; for that must be determined 


act ; and so must be necessary. So that by this, all 
e acts of the will are necessary, and cannot be free 
unless they are necessary: because they cannot be free, ac- 
cording to the Arminian notion of freedom unless they are 
¢ ined by the will; and this is to be determined b 

cedent choice, which being their cause, pr 


Liberty. So that, by their scheme, the acts of the will cannot 
be free, unless they are necessary, and yet cannot be free if 


‘they be necessary ! ; 
But if the other part of the dilemma be taken, that the — 


free acts of the will have no cause, and are connected with 


nothing whatsoever that goes before and determines them, — 


in order to maintain their proper and absolute Contingence, 
and this should be allowed to be possible ; still it will not serve’ 
their turn. For if the volition come to pass by perfect Con- 
tingence, and without any cause at all, then it is certain no 
act of the will, no prior act of the soul was the cause, no de- 
termination or choice of the soul had any hand init. The 
will, or the soul, was indeed the subject of what happened to 
it accidentally, but was not the cause. The will is not active 
in causing or determining, but purely the passive subject ; 
at least, according to their notion of action and passion. In 
this case, Contingence as much prevents the determination 
of the will, as a proper cause ; and as to the will, it was ne- 
cessary, and could be no otherwise. For to suppose that it 
could have been otherwise, if the will or soul had pleased, is 
to suppose that the act is dependent on some prior act of 
choice or pleasure ; contrary to what is now supposed ; it is 
to suppose that it might have been otherwise, if its cause had 
ordered it otherwise. But this does not agree to it having no 
cause or orderer at all. That must be necessary as to the 
soul, which is dependent on no free act of the soul: but that 
which is without a cause, is dependent on no free act of the 
soul ; because, by the supposition, it is dependent on nothing, 
and is connected with nothing. In such a case, the soul is 
necessarily subjected to what accident brings to pass, from 
time to time, as much as the earth, that is inactive, is neces- 
sarily subjected to what falls upon it. But this does not con- 
sist with the Arminian notion of liberty, which is the will’s 
power of determining itself in its own acts, and being wholly 
active in it, without passiveness, and without being subject 
to Necessity.—Thus, Contingence belongs to the Arminian no- 
tion of Liberty. and vet is inconsistent with it, 
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I would here observe, that the author of the Essay inl 


the Freedom of Will, in God and the Creature, (p. ‘16, '77,) 
says as follows: “The word Chance always means something 
done without design. Chance and design stand in direc ry 
position to each other: and Chance can never be properly 
applied to acts of the will, which is the spring of all design, 
and which designs to choose whatsoever it doth choose, whe- 
__ ther there be any superior fitness in the thing which it chooses, 
- or no; and it designs to determine itself to one thing, where 
two things, perfectly equal, are proposed, merely because it 
will.” But herein appears a very great inadvertence. For 
if the will be the spring of all design, as he says, then certainly 
it is not always the effect of design; and the acts of the will 
_ themselves must sometimes come to pass, when they do not 
spring from design ; and consequently come to pass by Chance, 
according to his own definition of Chance. And if the will 
designs to choose whatsoever it does choose, and designs to de- 
termine itself, as he says, then it designs to determine all its de- 
signs. Which carries us back from one design to a foregoing 
design determining that, and to another determining that ; and 
So on in infinitum. The very first design must be the effect of 
foregoing design, or else it must be by Chance, in his notion 
of it. 

Here another alternative may be proposed, relating to 
the connection of the acts of the will with something forego- 
ing that is theircause, not much unlike to the other; which is 
this: either human liberty may well stand with volitions being 
necessarily connected with the views of the understanding, 
and so is consistent with Necessity ; or it is inconsistent with, 
and contrary to such a connection and Necessity. The former 
is directly subversive of the Armuinian notion of liberty, con- 
sisting in freedom from all Necessity. And if the latter be 
chosen, and it be said, that liberty is inconsistent with any such 
necessary connection of volition with foregoing views of the 
understanding, it consisting in freedom from any such Necessi- 
ty of the will as that would imply; then the liberty of the soul 
consists, partly at least, in freedom from restraint, limitation, 
and government, in its actings, by the understanding, and in 
liberty and liableness to act contrary to the views and dictates 

~ of the understanding: and consequently the more the soul has 
of this disengagedness in its acting, the more liberty. Now let 
it be considered to what this brings the noble principle of hu- 
mau liberty, particularly when it is possessed and enjoyed in its 
perfection, viz. a full and perfect freedom and liableness to act 

' altogether at random, without the least connection with, or res- 
traint or government by, any dictate of reason, or any thing 

_ whatsoever apprehended, considered or viewed by the under- 
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ad HEREIN 1S ENQUIRED, WHETHER ANY SUCH LIBERTY OF WILL F e 
AS ARMINIANS HOLD, BE NECESSARY TO MORAL AGENCY, 


VIRTUE AND VICE, PRAISE AND DISPRAISE, &c. 


SECT. I. 2 


God’s moral Excellency necessary, yet virtuous and praise- 
y Tay P 
’ worthy. 


Havine considered the first thing proposed, relating to that 
_ freedom of will which Arminians maintain ; namely, Whether 
any such thing does, ever did, or ever can exist, I come now 
to the second thing proposed to be the subject of enquiry, viz. 
Whether any such kind of liberty be requisite to moral agen- 
cy, virtue and vice, praise and blame, reward and _ punish- 


___ I shall begin with some consideration of the virtue and 
agency of the Supreme moral Agent, and Fountain of all Agen- 
ey and Virtue. 

Dr. Wurrsy in his Discourse on the five Points, (p. 14.) 
says, “ If all human actions are necessary, virtue and vice must 
be empty names ; we being capable of nothing that is blame- 
worthy, or deserveth praise ; for who can blame a person for 
doing only. what he could not help, or judge that he deserveth 
praise only for what he could not avoid?” To the like purpose ~ 
he speaks in places innumerable ; especially in his Discourse 

. on the Freedom of the Will ; constantly maintaining, that a 
E freedom not only from coaction, but necessity, is absolutely re- 
5 quisite, in order to actions beng either worthy of blame, or de- 
serving of praise. And to this agrees, as 1s well known, the 
current doctrine of Arminian writers, who, in general, hold that 
there is no virtue or vice, reward or punishment, nothing to be 
commended or blamed, without this freedom. And yet Dr. 
' Wurrsy, (p. 300,) allows, that God is without this freedom ; 
and Arminians, so far as I have had opportunity to observe, ge- 
nerally acknowledge, that God is necessarily holy, and his wil! 
necessarily determined to that which is good, 
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So that putting these ; together, the infinitely holy 4 
God—who always used to b emed by God’s score not : 
only virtuous, but a Being in whom is all possible virtue, in the ; 
‘most absolute purity and perfection, brightness and amiable- ~% 


ness; the most perfect pattern of virtue, and from whom 
the virtue of others is but as peers from we en ; and who 
od been supposed to be, (being thus every where represen 
sia! leceemeds on the account of his virtue and holiness, infinit 
* ‘more worthy to be esteemed, loved, honoured, admired, co 
- mended, extolled, and praised, than any creature—this Being, 
according to this notion of Dr. Wairey, and other Arminians, 
has no virtue at all; virtue, when ascribed to Him, is but an 
empty name; and he is deserving of no commendation or 
praise ; because he is undernecessity. He cannot avoid being 
holy and good as he is; therefore no thanks to him for it. It 
seems the holiness, justice, faithfulness, &c. of the Most High, 
must not be accounted to be of the nature of that which is 
virtuous and praiseworthy. They will not deny, that these 
things in God are good ; but then we must understand them, 
that they are no more virtuous, or of the nature of any thing 
commendable, than the good that is in any other being that is 
not a moral agent ; as the brightness of the sun, and the fer- | 
tility of the earth, are good, but not virtuous, bees 
properties are necessary to these bodies, and not the 
self-determining power. oes 
There needs no other confutation of this notion, to Chris- 
tians acquainted with the Bible, but only stating and particu- : 
larly representing it. To bring texts of Scripture, wherein 
God is represented as in every respect in the highest manner 
virtuous, and supremely praiseworthy, would be endless, and is 
altogether needless to such as have been brought up in the 
light of the Gospel. 
It were to be wished, that Dr. Wurrsy and other divines 
of the same sort had explained themselves, when they have 
asserted, that that which 1s necessary, is not deserving of praise ; 
at the same time that they have owned God’s perfection to be 
necessary, and so in effect representing God as not deserving 
praise. Certainly, if their words have any meaning at all, by 
praise, they must mean the exercise or testimony of esteem, 
respect, or honourable regard. And will they then say, that 
men are worthy of that esteem, respect, and honour for their 
virtue, small and imperfect as it is, which yet God is not wor- 
thy of, for his infinite righteousness, holiness and goodness ? 
If so, it must be because of some sort of peculiar Excellency 
in the virtuous man, which is his prerogative, wherein he really ; 
has the preference ; some dignity, that is entirely distinguish- 2 
ed from any Excellency or amiableness in God; not in 
dependence, but in pre-eminence; which, therefore, he does 
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not receive from God, nor is God the fountain or pattern of 


it; nor can God, in that respect, stand in competition with 
him, as the object of honour and regard ; but man may claim 
a peculiar esteem, commendation and glory, to which God 
can have no pretension. Yea, God has no right, by virtue of 
lis necessary holiness, to intermeddle with that grateful respect 
and praise, due to the virtuous man, who chooses virtue in the 
exercise of a freedom ad utrumque; any more than a precious 
stone, which cannot avoid being hard and beautiful. 

And if it be so, let it be explained what that peculiar 
respect is, that is due to the virtuous man, which differs in 
nature and kind, in some way of pre-eminence, from all that 
is due to God. What is the name or description of that pecu- 
liar affection? Is it esteem, love, admiration, honour, praise, 


or gratitude? The Scripture every where represents God as 


the highest object of all these: there we read of the soul 
magnifying the Lord, of “loving Him with all the heart, with 
all the soul, with all the mind, and with all the strength;” 
admiring him, and his righteous acts, or greatly regarding 


‘them, as marvellous and wonderful; honouring, glorifying, 


exalting, extolling, blessing, thanking and praising him; giv- 
ing unto him all the glory of the good which is done or re- 
ceived, rather than unto men; “that no flesh should glory in 
his presence; but that he should be regarded as the Being to 
whom all glory is due. What then is that respect? What 
passion, affection, or exercise is it, that Arminzans call praise, 
diverse from all these things, which men are worthy of for 


‘their virtue, and which God is not worthy of in any degree ? 


If that necessity which attends God’s moral perfections 
and actions, be as inconsistent with being worthy of praise, as 
a necessity of co-action; as is plainly implied in, or inferred 
from Dr. Wuirsy’s discourse; then why should we thank 
God for his goodness, any more than if he were forced to be 
good, or any more than we should thank one of our fellow- 
creatures who did us good, not freely, and of good will, or 
from any kindness of heart, but from mere compulsion, or 
extrinsical necessity? Arminians suppose that God is ne- 
cessarily a good and gracious Being; for this they make the 
ground of some of their main arguments against many doc: 
trines: maintained by Calvinists; they say these are certainly 
false, and it is impossible they should be true, because they 
are not consistent with the goodness of God. This supposes, 
that it is impossible but that God should be good: for if it be 
possible-that He should be otherwise, then that impossibility of 
the truth of these doctrines ceases, according to their own 
argument, ‘ 

- ‘That virtue in God is not, in the most proper sense, re- 
wardable, is not for want of merit in his moral perfections and 
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actions, sufficient to deserve rewards from his creatures; but 
because He is infinitely above all capacity of receiving 
any reward. He is already infinitely and unchangeably happy, 
and we cannot be profitable unto nm. But still he is worthy 
of our supreme benevolence for his virtue: and would be 
worthy of our beneficence, which is the fruit and expression 


7 


of benevolence, if our goodness could extend to Him. If God 


deserves to be thanked and praised for his goodness, He 
would for the same reason, deserve that we should also requite 
his kindness if that were possible. “ What shall 1 render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits ?” is the natural language of thank- 
fulness: and so far as in us lies, it is our duty to render again 
according to benefits received. And that we might have op- 
portunity for so natural an expression of our gratitude to 
God as beneficence, notwithstanding his being infinitely above 
our reach; He has appointed others to be his receivers, and to 
stand in his stead as the objects of our beneficence: such are 
especially our indigent brethren. 


SECT. II. 


The acts of the Will of the human soul of Jesus Christ, neces- 
sarily holy, yet truly virtuous, praise-worthy, rewardable, &-c. 


I have already considered how Dr. Wurrsy insists upo: 


it, that a freedom not only from co-action but necessity, is” 


requisite either to virtue or vice, praise or dispraise, reward or 
punishment. He also insists on the same freedom as abso- 
lutely requisite to a person being the subject of a law, of 
precepts, or prohibitions ; in the book before-mentioned, (p. 
301, 314, 328, 339, 340, 341, 342, 347, 361, 373, 410.) And 
of promises and threatenings, (p. 298, 301, 305, 311, 339, 340, 
363.) And as requisite to a state of trial, p. 297, &e. 

Now therefore, with an eye to these things, I would en- 
quire into the moral conduct and practices of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which he exhibited in his human nature, in his state of 
humiliation. And first, I would shew, that his holy behaviour 
was necessary ; or that it was impossible it should be otherwise, 
than that He should behave himself holily, and that he should 
be perfectly holy in each individual act of his life. And second- 
ly, that his holy behaviour was properly of the nature of wirtve, 
and was worthy of praise; and that he was the subject of law, 
precepts or commands, promises and rewards ; and that he was 
in a state of trial. 

I. It was impossible, that the Acts of the Will of Christ’s 
human soul should, in any instance, degree or circumstance, be 


¥ 
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otherwise than holy, and agreeable to God’s nature and will. 
The following things make this evident. : 
____ 1. God had promised so effectually to preserve and uphold 
Him by his Spirit, under all his temptations, that he could not 
fail of the end for which he came into the world ; but he would 
have failed, had he fallen into sin. We have such a promise, 
(Isai. xliti. 1, 2,3, 4.) “ Behold my Servant, whom I uphold ; 
mine Elect, in whom my soul delighteth: I have put my Spi- 
rit upon him: He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles : 
He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in 
the street—He shall bring forth judgment unto truth. He 
shall not fail, nor be discouraged, till He have set judgment in 
the earth ; and the isles shall wait his law.” This promise of 
God’s Spirit put upon Him, and his not crying and lifting up 
his voice, dg-c. relates to the time of Christ’s appearance on 
earth ; as is manifest from the nature of the promise, and also 
the application of it in the New Testament, (Matt. xii. 18.) 
And the words imply a promise of his being so upheld by 
God’s Spirit, that he should be preserved from sin; particularly 
from pride and vainglory ; and from being overcome by any 
temptations he should be under to affect the glory of this 
world, the pomp of an earthly prince, or the applause and 
praise of men: and that he should be so upheid, that he should 
by no means fail of cbiainig the end of his coming into the 
world, of bringing forth judgment unto victory, and establish- 
oy kingdom of grace in the earth. And in the following 
verses, this promise is confirmed, with the greatest imaginable 
solemnity. “ Thus saith the Lorp, ue that created the hea- 
vens, and stretched them out; He that spread forth the earth, 
and that which cometh out of it ; He that giveth breath unte 
the people upon it, and spirit to them that walk therein : I the 
Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will hold thine 
hand ; and will keep thee, and give thee for a Covenant of the 
pope. for a Light of the Gentiles, to open the blind eyes, to 
ring out the prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in 
darkness out of the prison-house. I am JeHovan, that is my 
name, &c.” 
Very parallel with these promises is another (/saz. xlix. 7, 
8, 9.) which also has an apparent respect to the time of Christ’s 
humiliation on earth.—* Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer of 
Israel, and his Holy One, to him whom man despiseth, to him 
whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers; kings shall 
see and arise, princes also shall worship ; because of the Lord 
that is faithful, and the Holy One of Israel, and he shall choose 
thee. ‘Thus saith the Lord, in an acceptable time have | heard _ 
thee ; in a day of salvation have I helped thee; and I will pre- 
serve thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, to esta- 
blish the earth, &«.”’ : 
vor, If. 1s 
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“~~ And in Jsai. |. 5—6. we have the Messiah expressing his 
assurance that Ged would help him, by so opening his ear, or in- 
clining his heart to God’s commandments that he should not be 
rebellious, but should persevere, and not apostatize, or turn his 
back: that through God’s help he should be immoveable in obe- 


dience, under great trials of reproach and suffering ; setting 
it P narned 


his face like a flint: so that he knew he should not be as 

or frustrated in his design ; and finally should be approved and 
justified, as having done his work faithfully. “ The Lord hath 
opened mine ear ; so that I was not rebellious, neither turned 
away my back: I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks 
to them that shiched off the hair; I hid not my face from 
shame and spitting. For the Lord God will help me ; there- 
fore shall I not be confounded : therefore have I set my face as 
a flint, and I know that I shall not be ashamed. He is near 
that justifieth me : who will contend with me? Let us stand 
together. Who is mine adversary ? Let him come near to me. 
Behold the Lord God will help me: who is he that shall con- 
demn me ? Lo, they shall all wax old as a garment, the moth 
shall eat them up.” 

2. The same thing is evident from all the promises which 
God made to the Messiah, of his future glory, kingdom, and 
success, in his office and character of a Mediator : which glory 
could not have been obtained, if his holiness had failed, and 
he had been guilty of sin. God’s absolute promise makes the 
things promised necessary and their failing to take place ab- 
solutely impossible : and, in like manner, it makes those things 
necessary, on which the thing promised depends, and without 
which it cannot take effect. Therefore it appears that it was 
utterly impossible that Christ’s holiness should fail from such 
absolute promises as these, (Psal. cx. 4.) ‘The Lord hath 
sworn, and will not repent, thou art a priest forever, after the 
order of Melchizedec.” And from every other promise in that 
psalm, contained in each verse of it. (And Psal. ii. 6,7.) “1 
will declare the decree: The Lord hath said unto me, Thou 


art my son, this day have | begotten thee: Ask of me, and I 


will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, &c.” (Psa. 
xlv. 3,4, &c.) “ Gird thy sword on thy thigh, O most mighty, 
with thy glory and thy majesty ; and in thy majesty ride pros- 
perously.” And so every thing that is said from thence to the 
end of the psalm. (See Jsai. iti, 13—15. and liii. LO—12.) 
And all those promises which God makes to the Messiah, of 
success, dominion and glory in the character of a Redeemer, 
(Isai. chap. xlix.) 

_ 3, It was often promised to the church of God of old, for 
their comfort, that God would give them a righteous, sinless 
Saviour. (Jer, xxiii. 5,6.) “Behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that [ will raise up unto David a righteous branch : 
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and a king shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment 
and justice in the earth. In his days shall Judah be saved, 
and Israel shall dwell safely. And this is the name whereby 
He shall be called, The Lord our righteousness.” (So Jer. 
xxxili. 15.) Twill cause the branch of righteousness to grow 
up unto David; and he shail execute judgment and righteous- 
ness in the land.” (Isai. xi. 6,7.) “For unto usa child is 
born ;—upon the throne of David and of his kingdom, to order’ 
it, and to establish it with judgment and justice, from hence- 
forth, even for ever: the zeal of the Lord of hosts will do this.” 
(Chap. xi. 1. &c.) “There shall come forth a rod out of the 
stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots; and 
the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him,—the spirit of 
knowledge, and the fear of the Lord:—with righteousness 
shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity :— Righteous- 
ness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle 
of his reins.” (Chap. li, 13.) “ My servant shall deal pru- 
dently.” (Chap. lui. 9.) “* Because he had done no violence, 
neither was guile found in his mouth.” If it be impossible 
that these promises should fail, and it be easier for heaven and 
earth to pass away, than for one jot or tittle of them to pass 
away, then it was impossible that Christ should commit any 
sin.— Christ himself signified, that it was impossible but that 
the things which were spoken concerning him, should be fulfill- 
ed. (Lukexxiv. 44.) “ That all things must be fulfilled, which 

re written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and im 
the psalms concerning me.” (Matt. xxvi. 53, 54.) “ But how 
then shall the scripture be fulfilled, that thus it must be?” (Mark 
xiv. 49.) “But the scriptures must be fulfilled.” And s0 the 
apostle, (Acts i. 16,17.) “ This scripture must needs have been 
fulfilled.”” 

4, All the promises, which were made to the church of 
old, of the Messiah as a future Saviour, from that made to our 
first parents in paradise, to that which was delivered by the 
prophet Malachi, shew it to be impossible that Christ should 
not have persevered in perfect holiness. The ancient pre- 
dictions given to God’s church, of the Messiah as a Saviour, 
were of the nature of promises; as is evident by the predic- 
tions themselves, and the manner of delivermg them, But 
they are expressly, and very often called promises in the New 
Testament; (as in Luke i. 54,55, 72, 73. Acts xii. 32, 33. Rom. 
ji. 1—3. and chap. xv. 8. Heb. vi. 18, &c.) These promises 
were often made with great solemnity, and confirmed with 
an oath; as (Gen. xxii. 16, 17.) “By myself have I sworn, 
saith the Lord, that in blessing, I will bless thee, and in mul- 
tiplying, I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven and 
as the sand which is upon the sea-shore : And in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” (Compare Luke 
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j. 72,73. and Gal. iii. 8, 15, 16.) The Apostle in Heb. vi. 17, — 
18. speaking of this promise to Abraham, says, “Wherein 
God willing more abundantly to shew to the heirs of promise 
the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath; that 
by two omvuTanie things, in which it was MPossieLE for 
God to lie, we might have strong copsolation.” In which 
words, the necessity of the accomplishment, or (which is the 
same thing) the impossibility of the contrary, is fully declared. 
So God confirmed the promise of the Messiah’s great salva- 
tion, made to David, by an oath; (Psal. Ixxxix. 3, 4.) “I 
have made a covenant with my chosen, I have sworn unto 
David my servant; thy seed will I establish forever, and 
build up thy throne to all generations.” There is nothing so 
abundantly set forth in scripture, as sure and irrefragable, as 

‘this promise and oath to David. (See Psalm \xxxix. 34—36. 
2 Sam. xxiii. 5. Isai. lv. 4. Acts ii. 29,30. and xii. 34.) The 
scripture expressly speaks of it as utterly impossible that this 
promise and oath to David, concerning the everlasting domi- 
nion of the Messiah should fail. (Jer. xxxiil 15, &c.) “Inthose ~* 
days, and at that time, [ will cause the Branch of Righteous- 
ness to grow up unto David.—For thus saith the Lord, David 
shall never want a man to sit upon the throne of the House of 
Israel.” (Ver. 20, 21.) “If you can break my covenant of the 
day, and my covenant of the night, and that there should not 
be day and night in their season; then may also my covenant 
be broken with David my servant, that He should not have a 
son to reign upon his throne.” (Soin ver. 25, 26.) Thus abun- 
dant is the Scripture in representing how wnpossible it was, that 
the promises made of old concerning the great salvation and 
kingdom of the Messiah should fail: which implies, that it was 
impossible that this Messiah, the second Adam, the promised 
seed of Abraham and of David, should fall from his integrity 
as the first Adam did. 

5. All the promises that were made to the Church of God 
under the Old Testament, of the great enlargement of the 
Church, and advancement of her glory in the days of the Gos- 
pel, after the comig of the Messiah ; the increase of her light, 
hberty, holiness, joy, triumph over her enemies, &c. of which 
so great a part of the Old Testament consists ; which are re- 
peated so often, are so variously exhibited, so frequently intro- 
duced with great pomp and solemnity, and are so abundantly 
scaled with typical and symbolical representations; I say all 
these promises imply that the Messiah should perfect the work 
of redemption: and this implies, that he should persevere in 
the work, which the Father had appointed Him, being in all 
things conformed to his Will. These promises were often con- 
firmed by an oath. (See Isai. liv. 9. with the context ; chap. 
Ix, 8.) And it is represented as utterly impossible that these 
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promises should fail. (Isa. xlix. 15. with the context, chap. liv. 
10. with the context; chap. li. 4—8. chap. xl. 8. with the con- 
text.) And therefore it was impossible, that the Messiah should 
fail, or commit sin. ~ 
6. Tt was impossible that the Messiah should fail of perse- 
gyrcring in integrity and holiness, as the first Adam did, because 
this would have been inconsistent with the promises, which 
God made to the blessed Virgin, his mother, and to her hus- 
band; implyimg, that he should “save his people from their 
sins,” that God would “ give Him the throne of his Father 
David,” that he should “reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever ; and that “ of his kingdom there shall be no end.”— 
These promises were sure, and it was impossible they should fail. 
And therefore the Virgin Mary, in trusting fully to them, acted 
reasonably, having an immoveable foundation of her faith ; as 
Elizabeth observes, (ver. 45) “ And blessed is she that believeth; 
for there shall be a performance of those things, which were 
told her from the Lord.” 
7. That it should have been possible that Christ should sin, 
and so fail in the work of our redemption, does not consist 
‘with the eternal purpose and decree of God, revealed in the 
Scriptures, that He would provide salvation for fallen man in 
and by Jesus Christ, and that salvation should be offered to sin- 
ners through the preaching of the Gospel. Thus much is im- 
plied in many Scriptures, (as 1 Cor. nu. '7.—E ph. i. 4. 5. and 
~ chap. iii. 9—11.—1 Pet. 1. 19,20.) Such an absolute decree 
as this, Arminians allow to be signified in many texts; their 
election of nations and societies, and general election of the 
Christian Church, and conditional election of particular per- 
sons, imply this. God could not decree before the foundation 
of the world, to save all that should believe in and obey Christ, 
unless he had absolutely decreed, that salvation should be pro- 
vided, and effectually wrought out by Christ. And since (as 
the Arminians themselves strenuously maintain,) a decree of 
God infers necessity; hence it became necessary that Christ 
should persevere and actually work out salvation for us, and that 
he should not fail by the commission of sin. 

8. That it should have been possible for Christ’s Holiness 
to fail, is not consistent with what God promised to his Son, 
before all ages. For that salvation should be offered to men, 
through Christ, and bestowed on all his faithful followers, is at 
least implied in that certain and infallible promise spoken of by 
the apostle (Tit. i.2.) ‘In hope of eternal life; which God, 
‘that cannot lie, promised before the world began.” This does 
not seem to be controverted by Arminians.* 


9. That it should be possible for Christ to fail of doing his 


* See Dr. Wuitsy on the five Points, p. 48, 49, 50. 
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Father’s Will, is inconsistent with the promise made to the Fa- 
ther by the Son, the Logos that was with the Father from 
the beginning, before he took the human nature: as may 
be seen in Psa. xl. 6—8, (compared with the apostle’s inter- 
pretation, Heb. x. 5—9.) “ Sacrifice and offermg thou didst 
not desire: mine ears hast thou opened, (or bored ;) burnt 
offering and sin-offering Thou hast not required. Then said I, 
Lo, | come ; in the volume of the book it is written of me, I 
delight to do thy Will, O my God, yea, thy law is within m 
heart.” Where is a manifest allusion to the covenant, whic 
the willing servant, who loved his master’s service, made with 
his master, to be his servant for ever, on the day wherein he 
had his ear bored ; which covenant was probably inserted in 
the public records, called the Vorume or rus Boox, by the 
judges who were called to take cognizance of the transaction ; 
(Exod. xxi.) Lf the Logos, who was with the Father before the 
world, and who made the world, thus engaged in covenant to 
do the Wiil of the Father in the human nature, and the promise 
was as it were recorded, that it might be made sure, doubtless 
it was impossible that it should fail; and so it was wnpossible 
that Christ should fail of doing the Will of the Father in the 
human nature. 

10. If it was possible for Christ to have failed of doing the 
Will of his Father, and so to have failed of effectually working 
out redemption for sinners, then the salvation of all the saints 
who were saved from the beginning of the world to the death ~ 
of Christ, was not built on a firm foundation. The Messiah, 
and the redemption which He was to work out by his obedience 
unto death, was the saving foundation of all that ever were 
saved. ‘Therefore, if when the Old Testament saints had the 
pardon of their sins and the favour of God promised them, 
and salvation bestowed upon them, still it was possible that the 
Messiah, when he came, might commit sin, then all this was on 
a foundation that was not firm and stable, but liable to fail; 
something which it was possible might never be. God did, as 
it were, trust to what his Son had engaged and promised to do 
in future time, and depended so much upon it, that He pro- 
ceeded actually to save men on the account of it, as though it 
had been already done. But this trust and dependence of 
God, on the supposition of Christ’s being liable to fail of doing 
his Will, was leaning on a staff that was weak, and might pos- 
sibly break. The saints of old trusted on the promises of a 
future redemption to be wrought out and completed by the 
Messiah, and built their comfort upon it: Abraham’ saw 
Christ’s Day, and rejoiced; and he and the other Patriarchs 
died in the faith of the promise of it. (Heb. xi. 13.) But on 
this supposition, their faith, their comfort, and their salvation, 
was built on a fallible foundation ; Christ was not to them “@ 
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tried stone, a sure foundation ;” (Isai. xxviii. 16.) David en- 
tirely rested on the covenant of God with him, concerning the 
future glorious dominion and salvation of the Messiah; and 
said it was all his salvation, and all his desire , and comforts 
himself that this covenant was an “ everlasting covenant, or- 
dered in all things and sure,” (2 Sam. xxiii. 5.) But if Christ’s 

irtue might fail, he was mistaken: his great comfort was not 
built so sure,” as he thought it was, being founded entirely 
on the determinations of the Free-Will of Christ’s human soul ; 
which was subject to no necessity, and might be determined 
either one way or the other. Also the dependence of those who 
looked for redemption in Jerusalem, and waited for the conso- 
lation of Israel,” (Luke ii. 25 and 38.) and the confidence of 
the disciples of Jesus, who forsook all and followed him, that | 
they might enjoy the benefits of his future kingdom, were built 
on a sandy foundation. 

11. The man Christ Jesus, before he had finished his 
course of obedience, and while in the midst of temptations 
and trials, was abundant in positively predicting his own fu- 
ture glory in his kingdom, and the enlargement of his church, 
the salvation of the Gentiles through him, &c. and in promises 
of blessings he would bestow on his true disciples in his future 
kingdom ; on which promises he required the full dependence 
of his disciples. (John xiv.) But the disciples would have no 
ground for such dependence, if Christ had been liable to fail 
in his work: and Christ himself would have been guilty of 
presumption, m so abounding in peremptory promises of great 
things, which depended on a mere contingence ; viz. the de- 
terminations of his Free Will, consisting in a freedom ad 
utrumque, to either sin or holiness, standing in indifference, 
and incident, in thousands of future instances, to go either one — 
way or the other. . 

Thus it is evident, that it was empossible that the Acts of the 
Will of the human soul of Christ should be otherwise than holy, 
and conformed to the Will of the Father; or, in other words, 
they were necessarily so conformed. 

I have been the longer in the proof of this matter, it be- 
ing a thing denied by some of the greatest Arminians, by Epis- 
copius in particular ; and because I look upon it as a point 
clearly and absolutely determining the controversy between 
Calvinists and Arminans, concerning the necessity of such a 
freedom of will as is insisted on by the latter, in order to moral 
agency, virtue, command or prcehibition, promise or threaten- 
. ing, reward or punishment, praise or dispraise, merit or demerit. 
T now therefore proceed, . 

II. To consider whether Curis, in his holy behaviour on 
earth, was not thus a moral agent, subject to commands, pro- 
mises. &c. 
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Dr. Wurrry very often speaks of what he calls a free- — 


— dom ad utrumlibet, without necessity, as requisite to law 
commands; and speaks of necessity as entirely inconsistent 
with injunctions and prohibitions. But yet we read of Christ 
being the subject of his Father’s commands. (John x. 1d. and 
xv. 10.) And Christ tells us, that every thing that he said 
did, was in compliance with “ commandments he had recery 
of the Father ;” (John xii. 49, 50. and xiv. 31.) And we often 
read of Christ’s obedience to his Father’s commands, (Rom. v. 
19. Phil. ii. 53. Heb. v. 8.) 

The forementioned write) 
motives to persons to do their 
‘duced by promises, as utterly incor nt with a state wherein 
persons have not a liberty ad utrumlibet, but are necessaril 
determined to one. (See particularly, p. 298, and 311.) But 
the thing which this writer asserts, is demonstrably false if 
the Christian religion be true. If there be any truth in 
Christianity or the holy scriptures, the man Christ Jesus had 
his Will infallibly and unalterably determined to good, and 
that alone; but yet he had promises of glorious rewards made 
to him, on condition of his persevering in, and perfecting the 
work which God had appointed him; (Jsa. li. 10, 11, 12. 
Psa. ii. and cx. Isai. xlix. 7, 8,9.) In Luke xxii. 28, 29, Christ 
says to his disciples, “* Ye are they which have continued with 
‘me in my temptations ; and | appoint unto you a kingdom, as 
my Father hath appointed unto me.” The word most properly 
signifies to appoint by covenant or promise. ‘The plain mean- 
ing of Christ’s words is this: “As you have partaken of my 
temptations and trials, and have been steadfast, and have 
overcome ; I promise to make you partakers of my reward, 
and to give you a kingdom; as the Father has promised me a 
kingdom for continuing steadfast and overcoming in those 
trials.” And the words are well explained by those in Rev. 
ii, 21, “To him that overcometh, will 1 grant to sit with me 
on my throne ; even as I also overcame, and am set down with 
my Father in his throne.” And Christ had not only promises 
of glorious success and rewards made to his obedience and 
sufferings, but the scriptures plainly represent him as using 
these promises for motives and inducements to obey and suf- 
fer; and particularly that promise of a kingdom which the 
Father had appointed him, or sitting with the Father on his 
throne ; (as in Heb. xii, 1, 2.) “ Let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the 
author and finisher of our faith; who for the joy that was set 
before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down on the right hand of the throne of God.” 


sents promises offered as 
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, And how strange would it be to hear any Christian assert 


that the holy and excellent temper and behaviour of Jesus. 
Christ, and that obedience which he performed under such, 
great trials, was not virtwous or praiseworthy ; because his 
Will was not free ad utrumque, to either holiness or sin, but 
was unalterably determined to one; that upon this account 
_ there is no virtue at all in all Christ’s humility, meekness, 
patience, charity, forgiveness of enemies, contempt of the - 
world, heavenly-mindedness, submission to the Will of God, 
perfect obedience to his commands unto death, even the 
death of the cross, his great compassion to the afflicted, his 
unparalleled love to mankind, his faithfulness to God and 
man under such great trials; his praying for his enemies even 
when nailing him to the cross; that virtue, when applied to 
these things is but an empty name; that there was no merit 
- in any of these things; that is, that Christ was worthy of 
nothing at ‘all on aceount of them, worthy of no reward, no 
praise, no honour or respect from God and man; because his 
Will was not indifferent, and free either to these things or the 
contrary; but under such a strong inclination or bias to the 
things that were excellent, as made it umpossible that he should 
choose the contrary; that upon this account, to use Dr. 
Wuirsny’s language, it would be sensibly unreasonable that 
the human nature should be rewarded for any of these things. 

According to this doctrine, that creature who is evidently 
set forth in seripture as the first-born of every creature, as hav- 
ing in all things the pre-eminence, and as the highest of all 
creatures in virtue, honour, and worthiness of esteem, praise 
and giory; on account of his virtue, is less worthy of reward or 
praise, than the very least of saints ; yea, no more worthy than 
a clock or mere machine that is purely passive, and moved by 
natural necessity: 

If we judge by scriptural representations of things, we 
have reason to suppose that Christ took on him our nature, 
and dwelt with us in this world in a suffering state, not only 
to satisfy for our sins, but that he being in our nature and 
circumstances, and under our trials, might be our most fit and 
proper example, leader and captain, in the exercise of glorious 
and victorious virtue, and might be a visible mstance of the. 
glorious end and reward of it; that we might see in him the 
beauty, amiableness, and true honour and glory, and exceed- 

- ing benefit, of that virtue, which it is proper for us human be- 
ings to practise; and might thereby learn, and be animated to 
seek the like glory and honour, and to obtain the like glorious 
reward. (See Heb. ii. 9,—14, with v. 8,9. and xii. 1, 2, 3. 
John xv. 10. Rom. viii. 17. 2 Tum. it. 11, 12. 1 Pet. ii. 19, 20. 
and iv. 13.) But if there was nothing of any virtue or merit, 
or worthiness of any reward, glory. praise, or commendation at 
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all, in all that he did, because it was all necessary, an d he c 
“not help it; then how is here any thing so proper to anim 


obedience ;] burnt-offering and sin ring hast thou not re- 
quired : then said 1, Lo, I come [ | rfull 
answers the calls of his master: light to do thy will, 
my God, and thy law is within mine heart.” (Matt. xvii. 5.) 
« This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well-pleased.”. And — 
Christ tells us expressly, that the Father loves him for that 
wonderful instanee of his obedience, his voluntary yielding 
himself to death, in compliance with the Father’s command, 
(John x. 17,18.) “ Therefore doth my Father love me, be- 


cause I lay down my life :—No man taketh it from me ; but ° 
~~ down of myself—This eommandment received I of my 
ather.” 


And if there was no merit in Christ’s obedience unto death, © 

if it was not worthy of praise, and of the most glorious rewards, 
the heavenly hosts were exceedingly mistaken, by the account 
that is given of them, (Rev. v. 8—12.) ‘,The four beasts and 
the four and twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, having 
every one of them harps, and golden vials full of odours :—and * 
they sung a new song, saying, Thou art worry to take the 
beok, ‘and to open the seals thereof; for thou wast slain.— 
And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round 
about the throne, and the beasts, and the elders, and the num- 
ber of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands, saying with a loud voice, worthy is the 
huamb that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing.” 

Christ speaks of the eternal life which he was to receive, 
as the reward of his obedience to the Father’s commandments. 
(John xii. 49,50.) “I have not spoken of myself ; but the Fa- 
ther which sent me, he gave me a commandment what I should 
say, and what I should speak : and I know that his command- 
ment is life everlasting : whatsoever I speak therefore, even as 
the Father said unto me, so I speak.” —God promises to- divide 
him a portion with the great, &e. for his being his righteous 
servant, for his glorious virtue under such great trials and afflie- 
hons, (Isa. lili, 11, 12.) He shall see the travail of his soul 
and be satisfied ; by his knowledge shall my righteous servant 
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pel many ; for he shall bear their iniquities. ‘Therefore will 
i divide him a portion with the great, and he shall divide the — 
spoil with the strong, because he hath poured out his soul unto 
death.” The scriptures represent God. as rewarding him far 


_ above all his other servants, (Phil. ii. 7-—93.) ‘“ He took on him 


the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men: 


_ and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and 


became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross : where- 
fore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name 
above every name.” (Psal. xlv. 7.) ‘“ Thou lovest righteous- 
ness, and hatest wickedness ; therefore God, thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 
There is no room to pretend, that the glorious benefits 
bestowed in consequence of Christ’s obedience, are not pro- 
perly of the nature of a reward. What is a reward, in the 


_most proper sense, but a benefit bestowed in consequence of 


something morally excellent in quality or behaviour, in testi- 


mony of well-pleasedness in that moral excellency, and of | 


respect and favour on that account ? If we consider the nature 
of a reward most strictly, and make the utmost of it, and add 
to the things contained in this description proper merit or 
worthiness, and the bestowment of the benefit in consequence 
of a promise ; still it will be found, there is nothing belonging 
toit but what the scripture most expressly ascribes to the 
glory bestowed on Christ, after his sufferings; as appears 
from what has been already observed: there was a glorious 
benefit bestowed in consequence of something morally ex- 
cellent, being called Righteousness and Obedience ; there was 
great favour, love, and well pleasedness, for this righteousness 
and obedience, in the bestower ; there was proper merit, or 
worthiness of the benefit, in the obedience ; it was bestowed: 
in fulfilment of promises, made to that obedience ; and was 
bestowed therefore, or because he had performed that obedi- 
ence. 

I may add to all these things, that Jesus Christ, while here 
in the flesh, was manifestly in astate of trial. The last Adam, 
as Christ is called, (1 Cor. xv. 45. Rom. v. 14.) taking on him 
the human nature, and so the form of a servant, and being 
under the law to stand and act for us, was put into a state of 
trial, as the first Adam was.—Dr. Wurrey mentions these 
three things as evidences of persons being in a state of trial 
(on the Five Points, p. 989, 299.) namely, their afflictions be- 
ing spoken of as their trials or temptations, their bemg the 
subjects of promises, and their being exposed to Satan’s 


temptations. But Christ was apparently the subject of each 


of these. Concerning promises made to him, I have spoken 
already. The difficulties and afflictions he met with in the 
course of his obedience, are called his temptations or trials, 
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(Luke xxii, 28.) “Ye are they which have continue with = 
me in my temptations or trials.” (Heb. ii. 18.) “ For in that 


he himself hath suffered, being tempted [or tried] he is able 

to succour them that are tempted.” And (chap. iv. 15.) “We 

have not an high-priest, which cannot be touched with the 

feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points tem) od like 

as we are, yet without sin.” And as to his being te dby 

Satan, it is what none will dispute, 
. so 
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The case of such as are given up of God to Sin, and of fallen a 
Man in general, proves moral Necessity and Inability to be : 


consistent with Blameworthiness. ap ie 
= es. 
“eae z 
- Dr. Wurrsy asserts freedom, not only from coaction, but 
necessity, to be essential to any thing deserving the name c 


sin, and to an action being culpable; in these words, (Dis- 

course on Five Points, edit. 3. p. 348.) “If they be thus'ne-" 

cessitated, then neither their sins of omission or commission ; 

could deserve that name: it being essential to the nature of 
sin, according to St. Ausrin’s definition, that it be an action | 

ad quo liberum est abstinere. Three things seem plainly ne- 

cessary to make an action or omission culpable; 1. That it be 

in our power to perform or forbear it: for, as OrreEn, and all 

the Fathers say,no man is blameworthy for not doing what he 

could not do.”’ And elsewhere the doctor insists, that “ when - 

any do evil of necessity, what they do is no vice, that they are ° 

guilty of no fault,* are worthy of no blame, dispraise,t or dis- 

honour,} but are unblameable.’’§ 7 

If these things are true, in Dr. Wurrey’s sense of Ne- 

cessity, they will prove all such to be blameless, who are given 

up of God to sin, in what they commit after they are thus 

given up——That there is such a thing as men being judicially 

given up to sin, is certain, if the Scripture rightly informs us ; 

such a thing being often there spoken of: as in Psal. Ixxxi, 12. 

“So I gave them up to their own hearts’ lust, and they walked 

in their own counsels.” (Acts vil. 42.) ‘Then God turned 

and gave them up to worship the host of heaven.”’{(Rom. i. 24 ) 

‘** Wherefore, God also gave them up to uncleanness through 

the lusts of their own hearts, to dishonour their oun bodies 

between themselves.” (Ver. 26.) “ For this cause God gave 

them up to vile affections,” (Ver, 28.) “ And even as they did 
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not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over 
to a reprobate mind, to do those things that are not conve- 
nient.” yt f 
It is needless to stand particularly to inquire, what God’s 
** giving men up to their own hearts’ lusts” signifies, it is suf: 
ficient to observe, that hereby is certainly meant God so 
ordering or disposing things, in some respect or other, either 
by doing or forbearing to do, as that the consequence should 
be men continuing in their sins. Se much as men are given up 
to, so much is the consequence of their being given up, whe- 
ther that be less or more. If God does not order things ‘so, 
by action or permission, that sin will be the consequence, then 


_the event proves that they are not given up to that consequence. 


If good be the consequence, instead of evil, then God’s mercy. 
is to be acknowledged in that good; which mercy must be 


contrary to God’s judgment in giving up to evil. If the event 


must prove, that they are given up to evil as the consequence, 
then the persons who are thé subjects of this judgment, 


‘must be the subjects of such an event, and so the event is ne- 


cessary. 
If not only coaction, but all necessity, will prove men 
blameless, then Judas was blameless, after Christ had given 
him over, and had already declared his certain damnation, and 
that he should verily betray him. He was guilty of no sin in 
betraying-his Master, on this supposition ; though his so doing 
is spoken of by Christ as the most aggravated sin, more 
heinous than the sin of Pilate in crucifying him. And the 
Jews in Egypt, in Jeremiah’s time, were guilty of no sin in 
their not worshipping the true God, after God had “ sworn by . 
his great name, that his name should beno more named in the 
mouth of any man of Judah, in all the land of Egypt.” (Jer. 
xliv. 26.) 

Dr. Wurrsy (Disc. on Five Points, p. 302, 303) denies, 
that men in this world are ever so given up by God to sin, 
that their wills should be necessarily determined to evil; 
though he owns, that hereby it may become exceeding difficult 
for men to do good, having a strong bent and powerful incli- 
nation to what 1s evil.—But if we should allow the case to be 
just as he represents, the judgment of giving up to sin will no 
better agree with his notions of that liberty, which is essen- 
tial to praise or blame, than if we should suppose it to render 
the avoiding of sin impossible. For if an impossibility of avoid- 
ing sin wholly excuses a man; then for the same reason, its 
being difficult to avoid it excuses him in part; and this just 


‘in proportion to the degree of difficulty.—If the tafluence of 


moral impossibility or inability be the same to excuse per- 


sons in not doing, or not avoiding any thing, as that of natural 


inability, (which is supposed) then undoubtedly, in like man- 
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ner, moral difficulty has the same influence to excuse with 

natural difficulty. But all allow, that natural impossibi 
wholly excuses, and also that natural difficulty excuses in 


' and makes the act or omission less blameable in propor- ¢ 
tion to the difficulty. All natural difficulty, according to the a 
plainest dictates of the light of nature, excuses in some de- “4 
gree, so that the neglect is not so blameable as if there h y 
been no difficulty in the case: and Saiesceter the difficulty 2 
is, still the more excusable, in pone to the increase of 
the difficulty. And as natural impossibility wholly excuses 


and excludes all blame, so the nearer the difficulty approaches 
to impossibility, still the nearer a person is to blamelessness in 
‘proportion to that approach. And if the case of moral impos- 
sibility or necessity be just the same with natural necessity or =~ 
coaction, as to its influence to excuse a neglect, then also, for 
the same reason, the case of natural difficulty does not differ ad 
in influence to excuse a neglect, from moral difficulty arising 
from a strong bias or bent to evil, such as Dr. Wurrsy owns 
in the case of those that are given up to their own hearts? lusts. — 
So that the fauit of such persons must be lessened, in propor- 
tion to the difficulty and approach to impossibility. If ten 
degrees of moral difficulty make the action quite impossible, 
and so wholly excuse, then if there be nine degrees of diffi- a 
culty, the person is in great part excused, and is nine degrees a 
in ten less blameworthy, than if there had been no difficulty ~ 
at all; and he has but one degree of blameworthiness. The 
reason is plain, on Arminian principles ; viz. because as diffi- 
culty, by antecedent bent and bias on the will, is increased, 
liberty of indifference, and self-determination in the will, is 
diminished: so much hindrance, impediment is there, in the 
way of the will acting freely by mere selfdetermination— - 
And if ten degrees of such hindrance take away all such 
liberty, then nine degrees take away nine parts in ten, and 
leave but one degree of liberty. And therefore there is but 
one degree of blameableness, ceteris paribus, in the neglect ; 
the man being no further blameable in what he does, or 
neglects, than he has liberty in that affair; for blame or 
praise (say they) arises wholly from a good use or abuse of li- 
berty. 

From all which it follows, that a strong bent and bias one 
way, and difficulty of going the contrary, never causes a per- 
son to be at all more exposed to sin, or any thing blameable : 
because, as the difficulty is increased, so much the less is 
required and expected. Though in one respect exposedness 
to sin is increased, viz. by an increase of exposedness to the 
evil action or omission; yet it is diminished in another respect 
to balance it; namely, as the sinfulmess or blameableness of 
the action or omission is diminished in the same proportion,— 
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So that, on the whole, the affair, as to exposedness to guilt or 
blame, is left just as it was. : ; a 
: ____Toiillustrate this, let us suppose a scale of a balance to be 
is intelligent, and a free agent, and indued with a self-moving | 
power, by virtue of which it could act and produce effects to 
PP a certain degree, ex. gr. to move itself up or down with a 


force equal to a weight of ten pounds; and that it might 
therefore be required of it,in ordinary circumstances, to move 
itself down with that force; for which it has power and full 
liberty, and therefore would be blameworthy if it failed of it.— 
¢ But then let us suppose a weight of ten pounds to be put in 
i: the opposite scale, which in force entirely counter-balances 
a its self-moving power, and so renders it impossible for it to 
5 move down at all; and therefore wholly excuses it from any 
such motion. But if we suppose there to be only nine pounds 
- in the opposite scale, this renders its motion not impossible, 
; but yet more difficult; so that it can now only move down 
= with the force of one pound: but however, this is all that is- 
4 required of it under these circumstances ; it is wholly excused 
from nine parts of its motion: and if the scale under these 
circumstances neglect to move and remain at rest, all that it 
will be blamed for, will be its neglect of that one tenth part 
ef its motion; for which it had as much liberty and advantage, 
as in usual circumstances it has for the greater motion which 
in such a case would be required. So that this new difficulty 
does not at all increase its exposedness to any thing blame- 
worthy. 
And thus the very supposition of difficulty in the way of 
aman’s duty or proclivity to sin, through a being given up to 
hardness of heart, or indeed by any other means whatsoever, 
is an inconsistence according to Dr. Wurrsy’s notions of liberty, 
virtue and vice, blame and praise. ‘The avoiding of sin and 
blame, and the doing of what is virtuous and praiseworthy, 
must be always equally easy. 
Dr. Wurrey’s notions of liberty, obligation, virtue, sin, 
&c. led him into another great inconsistence. He abundantly 
insists that necessity is inconsistent with the nature of sin or 
fault. He says in the forementioned treatise, (p. 14.) Who 
ean blame a person for doing what he could net help? And 
(p. 15.) It being sensibly unjust, to punish any man for domg  — 
that which was never in his power to avoid. And (p. 341.) to 
confirm his opinion, he quotes one of the Fathers, saying, 
Why doth God command if man hath not free will and power 
to obey? And again, in the same and next page, Who 
will not cry out that it is folly to command him that hath not 
uberty to do what is commanded ; and that it is unjust to con- 
demn him that has it not in his power to do what 1s required ? 
And (p. 373.) he cites another saying, A law is given to him 


re. ho sin ; whereas, i it is certa 
But if we have not power to © ce 


ave not power to avoid ; an 
1e which he aaicriqpeleceinetans n 
lated, neither Sins of om: 
iestoh would deserve that name.” (p. 348, on 
it not in our power to be innocent, then we have it no 
power Ny be blameless: and if so, we are under a Nece 
being” blameworthy. And how does this consist with 
so often asserts, that necessity is inconsistent with 
praise ? If we have it not in our power to perform ) 
dience to all the commands of God, then We are un 
sity of breaking some commands in some deg 
power to perform so much as is commanded. And 
does he cry out of the unreasonableness and folly of 

ing beyond what men have power todo? = = 
Arminians in general are very inconsistent with - 
} ; selves, i in what they say of the inability of fallen Man it 
respect. They strenuously maintain, that it would be uw 
in God to require any thing of us beyond our present power : 


and ability to perform ; and also hold that we are now unable 

to perform perfect obedience, and that Christ died to satisfy é 
for the imperfections of our obedience, and has made way that . 
\ our impertect obedience might be accepted instead of perfect : ; 
| wherein they seem insensibly to run themselves into the gross- 
est inconsistence. For, (as I have observed elsewhere) “they | 
hold that God, in merey to mankind, has abolished thatntt eee 

| ous constitution or law that they were under originally, and 
| instead of it has introduced a more mild constitution put u: 4 
~ under a new law, which requires no more than imperfect sin- 
cere obedience, in compliance with our poor infirm impotent 

circumstances since the fall.” 

Now how can these things be made consistent? 1 would 
ask, of what law are these imperfections of our obedience a 
a breach? If they are a breach of no law that we were ever 
under, then they are not Sins. And if they be not Sins, what a 
need of Christ dying to satisfy for them? But if they are Sins, — 
| and the breach of some law, what law is it? They cannot be a ie 
breach of their new law, for that requires no other than im- a 
perfect obedience, or obedignee with imperfections : and Se 
therefore to have obedience attended with imperfections, is no 
breach of it; for it is as much as it requires. Andthey cannot 
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be a breach of their old law: for that, they say, is entirely 
abolished; and we never were under it,—They say it would 


not be just in God to require of us perfect obedience, because 


it would not be just to require more than we can perform, or to 
punish us for failing of it. And, therefore, by their own 
scheme, the imperfections of our obedience do not deserve to 
be punished. What need therefore of Christ dying to satisfy 
for them? What need of his suffering to satisfy for that which 
is no fault, and in its own nature deserves no suffering ? What 
need of Christ dying, to purchase that our imperfect obedi- 
ence should be accepted, when, according to their scheme, it 
would be unjust in itself, that any other obedience than imper- 
fect should be required! What need of Christ dying to make 
way for God’s accepting of such obedience, as it would be 
unjust in him not to accept? Is there any need of Christ dy- 
ing, to prevail with God not to do unrighteously ?—If it be said 
that Christ died to satisfy that old law for us, that so we might 
not be under it, but that there might be room for our being un- 
der a more mild law; still J would inquire, what need of Christ, 


- dying, that we might not be under a law, which (by their prin- 


ciples) it would be in itself unjust that we should be under, 
whether Christ had died or no, because, in our present state, we: 
are not able to keep it? 

So the Arminians are inconsistent with themselves, not only 
in what they say of the need of Christ’s satisfaction to atone 
for those imperfections which we cannot avoid, but also in what 
they say of the grace of God, granted to enable men to per- 
form the sincere obedience of the new law. “I grant indeed 
(says Dr. Sreseine*) that by reason of original Stn, we are ut- 
terly disabled for the performance of the condition, without new 
grace from God. But I say, then, that he gives such a grace to 
all of us, by which the performance of the condition is truly 


possible ; and upon this ground he may, and doth most right- 
eously require it.” If Dr. Sressrve intends to speak properly, 
by grace he must mean that assistance which is of grace, or of 
free favour and kindness. But yet in the same place he speaks 
of it as very unreasonable, unjust, and cruel, for God to require 
that as the condition of pardon, that is become impossible by 
original Sin. If it be so, what grace is there in giving assist- 
ance and ability to perform the condition of pardon? Or why 
is that called by the name of grace, that is an absolute debt, 
which God is bound to bestow, and which it would be unjust 
and cruel in Him to withhold, seeing he requires that as the con- 
dition of pardon, which he cannot perform without it ? “ 


* Treatise of the Operations of the Spirit. 2 edit. p. 112, 113 
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SECT. IV. 


Command and Obligation to Obedience, consistent with moral 
Inability to obey.* 


It being so much insisted on by Arminian writers, that ne- 
cessity is inconsistent with law or command, and particularly. 


* The subject of “obligation to obedience,” or Mona OBLIGATION, though 
expressed in the title of this section, is not professedly handled by our author, 
either here or in any other part of the work. His professed object in this place 
is to prove that obligation to obey commands is not weakened by moral inability. 
But though this conclusion is established by many considerations, yet the na- 
ture and grounds of obligation are not pointed out, which might afford evi- 
dence wHy moral obligation is consistent with moral inability? The subject 
is confessedly profound ; but, perhaps, the following series of remarks may con- 
tribute, in some degree, to assist our enquiries, and to bring them to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 3 

1. Obligation, if we regard the term, is a binding power, or an irresistible force ; 
but, in reference to morality and voluntary actions, obligation is expressive of a 
hypothetical indispensable connection between an antecedent and a consequent ; or be- 
tween an end proposed, and the means of obtaining it. Thus, 1F a moral agent 
would attain the end, he is obliged, or bound indispensably, to use the required 
means. And, on the contrary, 1r a moral agent adopt a different antecedent from 
what is required, not only he shall not attain to the proposed consequent, but an- 
other consequent is to follow, indispensably iisieeted- with the antecedent actually 
adopted, by a necessity of consequence. Therefore, 

2. The consequent, or the end, which is proposed by the moral Governor, is 
always a supposed good ; for it would be unworthy of a governor wise and good 
to propose any other, especially as the antecedent prescribed and required ts in~ 
dispensably connected with it. But if the connection be broken by the free 
agent, by the adoption of an antecedent naturally connected with a different 
gonsazuent, he then becomes naturally obliged, or forced, to sustain a propor- 
tionable evil. 

3. In the system of moral government, it is the prerogative of the supreme 
Governor to propose the consequent of the indispensable connection ; and it is the 
port of the moral agent, who in the aet of choice is left free, to choose the antece- 

ent, which the governor has objectively furnished, and indispensably required. 
To this choice he is morally, or hypothetically bound, yet is natwrally free ; and 1r 
the required choice be made, the good follows ; but 1F Nor, the corresponding evil 
follows. For instance ; if the forgiveness of sin be the consequent proposed, 
and repentance the antecedent required: the agent is morally bound to repent, but 
naturally free. If, however, he break through the moral bond, which is done by 
abusing his natural freedom, or continuing his wrong choice, forgiveness does not 
follow, but he stands exposed to the natural and threatened consequence of that 
wrong choice, or impenitence. 

4. Hence it is obvious, that in the system of providence, and the execution 
of all decretive designs, it is the prerogative of the Sovereign of the Universe to 
establish the chain of all antecedents, and the consequents follow from the nature 
of things: but in the system of moral government, it is equally obvious, the re- 
verse takes place ; for here the supreme Governor proposes, and establishes objec- 
tively, the chain of consequents, while the moral agent, or the obligee, establishes 
aptionally the antecedents ; and as the actual choice of an antecedent is, such will 
be the actual consequence, When the moralagent chooses that antecedent which 
15 required, or which is conformable to rectitude, the proposed consequent is ob- 
tmmetl by the nature of things; bnt when that which is not required, or is not 
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that it is absurd to suppose God, by his command, should require 
2at of men which they are unable to do ; not allowing, in this. 
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conformable to rectitude, is chosen for an antecedent, the evil consequence flows 
from the same nature of things, that is, from the essence of eternal truth. 

5. Required antecedents are either a state of mind, or voluntary actions ; ac~ 
cording as the particular consequent proposed may be. For example, if happiness 
be the end, or consequent proposed, holiness, or a holy state of mind is the mean, of 
antecedent required. If we would see the Lord, we must be holy, or pure in heart, 
by a new birth unto righteousness. If justification be the end proposed, believing 
is amean required. For to us righteousness shall be imputed, ur we believe. If a 
Subsequent favourable treatment of the obligee he the end proposed ; obedience, or 
conformity to rule, is the mean. required. 

6. When an agent is said to be obliged in or by any thing or consideration, 
that thing or consideration in or by which he is obliged, is to be considered as the 
consequent proposed ; and the state or act leading to it is the antecedent required. 


To be obliged in conscience, in duty, in law, im honour, &c. expresses the end to be 


obtained by a certain state or conduct as the mean orantecedent required. Thus, 
pie Seo if consctence be satisfied, if duty be discharged, if law be conformed to, 
or if honour be secured, the required antecedent means must be adopted, or such, 
acts must be performed. 

7. If the required antecedents be not performed, it is manifest that the free 
agent has voluntarily established other antecedents, and the injurious consequents 
of these last flow (as before observed) from the nature of things; which conse- 
quents will be similar or dissimilar to those proposed by the supreme Governor, in 
proportion as the antecedent established voluntarily by the agent, is similar or dis- 
similar to what was required. Hence we may see the true standard and measure 
of guilt, and of the different gradations of praise or blame. 

8. Having considered the NATuR® of moral obligation, let us now advert to 
thesunsKcT of it. This enquiry has more immediately for its object the qualifica- 


- tions of the moral agent, or those considerations whereby he stands obliged, in con- 


tradistinction to those beings in the universe that are not moral agents. An at- 
tentive and long continued investigation of the subject has taught us, that they 
are included in these three particulars: (1.) A natural capacity of moral enjoyment. 

(2.) A sufficiency of suitable means. And (3.) A freedom from compulsion in the 
choice of means.—Whatever being is possessed of these qualifications is morall 
obliged ; for he has a suitable ability to establish his own antecedents as required, 
in order that the proposed consequents may follow. 

__ 9. The first qualification is a NATURAL CaPActTy of moral enjoyments. This 
belongs to no being that is not a free agent: but to every being whois so, it insepa- 
rably belongs.. This, more than any superior degree of reason, (however great, 
and however forcible the influence from that superiority) constitutes the chief and 
most essential difference between men and brutes. That such a capacity is an in- 
dispensably requisite qualification, is clear. For free agency necessarily implies 
a consequent moral advantage, or a natural good to be morally enjoyed, either 
explicitly proposed by the moral Governor, or fairly implied in the system of moral] 
government; but this could not be proposed if there were no capacity of enjoy- 
ment as now stated. And this consequent advantage may properly be called the 
perpetual enjoyment of God, the chief good ; because the chief end of all subordi- 
nate enjoyments, as well as of all obedience, and the sum total of all happiness, is 
the conscious enjoyment of divine favour and excellence. Lies as 

~ 10. The second qualification is @ sufficcency of suitable MEANS. This is indis- 
pensably requisite ; for to require an end while the means are out of the agent’s 
reach, or physically out of his power, and that under the forfeiture of the Gover- 
nor’s displeasure, 1s of the very essence of injustice. But the divine Governor is 
“a God of truth, and without iniquity; just and right is he.” And that these 
means ought to be sufficient and suitable in their own nature to attain the end; in 
other words, that the antecedents required to be adopted by the agent, are in/alli- 
bly connected with the proposed consequent, 1s equally plain, for the same reason 
that there should be any means at all. For means in themselves insufficient and 
unsuitable have no true connection with the end proposed ; even as a law in itself 
pad, has morally no obliging power. 
"11. The ‘hard Fueificanon is a FREEDOM from constraint und compulsion in the 
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case, for any difference between natural and moral Inability ; I 
would, therefore, now particularly consider this matter.—And 
for greater clearness, I would distinetly lay down the following 
things. 

i The will itself, and not only those actions which are 
the effects of the will, is the proper object of Precept or Com- 
mand, That is, such a state or acts of men’s wills are in 
many cases properly required of them by Commands ; and not 
only those alterations in the state of their bodies or minds that 
are the consequences of volition. This is most manifest ; for 
it is the soul only that is properly and directly the subject of 
Precepts or Commands ; that only being capable of receiving 
or perceiving Commands. The motions or state of the body are 
matter of Command, only as they are subject to the soul, and 
connected with its acts. But now the soul has no other faculty 
whereby it can, in the most direct and proper sense, consent, 
yield to, or comply with any Command, but the faculty of the 


choice of means, or in the voluntary establishment of antecedents. By “ constraint” 
and “ compulsion,” we mean a physical interference with the free agent in his act 
of choice, in such a sense, as that the choice would not be the genuine effect of the 
motive ; or, that the nature of the fruit should not correspond with the nature of the 
tree; but some extraneous force interposing would make the nature of the voli- 
tion to be different from the nature of the mind or disposition, which otherwise 
would be its immediate cause. 

12. Divine influence is admitted to be requisite, in order to prepare the state 
of the mind for a right choice, even as a good tree is requisite for good fruit ; but 
this is no interference with the act of choice itself, nor has it the least tendency to 
break the connection between motive and choice, or between the mind and its 
volition.—Such influence, indeed, forms one glorious link of the decretive chain, 
which the sovereign Governor has established as so many antecedents ; anda right 
choice, in a free agent thus divinely influenced, or formed anew, is the unrestrained 
and unimpelled effect which follows by a necessity of consequence. In other words, 
ho bad choice can possibly follow, but by a failure in the cause, the mind or disposi- 
tion itself. 

15. On this principle it is, that the sovereign Being himself never errs in his 
choice. The source from which the act of choice proceeds is perfectly good, (an 
infinitely holy nature) and the connection between this cause and the effect, which 
is a sat choice, is infallibly and in the nature of things necessarily secure. 
Hence it is that we never admit, or suspect, an error in his choice, however great 
his freedom ; and hence we have a firm ground of confidence, that the Judge of 
the whole earth will do right. 

14, The three qualifications mentioned belong to man asa free agent; but we 

must not confound this idea with that of a subject of moral government An infant 
may be the subject of government, both human and divine ; but cannot be, pro- 
perly speaking, a free agent. Here it follows, that the first of the qualifications 
mentioned alone is essential to constitute a subject of moral government, in the most 
extensive sense of the term, but in order to constitute that class of subjects who 
are also free agents, the other two are essential. 
_ 15, When these three qualifications are found in any free agent, nothing more 
is requisite to constitute moral obligation. An end is proposed—means firmly con- 
nected with that end are afforded, and required to be used—these means are phy- 
sically in the power of the agent—who is also free from all constraint and compul- 
sion in his act of choice. If these qualifications are not sufficient morally to oblige, 
we are fully persuaded nothing can be sufficient.—As to the notion, that moral 
ability is necessary to constitute moral obligation, which is maintained alike by 
many Arminians and most Antinomians, (for extremes will sometimes meet) our 
author abundantly demonstrates its futility and absurd contradictions. —W, 
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will ; and it is by this faculty only, that the soul can directly 
* disobey, or refuse compliance : for the very notions of consent- 

. : Be yiclates: accepting, complying, refusing, rejecting, &c. are, 
according to the meaning of the terms, nothing but certain acts 
of the will. Obedience, in the primary nature of it, is the sub- | 
7 mitting and yielding of the will of one to the will of another. 
"i Disobedience is the not consenting, not complying of the will of 
: the commanded, to the manifested will of the commander. Other 
z acts that are not the acts of the will, as certain motions of the 
body and alterations in the soul, are Obedience or Disobedi- 
a ence only indirectly, as they are connected with the state or ac- 
3 tions of the will according to an established law of nature. So 
° that it is manifest, the will itself may be required : and the be- 
y “ing of a good will is the most proper, direct, and immediate | 
: subject of Command ; and if this cannot be prescribed or re- 
’ quired by Command or Precept, nothing can ; for other things } 

; can be required no otherwise than as they depend upon, and are ff 
the fruits of a good will. . 

Corol. 1. If there be several acts of the will, or a series 
of acts, one following another, and one the effect of another, 
the first and determining act is properly the subject of Com- 
mand, and not only the consequent acts, which are dependent 
upon it. Yea, this more especially is that to which Command 
or Precept has a proper respect ; because it is this act that deter- 
mines the whole affair: in this act the Obedience or Disobedi- 
ence lies, in a peculiar manner ; the consequent acts being all 
governed and determined by it. This governing act must be 
the proper object of Precept, or none. — 
~ Corol. 2. It also follows from what has been observed, that 

if there be any act, or exertion of the soul, prior to all free acts 
of choice in the case, directing and determining what the acts 
of the will shall be; that act of the soul cannot properly be 
subject to any Command or Precept, in any respect whatso- 
ever, either directly or indirectly, immediately or remotely. 
Such acts cannot be subject to Commands directly, because 
they are no acts of the will ; being by the supposition prior to 
all acts of the will, determining and giving rise to all its acts: 
they not being acts of the will, there can be in them no con- 
sent to, or compliance with any Command. Neither can they 
be subject to Command or Precept indirectly or remotely ; for 
they are not so much as the effects or consequences of the 
will, being prior to all its acts. So that if there be any 
Obedience in that original act of the soul, determining all vo- 
litions, it is an act of Obedience wherein the will has no con- 
cern at all ; it preceding every act of will. And therefore, if 
the soul either obeys or disobeys in this act, it is wholly invo- 
luntarily ; there is no willing Obedience or rebellion, no compli- - 
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bedience or rebellion is this 7 
“-. And thus the Arminian notion 


the freedom of he 
Consisting in the soul’s determining its own acts of will, instead 
of being essential to moral taibenct, and to men being the sub- + — 
jects of moral government, is utterly inconsistent with it, a 
if the soul soteinineeaae acts of will, it is therein subject 
no Command or moral government, as has b een NOW observed ; AT oe 

_ because its original determining act is no act of will or choice, 

_ it being prior, by the supposition, to every act of will. And 
the soul cannot be the subject of Command in the act of the 
— Pe . . . Per. 

# -—_-will itself, which depends ong foregoing determining act and 
is determined by it; in as much as this is necessary, bei 
- necessary consequence and effect of that prior determining 
act, which is not voluntary. Nor can the man be the subject 
of Command or government in his external actions ; because 
these are ail necessary, being the necessary effects of the acts ee 


of the will themselves. So that mankind, according to this” 2 
scheme, are subjects of Command or moral government in no- 
thing at all; and all their moral agency is entirely excluded, ‘ 
and no room is left for virtue or vice in the world. 

So that the Arminian scheme, and not that of the Cal- 
vinists, is utterly inconsistent with moral government, and c 
with all use of laws, precepts, prohibitions, promises, or threat~- a 
enings. Neither is there any way whatsoever to make their 
principles consist with these things. For if it be said, that 
there is no prior determining act of the soul, preceding the acts 
of the will, but that volitions are events that come to pass by 
pure accident, without any determining cause, this is most pal- 
eS - pably inconsistent with all use of laws and precepts; for nothing 
= is more plain than that laws can be of no use to direct and re- 

gulate perfect accident : which, by the supposition of its being aa 
pure accident, is in no case regulated by any thing preceding ; 
but happens this way or that, perfectly by chance, without any 
cause or rule. The perfect uselessness of laws and precepts , 
age follows from the Arminian notion of indifference, as essen- 
tial to that liberty which is requisite to virtue or vice. For the 
end of laws is to bind to one side ; and the end of Commands 
is to turn the will one way: and therefore they are of no use, 
unless they turn or bias the will that way, But if liberty consists in 
indifference, then their biassing the will one way only, destroys 
liberty ; as it puts the will out of equilibrium. So that the will 
having a bias, through the influence of binding law laid upon 
it, is not wholly left to itself, to determine itself which way it will, 
without influence from without. 
1. Having shewn that the will itself, especially in those 
acts which are original, leading and determining in any case, 
is the proper subject of Precept and Command—and not only 
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—I now proceed in the second place to observe, that the 
opposition or defect of the will itself, in its original and 
nining act in the case, to a thing proposed or command- 
, or its failing of compliance, implies a moral inability to that 
ung : or, in other words, whenever a Command requires a 
certain state or act of the will, and the person commanded, 


ence or prevalence of a contrary inclination, or | L wal 
inclination, under such circumstances and views. It is also evi- 
dent, from what has been before proved, that the will is always, 
and in every individual act, necessarily determined by the strong- 
est motive* ; and so is always unable to go against the motive, 
which, all things considered, has now the greatest strength and 
advantage to move the will.—But not further to insist on these 
things, the truth of the position now laid down, viz. that when 


* Our author does not mean by “ motive,” the object presented to the mind 
according to its intrinsie worth ; but he takes into the account also the state of 
the mind itself, in reference to that object, according to which will be the appear- 
ance of it. Therefore, strictly speaking, the motive, as he has intimated at the 
‘commencement of this work, denotes the object as it stands in the view of the mind. 
If wedo not maintain this distinction, the dispute will soon degenerate into a con- 
fused logomachy ; and we should be forced, in defending this position—that the 
willis “necessarily determined by the strongest motive”—to adopt this, the 
most absurd of all conc'usions, that the will of every manin the present state 
always chooses what is really best, or never errs in its elections. Whereas the world 
is full of errors and delusions ; things the most excellent in themselves, are com- 


. monly rejected, and others the most worthless are preferred. But this could not 


happen, except on this principle, that the reality of worth differs, in those instan- 
ces, from the appearance of it- In such cases, the difference is not in the object, 
but in the mind, when the choice takes place. For instance ; suppose the bless- 
ed God in his true character as revealed in the scriptures, the chief and an un- 
changeable good, be proposed to the contemplation of a wicked man, and his 
will rejects that good. Now, as the mind is incapable of rejecting a good, or of 
choosing an evil, as such ; it is plain, that the proper and immediate cause of dif- 
ference between the reality and the appearance of good, is in the state of the 
mind. Here lies the essence of an erroneous choice,—the will preferring an ob- 


ject which is apparently but not really preferable. Hence it follows irrefragably, 


that the state of the mind is the true and proper source of a night and wrong 


‘choice. This is it that influences the appearance of an object, so as to stand in 


the apprehension and practical judgment of the mind as worse or better than it 
really is. Therefore, the true state of the mind and the real state of the object of 
choice, united, are the genuine parents of the objective appearance in the mind, mo- 
rally considered, or according to the qualities of good and evil ; and this off 
spring—OBJECTIVE APPEARANCE—is what our author calls “the strongest mo- 
tive.”—W. 
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al : where it was observed, that a man may then be said _ 
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the will is opposite to, or failing of a compliance with a thing 

7 in its original determination or act, it is not able to comply, a 
* pears by the consideration of these two things. ee 
= - 1, The will in the time of that diverse or opposite lead-— 
ing act or inclination, and when actually under its influences, is _ 
- not able to exert itself to the contrary, to make an alteration, 
in order to a compliance. The inclin 1 is unable to cl 

itself ; and that for this plain reason, that it is unable to in- — 
cline to change itself. Present choice cannot at present 


choose to be otherwise : for that would be at present to choose — 


*. 


cs. 
the other way, and so cannot choose to be made to go the = 


other way. To suppose that the mind is now sincerely in- 
clined to change itself to a different inclination, is to suppose 
the mind is now truly inclined otherwise than it isnowinclined, 
The will may oppose some future remote act that it isexposed = 
- to, but not its own present act. boas q 
2. As it is impossible that the will should comply with the 
thing commanded with respect to its leading act, by any act : 
of its own, in the time of that diverse or opposite leading and = 


original act, or after it has actually come under the influence 
of that determining choice or inclination; so it is impossible 
it should be determined to a compliance by any foregoing act; 
for, by the very supposition, there is no foregoing act; the 
opposite or non-complying act being that act which is origi- 
nal and determining in the case. Therefore it must be so, - 
that if this first determining act be found non-complying, on 
the proposal of the command, the mind is morally unable to 
obey. For to suppose it to be able to obey, is to suppose it 2 
to be able to determine and cause its first determining act to _ 
be otherwise, and that it has power better to govern and regu- 
late its first governing and regulating act, which is absurd ; 
for it is to suppose a prior act of the will, determining its first 
determining act ; that is, an act prior to the first, and leadin 
and governing the original and governing act of all; which is 
a contradiction. 

Here if it should be said, that although the mind has not 
any ability to will contrary to what it does will, in the original 
ana leading act of the will, because there is supposed to be 
no prior act to determine and order it otherwise, and the will 
cannot immediately change itself, because it cannot at pre- 
sent incline to a change; yet the mind has an ability for the 
present to forbear to proceed to action, and taking time for 
deliberation ; which may be an occasion of the change of the 
inclination. 
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) In this objection, that seems to be forgot- 
observed before, viz. ae determining to_ 


th consideration is’ an act of the will: 
f this be all the act wherein the mind exercises ability and 
lom, then this, by the supposition, must be all that can be 
mmanded or required by precept. And if this act be the 
commanding act, then all that has been observed concerning 
the commanding act of the will remains true, that the very 
want of it is a moral inability to exert it, &c. (2.) We are. 
hd, speaking concerning the first and leading act of the will about 
_ the affair; and if determining to deliberate, or, on the contra- 
; ____ ty, to proceed immediately without deliberating, be the first and 


E leading act ; or whether it be or no, if there be another act 


it, which determines that; or whatever be the original 
ading act; still the foregoing proof stands good, that 
e non-compliance of the leading act implies moral inability to 
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If it should be objected, that these things make all moral 
inability equal, and suppose men morally unable to will other- 
wise than they actually do will, in all cases, and equally so in 
every instance.—In answer to this objection, I desire two things 
may be observed. 
First, That if by being equally unable, be meant, as 
really unable ; then, so far as the inability is merely moral, it 
is true; the will, in every instance, acts by moral necessity, 
and is morally unable to act otherwise, as truly and properly 
in one case as another ; as, | humbly conceive, has been per- 
_ fectly and abundantly demonstrated by what has been said in - 
the preeeding part of this essay. But yet, in some respect, 
the inability may be said to be greater in some instances than 
others: though the man may be truly unable, (if moral in- 
ability can truly be called inability,) yet he may be further 
from being able to do some things than others. As it isin 
things, which men are naturally unable to do. A person, 
whose strength is no more than sufficient to lift the weight of 
one hundred pounds, is as truly and really unable to lift one 
hundred and one pounds, as ten thousand pounds; but yet he 
is further from being able to lift the latter weight than the 
former; and so, according to the common use of speech, has 
a greater inability for it. So it isin moral inability. A man 
is truly morally unable to choose contrary to a present inclina- 
tion, which in the least degree prevails; or, contrary to that 
motive, which, all things considered, has strength and ad- 
vantage now to move the will, in the least degree, superior 
to all other motives in view: but yet he is further from ability 
to résist a very strong habit, and a violent and deeply rooted 
inclination, or a motive vastly exceeding all others in strength. 


And again, the Inability By in some respects, be called 
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greater in some instances than others, as it may | 
-neral and eatensive to all acts of that kind. S« 
said to be unable in a different sense, and to be further | 
moral ability, who have that moral Inability which is genera 
and habitual, than they who have only that Inability which is 
oceasional and particular.* Thus in cases of natural Inabili- 
ty; he that is born blind may be said to be unable to see, in @ 
different manner, and is, in some respects, further from beir 
_able to see, than he whose sight is hindered by a transient clo} 
or mist. meh ae 
And besides, that which was observed in the first part | 
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and settled habit, should be here remembered ; viz. that a fix 


habit is attended with this peeuliar moral Inability, by which 


it is distinguished from occasional volition, namely, that endea- 
‘Vours to avoid future volitions of that kind which are agree- 
able to such a habit, much more frequently and commonly 
prove vain and insufficient. For though it is impossible there 
should be any sincere endeavours against a present choice, yet 
there may be against volitions of that kind, when viewed at a 
distance. A person may desire and use means to prevent fu- 
ture exercises of a certain inclination ; and, in order to it, may 
wish the habit might be removed; but his desires and endea- 
vours may be ineffectual. ‘Fhe man may be said in some sense 
to be unable ; yea, even as the word unable is a relative term, 
and has relation to ineffectual endeavours ; yet not with regard 
\= present, but remote endeavours. 


Secondly, {t must be borne in mind, according to what was ~ 


observed before, that indeed no Inability whatsoever, which is 
merely moral, is properly called by the name of Inability ; and 
that in the strictest propriety of speech, a man may be said 
to havea thing im his power, if he has it at his election ; and 
he cannot be said to be unable to do a thing, when he can, 
if he now pleases, or whenever he has a proper, direct, and 
immediate desire for it. As to those desires and endeavours 
_ that may be against the exercises of a strong habit, with re- 
gard to which men may be said to be unable to avoid those 
exercises, they are remote desires and endeavours in two re- 
spects. First, as to téme; they are never against present vo- 
htions, but only against volitions of such a kind, when viewed 
at a distance. Secondly, as to their nature; these opposite 
desires are not directly and properly against the habit and in- 
clination itself, or the volitions in which it is exercised; for 
these, in themselves considered, are agreeable ; but against 
something else that attends them, or is their consequence ; the 

' opposition of the mind is levelled entirely against this; the vo- 
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5 oa own sake 3 but only indirectly and remotely, on the account of 
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= ions hcauacty are not at all dppoded directly, and for their 
ste 


. eo. mare rrit. Though the opposition of the will itself, or the very 


want of will toa thing commanded, implies a moral Inability 
_to that thing; yet, if it be, as has been already shown, that the 

_* being of a good state or act of will is a thing most properly 

h required by ‘Command: then, in some cases, such a state or act. 
of will may properly be required, which at present is not, and 

__ which may also be wanting after it is commanded. And there- 
fore those things may properly be commanded for which men 
have a morai Inability. 

: Such a state, or act of the will, may be required by Com- 
mand, as does not already exist. For if that volition only 
may be commanded to be, which already is, there could be no 
use of Precept : Commands in all cases would be perfectly 


vain and impertinent. And not only may such‘a will be re-. 
quired as is wanting before the Command is given, but also 


such as may possibly be wanting afterwards ; such as the exhi- 
bition of the Command may not be effectual to produce or ex- 
cite. Otherwise, no such thing as disobedience to a proper and 
righiful Command is possible in any case ; and there is no case 
possible, wherein there can be a faulty disobedience. Which 
Arminians cannot affirm, consistently with their principle : for 
this makes Obedience to just and proper Commands always 
necessary, and disobedience impossible. And so the Arminian 
would overthrow himself, yielding the very point we are upon, 
which he so strenuously denies, viz. that Law and Command 
are consistent with necessity. 

If merely that Inability will excuse disobedience, which 
is implied in the opposition or defect of inclination, remain- 
ing after the Command is exhibited, then wickedness always 
carries that in it which excuses it. By how much the more 
wickedness there is in a man’s heart, by so much is his 
inclination to evil the stronger, and by so much the more, there- 
fore, has he of moral Inability, to the good required. His 
moral Inability consisting in the strength of his evil in- 
clination, is the very thing wherein his wickedness consists ; 
and yet, according to Arminian principles, it must be a 
thing inconsistent ‘with wickedness ; and by how much the 

. more he has of it, by so much is he the further from wicked- 
- ness. 

Therefore, on the whole, it is manifest, that moral Inabi- 
‘lity alone (which consists in disinclination) never renders any 
thing improperly the subject matter of Precept or Command, 
and never can excuse any person in disobedience, or want if 
conformity to a command. 
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Natural Inability, arising from the want of natural Ba 
city, or external hindrance (which alone is properly | ! " 
Inability) without doubt wholly excuses, or makes a thing” WF) 


improperly the matter of Command. If men are excused from x 
doing or actirig any good thing, supposed to be commanded, ta 
it must be through some defect or obstacle that isnot inthe = 
will itself, but either in the capacity of understanding, or | a ae 
or outward circumstances.—Here two or three things may re aes 


observed, 
1. As to spiritual acts, or any good thing in the state or 
imminent acts of the will itself, or of the affections, (which are 
only certain modes of the exercise of the will) if persons are < 
justly excused, it must be through want of capacity in the — ~ 
natural faculty or understanding. Thus the same spiritual 
duties, or holy affections and exercises of heart, cannot be 
required of men, as may be of angels; the capacity of under- 
standing being so much inferior. So men cannot be required 
to love those amiable persons, whom they have had no oppor- 
tunity to see, or hear of, or know in any way agreeable to the 
natural state and capacity of the human understanding. But 
the insufficiency of motives will not excuse; unless their 
being insufficient arises not from the moral state of the will or 
inclination itself, but from the state of the natural understand- tee 
ing. The great kindness and generosity of another may be a 
motive insufficient to excite gratitude in the person that 
receives the kindness, through his vile and ungrateful temper : 
in this case, the insufficiency of the motive arises from the 
state of the will or inclination of heart, and does not at all 
excuse. But if this generosity is not sufficient to excite grati- 
tude, being unknown, there being no means of information ade- 
quate to the state and measure of the person’s faculties, this in- 
sufficiency is attended with a natural Inability, which entirely 
excuses it. 
2. As to such motions of body, or exercises and alterations 
of mind, which do not consist in the imminent acts or state of 
the will itself—but are supposed to be required as effects of 
the will, in cases wherein there is no want of a capacity of 
understanding—that Inability, and that only, excuses, which 
consists in want of connection between them and the will. If 
the will fully complies, and the proposed effect dees not prove, 
according to the laws of nature, to be connected with his vo- 
lition, the man is perfectly excused ; he has a natural Inability 
to the thing required. For the will itself, as has been observed, 
is all that can be directly and. immediately required by 
Command ; and other things only indirectly, as connected 
with the will. If therefore, there be a full compliance of will, 
the person has done his duty ; and if other things do not prove 
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ot, tte be connected with his volition, that is not criminally owing to : 
open. a5 <4 
boas --__-3.:_ Both these kinds of natural Inability, and all Inability 
; s. that excuses, may be resolved into one thing ; namely, want 
4 of natural capacity or strength ; either capacity of understand- 
F ing, or external strength. For when there are external de- 
ie fects and obstacles, they would be no obstacles, were it not 
e for the imperfection and limitations of understanding and 
& strength. é 


Corol. If things for which men have a moral Inability 
may properly be the matter of Precept or Command, then they 
may also ofinvitation and counsel. Commands and invitations 
; come very much to the same thing ; the difference is only cir- 

_- cumstantial: Commands are as much a manifestation of the 

will of him that speaks, as invitations, and as much testimo- 
nies of expectation of compliance. The difference between 
them lies in nothing that touches the affair in hand. The main 
difference between Command and invitation consists in the 
enforcement of the will of him who commands or invites. In 
the latter it is his Azndness, the goodness from which his will 
arises: in the former it is his authority. But whatever be the 
ground of will in him that speaks, or the enforcement of what 
he says, yet seeing neither his will nor kis expectation is any 
more testified in the one case than the other; therefore, a 
person being directed by invitation, is no more an evidence of 
insincerity in him that directs—in manifesting either a will, or 
expectation which he has not—than a person being known to 
be morally unable to do what he is directed by command, is an 

- evidence of insincerity. So that all this grand objection of 
Arminians against the Inability of fallen men to exert faith in 
Christ, or to perform other spiritual duties, from the sincerity 
of God’s counsels and invitations, must be without force.* 


* On the subject of Sincerity or Insincerity in prohibitions, commands, coun- 
sels, invitations, and the like, in cases where God foreknows that the event will 
not take place by the compliance of the moral agent addressed, we may remark 
a few particulars in addition to our author’s reasoning : 

1. The sincerity of prohibitions and commands, counsels and invitations, and 
the like, is founded—not in the event of things as good or bad, or the knowledge of 
events, or the purpose that secures some, or the necessity of consequence from 
which others flow, nor in the moral ability of the agent, but—in the very nature and 
tendency of the things themselves which are prohibited, commanded, or proposed, 
as good or evil, either intrinsically, if of a moral nature, or else relatively, if of possi- 
tive appointment. Therefore, 

2. Whether the event be compliance or non-compliance, the command, or in- 
vitation, &c. is perfectly sincere. For, in truth, these are neither more nor less than 
testimonies respecting the goodness or badness of the things in question, in the 
sense before mentioned, and the consequent obligations of the agent respecting 
them, under a forfeiture either declared or implied. Consequently, 

3. Insincerity can attach toa command only on supposition that the goodness 
or badness of the event were the ground of the signified will, while at the same 
time another event, diverse from that which actually takes place, was purposed bry 
the same will. But, 
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Bee. —*, 
That Sincerity of Desires and Endeavours, which is supposed 
to excuse in the Non-performance of Things in themselves: 
"good, particularly considered. - eh > a 
It is much insisted on by many, that some men, though — ae 
they are not able to perform spiritual duties, such as repent- 


; ance of sin, love to God, a cordial acceptance of Christ as ex- 
hibited and offered in the gospel, &c. yet may sincerely desire — s 
and endeavour after these things; and therefore must be ex-_ 


cused ; it being unreasonable to blame them for the omission 
of those things, which they sincerely desire and endeavour to : 
do but cannot. Concerning this matter the following things 1 
may be observed. ; Hea 
: 1. What is here supposed, is a great mistake and gross 
absurdity ; even that men may sincerely choose and desire 
those spiritual duties of love, acceptance, choice, rejection, 
&c. consisting in the exercise of the will itself, or in the dispo- 
sition and inclination of the heart; and yet not be able to per- 
- form or exert them. This is absurd, because it is absurd to 
suppose that a man should directly, properly and sincerely. 
incline to have an inclination, which at the same time Is con-— 
trary to his inclination: for that is to suppose him not to be 
inclined to that which he is inclined to. Ifa man, in the state 
and acts of his will and inclination, properly and directly falls 
in with those duties, he therein performs them: for the duties 
themselves consist in that very thing; they consist in the state 
and acts of the will being so formed and directed. ~ Ifthe 


4. Strictly speaking, no events, as such, are the objects of purpose ; but rather, 
the purpose respects the good antecedents, whereby good events, following by ne- 
cessity of consequence, are infallibly secured. Besides, 

5. It is highly absurd, as must > from the nature of law and obligation, 
to suppose that the sincerity of legislative or inviting will should depend on the 
event of compliance or non-compliance. Surely the sincerity of a lawgiver is not 
affected, whether all obey, or only some, or even none. Legislation isa testimony 
with sanctions, that the thing prohibited is evil, or the thmg commanded is good, 
to the party. Hence, 

_ _6. The consequent, whether good or bad, is objectively established, or hypothe- 
tically proposed, by the legislator ; and the antecedent is supposed to be within 
aS reach, or, physically considered, placed within the power, of the agent. There- 
ore, 

7. The agent's abise of his physical power, in reference to the antecedent, 
constitutes the criminality, and the right use of it constitutes the virtue of an 
action. And then alone is physical power, in fact, used aright when it is the in- 
strument of moral rectitude, or a right state of mind. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so, every good tree bringeth forth good fruit ; 
but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree (as such) cannot bring 
forth evil fruit ; neither cana corrupt tree (as such) bring forth good fruit.—W. 
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Seer. 5 sates 


ly falls in with a certain proposed act 
ul therein makes that choice its own. 


tion of its motion, that is the same thing as to move in that 
direction. ; : m 

’ 2. That which is called a desire and willingness for those 

inward duties, in such as do not perform them, has respect to 


these duties only indirectly and remotely, and is improperly so - 


_ called ; not only because (as was observed before) it respects 
those good volitions only in a distant view, and with respect 
to future time; but also because evermore, not these things 
themselves, but something else that is foreign, is the object 
that terminates these volitions and desires. 

_._ A drunkard who continues in his drunkenness, being 
under the power of a violent appetite to strong drink, and with- 
out any love to virtue; but being also extremely covetous and 
close, and very much exercised and grieved at the diminution 
of his estate, and prospect of poverty, may in a sort desire the 
virtue of temperance ; and though his present will is to grati- 
fy his extravagant appetite, yet he may wish he had a heart 
to forbear future acts of intemperance, and forsake his ex- 
cesses, through an unwillingness to part with his money: but 
still he goes on with his drunkenness; his wishes and endea- 
vours are insufficient and ineffectual; such a man has no 
proper, direct, sincere willingnesss to forsake this vice, and the 
vicious deeds which belong to it: for he acts voluntarily in 
continuing to drink to excess: his desire is very improperly 
called a willingness to be temperate ; it is no true desire of 
that virtue ; for it is not that virtue that terminates his wishes; 
nor have they any direct respect at all to it. It is only the 
saving of his money, or the avoiding of poverty, that termi- 
nates and exhausts the whole strength of his desire. The 
virtue of temperance is regarded only very indirectly and im- 
properly, even as a necessary means of gratifying the vice of 
covetousness. 3 

~ Soa man of an exceedingly corrupt and wicked heart, 
who has no love to God and Jesus Christ, but, on the contra- 
ry, being very profanely and carnally inclined, has the greatest 
distaste of the things of religion, and enmity against them; 
yet being of a family, that from one generation to another, 
have most of them died, in youth, of an hereditary consump- 
tion; and so having little hope of living long; and having 
been instructed in the necessity of a supreme love to Christ, 
and gratitude for his death and sufferings, in order to his 
salvation from eternal misery ; if under these circumstances 
he should, through fear of eternal torments, wish he had such 
a disposition: but his profane and carnal heart remaining, he 
continues still in his habitual distaste of, and enmity to God 


ven as when a moving body falls in with a proposed direc- _ 
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and religion, and wholly without any exercise of that love and ee 
gratitude, (as doubtless the very devils themselves, notwit 
standing all the devilishness of their temper, would wish for 
a holy heart, if by that means they could get out of hell:) in 
this case, there is no sincere Willingness to love Christ and 
choose him as his chief good: these holy dispositions and ex- 
-ercises are not at all the direct object of the will: they truly 
share no part of the inclination or desire of the soul; but all is 
terminated on deliverance from torment: and these graces and 
pious volitions, notwithstanding this fureed consent, are looked 
upon as in themselves undesirable ; as when a sick man desires 
a dose he greatly abhors, in order to save his life. From these 
Nwhings it appears, . 

3. That this indirect Willingness is not that exercise of the 
will which the command requires ; but is entirely a different 
one; being a volition of a different nature, and terminated al- 
together on different objects ; wholly falling short of that virtue 
of will to which the command has respect. ae 

4. This other volition, which has only some indirect con- 
cern with the duty required, cannot excuse for the want of that 
good will itself, which is commanded ; being not the thing 
which answers and fulfils the command, and being wholly des- 
titute of the virtue which the command seeks. : 

Further to illustrate this matter. If a child has a most 
excellent father that has ever treated him with fatherly kind-— 
ness and tenderness, and has every way, in the highest degree, 
merited his love and dutiful regard, and is withal very wealthy; 
but the son is of so vile a disposition, that he inveterately hates 
his father ; and yet, apprehending that his hatred of him is 
hke to prove his ruin, by bringing him finally to those abject 
circumstances, which are exceedingly adverse to his avarice 
and ambition ; he, therefore, wishes it were otherwise : but yet 
remaining under the invincible power of his vile and malig- 
nant disposition, he continues still in his settled hatred of his 
father. Now, if such a son’s indirect willingness to love and 
honour his father at all acquits or excuses before God, for his 
failing of actually exercising these dispositions towards him, 
which God requires, it must be on one of these accounts. (1.) 
Kither, That it answers and fulfils the command. But this it 
does not by the supposition ; because the thing commanded is 
love and honour to his worthy parent. If the command be 
proper and just, as is supposed, then it obliges to the thing 
commanded ; and so nothing else but that can answer the ob- 
ligation. Or, (2.) It must be, at least, because there is that vir- 
tue or goodness in his indirect willingness, that is equivalent to 
the virtue required; and so balances or countervails it, and 
makes up for the want of it. But that also is contrary to the 
supposition, "She willingness the son has merely from a regard 
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to money and honour, has no goodness in it, to countervail the 


want of the pious filial respect required. 


Sincerity and reality in that indirect willingness, which has 


_ been spoken of, does not make it the better. That which is 


real and hearty is often called sincere ; whether it be in virtue 
or vice. Some persons are sincerely bad ; others are sincerely 
good ; and others may be sincere and hearty in things which 
are in their own nature indifferent ; as a man may be sincerely 
desirous of eating when he is hungry. But being sincere, 
hearty, and in good earnest, is no virtue, unless it be in a thing 
that is virtuous. A man may be sincere and hearty in joining 
a crew of pirates, or a gang of robbers. When the devils cried 
out, and besought Christ not to torment them, it was no mere 
pretence ; they were very hearty in their desires not to be tor- 
mented ; but this did not make their will or desire virtuous, 
And if men have sincere desires, which are in their kind and 
nature no better, it can be no excuse for the want of any re- 
quired virtue. 

And as a man’s. sincerity in such an indirect desire or wil- 
lingness to do his duty as has been mentioned, cannot excuse 
for the want of performance: so it is with Endeavours arising 
from such a willingness. The Endeavours can have no more 
goodness in them than the will of which they are the effect 
and expression. And therefore, however sincere and real, and 
however great a person’s Endeavours are; yea, though they 
should be to the utmost of his ability: unless the will from 
which they proceed be truly good and virtuous, they can be of 
no avail or weight whatsoever in a moral respect. That which 
is not truly virtuous is, in God’s sight, good for nothing: and 
so can be of no value, or influence, in his account, to make up 
for any moral defect. For nothing can counterbalance evil, 
but good. If evil be in one scale, and we put a great deal into 
the other of sincere and earnest Desires, and many and great 
Endeavours ; yet, if there be no real goodness in all, there is 
no weight in it; and so it does nothing towards balancing the 
real weight, which is in the opposite scale. It is only like sub- 
tracting a thousand noughts from before a real number, which 
leaves the sum just as it was. 

Indeed such Endeavours may have a negatively good in- 
fluence. Those things which have no positive virtue, have 
no positive moral influence ; yet they may be an occasion of 
persons avoiding some positive evils. As if a man were in the 
water with a neighbour to whom he had ill will, and who could 
not swim, holding him by his hand; this neighbour was much 
in debt to him,-—the man is tempted to let him sink and drown 
—-but refuses to comply with the temptation ; not from love 
to his neighbour, but from the love of money, and because 
by his drowning he should lose his debt; that which he does 
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in preserving his neighbour from drowning, is nothing good 
in the sight of God: yet hereby he avoids the greater guilt 
that would have been contracted, if he had designedly let 
his neighbour sink and perish. But when Arminians, in 
their disputes with Calvinists, insist so much on sincere De- 
sires and Endeavours, as what must excuse men, must be 
accepted of God, &c. it is manifest they have respect to some 
positive moral weight or influence of those Desires and En- 
deavours. Accepting, justifying, or excusing on the account 
of sincere Endeavours (as they are called) and men doing 
what they can, &c. has relation to some moral value, some- 
thing that is accepted as good, and as such, countervailing 
~ some defect. 
\. But there is a great and unknown deceit, arising from the 
ambiguity of the phrase, sincere Endeavours. Indeed there 
is a vast indistinctness and unfixedness in most, or at least 
very many of the terms used to express things pertaining to 
moral and spiritual matters. Whence arise innumerable mis- 
takes, strong prejudices, inextricable confusion, and endless 
controversy.— The word sincere is most commonly used to 
signify something that is good: men are habituated to un- 
derstand by it the same as honest and upright ; which terms 
excite an idea of something good in the strictest and highest 
sense ; good in the sight of Him, who sees not only the out- 
ward appearance, but the heart. And, therefore, men think 
that if a person be sincere, he will certainly be aecepted. If 
it be said that any one is sincere in his Endeavours, this sug- 
gests, that his heart is good, that there is no defect of duty, 
as to virtuous inclination; he honestly and uprightly desires 
and endeavours to do as he is required ; and this leads them to 
suppose, that it would be very hard and unreasonable to pu- 
nish him, only because he is unsuccessful in his Endeavours, 
the thing endeavoured after being beyond his power.— Whereas 
it ought to be observed, that the word sincere has these different 
significations. , 
1. Sincerity, as the word is sometimes used, signifies n 
more than reality. of Will and Endeavour, with respect to any 
thing that is professed or pretended ; without any considera- 
tion of the nature of the principle or aim, whence this real 
Will and true Endeavour arises. If a man has some real de- 
sire either direct or indirect to obtain a thing, or does really 
endeavour after it, he is said sincerely to desire or endeavour, 
without any consideration of the goodness of the principle 
from which he acts, or any excellency or worthiness of the end 
for which he acts. Thus a man who is kind to his neighbour’s 
wife who is sick and languishing, and very helpful in her case, 
makes a shew of desiring and endeavouring her restoration to 
heath and vigour; and not only makes.such a shew, but there. 
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is a reality in his pretence, he does heartily and earnestly desire 
to have her health restored, and-uses his true and utmost En- 
deavours for it; he is said sincerely to desire and endeavour 
after it, because he does so truly or really ; though perhaps the. 
principle he acts from is no other than a vile and scandalous 
passion ; having lived in adultery with her, he earnestly desires 
to have her health and vigour restored, that he may return to 
his criminal pleasures. Or, 

2. By sincerity is meant, not merely a reality of Will and 
Endeavour of some sort, and from some consideration or other, 
but a virtuous sincerity. That is, that in the performance of 
those particular acts that are the matter of virtue or duty, 
there be not only the matter, but the form and essence of vir- 
tue, consisting in the aim that governs the act, and the prin- 
ciple exercised in it. There is not only the reality of the act, 
that is, as it were, the body of the duty ; but also the soul, 
which should properly belong to such a body. In this sense, 
a man is sald to be sincere, when he acts with a pure intention ; 
not from sinister views: he not only in reality desires and seeks 
the thing to be done, or qualification to be obtained, for some 
end or other; but he wills the thing directly and properly, as 
neither forced nor bribed ; the virtue of the thing is properly 

‘the object of the will. 

In the former sense, a man is said to be sincere, in op- 
position to a mere pretence, and shew of the particular thing 
to be done or exhibited, without any real desire or endeavour at 
all. In the latter sense, a man is said to be sincere, in opposi- 
tion to that shew of virtue there is in merely doing the mat- 
ter of duty, without the reality of the virtue itself in the soul. 
A man may be sincere in the former sense, and yet in the latter 
be in the sight of God, who searches the heart, a vile hypo; 
crite. ‘ y 

In the latter kind of sincerity, only, is there any thing truly 
valuable or acceptable in the sight of God. And this is what 
in scripture is called sincerity, uprightness, integrity, “ truth in 
the inward parts,” and “ being of a perfect heart.” And if 
there be such a sincerity, and such a degree of it as there ought 
to be, and there be any thing further that the man is not able 
to perform, or which does not prove to be connected with his 
sincere desires and endeavours, the man is wholly excused and 
acquitted in the sight of God ; his will shall surely be accepted 
for his deed: and such a sincere will and endeavour is all 
that in strictness is required of him, by any command of 
God. But as to the other kind of sincerity of desires and 
endeavours, having no virtue in it, (as was observed before) it 
can be of no avail before God, in any case, to recommend, 
satisfy, or excuse, and has no positive moral weight or influence 


whatsoever. 
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Corol. 1. Hence it may be inferred, that nothing in the 
reason and nature of things appears from the consideration of 
any moral weight in the former kind of sincerity, leading us to 
suppose, that God has made any positive Promises of salvation, 
or grace, or any saving assistance, or any spiritual benefit what- 
soever, to any Desires, Prayers, Endeavours, Striving, or Obe- 
dience of those, who hitherto have no true virtue or holiness in 
their hearts ; though we should suppose all the Sincerity, and 
the utmost degree of Endeavour, that is possible to be in a 
person without holiness. 

Some object against God requiring, as the condition of 
salvation, those holy exercises which are the result of a super- 
natural renovation; such as a supreme respect to Christ, love 
to God, loving holiness for its own sake, &c., that these inward 
dispositions and exercises are above men’s power, as they are 
by nature ; and therefore that we may conclude, that when men 
are brought to be sincere in their Endeavours, and do as well as 
they can, they are accepted ; and that this must be all that. 
God requires, in order to their being received as the objects of 
his favour, and must be what God has appointed as the condi- 
tion of salvation. Concerning this, | would observe, that in 
such manner of speaking as “ men being accepted because 
they are sincere, and do as well as they can,’’ there is evident- 
ly a supposition of some virtue, some degree of that which is 
truly good ; though it does not go so far as were to be wished. 
For if men do what they can, unless their so doing be from 
some good principle, disposition, or exercise of heart, some 
virtuous inclination or act of the will; their so doing what they 
éan, is in some respect not a whit better than if they did no- 
thing at all. In such a case, there is no more positive moral 
goodness in a man doing what he can, than in a windmill do- 
ing what it can ; because the action does no more proceed 
from virtue : and there is nothing in such sincerity of Endea- 
vour, or doing what we can, that should render it any more a 
fit recommendation to positive favour and acceptance, or the 
condition of any reward or actual benefit, than doing nothing ; 
for both the one and the other are alike nothing, as to any true 
moral weight or value. 55 ‘ 

Corol. 2, Hence also it follows, there is nothing that appears 
in the reason and nature of things, which can justly lead us to 
determine, that God will certainly give the necessary means of 
salvation, or some way or other bestow true holiness and eter- 
nal life on those Heathens, who are sincere, (in the sense above 
explained) in their Endeavours to find out the will of the Deity, 
and to please him, according to their light, that they may es- 
cape his future displeasure and wrath, and obtain happiness in 
the future state, through his favour. ) 
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taberty of Indifference, not only not necessary to Virtue, but 
utterly inconsistent with it ; and all, either virtuous or vicious 
Habits or Inclinations, inconsistent with Arminian Notions of 
Inberty and moral Agency. 


To suppose such a freedom of will as Arminians talk of 
to be requisite to Virtue and Vice, is many ways contrary to 
common sense. 

If Indifference belong to Liberty of Will, as Arminians 
suppose, and it be essential to a virtuous action, that it be 
performed in a state of Liberty, as they also suppose ; it will 
follow, that it is essential to a virtuous action, that it be per- 
formed in a state of Indifference: and if it be performed in a 
state of Indifference, then doubtless it must be performed in 
the time of Indifference. And so it will follow, that in order 
to the virtue of an act, the heart must be indifferent in the 
time of the performance of that act, and the more indifferent 
and cold the heart is with relation to the act performed, so 
much the better ; because the act 1s performed with so much 
the greater Liberty. But is this agreeable to the light of 
nature? Is it agreeable to the notions which mankind in all 
ages have of Virtue, that it lies in what is contrary to Indif- 
ference, even in the Tendency and Inclination of the heart to 
virtuous action ; and that the stronger the Inclination, and so 
‘the further from Indifference, the more virtuous the heart, and 
so much the more praiseworthy the act which proceeds from 
it? 

If we should suppose (contrary to what has been before 
demonstrated) that there may be an act of will ina state of 
Indifference ; for instance, this act, viz. The will determining 
to put itself out of a state of Indifference, and to give itself 
a preponderation one way; then it would follow, on Arminian 
principles, that this act or determination of the will is that 
alone wherein Virtue consists, because this only is performed 
while the mind remains in a state of Indifference, and so in a 
state of Liberty; for when once the mind is put out of its 
equilibrium, it is no longer in such a state ; and therefore all 
the acts, which follow afterwards, proceeding from bias, can 
have the nature neither of Virtue nor Vice. Or if the thing 
which the will can do, while yet in astate of Indifference, and 
so of Liberty, be only to suspend acting, and determine to- 
take the matter into consideration ; then this determination is 
that alone wherein Virtue consists, and not proceeding to - 
action after the scale is turned by consideration. So that it 
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will follow, from these principles, that whatever is done after 
the mind, by any means, is once out of its equilibrium, and 
arises from an Inclination, has nothing of the nature of Virtue 
or Vice, and is worthy of neither blame nor praise. But ~ 
how plainly contrary is this to the universal sense of mankind, 
and to the notion they have of sincerely virtuous actions !— 
Which is, that they proceed from u heart well disposed and 
well inclined ; and the stronger, the more fixed and determined, 
the good disposition of the heart, the greater the sincerity of 
Virtue, and so the more of its truth and reality. But if there 
be any acts which are done in a state of equilibrium, or spring 
immediately from perfect Indifference and coldness of heart, 
they cannot arise from any good principle or disposition in 
the heart; and, consequently, according to common sense, 
have no sincere goodness in them, having no Virtue of heart 
in them. ‘To have a virtuous heart, is to have a heart that fa- 
vours Virtue, and is friendly to it, and not one perfectly cold 
and indifferent about it. 

And besides, the actions that are done in a state of Indif- 
ference, or that arise immediately out of such a state, cannot 
be virtuous, because, by the supposition, they are not deter- 
mined by any preceding choice. For if there be preceding 
choice, then choice intervenes between the act and the state 
of Indifference ; which is contrary to the supposition of the 
act arising immediately out of Indifference. But those acts 
which are not determined by preceding choice, cannot be vir- 
tuous or vicious, by Arminian principles, because they are 
not determined by the will. So that neither one way, nor the 
other, can any actions be virtuous or vicious, according to 
those principles. Ifthe action be determined by a preceding ~ 
act of choice, it cannot be virtuous ; because the action is not 
done in a state of Indifference, nor does immediately arise 
from such a state , and so is not done in a state of Liberty.— 
If the action be not determined by a preceding act of choice, 
then it cannot be virtuous; because then the will is not 
self-determined in it. So that it is made certain that 
neither Virtue nor Vice can ever find any place in the uni- 
verse | 

Moreover, that it is necessary to a virtuous action that it 
be performed in a state of indifference, under a notion of that 
being a state of Liberty, is contrary to common sense; as it 
is a dictate of common sense, that Indifference itself, in many 
cases, is vicious, and so to a high degree. As if when I see 
my neighbour or near friend, and one who has in the highest 
degree merited of me, in extreme disiress and ready to pe- 
rish, I find an Indifference in my heart with respect to any 
thing proposed to be done, which I ean easily do, for his relief. 
So if it should be proposed to me to blaspheme God, or kill my 
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father, or do numberless other things which might be mention- 
ed, the being indifferent for a moment would be highly vicious 
and vile. 

And it may be further observed, that to suppose this Li- 
berty of Indifference is essential to Virtue and Vice, destroys 
the great difference of degrees of the guilt of different crimes, 
and takes away the hemousness of the most flagitious, horrid 
iniquities ; such as adultery, bestiality, murder, perjury, blas- 
phemy, &c. For, according to these principles, there is no 
harm at all in having the mind ina state of perfect Indifference 
with respect to these crimes; nay, it is absolutely necessary 
in order to any Virtue in avoiding them, or vice in doing them. 
But for the mind to be im a state of Indifference with respect 
to them, is to be next door to doing them: it is then infinitely 
near to choosing, and so committing the fact: for equilibrium 
is the next step to a degree of preponderation ; and one, even 
the least degree of preponderation (all things considered) is’ 
choice. And not only so, but for the will to be in a state of 
perfect equilibrium with respect to such crimes, is for the 
mind to be in such a state as to be full as likely to choose 
them as to refuse them, to do them as to omit them. And if 
> our mindg must be in such a state, wherein it,as near to 
choosing as refusing, and wherein it must of necessity, accord- 
ing to the nature of things, be as likely to commit them as 
to refrain from them; where is the exceeding heinousness of 
choosing and committing them? If there be no harm in often 
being in such a state, wherein the probability of doing and 
forbearing are exactly equal, there being an equilibrium, and 
-no more tendency to one than the other; ‘then, according to 
the nature and laws of such a contingence, it may be expected, 
as an imevtiable consequence of such a disposition of things, 
that we should choose them as often as reject them: that it 
should generally so fall out is necessary, as equality in the 
effect is the natural consequence of the equal tendency of the 
cause, or of the antecedent state of things from which the 
effect arises. Why then should we beso exceedingly to blame, 
if it does so fall out ? 

_. It is many ways apparent, that the Arminian scheme of 
Liberty is utterly inconsistent with the being of any such things 
as either virtuous or vicious Habits or Dispositions. Ii Liberty 
of Indifference be essential to moral agency, then there can 
be no Virtue in any habitual Inclinations of the heart ; which 
are contrary io Indifference, and imply in their nature the very 
destruction and exclusion of it. They suppose nothing can be 
virtuous in which no Liberty is exercised; but how absurd 
is it to talk of exercising Indifference under bias and prepon- 
deration ! 

And if self-determining power in the will be necessary to 
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moral agency, praise, blame, &c. then nothing done by the wi 
can be any further praiseworthy or blameworthy, than so fe 
as the will is moved, swayed and determined by itself, and the 
seales turned by the sovereign power the will has over itself. 
And therefore the will must not be out of its balance, prepon- 
deration must not be determined and effected ‘before rane 
and so the self-determining act anticipated. Thus it appear 
another way, that habitual bias is inconsistent with that 
Liberty which Arminians suppose to be necessary to Virtue or 
Vice; and so it follows that habitual bias itself cannot be either 
. virtuous or vicious. ~* 

‘Che same thing follows from their doctrine concerning 
the Inconsistence of Necessity with Liberty, Praise, Dispraise, 
&e. None will deny that Bias and Inclination may be so 
strong as to be invincible, and leave no possibility of the will 
determining contrary to it; and so be attended with Nec 
sity. This Dr. Wurrsy allows concerning the will of God, 
Angels, and glorified Saints, with respect to good; and the 
will of Devils with respect to evil. Therefore, if Necessity 
be inconsistent with Liberty, then when fixed Inclination is 
to such a degree of strength, it utterly excludes all Virtue, 
Vice, Praise, or Blame. And if so, then the nearer Habits 
are to this strength, the more do they impede Liberty, and 
so diminish Praise and Blame. If very strong Habits {aa 
Liberty, the lesser ones proportionably hinder it, according to 
their degree of strength. And therefore it will follow, that 
then is the act most virtuous or vicious, when performed with- 
out any Inclination or habitual Bias at all; because it is then 
performed with most Liberty. 

Every prepossessing fixed Bias on the mind brings a de- 
gree of moral Inability for the contrary ; because so far as the 
mind is biassed and prepossessed, so much Ainderance is there 
of the contrary. And therefore if moral Inability be incon- 
sistent with moral agency, or the nature of Virtue and Vice, 
then, so far as there is any such thing as evil disposition of 
heart, or habitual depravity of Inclination, whether covetous- 
ness, pride, malice, cruelty, or whatever else, so much the 
more excusable persons are ; so much the less have their evil 
acts of this kind the nature of Vice. And on the contrary, 
whatever excellent Dispositions and Inclinations they have, so 
much are they the Jess virtuous. 

It is evident that no habitual disposition of heart can 
be in any degree virtuous or vicious; or the actions which 
proceed from them at all praiseworthy or blameworthy. Be- 
cause, though we should suppose the Habit not to be of such 
strength as wholly to take away all moral ability and self-deter- 
mining power; or may be partly from Bias, and in part from 
seltdetermination ; yet in this case, all that is from antecedent 
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Bias must be set aside, as of no consideration ; and in estima- 
ting the degree of Virtue or Vice, no more must be considered 
than what arises from self-determining power, without any in- 
fluence of that Bias, because Liberty is exercised in no more : 
so that all that is the exercise of habitual Inclination is thrown 
away, as not belonging to the morality of the action. By which 
it appears, that no exercise of these Habits, let them be stronger 
or weaker, can ever have any thing of the nature of either 
Viriue or Vice. 

_ Here if any one should say, that notwithstanding all these 
things, there may be the nature of Virtue and Vice in the 
Habits of the mind ; because these Habits may be the effects 
of those acts, wherein the mind exercised Liberty ; that how- 
‘ever the forementioned reasons will prove that no Habits, 
which are natural, or that are born or created with us, can be 
either virtuous or vicious; yet they will not prove this of 
Habits which have been acquired and established by repeated 
free acts. 

To such an objector I would say, that this evasion will not 
at all help the matter. For if freedom of will be essential to 
the very nature of Virtue and Vice, then there is no Virtue or 
Vice but only in that very thing, wherein this Liberty is exer- 
cised. If a manin one or more things that he does, exercises 
Liberty, and then by those acts is brought into such circum- 
stances that his Liberty ceases, and there follows a long series 
of acts or events that come to pass necessarily ; those conse- 
quent acts are not virtuous or vicious, rewardable or punishable ; 
but only the free acts that established this necessity ; for in 
them alone was the man free. The following effects, that are 
necessary, have no more of the nature of Virtue or Vice, than 
health or sickness of body have properly the nature of Virtue 
or Vice, being the effects of a course of free acts of temperance 
or intemperance ; or than the good qualities of a clock are 
of the nature of Virtue, which are the effects of free acts of 
the artificer ; or the goodness and sweetness of the fruits of a 
garden are moral Virtues, being the effects of the free and 
faithful acts of the gardener. If Liberty be absolutely requi- 
site to the morality of actions, and necessity wholly inconsist- 
ent with it, as Arminians greatly insist; then no necessary ef- 
fects whatsoever, let the cause be never so good or bad, can be 
virtuous or vicious ; but the virtue or vice must be only in the 
free cause. Agreeably to this, Dr. Warrsy supposes the ne- 
cessity that attends the good and evil Habits of the saints in 
heaven and damned in hell, which are the consequence of their 
free acts in their state of probation, are not rewardable or pu- 
nishable. seas 

On the whole it appears, that if the notions of Armanians 
concerning liberty and moral acy be true, it will follow 
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that there is no virtue in any such Habits or qualities as humi- 
lity, meekness, patience, mercy, gratitude, generosity, heaven- 
ly-mindedness ; nothing at all praiseworthy in loving Christ 
above father and mother, wife and children, or our own lives ; 
or in delight in holiness, hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, love to enemies, universal benevolence to mankind : and 
on the other hand, there is nothing at all vicious, or worthy of 
dispraise, in the most sordid, beastly, malignant, devilish dis- 
positions ; in being ungrateful, profane, habitually hating God, 
and things sacred and holy; or in being most treacherous, en- 
vious, and cruel towards men. For all these things are Dispo- 
sitions and Inclinations of the heart. And in short, there is no 
such thing as any virtuous or vicious quality of mind ; no such 
thing as inherent virtue and holiness, or vice and sin: and the 
stronger those Habits or Dispositions are, which used to be 
called virtuous and vicious, the further they are from being so 
indeed ; the more violent men’s lusts are, the more fixed their 
pride, envy, ingratitude, and maliciousness, still the further are 
they from being blameworthy. If there be a man that by his 
own repeated acts, or by any other means, is come to be of the 
most hellish Disposition, desperately inclined to treat his neigh- 
bours with injuriousness, contempt, and malignity ; the further 
they should be from any Disposition to be angry with him, or 
in the least to blame him. So, on the other hand, if there be a 
person who is of a most excellent spirit, strongly inclining him 
to the most amiable actions, admirably meek, benevolent, &c. 
so much is he further from any thing rewardable or commend- 
able, On which principles, the man Jesus Christ was very far from 
being praiseworthy for those acts of holiness and kindness which 
He performed, these propensities being strong in his heart. 
And above all, the infinitely holy and gracious God is infinitely 
remote from any thing commendable, his good Inclinations 
being infinitely strong, and He, therefore, at the utmost pos- 
sible distance from being at liberty. And im all cases, the 
stronger the Inclinations of any are to Virtue, and the more 
they love it, the less virtuous, and the more they love wicked- 
ness, the less vicious they are. Whether these things are 
agreeable to Scripture, let every Christian, and every man who 
has read the Bible, judge: and whether they are agreeable to 
common sense, let every one judge, that has human understand- 
ing in exercise. 

__ And, if we pursue these principles, we shall find that 
Virtue and Vice are wholly excluded out of the world; and 
that there never was, nor ever can be any such thing as one or 
the other, either in God, angels, or men. . No Propensity, Dis- 
position, or Habit, can be virtuous or vicious, as has been 
shewn ; because they, so far as they take place, destroy the 
fteedom of the will, the foundation of all moral agency, and 
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exclude all capacity of either Virtue or Vice.—And if Habits 
and Dispositions themselves be not virtuous nor vicious, nei- 
ther can the exercise of these Dispositions be so: for the 
exercise of Bias is not the exercise of free self-determining 
will, and so there is no exercise of liberty in it. Consequent- 
ly, no man is virtuous or vicious, either in being well or ill 
Gisposed, nor in acting from a good or bad Disposition. And 
whether this Bias or Disposition be habitual or not, if it ex- 
ists but a moment before the act of will which is the effect 
of it, it alters not the case as to the necessity of the effect. 
Or, if there be no previous Disposition at all, either habitual or 
occasional, that determines the act, then it is not choice that 
determines it; it is, therefore, a contingence that happens to 
the man, arising from nothing in him; and is necessary, as 
to any Inclination or Choice of his; and therefore cannot 
make him either the better or worse, any more than a tree 
is better than other trees, because it oftener happens to be 
lighted upon by a nightingale: or a rock more vicious than 
ether rocks, because rattlesnakes have happened oftener to 
crawl over it. So that there is no Virtue nor Vice in good or 
bad Dispositions, either fixed or transient ; nor any Virtue or 
Vice in acting from any good or bad previous Inclination ; 
nor yet any virtue or vice m acting wholly without any pre- 
vious Inclination. Where then shall we find room for Virtue 


er Vice ? 


SECT. VII. 


Arminian Notions of moral Agency inconsistent with all Influ- 
ence of Motive and Inducement, in either virtuous or vicious 
Actions. 


As Arminian notions of that liberty which is essential to 
virtue or vice, are inconsistent with common sense in their 
being inconsistent with all virtuous or vicious habits and dis- 
positions ; so they are no less inconsistent with all influence 
of Motives in moral actions.—Such influence equally against 
those notions of liberty, whether there be, previous to the act 
of choice, a preponderancy of the inclination, or a preponde- 
rancy of those circumstances which have a tendency to move 
the inclination. And indeed it comes to just the same thing : 
to say, the circumstances of the mind are such as tend to sway 
-and turn its inclination one way, is the same thing as to say, 
the inclination of the mind, as under such circumstances, tends 
that way. 
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Or if any think it most proper to say, that Motives do 
alter the inclination, and give a new bias to the mind, it will 
not alter the case as to the present argument. For if Motives 
operate by giving the mind an inclination, then they operate 
by destroying the mind’s indifference, and laying it under a 
bias. But to do this, is to destroy the Armiman freedom: it 
is not to leave the will to its own self-determination, but to 
bring it into subjection to the power of something extrinsic, 
which operates upon it, sways and determines it, previous to 
its own determination. So that what is done from Motive, 
cannot be either virtuous or vicious. Besides, if the acts of 
the will are excited by Motives, those Motives are the causes 
of those acts of the will; which makes the acts of the will 
necessary; as effects necessarily follow the efficiency of the 
cause. And if the influence and power of the Motive causes 
the volition, then the influence of the Motive determines 
volition, and volition does not determine itself; and so is not 
free in the sense of Arminians (as has been largely shewn 
already), and consequently can be neither virtuous nor vi- 
cious. 

The supposition which has already been taken notice of 
as an insufficient evasion in other cases, would be, in like man- 
ner, impertinently alledged in this case ; namely, the suppo- 
sition that liberty consists in a power of suspending action for 
the present, in order to deliberation. If it should be said, 
Though it be true, that the will is under a necessity of fi- 
nally following the strongest. Motive ; yet it may, for the 
present, forbear to act upon the Motive presented, till there 
has been opportunity thoroughly to consider it, and compare 
its real weight with the merit of other Motives. I answer as 
follows : 

Here again it must be remembered, that if determining 
thus to suspend and consider be the act of the will, wherein 
alone liberty is exercised, then in this all virtue and vice must 
consist ; and the acts that follow this consideration, and are 
the effects of it, being necessary, are no more virtuous or vi- 
cious than some good or bad events, which happen when they 
are fast asleep, and are the consequences of what they did 
when they were awake. Therefore, 1 would here observe two 
things : 

1. To suppose that all virtue and vice, in every case, con- 
sists in determining, whether to take time for consideration or 
not, is not agreeable to common sense. For, according to such 
a supposition, the most horrid crimes, adultery, murder, sodo- 
my, blasphemy, &c. do not at all consist in the horrid nature 
of the things themselves, but only in the neglect of thorough 
consideration before they were perpetrated, which brings their 
viclousness to a small matter, and makes all crimes equal. If 
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it be said, that neglect of consideration, when such heinous 
evils are proposed to choice, is worse than in other cases: I an- 
swer, this is inconsistent, as it supposes the very thing to be, 
which, at the same time, is supposed not to be ; it supposes all 
moral evil, all viciousness and heinousness, does not consist 
merely in the want of consideration. It supposes some crimes 
in themselves, in their own nature, to be more hemous than 
others, antecedent to consideration or inconsideration, which 
lays the person under a previous obligation to consider in some 
cases more than others. 

2. If it were so, that all virtue and vice, in every case, con- 
sisted only in the act of the will whereby it determines whether 
to consider or no, it would not alter the case in the least as to 
the present argument. For still in this act of the will on this 
determination, it is induced by some Motive, and necessarily 
follows the strongest Motive ; and so is necessarily, even in that 
act wherein alone it is either virtuous or vicious. 

One thing more I would observe concerning the incon- 
sistence of Arminian notions of moral agency with the influ- 
ence of Motives.—I suppose none will deny, that it is possible 
for such powerful Motives to be set before the mind, exhibited in 
so strong a light, and under such advantageous circumstances, 
as to be invincible ; and such as the mind cannot but yield to, 
In this case, Arminians will doubtless say, liberty is destroyed. 
And if so, then if Motives are exhibited with half so much 
power, they hinder liberty in proportion to their strength, and 
go halfway towards destroying it. If a thousand degrees of 
Motive abolish all liberty, then five hundred take it half away. 
If one degree of the influence of Motive does not at all infringe 
or diminish liberty, then no more do two degrees ; for nothing 
doubled, is still nothing. And if two degrees do not diminish 
the will’s liberty, no more do four, eight, sixteen, or six thou- 
sand. For nothing however multiplied comes to but nothing. 
If there be nothing in the nature of motive or moral suasion, 
that is at all opposite to liberty, then the greatest degree of it 
cannot hurt liberty. But if there be somewhat, in the nature 
of the thing, against liberty, then the least degree of it hurts 
in some degree; and consequently diminishes virtue. If invin- 
cible Motives to that action which is good, take away all the 
freedom of the act, and so all the virtue of it; then the more 
forcible the Motives are, so much the worse, so much the less 
virtue ; and the weaker the Motives are, the better for the cause 
of virtue; and none is best of all. 

Now let it be considered, whether these things are agree- 
able to commonsense. If it should be allowed, that there are 


‘some instances wherein the soul chooses without any Motive, 


what virtue can there be in such a choice? I am sure there is 
no prudence or wisdom in it. Such a choice is made for no 
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good end ; being made for no end at all. If it were for any 
end, the view of the end would be the Motive exciting to the 
act; and if the act be for no good end, and so from no good 
aim, then there is no good intention in it ; and, therefore, ac- 
cording to all our natural notions of virtue, no more virtue In 
it than in the motion of the smoke, which is driven to and fro 
by the wind, without any aim or end in the thing moved, and 
which knows not whither, nor wherefore, it is moved. 4 

Corol. |. By these things it appears that the argument 
against the Calvmists, taken from the use of counsels, exhorta- 
tions, invitations, expostulations, &c. so much insisted on by 
Arminians, is truly against themselves. For these things can 
operate no other way to any good effect, than as in them is 
exhibited Motive and Inducement, tending to excite and de- 
termine the acts of the will.* But it follows, on their prin- 


* The true reason way counsels, exhortations, &c. commonly called motives, 
are consistent with the doctrine of necessity held by Calvinists, may be here no- 
ticed, in addition to some hints before given. In order to this, we must 
against ambiguity in the word ‘ motive,’ which at one time is intended for the ob- 
ject exhibited, abstractedly considered; at another, the object conecretively, as it 
stands in the view of the mind. The opposers of that necessity for which our 
author pleads, must, in order to make even a show of consistency, understand the 
word ‘ motive’ in the first of these acceptations. And if so, it is nothing marvel- 
lous that they should maintain the existence of a power in the human mind which 
can, on the one hand, successfully oppose the strongest possible motive; and on the 
other, be determined by a weaker, and even sometimes by the weakest motive. 
For how often is the most insignificant bawble preferred to infinite excellence ! 
But consistent Calvinists do not understand the term in any such manner, but ra- 
ther as an effect compounded of the state of the mind and the real object. And, 
seeing the object in itself considered, is not changed by mental perception, the 
difference of the effect, or change *of mental view, must arise from the ind itself. 
Hence one motive, in the Arminian sense, may produce, in the other acceptation of 
the term, a thousand diffrent motives, according to the different mental states to 
which the object is presented 

Therefore counsels, exhortations, invitations, &c. are most rationally em- 
ployed by Calvinists ; for that which deterinines the human will to action, is the 
motive as it is perc ived, or that which results from an application of the object to 
the mind. According to them, without an object presented there can be no motive 
any more than there can be a motive without a mind to which it is presented.— 
Without evangelical truth, and an evangelical mind or disposition, there can be no 
evangelical determining motive. Consequently, if the mind be at all roused from 
ignorance and apathy, determining motives must be produced in it by a representa- 
tion of objects, by counsels, exhortations, invitations, expostulations, &c. These 
will succeed or fail of success, morally, according to the siate of the mind. But 
as the agent is free from co-action, constraint, and compulsion, in the act of choos- 
ing, the true inference is—not that such use of the means is unsuitable or incon- 
sistent, but—that here is clearly implied the great necessity, the rationality, and 
the perfect consistency of prayer to the God of grace, for success on the use of 
means. Paul may plant, and Apollos may water, but God give’ h the increase.— 
To influence the mind without moral motives, is the prerogative of God All hearts 
are in his hand to form them as he pleases. If the tree be good by sovereign 
influence, or a new birth, the fruit of love to God and hatred to sin, holy fear, un- 
feigned faith, humble hope, Xe. will follow, according to the A domnealgeomgmn 
A crop will not follow without the union of two things, seed and svil. If both be 
good, the crop will be good, but not otherwise. That motive which determines 
the will, cannot arise from any other cause than the object and the disposition united. 
And then only can the determining motive be good, when it results from a good 
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ciples, that the acts of will excited by such causes, cannot 
be virtuous; because, so far as they are from these, they are 
not from the will’s self-determining power. Hence it will 
follow, that it is not worth while to offer any arguments to per- 
suade men to any virtuous volition or voluntary action; it is 
im vain to set before them the wisdom and amiableness of 
ways of virtue, or the odiousness and folly of ways of vice.— 
This notion of liberty and moral agency frustrates all en- 
deavours to draw men to virtue by instruction or persuasion, 
precept or example: for though these things may induce them 
to what is materially virtuous, yet at the same time they take 
away the form of Virtue, because they destroy Liberty: as 
they by their own power put the will out of its equilibrium, 
determine and turn the scale, and take the work of self-deter- 
mining power out of its hands. And the clearer the instruc- 
tions given, the more powerful the arguments used, and the 
more moving the persuasions or examples, the more likely 
they are to frustrate their own design; because they have so 
much the greater tendency to put the will out of its balance, 
to hinder its freedom of self-determination ; and so to exclude 
the very form of virtue, and the essence of whatsoever is praise- 
worthy. 

So it clearly follows from these principles, that God has 
no hand in any man’s virtue, nor does at all promote it, either 
by a physical or moral influence; that none of the moral me- 
thods he uses with men to promote virtue in the world have 
any tendency to the attainment of that end; that all the in- 
structions he has given men from the: beginning of the world 
to this day, by prophets or apostles, or by his Son Jesus Christ ; 
that all his counsels, invitations, promises, threatenings, warn- 
ings and expostulations ; that all means he has used with men 
in ordinances, or providences; yea, all influences of his Spirit, 
ordinary and extraordinary, have had no tendency at all to ex- 
cite any one virtuous act of the mind, or to promote any thing 
morally good and commendable in any respect.—For there is 
no way that.these or any other means can promote virtue, but 
one of these three. Either (1.) By a physical operation on the 
heart. But all effects that are wrought in men in this way, have 
no virtue in them, by the concurring voice of all Armimans.— 
Or, (2.) Morally, by exhibiting Motives to the understanding, to 
excite good acts in the will. But it has been demonstrated, 
that volitions excited by Motives, are necessary, and not ex- 
cited by a self-moving power; and therefore, by their prin- 
ciples, there is no Virtue in them. Or, (3.) By merely giving 


object applied to a good disposition, or state of mind. These things duly con- 
sidered, will sufficiently prove why Calvipists use counsels, exhortations, inyita- 
tions, &c.—W. 
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the will an opportunity to determine itself concerning the ob- 
jects proposed, either to choose or reject, by its own uneaused, 
unmoved, uninfluenced self-determination. And if this be all, 
then all those means do no more to promote virtue than vice: 
for they do nothing but give the will opportunity to determine 
itself either way, either to good or bad, without laying it under 
any bias to either: and so there is really as much of an oppor- 
tunity given to determine in favour of evil as of good. : 

Thus that horrid blasphemous consequence will certainly 
follow from the Arminian doctrine, which they charge on others ; 
namely, that God acts an inconsistent part in using so many 
counsels, warnings, invitations, intreaties, &c. with sinners, to 
induce them to forsake sin, and turn to the ways of virtue; 
and that all are insincere and fallacious. It will tollow, 
from their doctrine, that God does these things when he knows, 
at the same time, that they have no manner of tendency to 
promote the eflect he seems to aim at; yea, knows that if 
they have any influence, this very influence will be inconsistent 
with such an effect, and will prevent it. But what an imputa- 
tion of insincerity would this fix on him, who is infinitely holy 
and true !—So that theirs is the doctrine which, if pursued in 
its consequences, does horribly reflect on the Most High, and 
fix on him the charge of hypocrisy ; and not the doctrine of the 
Calvinist according to their frequent and vehement excla- 
mations and invectives. 

Corol, 2. From what has been observed in this section, 
it again appears, that Arman principles and notions, when 
fairly examined and pursued in their demonstrable conse- 
quences, do evidentiy shut all virtue out of the world, and 
make it impossible that there should ever be any such thing, 
in any case; or that any such thmg should ever be conceived 
of. For, by these principles, the very notion of virtue or vice 
implies absurdity and contradiction. For it is absurd in itself, 
and contrary to common sense, to suppose a virtuous act of 
mind without any good intention or aim; and, by their princi- 
ples, it is absurd to suppose a virtuous act with a good inten- 
tion or aim; for to act for an end, is to act from a Motive. 
So that if we rely on these principles, there can be no virtuous 
act with a good design and end; and it is self-evident, there 
can be none without: consequently there can be no virtuous 
act at all, 

Corol. 3. It is manifest, that Arminian notions of moral 
agency, and the being of a faculty of will, cannot consist to- 
gether; and that if there be any such thing as either a vir- 
tuous or vicious act, it cannot be an act of the will; no will 
can be at all concerned in it. For that act which is performed 
without inclination, without Motive, without end, must be per- 
formed without any concern of the will. To suppose an act 
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of the will without these, implies a contradiction. If the soul 
. in its act has no motive or end; then, in that act (as was ob- 
-served before) it seeks nothing, goes after nothing, exerts no 
inclination to any thing; and this implies, that in that act it 
desires nothing, and chooses nothing; so that there is no act 
of choice in the case: and that is as much as to say, there is 
no act of will in the case, Which very effectually shuts all 
vicious and virtuous acts out of the universe; in as much as, 
accerding to this, there can be no vicious or virtuous act 
wherein the will is concerned: and according to the plainest 
dictates of reason, and the light of nature, and also the prin- 
ciples of Arminians themseives, there can be no virtuous 
or vicious act wherein the will is not concerned. And 
testers there is no room for any virtuous or vicious acts at 
allizg 

Corol. 4. If none of the moral actions of intelligent beings 
are influenced by either previous Inclination or Motive, another 
strange thing will follow ; and thisis, that God not only cannot 
foreknow any of the future moral actions of his creatures, but 
he can make no conjecture, can give no probable guess con- 
cerning them. For, all conjecture in things of this nature, 
must depend on some discerning or apprehension of these two 
things, previous Disposition and Motive, which, as has been 
observed, Arminian notions of moral agency, in their real con- 
sequence, altogether exclude. 
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PART IV. 


‘ 


WHEREIN THE CHIEF GROUNDS OF THE REASONINGS OF ARMI- 
NIANS, IN SUPPORT AND DEFENCE OF THE FOREMEN- 
TIONED NOTIONS OF LIBERTY, MORAL AGENCY, &e. AND’ 
AGAINST THE OPPOSITE DOCTRINE, ARE CONSIDERED. 


SECT. I. 


The Essence of the Virtue and Vice of Dispositions of the 
Heart,and Acts of the Will, lies not in their Cause, but their 
Nature.* 


One main foundation of the reasons which are brought to 
establish the forementioned notions of liberty, virtue, vice, 


%* This may appear to some to be an identical proposition—* The essence of 
a thing lies in its nature ;” butit is not wholly so, and the whole of the proposi- 
tion is exceedingly important, on account of the negative part, or the incidental 
proposition it contains, viz. The essence of virtue and vice lies not in their cause. 
A single consideration may be sufficient to shew the truth and importance of one 
part of this last proposition. If the essence of virtue lay m its cause, how could 
the first cause, or the «caused nature, be virtuous? If therefore the first cause 
be virtuous, or have the essence of virtue, as all theists will allow, it is plain, 
that essence must lie in the nature of that cause itself. Hence, as God is the 
standard of all moral excellence, created natures are moraily excellent in propor- 
tion as they resemble him. And as virtue is an imitable excellence, and as no 
good reason can be assigned why the resemblance should not hold in this parti- 
cular, it is highly probable, a priori, that, in reference to created natures, the es- 
sence of their virtue lies not in its cause. ‘To demonstrate this last, is the design 
of the present section. 

Again, as the essence of virtue lies not in its cause, so neither does the es- 
sence of vice lie in its cause, But the philosophical ground of this part of the ge- 
neral proposition demands more particular attention, And as this proposition— 
“ the essence of vice lies not in its cause,” aflects the whole system of morals, 
and indeed of theology, we beg leave to propose a series of remarks which, it is 
hoped, will cast some hehe on the subject. : 

1, Causes are of two kinds, and of two only, either positive or negative. 
Positive causes produce positive effects, from the first cause through al! secon- 
dary causes ; and these positive secondary causes are nothing else but so many 
decretive antecedents, which act physically, and their consequences follow from 
the nature of things; even as number follows the repetition of units, or happi- 
ness results from true virtue . 


\ 
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&e. is a supposition, that the virtuousness of the dispositions, 
or acts of the will, consists not in the nature of these dispo- 


_2. The term “ cause” is applied less properly to express a negative idea ; 
for it expresses merely an antecedent of a consequent. For instance, if we say 
that a man cannot read because he is blind, or cannot walk because he has no legs, 
or cannot go to heaven because he does not love God, and the like ; it is manifest 
that blindness, want of legs, and wani of love to God, are ‘ causes” only as ante- 
cedents are causes to their consequerts, without positive influence. 

_ 3. Negative causes, though they have no positive operation in producing 
their consequents, are no less the ground of certwinty than those causes, properly 
so called, which exist in physical operations. For the consequent follows the an- 
tecedent with equal certainty, whether the connection be formed by decretive 
will and energy, as in all positive causes, or by the nature of things only, which- 
is essential truth, as in all negative causes. 

_ 4, The cause of vicious acts, is a vicious disposition ; in other words, it is the 
want, or the absence of a virtuous disposition. The essence of the vicious act, 
however, is not in the cause, or disposition. The vice of the disposition is one 
thing, and the vice of the act is another. For as the nature of the disposition, 

~ and the nature of the act, are different; so the vice, or moral badness of the 
one, isa different badness from that of the other. The one and the other is a 
tad thing whatever be the cause, and irrespective of any. Hence, 

5. Evil dispositions or acts should be denominated such, not from their cause, 
but from their nature. Were it otherwise, personal fault, or blame, could never 
exist ; for the vicious act would transfer the blame to the disposition, and the dis- 
position to the cause of that ; whereby persons would be free from blame, and 
this would attach to principles only. But to suppose a moral agent incapable of 
blameworthiness, which on the supposition would be the case, is a gross absur- 
dity. It would be to suppose an accountable being, who at the same time can, 
be accountable for nothing ;‘ and it would be to impute blame to principles, or a 
principle, which is incapable of moral agency. 

6. The ceuse of virtuous acts, or, if we may so speak, the soil in which they 
grow, is a preyious inclination or disposition to good, before any actual choice 
takes place. This may be called a virtuous inclination, or disposition. But the 
original and predisposing cause of thal, is divine energy, influx, or influence ; 
au other words, an assimilating emanation from the holy nature and decretive will 
of God. 

7. Nevertheless, this is not a good, or a virtue, attributable to man, until he 
is actually possessed of it, or it becomes his, as a quality of his nature. God, the 
Father of lights, from whom every good and perfect gift proceedeth, is the cause 
of that virtuous disposition ; but while the virtue remained in the cause, and not 
in the man, it was no human virtue. Nor does the essence of human virtue lie in 
the communication itself, for this was the effect of divine will; but no will can 
alter the ature of virtue : therefore, the essence of virtue consists not in the 
eause, whether we.understand by “cause,” the will that communicates the vir- 
tuous disposition, or the communication itself. Consequently, the absence of virtue 
is so completely confined to the disposition of the agent, and the consequent acts, 
as to exclude every thing else that may be termed its cause. 

-™~ 8. The cause of vicious acts, whatever it be, is opposite to the cause of vir- 
tuous acts ; for these acts have diametrically opposite effects. That vicious acts 
have a cause, as well as virtuous ones, cannot be denied by any reflecting person, 
for this plain reason, that there is nothing in the universality of things, beings, 
qualities, &c. but has a cause, either positive or negative, as before explained. 
Neither agency, liberty, nor any thing else, considered as an effect or a con- 
sequent, can exist without a cause, or antecedent. The denial of this, and 
nniversal scepticism, are the same thing. Then all reasoning, and all common 
sense, vanish. Then body and spirit, cause and effects, good and evil, &c. are 
huddled vp in endless confusion, without either first or last, great or small, order 
or proportion. Sas ; eee: 

9. The original predisposing cause of a vicious disposition, is the very oppo- 
site of the original, predisposing cause of a virtuous disposition. This last, it has 
been shewn, is divine energy, which is a positive cause ; the other, the opposite 
of this, is a negative cause. The cause of good,.as before observed, is a cause 
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sitions, or acts of the will, but wholly in the Origin or Cause of =~ 
them: so that if the disposition of the mind. or acts of the will; be y 


opetly so called, in the way of physical influence ; but the cause of evil is called 

ia se”? improperly as it imp te no physical inflence, but only stands as an 
antecedent toa consequent ; from which however the consequent may be infer 
with as much certainty as if the influence were A a ne and tneelsatecal £ 

ther you suppose positive quantities, or negative quantities, cons ce 
equally certain, it is no less true that 5—2=3, than 34+-3=6. Whether you say, 

If the sun were not, it would cause darkness ; or say, If the sun shine, it willcause 
light; the difference is only in the nature of the cause, as either positive or nega- 
tive, not in the certainty of the consequence. ; a 

- 10. It would be very absurd and contradictory to say that the cause of vice 
is vicious. For that woald be the same as to say, that a thing was before it existed. 
To be vicious is to /iave vice; and for this to be the cause of vice, is for it to be 
the cause of itself, or self-caused, which is absurd. It is therefore impossible that 
thé cause of vice should be vicious; consequently the essence of vice is no where 
but inits own proper nature, to the exclusion of every cause. whatever. And yet, 
as it is an effect, it must have a cause. <a 

11. The principal question to be determined in this investigation is, What 
is precisely the original, predisposing, negative cause of a vicious disposition? The 
answer is plain and short ; it is that property of a creature which renders it absolute- 
ly dependent for its being and well-being. Or, itis that property whieh is the very - 
opposite to independence, self-sufficiency, and immutability : and therefore is a pro- 
perty peculiar to a creature, and cannot belong to God. 

12. Nor can this be said to be an actually existing property from eternity : since 
it cannot belong to God, and nothing, the only alternative, has no property. it is 
not thercfore the Manichean eternal evil Neha 4 if by this be meant any thing 

~ actually existing, as coeval with a good principle. Geod isa principle positively 
eternal; but what we speak of is a mere negative principle, and owes its existence as 
a property toa created nature ; and were every creature annihilated, this property — 
wottld also ecase to be. 

15. Bat what shall we cali this principle, property, or predisposing cause of 
vice? Shall we call it defectibility, defect, limitation, or imperfection of existence? 
Not the first: for the question would return, What makes a creature defectible 7 
Not the second ; for the term is ambiguous, as there are several kinds of defect, 
natural and moral, and therefore, as the word is of common use, and of frequent 
occurrence, it would require perpetual explanations. Not the third, or the fourth ; 
for the same reason. A term therefore not ambiguous, and sufficiently expressive 
should be employed; as we employ technical terms to express a specific object. 
For this purpose, no term, perhaps, is less exceptionable or more suitable than 
PASSIVE POWER; for it is free from ambiguity, and is sufficiently expressive of the 
idea already explained. The idea of passivity is clearly implied in the name, asin 
the thing; and the term power seems preferable to property, or quality, because less 
armbiguous, and yet more expressive to convey the intended idea of metaphysical 
influence of cause and effect. 

14, To which we may add, That “passive power” is by no means a new- 
coined expression ; but has often been used to express the very idea to which it 
is here aria Thus, above a century anda half ago, that eminently pious and 
profoundly learned divine, Tazoruitus Gaxe, in his “Court of the Gentiles,” says: 
“The root and origin of all creatural dependence, is the creature’s passive power and 
God’s absolute dominion over it.—Now ail limits as to nature and essence speak a 
mixture of nihility, passive power, and dependence resulting therefrom ; whence 
DAMASCENE adds, ‘ Mavov pap re Oaoy amabec ert, The deity only is impassible ;? name- 
ly, because exempt from aihility, passive power, and dependence. This nihility, 
or nothingness of the creature, is the same with its passive power either physic or 
metaphysie, nataral or obediental: whereby it is limited, and confined to such or 
ag Fi of cxtily, eavistence, and operation. (Court of Gent. Part IV. b. ii. ch. 
xis [43 ; 

15, Now that the essence of vice consisteth not in this property is plain, in 
that passive power is essential to a creature, which vice neither is nor can be. 
itis the soil in which vice grows, and without Which it could not grow, or have 
existence, butis not itselfeictous; otherwise we should be forced to seek the cause 
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_ never so good, yet if the Cause of the disposition or act be 
hot our virtue, there is nothing virtuous or praiseworthy in it ; 


—~ 


of that cause in perpetual retrogradation, and move from one difficulty to another 
into endless absurdity. The predisposing cause of vice, therefore, is passive power, 
which in itself is not vicious, or morally evil. But how moral evil came to exist, 
and what is its true origin, will be more conyeniently considered in a subsequent 
part of this work. 

_ 16. As the essence of the virtue and vice of dispositions and acts lies not in 
their cause, so neither does it lie in their ejects ; that is, dispositions and acts are 
not to be denominated virtuous or vicious on account of their effects or conse- 
queuces, such as their being productive of happiness or misery. For as the pro- 
perties of any thing must be different fiom those of its cause, however similar, so 

h. must those properties differ from their effects. The immediate effect of virtue is— 
not happiness to the individual, for instance, but—that the agent is approvable, or 
_ praiseworthy. But were the essence of virtue to consist in “its tendency to ulti- 
mate happiness,” as some have affirmed, immediate approbation and praise could 
not be safely given to any individval act or disposition, as its relation to ultimate 
happiness could not be ascertained but by the final event. If the essence of the 
‘virtue or vice were not in theact or disposition, but to be denominated from its ef- 
Jecis, many other absurdities would follow. For instance, 

17. On that supposition, the supreme excellence of Jehovah would not be ap- 
provable and praiseworthy on its own account, or its intrinsic excellency, but only 
because of its effects and consequences. On that principle, to hate God would be 
nothing bad, it would have no intrinsic demerit ;_or to love God would be nothing 
good, nothing in itself praiseworthy, were it not for consequences. Which is not 
only absurd, but blasphemous also and shocking. 

18, That sentiment is evidently founded on the supposition that every thing, 
property, quality and eyent, is the fruit of divine will; and therefore that every 
thing must be equally good in itself, though relatively good or bad to the individual: 
even as matter and motion, and their laws, are equally good in themselves, but not 
relatively so to the individuals who suffer from them. Bui thisis a great mistake, 
as it confounds things totally distinct in their nature, such as positive and nega- 
tive causes, natural necessity and moral certainty. Decretive positions and their 
consequences are one ground of certainty ; megative causes and their consequences 
are another; therefore, from the certainty of result in the divine view we cannot 
righily infer that all results are decreed. Decretive positions comprehend neither 
negaiive causes, nor the natwe of things. For an intelligent being to love God, is 
agreeable to the nature of things ; it is what ought to be independent of any decre- 
tive position or legal demand in reference to the case. Jn like manner, for an ine 
telligent being to kate God, is a voluntary contradiction to the nature of things—or 
the essence of eternal truth, which is above all will, or is not founded in will—as 
well as to constituted law. Again, 

19. To deny the “intrinsic merit and demerit of voluntary actions indepen~ 
dent on their consequences,” as some do,* is to deny the nature of things; ang 
this is nothing less than an attempt to divide eternal unity, to give the lie direct 
to essential truth, and to convert the first uncaused essence into contradictory con- 
tingencies. The nature of things is nothing else, radically, but the nature of God, 
which is essential truth as well as essential goodness. Decretive positions, or an 
arbitrary constitution ef these things by divine will, therefore can no more alier the 
intrins?c merit or demerit of actions, affections, habits, or characters, than divine 
“will can alter the character of essential truth, or choose real contradictions. More- 
over. 

30. Ultimate happiness is the effect or consequence of virtue asa reward, 
Now io make the merit or excellence of virtue to depend on ultimate happiness, 
while happiness is the reward of virtue, is most inconsistent ; it 18 to reward for 
nothing rewardable. If virtue be not of intrinsic worth, it must be a mere moral no~ 
thing as to rewardableness, and therefore ultimate happiness would be a reward 
for a mere moral nothing ; that is, happiness would be no reward, which is contra~ 


dictory. 
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and, on the contrary, if the will, in its inclinations or acts, be 
never so bad, yet, unless it arises from something that is our 
vice or fault, there is nothing vicious or blameworthy in it. 
Hence their grand objection and pretended demonstration, or 

- selfevidence, against any virtue or commendableness, or vice 
and blame-worthiness, of those habits or acts of the will, which 
are not from some virtuous or vicious determination of the will 
itself. 

Now, if this matter be well considered, it will appear to be 
altogether a mistake, yea, a gross absurdity ; and that it is most 
certain, that if there be any such thing as a virtuous or vicious 
disposition, or volition of mind, the virtuousness or vicious- 
ness of them consists not in the Origin or Cause of these things, 
but in the Nature of them. 

If the Essence of virtuousness or commendableness, and 
of viciousness or fault, does not lie in the Nature of the dispo- 
sitions or acts of mind, which are said to be our virtue or our 
fault, but in their Cause, then it is certain it lies no where at all. 
Thus, for instance, if the vice of a vicious act of will, lies not 
in the Nature of the act, but the Cause ; so that its being of 
a bad Nature will not make it at all our fault, unless it arises 
from some faulty determination of ours as its Cause, or some- 
thing in us that is our fault; then, for the same reason, neither 
can the viciousness of that Cause lie in the Nature of the thing 
itself, but in z#s Cause : that evil determination of ours is not 
our fault, merely because it is of a bad Nature, unless it arises 
from some Cause in us that is our fault. And when we are 
come to this higher Cause, still the reason of the thing holds 
good ; though this Cause be of a bad Nature, yet we are not 
at all to blame on that account, unless it arises from something 
faulty in us. Nor yet can blameworthiness lie in the Nature of 
this Cause, but in the Cause of that. And thus we must drive 
faultiness back from step to step, from a lower Cause to a high- 
er, in infinitum: and that is thoroughly to banish it from the 


21. As to vice, its consequence is punishment. If indeed this consequence 
were the mere effect of arbitrary positions, or sovereign appointment ; if it were 
the plan of God first to cause the existence of vice, and then to punish the subject 
of it, as what the good of the whole required, there would be great plausibility 
in the sentiment we oppose. But the assumption itself is fundamentally errone- 
ous. t confounds hypothetical antecedents, as the whole of decretive plans 
may be termed, with that eternal truth which connects them with their conse- 
quences. To suppose the hatred of God, for instanee, to have no intrinsic de- 
merit in it, or thatit is bad only as dependent on its consequences; is the same as 
to say, it is agreeable to the nature of things, conformable to eternal truth, that 
God should be hated, and therefore that he must approve of it—only to the agent 
it is attended with bad consequences. That is, on the supposition, God has ap- 
pointed misery as the consequent, for doing nothing that is in itself bad; yea for 
doing what is perfectly innocent, agreeable to the nature of things, conformable 
to eternal truth, and acceptable to God, as every thing which he appoints must 
be. Whether such a sentiment be nearest a-kin to “ profound philosophy,” 
or to something else, let the competent reader judge,—-W, es 
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world, and to allow it no possibility of existence any where in 
the universality of things. On these principles, vice, or moral 
evil, cannot consist in any thing that is an effect ; because fault 
does not consist in the Nature of things, but in their Cause ; 
as well as because effects are necessary, being unavoidably 
connected with their Cause: therefore the Cause only is to 
blame. And so it follows, that faultiness can lie only in that 
Cause which is a Cause only, and no effect of any thing. Nor 
yet can it lie in this; for then it must lie in the Nature of the 
thing itself ; not in its being from any determination of ours, 
nor any thing faulty in us which is the Cause, nor indeed from 
- any Cause at all; for, by the supposition, it is no effect, and 
has no Cause. And thus, he that will maintain it is not the 
_ Nature of habits or acts of will that makes them virtuous or 
faulty, but the Cause, must immediately run himself out of his 
own assertion ; and in maintaining it, will insensibly contradict 
and deny it. 

This is certain, that if effects are vicious and faulty, not 
from their Nature or from any thing inherent in them, but 
because they are from a bad Cause, it must be on account ox 
the badness of the Cause : a bad effect in the will must be bad, 
because the Cause is bad, or of an evil Nature, or has badness 
as a quality inherent in it: and a good effect in the will must 
be good, by reason of the goodness of the Cause, or its being: 
of a good Kind and Nature. And if this be what is meant, the 
very supposition of fault and praise lying not in the Nature of 
the thing, but the Cause, contradicts itself, and does at least 
resolve the Essence of virtue and vice into the Nature of 
things, and supposes it originally to Consist in that——And if a. 
caviller has a mind to run from the absurdity, by saying, “ No, 
the fault of the thing, which is the Cause, lies not in this that 
the Cause itself is of an evil Nature, but that the Cause 1s evil 
in that sense, ihat it is from another bad Cause.” Still the 
absurdity will follow him; for, if so, then the Cause before 
charged is at once acquitted, and all the blame must be laid to 
the higher Cause, and must consist in that being evil, or of an 
evil Nature. So now, we are come again to lay the blame of 
the thing blameworthy to the Nature of the thing, and not to 
the Cause. And if any is so foolish as to go higher still, and 
ascend from step to step, till he is come to that which is the 
first Cause concerned in the whole affair, and will say, all the 
blame lies inthat; then at last he must be forced to own, that 
the faultiness of the thing, which he supposes alone blame- 
worthy, lies wholly 2 the Nature of the thing, and not in the 
Original or Cause of it ;. for the supposition is, that it has no 
Original, it is determined by no act of ours, is caused by 
nothing faulty in us, being absolutely without any Cause. 
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And so the race is at an end, but the evader is aes 
flight. ; a 

ve is agreeable to the natural notions of mankind, that 
moral evil, with its desert of dislike and abhorrence, and all its — 
other ill deservings, consists in a certain deformity in the Nature 
of certain dispositions of the heart, and acts of the will; and _ 
not in the deformity of something else, diverse from the FER 
thing itself, which deserves abhorrence, supposed to be the — | 
Cause of it. Which would be absurd, because that would be — | 
to suppose a thing that is innocent and not evil, is truly evil _ | 
and faulty, because another thing is evil. It implies a contra- _ 
diction: for it would be to suppose the very thing which is _ al 
morally evil and blameworthy, is innocent and not blame-_ ’ 
worthy; but that something else, which is its Cause, is only 
to blame. To say, that vice docs not consist in the thing 
which is vicious, but in its Cause, is the same as to say, 
that vice does not consist in vice, but in that which produces 
It, - 


it is true a Cause may be to blame, for being the Cause — 
of vice: it may be wickedness in the Cause that it produces 
wickedness. But it would imply a contradiction to suppose 
that these two are the same individual wickedness. The 
wicked act of the Cause in producing wickedness, is one wick- 
edness; and the wickedness produced, if there be any pro-_ 
duced, is another. And therefore the wickedness of the latter — 
‘does not lie in the former, but is distinct from it ; and the wick- 
edness of both lies in the evil Nature of the things which are 
wicked. - 

The thing which makes sin hateful, is that by which it 
deserves punishment; which is but the expression of hatred.— 
And that which renders virtue lovely, is that on account of 
which it is fit to receive praise and reward; which are but the 
expressions of esteem and love. But that which makes vice 
hateful, is its hateful Nature; and that which renders virtue 
lovely, is its amiable Nature. It is a certain beauty or defor- _ 
mity that are inherent in that good or evil will, which is the 
soul of virtue and vice (and not in the occasion of it) which is 
their worthiness of esteem or disesteem, praise or dispraise, 
according to the common sense of mankind. If the Cause or 
occasion of the rise of an hateful disposition or act of will, be _ 
also hateful; suppose another antecedent evil will; that is 
entirely another sin, and deserves punishment by itself, under 
a distinct consideration. There is worthiness of dispraise in 
the Nature of an evil volition, and not wholly in some fore- 
going act, which is its Cause; otherwise the evil volition, 
which is the effect, is no moral evil, any more than sickness, or 


co other natural calamity, which arises from a Cause morally 
evi 
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_ Thus, for instance, ingratitude is hateful and worthy oi 
dispraise, according to common sense; not because some- 
thing as bad, or worse than ingratitude, was the Cause that 
produced it, but because it is hateful in itself, by its own 
inherent deformity. So the love of virtue is amiable and 
worthy of praise, not merely because something else went 
before this love of virtue in our minds, which caused it to take 
place there—for instance our own choice; we chose to love 
virtue, and, by some method or other, wrought ourselves into 
the love of it—but because of the amiableness and condes- 
cendency of such a disposition and inclination of heart. If that 
was the case, that we did choose to love virtue, and so pro- 
duced that love in ourselves, this choice itself could be no 
otherwise amiable or praiseworthy, than as love to virtue, or 
some other amiable inclination, was exercised and implied in 
it. If that choice was amiable at all, it must be so on account 
of some amiabie quality in the Nature of the choice. If we 
choose to love virtue, not in love to virtue, or any thing that 
was good, and exercised no sort of good disposition in the choice, 
the choice itself was not virtuous, nor worthy of any praise, ac- 
cording to common sense, because the choice was not of a 
good Nature. $ 
It may not be improper here to take notice of something 
said by an author, that has lately made a mighty noise in 
America. ‘A necessary holiness (says he*) is no holiness.— 
Adam could not be originally created in righteousness and 
true holiness, because he must choose to be righteous, before 
he could be righteous. And therefore he must exist, he must 
be created, yea, he must exercise thought and reflection, 
before he was righteous.” There is much more to the same 
effect. (p. 437, 438, 439, 440.) If these things are so, it will 
certainly follow, that the first choosing to be righteous is no 
righteous choice; there is no righteousness or holiness in it ; 
because no choosing to be righteous goes before it. For he 
plainly speaks of choosing to be righteous, as what must go be- 
ore righteousness ; and that which follows the choice, being 
the effect of the choice, cannot be righteousness or holiness: 
for an effect is a thing necessary, and cannot prevent the in- 
fluence or efficacy of its Cause: and therefore is unavoid- 
ably dependent upon the Cause: and he says @ necessary 
holiness is no holiness. So that neither can a choice of righte- 
ousness be righteousness or holiness, nor can any thing that is 
consequent on that choice, and the effect of it, be righteous- 
ness or holiness; nor can any thing that is without choice, be 
righteousness or holiness. So that by his scheme, all righte- 
ousness and holiness is at once shut out of the world, and no 
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door left open, by which it can ever possibly enter into the - 
world, ae sy 
I suppose the way that men came to entertain this ab- 
surd notion—with respect to internal inclinations and volitions 
themselves, (or notions that imply it,) viz. that the essence of 
their moral good or evil lies not in their Nature, but their 
Cause—was, that it is indeed a very plain dictate of common 
sense, that it is so with respect to all outward actions and 
sensible motions of the body; that the moral good or evil of 
-them does not lie at all in the motions themselves, which, , 
taken by themselves, are nothing of a moral nature; and the 
Essence of all the moral good or evil that concerns them lies 
in those internal dispositions and yolitions which are the Cause 
of them. Now, being always used to determine this, without 
hesitation or dispute, concerning external Actions, which in 
the common use of language are signified by such phrases as 
men’s actions or their doings ; hence, when they came to speak 
of volitions, and internal exercises of their inclinations, under 
the same denominations of their actions, or what they do, they 
: unwarily determined the case must also be the same with these 
as with external actions ; not considering the vast difference in 
the Nature of the case. 

If any shall still object and say, why is it not necessary that 

* r the cause should be considered, in order to determine whether 
ag any thing be worthy of blame or praise? is it agreeable to rea- 
son and common sense, that a man is to be praised or blamed 

for that of which he is not the Cause or author? 

I answer, such phrases as being the Cause, being the au- 
thor, and the like, are ambiguous. They are most vulgarly un- 
derstood for being the designing voluntary Cause, or Cause by 
antecedent choice: and it is most certain, that men are not, 
in this sense, the Causes or authors of the first act of their 
wills, nm any case; as certain as any thing is, or ever can be; 
for nothing can be more certain, than that a thing is not be- 
fore it is, nor athing of the same kind before the first thing 
of that kind ; and so no choice before the first choice.—As the 
phrase, being the author, may be understood, not of being the 
acini by an anteeedent act of will; but asa person may 
ve said to be the author of the act of will itself, by his being 
the immediate agent, or the being that is acting, or in exer- 
cise in that act; if the phrase of being the author, is used to 
signify this, then doubtless common sense requires men being 
the authors of their own acts of will, in order to their being es- 
teemed worthy of praise or dispraise on account of them. And 
eommon sense teaches that they must be the authors of ezter- 


‘te ; nal actions in the former sense, namely, their being the Causes 
oer A of them by an act of will or choice, in order to their being just- 


Jy blamed or praised: but it teaches no such thing with respect 


a 
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to the acts of the will themselves—But this may appear more 
manifest by the things which will be observed in the following 
section. 


SECT. II. 


Lhe Falseness and Inconsistence of that metaphysical Notiou 
of Action, and Agency, which seems to be generally enter- 
tained by the Defenders of the Arminian Doctrine concern- 
ing Liberty, moral Agency, &c. 


One thing that is made very mucha ground of argument 
and supposed demonstration by Arminians, in defence of the 
forementioned principles, concerning moral Agency, Virtue, 
Vice, &c. is their metaphysical notion of Agency and Action. 
They say, unless the soul has a self-determining power, it . 
has no power of Action; if its volitions be not caused by 
itself, but are excited and determined by some extrinsic 
eause, they cannot be the soul’s own acts ; and that the soul 
cannot be active, but must be wholly passive, in those effects 
of which it is the subject necessarily, and not from its own free 
determination. 

Mr. Cuusp lays the foundation of his scheme of liberty 
and of his arguments to support it, very much in this position, 
that man is an Agent and capable of Action. Which doubt- 
less is true: but self-determination belongs to his notion of 


' Action, and is the very essence of it. Whence he infers, that 


it is impossible for a man to act and be acted upon, in the 
same thing, at the same time ; and that no Action can be the 
effect of the Action of another: and he insists, that a necessary 
Agent, or an Agent that is necessarily determined to act, is a 
plain contradiction.* 


* Were the human mind, indeed, not the subject of either passive power, 
on the one hand, as the predisposing cause of vice; or of divine holy influence, 
on the other, as the predisposing cause of rea] virtue; and were the determining 
motive what some have represented it to be, the object itself, irrespective of the 
changeable state of the mind perceiving it; the objection, that “a necessary 
agent is a plain contradiction,” or, in other words, that man is no proper agent, 
would be unanswerable. For the rank and place of man in creation, and his re- 
lative circumstances in the arrangement of providence, being the result of deere- 
tive appointment, if he himself were not liable to any change but by the same ap- 
pointment, it would follow, thatif the objects themselves determined him to 
choose, and to choose always according to the strongest motive, his very volitions 
in the acts themselves would be necessitated decretively, to the exclusion of all his 
pothetical or moral possibility of failure ; and therefore could never be erroneous, 
any more than the first cause could act erroneously. On such principles, moral 
evil, vice or fault, could have no-existence. No effect could be otherwise than 
good, amiable, and perfectly innocent; a moral possibility of failure being ex. 
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But those are a precarious sort of demonstrations, whicl: 
men build on the meaning that they arbitrarily affix to a word = 


cluded by natural necessity. For the volition itself to be so necessitated, and not 
in a moral or hypothetical manner only, is the same thing as giving it no oppor- 
tunity of choice or preference, or constraining it to choose one — by a 
purpose, with a natural impossibility of acting otherwise. But if every act of 
man be thus the result of settled purpose, why should he be blamed for any one 
act whatever? He does nothing but what he is constrained, or decr y ne- 
cessitated to perform, the contrary being rendered naturally impossible ; and if 
he deserves no praise, he can incur no blame, any more than a clock for not k 

ing time. Such a necessary agent would be indeed a plain contradiction. There is 
much reason to apprehend that some philosophical necessarians have no better no- 
tion of agency than that which Mr. Caves charges, and justly charges, with “a 
plain contradiction.” For those who hold the sentiment, that every act, even as 
to its moral quality, and every event, are of decretive appointment, in subservien- 
oy to ultimate good, must allow, in order to be tolerably consistent, that the su- 
preme Being is “the only proper agent in the universe ;* and thus reduce human 
agency, and every thing else called agency in a creature, to an appointed necessary 
choice, however odious in its nature, mischievous in its tendency, or painful in ex~ 
perience. Thus, according to them, God is the only proper agent in all foul crimes 
and horrid blasphemies, on earth and in hell! They have a right to define their 
terms, and to say what they mean by agency in God, or in a creature, and to state 
their hypothesis accordingly ; but others also have a right to deduce the genuine 
consequences of that hypothesis, and to shew wherein its error lies.—The design 
of these notes is not to excite a spirit of unprofitable controversy, but to assist 
the serious enquirer in detecting errors and recognizing truths of radical impor- 
tance in Ethics and Theology ; and, it is hoped, that to promote these ends the 
following observations may conduce. 

1. Itis granted, that in reference to natural acts, the supreme Being is the 
“ only proper agent in the universe,” as they all spring from his energy. In this 
respect he is the first cause of all causes, efficiently ; and the description of the 
poet is philosophically just: He 

“ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
) Spreads undivided, operates unspent.””—Porg. 

2. It is also granted, that, in all acts morally good, the created agent is the 
subject of necessity several ways. He has an active nature from decretive neces- 
sity, which it is not in his power to alter. He is also, accordingly, compelled 
to some act of choice, from the activity of his nature. He is, moreover, the 
_ subject of physical influence of a holy and purifying nature, whereby the good~ 
ness of his choice is infallibly secured ; and without which there could be no 
assignable ground of certainty that any action would be morally good. There 
is also a necessity of connection, arising from the nature of things, or the 
essence of truth, first, between the disposition and the aet, or that the act 
will be of the same nature, morally considered, with the disposition from which 
it proceeds ; and, secondly, between the act and the end or consequent, which is 
happiness. 

3. It is moreover allowed, that in all acts morally evil, the soul is passive in re- 
ference to that necessity of dependence which is inseparable from a created nature, 
which may be called passive power; without which the existence of moral evil 
would be impossible. This necessity also arises from the nature of things, not 
from decree ; for no decree can alter its existence, (though it may, and actually 
does counteract it) any more than it can alter the state of a creature from depen- 
dence into independence on the first cause. A creature without passive power 
involves the most palpable absurdities. For its very definition is “ that property 
in a creature whereby it differs essentially from the independence, self-sufficience, and 
indefectibility of the Creator ;” and to deny it, is to suppose that a creature may 
be independent, self-sufficient, and indefectible—that in these respects the 


* BeisHam’s Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind, p. 254. 
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especially when that meaning is abstruse, inconsistent, and 
entirely diverse from the original sense of the word in common 
speech. 


creature and the Creator are on a par—that a necessary and a contingent 
being are the same, in those very things which constitute their essential dif- 
ference! Were it not for this property in an agent, he could never sin; for 
all his acts would be physically necessary, without any hypothetical medium, or mo- 
ral alternative. 

4. He is a moral agent, whose volitions might have been otherwise than they 
are,?f the metives, and consequently the state of his mind, had been otherwise. But 
to suppose that his volitions might have been otherwise than they are, the mo- 
tives and state of the mind being the same, would be to make him in his voli- 
tions the sport of chance, or a mere nonentity. 

5. He then is a moral agent who has, in reference to volition, a moral alter- 
‘native, or a hypothetical possibility of a different choice. Where this alternative, 
or this possibility, is not, there the agent (if he may be so called) isnot morally 
obliged, and therefore is not accountable. 

_ 6. Butif so, where does the ground of such an alternative lie? It lies in the 
agent’s mind or the disposition whence the volition springs, and whence its cha- 
racter is derived. Jf God influence the mind so as to make it, in a given degree, 
to resemble his own moral nature; in that degree would the choice made be mo- 
rally good. But if passive power be not counteracted by such influence, (which 
being gracious, God is not bound in equity to do) in any given degree, the nature 
of things, the essence of truth, connects, in a corresponding degree, the state of 
mind with the volition. 2 

7. Hence it is plain that moral influence, as such, effects nothing certain; but 
always requires a previous state of mind, in order to ensure a certainty of good 
effect ; and that previous-state of mind is effected by no other possible means 
but a physical energy or agency, producing assimilation, There must be a virtu- 
ous mind before a virtuous choice; the quality of the act is derived from the 
agent. 

. 8. One thing, which has been a source of much obscurity and confusion in 
reference to moral agency, is the supposition that the mind is equally free in all re- 
spects, when choosing good and when choosing evil ; in other words, that the 
one volition and the other become morally certain, from the same sort of necessity. 
But this isnot the real case. Indeed the necessity of connection between the 
previous state-of the mind and the corresponding volition, is the same 3 for it is 
in each case nothing else but the nature of things ; but that necessity which effects 
astate of mind previous to good volitions, is as different from the other necessity 
which effects a state of mind previous to volitions morally evil, as ight is from 
darkness. They proceed from opposite quarters, and operate in contrary direc- 
tions. A holy disposition is generated by decretive holy influence ; the other dis- 
position (which ought not however to be called unholy) proceeds from the hypo- 
thetical nature of things. Such a disposition, though not morally vicious, yet 
‘generates vice in union with free agency. oe 

9. It is highly worthy of remark, that though a good volition must proceed 
from a good heart, mora'ly considered ; yet a bad volition does not, originally and 
necessarily, proceed from a morally bad heart. The reason is, that the one state 
of heart proceeds from God, from his decretive holy will ; the other proceeds 
from passive power, which is only a natural evil, and not amoral. Besides were 
the disposition which immediately precedes a bad volition necessarily, or in every 
case, evil, in a mora! sense, either moral evil could have no place at all in the 
universe, no origin whatever, or else it must be the same as passive power. But 
passive power is a contrast, not to the moral perfections of God, vut his natural ; 
and has, when alone, no moral quality. And seeing it belongs as a property to 
every creature, as such, were it any thing morally evil, moral evil would be essen- 
tial to the very being of every creature ; whichis absurd. : 

10. Hence it is plain, that freedom is experienced. in a higher sense, or a 
greater degree, in bad yolitions, than in good ones ; in such a sense, and to such’ 
a-degree, as to justify this mode of expression—that man is necessitated to good, 
but free to evil. This however may need some explanatory qualification ; for 
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That the me of the word Action, as Mr. Cuuns and 
many others use é 
is manifest, because it belongs to their notion of an Action, 
that it is something wherein is no passion or passiveness ; that 
is (according to their sense of passiveness) it is under the 
power, influence, or Action of no cause. And this implies that 
Action has no cause, and is no effect; for to be an effect im- 
plies passiveness, or the being subject to the power and Action 


of its cause. And yet they hold that the mind’s Action is 


the effect of its own determination, yea, the mind’s free and 
voluntary determination ; which is the same with free choice. 
So that Action is the effect of something preceding, even a 
preceding act of choice: and consequently, in this effect the 
‘mind is passive, subject to the power and Action of the pre- 
ceding cause, which is the foregoing choice, and therefore can- 
not be active. So that here we have this contradiction, that 
Action is always the effect of foregoing choice ; and therefore 
cannot be action; because it is passive to the power of that 
preceding causal choice; and the mind cannot be active and 


he is not so necessitated to good, as not to be morally, or hypothetically free ; 
nor so free to evil as not to be subject to a necessity of consequence. He who 
acts or chooses amiss without constraint, compulsion, or interfering voluntary force 
in that act, notwithstanding his passive power, is properly a free agent ; for in the 
moral quality of the act, there is properly and strictly no will concerned but his 
own. But he who acts or chooses aright, is subject to a physical, decretive neces- 
sity as to his disposition, and a physical concourse of Sivine energy in the natu- 
ral act of the will. He is indeed morally free, in as much as his volition might have 
been of a different, yea, of an opposite moral quality, if the state of his mind had 
been different. Hence it is evident, that in a good will, choice, or act, man is an 
agent in a less proper or secondary sense; but in a bad will, choice, or act, man 
isan agent, a moral agent, a free agent, in the most proper and strict sense. And 
in the production of an act morally good two wills are concerned, that of 
the agent, and the decretive will of God; in that of evil, only one, the agent’s 
own will. 

11. If the Supreme Being is the only proper agent in the universe, either 
moral agency is no proper agency ; or else, man is not a moral agent ; and if so, 
he is not accountable, and has no concern in religion or morals. Besides, if 
God be the only proper agent in the universe, how come there to exist evil deeds ? 
God’s agency is good, else w> have no evidence that he is a good being; but there 
are in the world” evil deeds proceeding from evil minds, which common sense and 
universal consent allow, and the nature of the thing proves, to be properly evil 
agencies ; consequently man is an agent, a moral agent, properly so eatled . 
_ 12. If there be no proper agent in the universe but the Supreme Being, there 
is no evilin the natwre of bad volitions, but on'y in their effects. Sin, on that sup- 
position, 1s not bad in its own nature, but only injurious in its effects on the sin- 
ner. Sin is not to be hated, it seems, on its own account, as odious, but only 
shunned as dangerous. But as this must. arise, according to the system of its 
abettors, from a sovereign appointment, it follows, that millions of beings are by 
os my eaten doomed to the greatest sufferings in the universe, for that in 

1c. " oo = ;, i ; } 
bai ae : 2 no proper agency—no possible alternative! Where is equity, or 
_ 13. The only clue out of this labyrinth, and out of many others formed by 
writers on human agency, is, we are fully persuaded, a right view of passive power’, 


in its nature, origin, and tendency, in ion Wi 
y aioe gin, y, in conjunction with a morally or hypothetically 


utterly unintelligible and inconsistent, — 
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passive in the same thing, at the same time. Again they say, 
necessity is utterly inconsistent with Actomme? a necessary 
Action is a contradiction; and so their notion of Action im- 
plies contingence, and excludes all necessity. And therefore, 
their notion of Action implies, that it has no necessary de- 
pendence on, or connection with, any thing foregoing; for 
such a dependence or connection excludes contingence, and 
implies necessity. And yet their notion of Action implies 
necessity, and supposes that it is necessary, and cannot be 
contingent. For they suppose, that whatever is properly call- 
ed Action, must be determined by the will and free choice ; 
and this 1s as much as to say, that it must be necessary, being 
dependent upon, and determined by something foregoing ; 
namely, a foregoing act of choice. Again, it belongs to their 
notion of Action, that it is the beginning of motion, or of ex- 
ertion of power ; but yet it is implied in their notion of Action, 
that it is not the beginning of motion or exertion of power, 
but is consequent and dependent on a preceding exertion of 
power, viz. the power of will and choice: for they say there 
isno proper Action but what is freely chosen, or, which is the 
same thing, determined by a foregoing act of free choice. But if 
any of them shall see cause todeny this, and say they hold no such 
thing as that every Action is chosen or determined by a fore- 
going choice ; but that the very first exertion of will only, un- 
determined by any preceding act, is properly called Action ; 
then I say, such a man’s notion of Action implies necessity ; 
for what the mind is the subject of, without the determina- 
tion of its own previous choice, it is the subject of necessarily, 
as to any hand that free choice has in the affair ; and without 
any ability the mind has to prevent it, by any will or election 
of its own; because by the supposition it precludes all pre- 
vious acts of the will or choice in the case, which might pre- 
vent it. So that it is again, in this other way, implied in their 
notion of act, that it is both necessary and not necessary. 
Again, it belongs to their notion of an act, that it is no effect 
of a predetermining bias or preponderation, but springs im- 
mediately out of indifference ; and this implies, that it cannot 
be from foregoing choice, which is foregoing preponderation ; 
if it be not habitual, but occasional, yet if it causes the act, 
it is truly previous, efficacious and determining. And yet, at 
the same time, it is essential to their notion of the act, that it 
is what the Agent is the Author of freely and voluntarily, and 
that is, by previous choice and design. 

So that, according to their notion of the act, considered 
with regard to its consequences, these following things are 
all essential to it; viz. That it should be necessary, and not 
necessary ; that it should be from a cause, and no cause ; that 
it should be the fruit of choice and design, and not the fruit 
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~ of choice and design ; that it should be the beginning of mo- 
tion or exertion. yet consequent on previous exertion ; 
that it should be before it is; that it should spring immediate- 
ly out of indifference and equilibrium, and yet be the effect 
of preponderation ; that it should be self-originated, and also 
have its original from something else ; that it is what the mind 
causes itself, of its own will, and can produce or prevent ac- 
cording to its choice or pleasure, and yet what the mind has 
no power to prevent, precluding all ‘previous choice in the 


affair. 

= So that an act, according to their metaphysical notion of 
it, is something of which there is no idea; it is nothing but a 
confusion of the mind, excited by words without any distinct 
meaning, and is an absolute nonentity ; and that in two re- 
spects: (1.) There is nothing in the world that ever was, is, or 
can be, to answer the things which must belong to its deserip- 
tiun, according to what they suppose to be essential to it. 
And (2.)There neither is, nor ever was, nor can be, any notion 
or idea to answer the word, as they use and explain it. For 
if we should suppose any such notion, it would many ways 
destroy itself. But it is impossible any idea or notion should 
subsist in the mind, whose very nature and essence, which 
constitutes it, destroys it—If some learned philosopher, who 
had been abroad, in giving an account of the curious observa- 
tions he had made in his travels, should say, “He had been 
in Terra del Fuego, and there had seen an animal, which he 
calls by a certain name, that begat and brought forth itself, 
and yet had a sire and dam distinct from itself; that it had an 
appetite, and was hungry before it had a being; that his 
master, who led him, and governed him at his pleasure, was 
always governed by him, and driven by him where he pleased ; 
that when he moved, he always took a step before the first 
step: that he went with his head first, and yet always went 
tail foremost ; and this, though he had neither head nor tail :” 
it would be no impudence at all, to tell such a traveller, 
though a learned man, that he himself had no idea of such 
an animal as he gave an account of, and never had, nor ever 
would have. 

As the forementioned notion of Action is very inconsist- 
ent, so it is wholly diverse from the original meaning of the 
word. The more usual signification of it, in vulgar speech, 
seems to be some motion or exertion of power, that is voluntary, 
or that is the effect of the will ; and is used in the same sense 
as doing : and most commonly it is used to signify outward Ac- 
tions. So thinking is often distinguished from acting ; and de- 
sing and willing, from doing. 

Besides this more usual and proper signification of the 
word Action, there are other ways in which the word is used, 
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that are less proper, which yet have place in common speech. — 
Oftentimes it is used to signify some note alteration in in- 
animate things, with relation to some object and effect. So the 
spring of a watch is said to act upon the chain and wheels ; the 
sunbeams, to act upon plants and trees; and the fire, to act 
upon wood. Sometimes the word is used to signify motions, 
alterations, and exertions of power, which are seen in corporeal 
things, considered absolutely ; especially when these motions 
seem to arise from some internal cause which is hidden ; so 
that they have a greater resemblance of those motions of our 
bodies, which are the effects of natural volition, or invisible 
exertions of will. So the fermentation of liquor, the opera- 
tions of the loadstone, and of electrical bodies, are called the 
action of these things. And sometimes, the word action is used 
to signify the exercise of thought, or of will and inclination; so 
meditating, loving, hating, inclining, disinelining, choosing, and 
refusing, may be sometimes called acting ; though more rarely 
(unless it be by philosophers and metaphysicians) than in any of 
the other senses. ; Ee: 

But the word is never used in vulgar speech for the selfde- 
terminate exercise of the will, or an exertion of the soul that 
arises without any necessary connection with any thing forego- 
ing. If a man does something voluntarily, or as the effect of 
his choice, then in the most proper sense, and as the word is 
most originally and commonly used, he is said to act ; but whe- 
ther that choice or volition be self-determined or no, whether 
it be connected with a foregoing habitual bias, whether it be 
the certain effect of the strongest motive, or some intrinsic 
cause, never comes into consideration in the meaning of the 
word. 

And if the word action is arbitrarily used by some men 
otherwise, to suit some scheme of metaphysics or morality, jno 
argument can reasonably be founded on such an use of this 
term to prove any thing but their own pleasure. For divines 
and philosophers strenuously to urge such arguments, as though 
they were sufficient to support and demonstrate a whole scheme 
of moral philosophy and divinity, is certainly to erect a mighty 
edifice on the sand, or rather on a shadow. And though it 
may now perhaps, through custom, have become natural for 
them to use the word in this sense (if that may be called a 
sense or meaning which is inconsistent with itself’) yet this does 
not prove that it is agreeable to the natural notions men have 
of things, or that there can be any thing in the creation that 
should answer such a meaning. And though they appeal to 
experience, yet the truth is, that men are so far from experien- 
cig any such thing, that it is impossible for them to have any 
conéeption of it. : 
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™ If it should be objected, that action and passion are doubt- 


less words of a contrary signification ; but to suppose that the 
agent in its action, is under the power and influence of some- 
thing intrinsic, is to confound action and passion, and make 
them: the same thing. 

- T answer, that Action and Passion are doubtless, as they 
are sometimes used, words of opposite signification ; but not 
as signifying opposite existences, but only opposite relations. 
"Fhe words cause and ¢ffect are terms of opposite signification ; 
but, nevertheless, if I assert, that the same thing may, at the 
game time, in different respects and relations, be both cause 
and effect, this will not prove that I confound the terms. ‘The 
soul may be both active and passive in the same thing in dif- 
ferent respects ; active with relation to one thing, and passive 
with relation to another.* The word Passion, when set in 
opposition to Action, or rather Activeness, is merely a relative ; 
it signifies no effect or cause, nor any proper existence; but 
is the same with Passiveness, or a being passive, or a being 
acted upon by some’ thing. Which is a mere rélation of a 
thing to-some power or force exerted by some cause, produc- 
ing some effect in it, or upon it. And Action, when set pro- 
perly in opposition to Passion, or Passiveness, is no real ex- 
istence; it is not the same with AV Action, but is a mere re- 
lation: itis the Activeness of something on another thing, be- 
ing the opposite relation to the other, riz. a relation of power, 
er force, exerted by some cause, towards another thing, 
which is the subject of the effect of that power. Indeed, the 
word Aetion is frequently used to signify something not 
merely relative, but more absolute, and a real existence; as 
when we say an Action; when the word is not used transitive- 
ly, but absolutely, for some motion or exercise of body or 
mind, without any relation to any object or effect: and as 
used thus, it is not properly the opposite of Passion ; which 
ordinarily signifies nothing absolute, but merely the relation 
of being acted upon. And therefore if the word Action be used 
in. the hike relative sense, then action and Passion are only 
two contrary relations. And it is no absurdity to suppose, 
that contrary relations may belong to the same thing, at the 
same time, with respect to different things. So to suppose 


* This distinction is of considerable moment. The soul is passive, for in- 
atance, in reference to that necessity of dependence which is inseparable from a cre- 
ated nature ; and when the subject of providential energy in natural acts ; andalso 
when the subject of that divine influence which purifies and enables the mind, and 
whereby holy effects are secured ; and in all these respects it is passive at the very 

-time that it 1s active in its choice or preference. In other words, the mind is ne- 
cessitated in some respects ; as, to exist, to think, to will, to suffer, or to enjoy; at 
the same instant that itis free in other respects, as, from contingenee, (under- 
standing thereby an event without any cause) and from compulsion, or physical: 
necessity In its aets as moral,—W : ; 
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that there are acts of the soul by which a man voluntarily 
moves and acts upon objects, and produces effects, which yet . 
themselves are effects of something else, and wherein the 
soul itself is the object of something acting upon and in- 
fluencing that, do not at all confound Action and Passion. 
The words may nevertheless be properly of opposite significa- 
tion: there may be as true and real a difference between act- 
img and being caused to act, though we should suppose the 
soul to be both in the same volition, as there is between living 
and bemg quckened, or mude to live. It is no more acontra- 
diction to -suppose that Action may be the effect of some other 
cause besides the Agent, or Being that acts, than to suppose 
that life may be the effect of some other cause, besides the Be- 
ing that lives. 

What has led men into this inconsistent notion of Action, 
when applied to volition—as though it were essential to this 
internal Action, that the Agent should be self-determined in 
it, and that the will should be the cause of it—was probably 
this ; that according to the sense of mankind, and the common 
use of language, it is so, with respect to men’s external Ac- 
tions; which originally, and according to the vulgar use and 
most proper sense of the word, are called Actions. Men in 
these are self-directed, self-determined, and their wills are 
the cause of the motions of their bodies, and external things 
done; so that unless men do them voluntarily, and of choice, 
and the Action be determined by their antecedent volition, 
itisno Action or Doing of theirs. Hence some metaphysicians 
have been led unwarily, but exceeding absurdly, to suppose 
the same concerning volition itself, that that also must be deter- 
mined by the will; which is to be determined by antecedent 
volition, as the motion of the body is; not considering the con- 
tradiction it implies. 

But it is very evident that in the metaphysical distinction 
between Action and Passion (though long since become common 
and in general vogue) due care has not been taken to conform 
language to the nature of things, or to any distinct clear ideas. 
As it is in innumerable other philosophical metaphysical terms 
used in these disputes ; which has occasioned inexpressible diffi- 
culty, contention, error and confusion. : 

And tius probably it came to be thought,. that necessity 
was inconsistent with action, as these terms are applied to 
volition. First, these terms Action and Necessity are changed 
from their original meaning, as signifying external voluntary 
Action and Constraint, (in which meaning they are evidently 
inconsistent) to signify quite other things, viz. volition itself, 
and certainty of existence. And when the change of signifi- 
eation is made, care is not taken to make proper allowances 
and abatements for the difference of sense; but still the same 
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ings are unwarily attributed to Action and Necessity, in the 
new meaning of the words, which plainly belonged to them in 
their first sense ; and on this ground, maxims are established 
without any real foundation, as though they were the most cer- 
tain truths, and the most evident dictates of reason, ; 
But however strenuously it is maintained, that what is 
necessary cannot be properly called Action, and that a ne- 
cessary Action is a contradiction, yet it is probable there are 
few Arminian divines, who, thoroughly tried, would stand to 
these principles, ‘They will allow, that God ts, in the highest 
sense, an active Being, and the highest Fountain of Life and 
Action ; and they would not probably deny, that what are called 
God’s acts of righteousness, holiness and faithfulness, are truly 
and properly God’s acts, and God is really a holy Agent in them; 
and yet, I trust, they will not deny, that God necessarily acts 
justly and faithfully, and that it is impossible for him to act un- 
righteously and unholily. 


~ 
SECT, FI. 


The Reasons why some think it contrary to common Sense to 
suppose those Things which are necessary,to be worthy of 
either Praise or Blame. 


¥t is abundantly affirmed and urged by Arminian writers, 
that it is contrary to common sense, and the natural notions and 
apprehensions of mankind, to suppose otherwise than that ne- 
eessity (making no distinction between natural and moral ne- 
cessity) is inconsistent with Virtue and Vice, Praise and Blame, 
Reward and Punishment. And their arguments from hence 
have been greatly triumphed in; and have been not a little 
perplexing to many who have been friendly to the truth, as 
clearly revealed in the holy Scriptures: it has seemed to them 
indeed difficult to reconcile Calvinistic doctrines with the no- 
tions men commonly have of justice and equity, The true 
reasons of it seem to be the following : 

I. It is indeed a very plain dictate of common Sense, that 
natural necessity is wholly inconsistent with just Praise or 
Blame. If men do things which in themselves are very good, 
fit to be brought to pass, and attended with very happy effects, 
properly against their wills ; or do them from a necessity that 
is without their wills, or with which their wills have no concern 
or connection ; then it is a plain dictate of common sense, 
that such doings are none of their virtue, nor have they any 
moral good in them; and that the persons are not worthy 
to be rewarded or praised ; or at all esteemed, honoured or 
Joyed on that account. And on the other hand, that if, from 
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dike necessity, they do those things which in themselves Po 


very unhappy and pernicious, and do them because they 
cannot help it ; the necessity is such, that it is all one whether 
they will them or no; and the reason why they are done is 
from necessity only, and not from their wills: it is a very plain 
dictate of commen Sense that they are not at all to blame ; 
there is no vice, fault or moral evil at all in the effect done; 
nor are they who are thus necessitated in any wise worthy 
to be punished, hated, or in the least disrespected on that ac- 
count, 

In hke manner, if things in themselves good and desirable 
are absolutely impossible, with a natural impossibility, the 
universal reason of mankind teaches, that this wholly and per- 
Jfectly excuses persons in their not doing them. 

And it is also a plain dictate of common Sense, that if 
doing things in themselves good, or avoiding things in them- 
selves evil, is not absolutely impossible, with such a natural 
impossibility, but very difficult, with a natural difficulty ; that 
is, a difficulty prior to, and not at all consisting im will and 
inclination itself, and which would remain the same let the in- 
clination be what it will ; then a person’s neglect or omission 
is excused in some measure, though not wholly ; his sin is less 
aggravated, than if the thing to be done were easy. And if 
instead of difficulty and hinderance, there be a contrary natural 
propensity in the state of things to the thing to be done or 
effect to be brought to pass, abstracted from any consideration 
of the inclination of the heart; though the propensity be not 
so great as to amount to a natural necessity, yet being some 
approach to it, so that the doing of the good thing be very 
much from this natural tendency in the state of things, and 
but little from a good inclination ; then it is a dictate of com- 
mon Sense, that there is so much the less virtue in what is 
done; and so it is less praiseworthy and rewardable. The 
reason is easy, viz. because such a natural propensity or ten- 
dency is an approach to natural necessity ; and the greater the 
propensity, still so much the nearer is the approach to necessi- 
ty. And therefore, as natural necessity takes away or shuts out 
all virtue, so this propensity approaches to an abolition of vir- 
tue ; that is, it diminishes it. And on the other hand, natural 
difficulty, in the state of things, is an approach to natura! im- 
possibility. And as the latter, when it is complete and abso- 
jute, wholly takes away Blame; so such difficulty takes away 
some Blame, or diminishes Blame, and makes the thing done to 
be less worthy of punishment. 

’ If. Men, in their first use of such phrases as these, must, 
cannot, cannot help it, cannot avoid it, necessary, unable, un- 
possible, unavoidable, irresistible, g-c. use them to signify a 
necessity of constraint or restraint, a natural necessity or im- 
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Possibilit ; or some necessity that the will has nothing to do 


in; which may be, whether men will or no; and which may 
be supposed to be just the same, let men’s inclinations and 
desires be what they will. Such kind of terms in their original 
use, I suppose among all nations, are relative; carrying in 
their signification (as was before observed) a reference or res- 
pect to some contrary will, desire or endeavour, which, it is — 
supposed, is, or may be, in the case. All men find, and be- 
gin to find in early chiidhood, that there are innumerable 
things that cannot be done, which they desire to do; and 
innumerable things, which they are averse to, that must be, 
they cannot avoid them, they will be, whether they choose 
them or no. It is to express this necessity, which men so soon 
and so often find, and which so greatly and early affects them 
in innumerable cases, that such terms and phrases are first 
formed: and it is to signify such a necessity, that they are 
first used, and that they are most constantly used in the 
common affairs of life; and not to signify any such metaphy- 
sical, speculative and abstract notion, as that connection in 
the nature or course of things, which is between the subject 
and predicate of a proposition, and which is the foundation 
of the certain truth of that proposition ; to signify which, they 
who employ themselves in philosophical enquiries into the ° 
first origin and metaphysical relations and dependences of 
things, have borrowed these terms for want of others. But 
we grow up from our cradles in the use of terms and phrases 
entirely different from this, and carrying a sense exceeding di- 
verse from that in which they are commonly used in the con- 
troversy between Arminians and Calvinists. And it being, 
as was said before, a dictate of the universal sense of man- 
kind, evident to us as soon as we begin to think, that the 
necessity signified by these terms, in the sense in which we 
first learn them, does excuse persons, and free them from all 
Fault or Blame; hence our ideas of excusableness or faultless- 
ness is tied to these terms and phrases by a strong habit, which 
is begun in childhood, as soon as we begin to speak, and grows 
up with us, and is strengthened by constant use and custom, 
the connection growing stronger and stronger. 

The habitual connection which is in men’s minds be- 
tween Blamelessness and those forementioned terms, must, 
cannot, unable, necessary, impossible, unavoidable, gc. becomes 
very strong, because, as soon as ever men begin to use reason 
and speech, they have occasion to excuse themselves from 
the natural necessity signified by these terms, in numerous 
instances.—f cannot do it—I could not help it.—And all man- 
kind have constani and daily occasion to use such phrases in 
this sense, to excuse themselves and others, in almost all the 
concerns of life, with respect to disappointments, and things 
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. that happen, which concern and affect ourselves and other 
that are hurtful, or disagreeable to us or them, or things desi- 
rable, that we or others fail to obtain. atin 

That our being accustomed to an union of different ideas 
from early childhood, makes the habitual connection exceed- 
ing strong, as though such connection were owing to nature, 
is manifest in innumerable instances. It is altogether by 
such an habitual connection of ideas that men judge of the 
bigness or distance of the objects of sight from their appear- 
ance. Thus it is owing to such a connection early established, 
and growing up with a person, that he judges a mountain, 
which he sees at ten miles distance, to be bigger than his 
nose, or further off than the end of it. Having been used so 
long to join a considerable distance and magnitude with such 
an appearance, men imagine it is by a dictate of natural sense : 
whereas, it would be quite otherwise with one that had his 
eyes newly opened, who had been born blind: he would have 
the same visible appearance, but natural sense would dictate 
no such thing concerning the magnitude or distance of what 
appeared. ee ann 

lil. When men, after they had been so habituated to 
connect ideas of Innocency or Blamelessness with such terms, 
that the union seems to be the effect of mere nature, come 
to hear the same terms used, and learn to use them in the 
forementioned new and metaphysical sense, to signify quite 
another sort of necessity, which has no such kind of relation 
to a contrary supposable will and endeavour; the notion of 
plain and manifest Blamelessness, by this means, is, by a 
strong prejudice, insensibly and unwarily transferred to a case 
to which it by no means belongs: the change of the use of the 
terms to a signification which is very diverse not being taken 
notice of or adverted to. And there are several reasons why 
it is not. 

1. The terms, as used by philosophers, are not very dis- 
tinct and clear in their meaning: few use them in a fixed de- 
termimate sense. On the contrary, their meaning is very 
vague and’ confused, which commonly happens to the words 
used to signify things intellectual and moral, and to express 
what Mr. Locks calls mizt modes. If men had a clear and 
distinct understanding of what is intended by these meiaphy- 
sical terms, they would be able more easily to compare them 
with their original and common Sense ; and so would not be 
easily led into delusion by words of this sort. 

2. The change of the signification of terms is the more 
jnsensible, because the things signified, though indeed very 
different, yet do in some generals agree. In necessity, that 
which is vulgarly so called, there is a strong connection be- 
tween the thing said to be necessary, and something antece- 
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dent to it, in the order of nature; so there is also a philosophi- 
cal necessity. And though in both kinds of necessity, the 
connection cannot be called by that name, with relation to an 
opposite will or endeavour to which it is superior ; which is 
the case in vulgar necessity; yet in both the connection 
is prior to will and endeavour, and so, in some respect, 
superior. In both kinds of necessity, there is a foundation 
for some certainty of the proposition that affirms the event.— _ 
The terms used being the same, and the things signified agree- 
ing in these and some other general circumstances, and the 
expressions as used by philosophers being not well defined, 
and so of obscure and loose signification ; hence persons are 
not aware of the great difference ; the notions of innocence 
or faultiness which were so strongly associated with them, and 
were strictly united in their minds ever since they can remem- 
ber, remain united with them still, as if the union were alto- 
gether natural and necessary ; and they that go about to make 
a separation, seem to them to do great violence even to nature 
itself. ; 

IV. Another reason why it appears difficult to reconcile it 
with reason that men should be blamed for that which is ne- 
- cessary with a moral necessity (which, as was observed before, 
is a species of philosophical necessity) is, that for want of due 
consideration, men inwardly entertain that apprehension, that 
this necessity may be against men’s wills and sincere endea- 
vours. ‘They go away with that notion, that men may truly 
will, and wish and strive that it may be otherwise, but that in- 
vineible necessity stands in the way. And many think thus 
concerning themselves : some wicked men think they wish that 
they were good, and that they loved God and holiness: but yet 
do not find that their wishes produce the effect.—The reasons 
why men think thus, are as follow: 

1. They find what may be called an indirect willingness 
to have a better will, in the manner before observed. For it 
is impossible and a contradiction to suppose the will to be 
directly and properly against itself. And they do not consider 
that this indirect willingness is entirely a different thing from 
properly willing what is the duty and virtue required; and 
that there is no virtue in that sort of willingness which they 
have. They do not consider that the volitions which a 
wicked man may have that he loved God, are no aets of the 
will at all against the moral evil of not loving God ; but only 
some disagreeable consequences. But the making of the 
requisite distinction requires more care of reflection and 
thought than most men are used to. And men, through a pre- 
judice in their own favour, are disposed to think well of their’ 
own desires and dispositions, and to account them good and 
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virtuous, though their respect to virtue be only indirect and re- 
mote, and that it is nothing at all virtuous that truly excites or 
terminates their inclinations, 

2. Another thing that insensibly leads and beguiles men 
into a supposition that this moral necessity or impossibility is, 
or may be against men’s wills and true endeavours, is the deri- 
vation of the terms often used to express it. Such words for 
instance, as unable, unavoidable, impossible, irresistible ; which 
carry a plain reference to a supposable power exerted, endea- 
vours used, resistance made, in opposition to the necessity ; 
and the persons that hear them not considering nor suspecting 
but that they are used in their proper sense: that sense being 
therefore understood, there does naturally, and as it were ne- . 
cessarily arise in their minds a supposition, that it may beso 
indeed, that true desires and endeavours may take place, but 
that invincible necessity stands in the way and renders them 
vain and to no effect. : 

VY. Another thing which makes persons more ready to 
suppose it to be contrary to reason, that men should be ex- 
posed to the punishments threatened to sin for doing those 
things which are morally necessary, or not doing those things 
which are morally impossible, is, that imagination strengthens 
the argument, and adds greatly to the power and influence of 
the seeming reasons ‘against it, from the greatness of that 
punishment. To allow that they may be justly exposed to a 
small punishment, would not be so difficult. Whereas, if there 
were any good reason in the case, if it were truly a dictate of 
reason, that such necessity was inconsistent with faultiness or 
just punishment, the demonstration would be equally certain 
with respect to a small punishment, or any punishment at all, 
as a very great one: but it is not equally easy to the mmagina- 
tion. They that argue against the justice of damning men for 
those things that are thus necessary, seem to make their argu- 
ment the stronger, by setting forth the greatness of the punish- 
ment in strong expressions :—‘t That a man should be cast into 
eternal burnings, that he should be made to fry in hell to all 
eternity for those things which he had no power to avoid, 
and was under a fatal, unfrustrable, invincible necessity of do- 
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SECT. IV. 


It is agreeable to common Sense, and the natural Notions © 
Mankind, to suppose moral Necessity to be consistent wit: 
Praise and Blame, Reward and Punishment. 


Whether the reasons that have been given, why it ap- 
pears difficult to some persons to reconcile with common 
Sense the praising or blaming, rewarding or punishing those 
things which are morally necessary, are thought satisfactory 
or not; yet it most evidently appears by the following things, 
that if this matter be rightly understood, setting aside all 
delusion arising from the impropriety and ambiguity of terms, 
this is not at all inconsistent with the natural apprehensions 
of mankind, and that sense of things which is found every 
where in the common people; who are furthest from having 
their thoughts perverted from their natural channel by meta- 
physical and philosophical subtilties ; but, on the contrary, alto- 
gether agreeable to, and the very voice and dictate of this na- 
tural and vulgar Sense. 

I. This will appear, if we consider what the vulgar No- 
tion of blameworthiness is. ‘The idea which the common 
people, through all ages and nations, have of faultiness, I sup- 
pose to be plainly this ; @ person being or doing wrong, with 
his own will and pleasure ; containing these two things; 1. 
His doing wrong, when he does as he pleases. 2. His pleasure 
being wrong. Or, in other words, perhaps more intelligibly 
expressing their Notion ; a person having his heart wrong, and 
domg wrong from his heart. And this is the sum total of the 
matter. 

The common people do not ascend up in their reflections 
and abstractions to the metaphysical sources, relations and de- 
pendencies of things, in order to form their Notion of faultiness 
or blameworthiness, They do not wait till they have decided 
by their refinings what first determines the will, whether it be 
determined by something extrinsic or intrinsic ; whether voli- 
tion determines volition, or whether the understanding deter- 
mines the will; whether there be any such thing as metaphysi- 
cians mean by contingence (if they have any meaning ;) whe- 
ther there be a sort of a strange unaccountable sovereignty in 
the will, in the exercise of which, by its own sovereign acts, it 
brings to pass all its own sovereign acts. They do not take 
any part of their Notion of fault or blame from the resolution 
of any such questions. If this were the ease, there are multi- 


tudes, yea the far greater part of mankind, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of a thousand, would live and die without 
having any such Notion as that of fault ever entering into 
their heads, or without so much as once having any concep- 
tion that any body was to be either blanred or commended for 
any thing. If this were the case, it would be a long time 
before men came to have such Notions. Whereas it is mani 
fest, they are in fact some of the first Notions that appear in 
children ; who discover, as soon as they can think, or speak, or 
act at ail as rational creatures, a Sense of desert. And certainly, 
in forming their Notion of it, they make no use of metaphysics. 
All the ground they go upon consists in these two things ; e2- 
perrence, and a natural sensation of a certain fitness or agreea- 
bleness which there is ia uniting such moral evil as is above 
described, viz. a being or doing wrong with the will, and resent- 
ment in others, and pain inflicted on the person in whom this. 
moral evil is. Which natural Sense is what we call by the name 
of conscience. 

It is true, the common people and children, in their Notion 
of any faulty act or deed of any person, do suppose that it is 
the person’s own act and deed. But this is all that belongs to 
what they understand by a thing being a person’s own deed or 
action ; even that it is something done by him of choice. That 
some exercise or motion should begin of itself, does not belong 
to their Notion of an action or doing. If so, it would belong 
to their Notion of it that it is the cause of its own beginning : 
and that is as much as to say, that it is before it begins to be. 
Nor is their Notion of an action some motion or exercise, that 
begins accidentally without any cause or reason ; for that is 
contrary to one of the prime dictates of common Sense, name- 
ly, that every thing that begins to be, has some cause or reason 
why itis. e 

The common people, in their Notion of a faulty or praise- 
worthy work done by any one, do suppose, that the man does 
it in the exercise of liberty. But then their Notion of liberty 
is only a person having an opportunity of doing as he pleases. 
They have no Notion of liberty consisting in the will first 
acting, and so causing its own acts; determining, and so 
causing its own determinations; or choosing, and so caus- 
ing its own choice. Such a Notion of liberty is what none 
have, but those that have darkened their own minds with con- 
fused metaphysical speculation, and abstruse and ambiguous 
terms. If a man is not restrained from acting as his will deter- 
mines, or constrained to act otherwise ; then he has liberty, 
according to common Notions of liberty, without taking into 
the idea that grand contradiction of all, the determinations of a 
man’s free will being the effects of the determinations of his 
free will—Nor have men commonly any Notion of freedom 
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consisting in indifference. For if so, then it would be agreea- 
ble to their Notion, that the greater indifference men act with, 
the more freedom they act with; whereas, the reverse is true, 
He that in acting proceeds with the fullest inclination, does 
what he does with the greater freedom, according to common 
Sense. And go far is it from being agreeable to common Sense 
that such liberty as consists in indifference is requisite to praise 
or blame, that, on the contrary, the dictate of every man’s na~ 
tural sense through the world 1s, that the further he is from be- 
ing indifferent in his acting good or evil, and the more he does 
either with full and strong inclination, the more is he esteemed 
or abhorred, commended or condemned. 

‘IL. If it were inconsistent with the common Sense of 
mankind, that men should be either blamed or condemned in 
any volitions, in case of moral necessity or impossibility ; 
then it would surely also be agreeable to the same Sense 
and reason of mankind, that the nearer the case approaches 
to such a moral necessity or impossibility—either through a 
strong antecedent moral propensity, on the one hand,* or a 
_ great antecedent opposition and difficulty, on the other—the 
nearer does it approach to a person being neither blameable 
nor commendable ; so that acts exerted with such preceding 
propensity, would be worthy of proportionably less praise ; and 
when omitted, the act being attended with such difficulty, 
the omission would be worthy of the less blame. It is so, as 
was observed before, with natural necessity and impossibility, 
propensity and difficulty: as it is a plain dictate of the sense 
of all mankind, that natural necessity and impossibility take 
away all blame and praise; and therefore, that the nearer the 
approach is to these, through previous propensity or diffi- 
culty, so praise and blame are proportionably diminished, 
And if it were as much a dictate of common Sense that 
moral necessity of doing, or impossibility of avoiding, takes 
away all praise and blame, as that natural necessity or im- 
possibility does; then by a perfect parity of reason, it would 
be as much the dictate of common Sense, that an approach 
of moral necessity of doing, or ‘impossibility of avoiding, 
diminishes praise and blame, as that an approach to natural 
necessity and impossibility does so, It is equally the voice 
of common Sense, that persons are excusable in part, in neg- 
lecting things difficult against their wills, as that they are excu- 
sable wholly in neglecting things impossible against their wills, 
And if it made no difference, whether the impossibility were 
natural and against the will, or moral, lying in the will, with 
regard to excusableness; so neither would it make any dif: 


*It is here argued, on supposition that not all propensity implies moral ne+ 
cessity, but only some very hich dearee ; which none will deny. 
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ference, whether the difficulty, or approach to necessity be na- 
tural against the will, or moral, lying in the propensity of the 
will. 

But it is apparent that the reverse of these things is true. 
If there be an approach to a moral necessity in « man’s exer- 
tion of good acts of will, they being the exercise of a strong 
propensity to good and a very powerful love to virtue ; it is 
so far from being the dictate of common Sense that he is less 
virtuous, and the less to be esteemed, loved and_ praised, 
that it is agreeable to the natural Notions of all mankind, that 
he is so much the better man, worthy of greater respect, and 
higher commendation. And the stronger the inclination is, 
and the nearer it approaches to necessity in that respect; 
or to impossibility of neglecting the virtuous act, or of doing 
a vicious one; still the more virtuous, and worthy of higher 
commendation. And, on the other hand, if a man exerts evil 
acts of mind ; as, for instance. acts of pride or malice from a 
rooted and strong habit or principle of haughtiness and mali- 
ciousness, and a violent propensity of heart to such acts; ac- 
cording to the natural Sense of men he is so far from being the 
less hateful and blameable on that account, that he isso much | 
the more worthy to be detested and condemned by all that ob- Fe, 
serve him. 

Moreover, it is manifest that it is no part of the Notion 
which mankind commonly have of a blameab!e or praiseworthy 
act of the will, that it is an act which is not determined by an 
antecedent bias or motive, but by the sovereign power of the 
will itself; because, if so, the greater hand such causes have 
in determining any acts of the will, so much the less virtuous 
or vicious would they be accounted; and the less hand, the 
more virtuous or vicious. Whereas, the reverse is true: men 
do not think a good act to be the less praiseworthy for the agent 
being much determined in it by a good inclination or a good 
motive, but the more. And if good inclination, or motive, 
has but little influence in determining the agent, they do not 
think his act so much the more virtuous, but the less. And 
so concerning evil acts, which are determined by evil motives 
or inclinations. 

Yea, if it be supposed that good or evil dispositions are 
implanted in the hearts of men by nature itself (which, it is 
certain, is vulgarly supposed in innumerable cases) yet it is 
not commonly supposed that men are worthy of no praise or 
dispraise for such dispositions ; although what is natural is 
undoubtedly necessary, nature being prior to all acts of the 
will whatsoever. Thus, for instance, if a man appears to 
be of a very haughty or malicious disposition, and is sup- 
posed to be so by his natural temper, it is no vulgar Notion, 
no dictate of the common Sense and apprehension of ien, that 
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such dispositions are no vices or moral evils, or that 
gons are not worthy of disesteem, or odium and disho 
or that the proud or malicious acts which flow from sucl 
natural dispositions are worthy of no resentment. Yea, such 
vile natural dispositions, and the strength of them, will com- 
monly be mentioned rather as an aggravation of the wicked 
acts that come from such a fountain, than an extenuation 
of them. It being natural for men to act thus, is often ob- 
served by men in the height of their indignation : they will 
say, “It is his very nature: he is of a vile natural temper; 
it is as natural to him to act so, as itis to breathe; he cannot 
help serving the devil, &c.” But it is not thus with regard 
to hurtful mischievous things, that any are the subjects or 
occasions of, by natural necessity, against their inclinations. 
In such a case, the necessity, by the common voice of man- 
kind, will be spoken of as a full excuse.—Thus it is very plain, 
that common Sense makes a vast difference between these two 
kinds of necessity, as to the judgment it makes of their in- 
fluence on the moral quality and desert of men’s actions. 

And these dictates are so natural and necessary, that it may 
be very much doubted whether the Arminians themselves have 
ever got rid of them; yea, their greatest doctors, that have 
gone furthest in defence of their metaphysical Notions of liber- 
ty, and have brought their arguments to their greatest strength, | 
and as they suppose to a demonstration, against the consis- 
tence of virtue and vice with any necessity: it is to be ques- 


tioned whether there is so much as one of them, but that, if he 
suffered very much from the injurious acts of a man, under the 
power of an invincible haughtiness and malignancy of temper, ‘ 


would not, from the forementioned natural sense of mind, resent 
it far otherwise than if as great sufferings came upon him from 
the wind that blows, and the fire that burns by natural necessity ; 
and otherwise than he would, if he suffered as much from the 
conduct of a man perfectly delirious; yea, though he first 
brought his distraction upon him some way by his own fault. 
Some seem to disdain the distinction that we make be- 
tween natural and moral necessity, as though it were altogether 
impertinent in this controversy: “that which is necessary, 
say they, is necessary; it is that which must be, and cannot 
be prevented. And that which is impossible, is impossible, 
and cannot be done: and, therefore, none can be to blame for 
not doing it.” And such comparisons are made use of, as the 
commanding of a man to walk who has lost his legs, and con- 
demning him and punishing him for not obeying; inviting and 
calling upon aman, whois shut up in a strong prison, to come 
forth, &c. But, in these things Arminians are very unreason- 
able. Let common sense determine whether there be not a 
great difference between those two cases; the one, that of a 
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> ie 1 who has offended his prince, and is cast into prison ; and 

ft he has lain there awhile, the king comes to him, calls 
him to come forth; and tells him, that if he will do so, and 
will fall down before him and humbly beg his pardon, he shall 
be forgiven, and set at liberty, and also be greatly enriched, 
and advanced to honour: the prisoner heartily repents of the 
folly and wickedness of his offence against his prince, is 
thoroughly disposed to abase himself, and accept of the king’s 
offer ; but is confined by strong walls, with gates of brass and 
bars of iron. The other case is, that of a man who is of a 
very unreasonable spirit, of a haughty, ungrateful, wilful dis- 
position ; and moreover, has been brought up in traitorous 
principles; and has his heart possessed with an extreme and 
inveterate enmity to his lawful sovereign ; and for his rebellion 
Is cast into prison, and lies long.there, loaded with heavy 
chains, and in miserable circumstances. At length the com- 
passionate prince comes to the prison, orders his chains to be 
knocked off, and his prison doors to be set wide open; calls 
to him, and tells him, if he will come forth to him, and fall 
down before him, acknowledge that he has treated hini un- 
worthily, and ask his forgiveness; he shall be forgiven, set at 
liberty, and set in a place of great dignity and profit in his 
court. But he is so stout -and full of haughty malignity, that 
he cannot be willing’to accept the offer: his rooted strong 
pride and malice have perfect power over him, and as it were 
bind him, by binding his heart : the opposition of his heart has 
the mastery over him, having an influence on his mind far su- 
perior to the king’s grace and condescension and to all his 
kind offers and promises. Now is it agreeable to common 
sense to assert and stand to it, that there is no difference be- 
tween these two cases as to any worthiness of blame in the 
prisoners ; bécause, forsooth, there is a necessity in both, and 
the required act in each case is impossible? It is true, a man’s 
evil dispositions may be as strong and immoveable as the bars 
ef a castle. But who cannot see, that when a man, in the lat- 
ter case, is said to be wnable to obey the command, the expres- 
sion is used improperly, and not in the sense it has originally 
and in common speech? and that it may properly be said to 
be in the rebel’s power to come out of prison, seeing he can 
easily do it if he pleases ; though by reason of his vile temper of 
heart, which is fixed and rooted, it is impossible that it should 
please him ? : 

Upon the whole, I presume there is no person of good un- 
derstanding who impartially considers these things, but will 
allow, that it is not evident, from the dictates of common sense 
or natural notions, that moral necessity is inconsistent with 
praise and blame. And, therefore, if the Arminians would 
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prove any such inconsistency, it must be by some phil 
and met ical arguments, and not commonsense. 

There is a grand illusion in the pretended demonstration 
of Arminians from common sense. The main strength of all 
these demonstrations lies in that prejudice, that arises through 
the insensible change of the use and meaning of such terms as 
liberty, able, unable, necessary, unpossible, unavoidable, invinct- 
ble, action, g-c. trom their original and vulgar sense, toa ‘meta- 

hysical sense, entirely diverse ; and the strong connection of 
the ideas of blamelessness, &c. with some of these terms, by 
a habit contracted and established, while these {terms were 
used in their first meaning. This prejudice and delusion are 
the foundation of all those positions they lay down as maxims, 
by which most of the scriptures they alledge in this controversy 
are interpreted, and on which all their pompous demonsirations 
from scripture and reason depend. I'rom this secret delusion 
and prejudice they have almost all their advantages: it is the 
strength of their bulwarks, and the edge of their weapons. 
And this is the main ground of all the nght they have to treat 
their neighbours in so assuming a manner, and to insult others, 
perhaps as wise and good as themselves, as “ weak bigots, 
men that dwell in the dark caves of superstition, perversely set, 
obstinately shutting their eyes against the noon-day light, ene- 
mies to common sense, maintaining the first-born of absurdi- 
ties, &c. &c.”” But perhaps an impartial consideration of the 
things which have been observed in the preceding parts of this 
enquiry, may enable the lovers of truth better to judge whose 
doctrine is indeed absurd, abstruse, self-contradictory, and in- 
consistent with common sense, and many ways repugnant to the 
universal dictates of the reason of mankind. 

Corol. From the things which have been observed it will 
follow, that it is agreeable to common Sense to suppose that 
the glorified saints have not their freedom at all diminished in 
any respect ; and that God himself has the highest possible free- 
dom, according to the true and proper meaning of the term ; 
and that he is, in the highest possible respect, an agent, and ac- 
tive in the exercise of his infinite holiness ; though he acts 


therein, in the highest degree, necessarily: and his actions of 


this kind are in the highest, most absolutely perfect manner vir- 
tuous and praiseworthy ; and are so for that very reason, be- 
cause they are most perfectly necessary. 
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SECT. V. 


Objections, that this Scheme of Necessity renders all Means and 
Eindeavours for avoiding Sin, or obtaining Virtue and Ha- 
piness, vain, and tono Purpose ; and that it makes Men no 
more than mere Machines in Affairs of Morality and Reli- 
gion, answered, 


Arminians say, ff sin and virtue come to pass by a ne- 
cessity Consisting in a sure connection of causes and effects, an- 
tecedents and consequents, it can never be worth while to 
use any Means or Endeavours to obtain the one and avoid 
the other ; seeing no endeavours can alter the futurity of the 
event, which is become necessary by a connection already esta- 
blished. 

But I desire that this matter may be fully considered ; and 
that it may be examined with a thorough strictness, whether it 
will follow that Endeavours and Means, in order to avoid or ob- 
tain any future thing, must be more in vain, on the suppo- 
sition of such a connection of antecedents and consequents, 
than if the contrary be supposed. 

For endeavours to be in vain, is for them not to be sue- 
cessful; that is to say, for them not eventually to be the 
Means of the thing aimed at, which cannot be but in one of 
these two ways; either, first, That although the Means are 
used, yet the event aimed at does not follow; or, secondly, If 
the event does follow, it is not because of the Means, or from 
any connection or dependence of the event on the Means, the 
event would have come to pass as well without the Means as 
with them. If either of these two things are the case, then 
the Means are not properly successful, and are truly in vain. 
The success or non-success of Means, in order to an efiect, or 
their being in vain or not in vain, consists in those Means being 
connected, or not connected, with the effect, in such a manner 
as this, viz. That the effect is with the Means, and not without 
them ; or, that the being of the effect 1s, on the one hand, con- 
nected with Means, and the want of the effect, on the other 
hand, is connected with the want of the Means. If there be 
such a connection as this between Means and end, the Means 
are not in vain: the more there is of such a connection, the 
further they are from being in vain ; and the less of such a con- 
nection, the more they are in vain, 

‘Now, therefore, the question to be answered—in order to 
determine, whether it follows from this doctrine of the neces- 
sary connection between ieee things, and consequent ones, 
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that means used in order to any effect are more in vain than 
they would be otherwise—is, whether it follows from it, that 


there is less of the forementioned connection between means . 


and effect ; that is, whether on the supposition of there being 
a real and true connection between antecedent things and con- 
sequent ones, there must be less of a connection between Means 
and effect, than on the supposition of there being no fixed con- 
nection between antecedent things and consequent ones: and 
the very stating of this question is sufficient to answer it. It 
must appear to every one that will open his eyes, that this 
question cannot be affirmed without the grossest absurdity and 
inconsistence. Means are foregoing things, and effects are fol- 
lowing things : /And if there were no connection between fore- 
going things and following ones, there could be no connection 
between means and end; and so all means would be wholly 


vain and fruitless. For it is only by virtue of some connection - 


that they become successful : It is some connection observed, 
or revealed, or otherwise known, between antecedent things 
and following ones, that directs in the choice of means. And 
if there were no such thing as an established connection, there 
could be no choice as to means; one thing would have no 
more tendency. to an effect than another ; there would be no 
such thing as tendency in the case. All those things, which 
are successful means of other things, do therein prove con- 
nected antecedents of them: and therefore to assert that a 
fixed connection between antecedents and consequents makes 
means. vain and useless, or stands in the way to hinder the 
connection between means and end, is just so ridiculous as to 
say, that a connection between antecedents and consequents 
stands in the way to hinder a connection between antecedents 
and consequents. 

Nor can any supposed connection of the succession or 
train of antecedents and consequents from the very beginning 
of all things, the connection being made already sure and 
necessary, either by established -laws of nature, or by these 
together with a decree of sovereign immediate interpositions 
of divine power on such and such occasions, or any other 
way (if any other there be;) I say, no such necessary con- 
nection of a series of antecedents and consequents can in the 
least tend to hinder, but that the means we use may belong to 
the series ; and so may be some of those antecedents which 
are connected with the consequents we aim at, in the estab- 
lished course of things. Endeavours which we use, are things 
that exist ; and, therefore, they belong to the general chain of 
events; all the parts of which chain are supposed to be con- 
nected: and so Endeavours are supposed to be connected 
with some effects, or some consequent things or other. And 
certainly this does not hinder but that the events they are 
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‘connected with may. be those which we aim at, and which 
we choose, because we judge them most likely to have a con- 
nection with those events, from the established order and 
course of things which we observe, or from something in divine 
Revelation. 

Let us suppose a real and sure connection between a 
man having his eyes open in the clear daylight, with good or- 
gans of sight, and seeing; so that seeing is connected with his 
opening his eyes, and not seeing with his not opening his eyes ; 
and also the like connection between such a man attempting 
to open his eyes, and his actually doing it: the supposed 
established connection between these antecedents and conse- 
quents, let the connection be never ‘so sure and necessary, 
certainly does not prove that it is in vain, for a man in such 
circumstances to attempt to open his eyes, in order to seeing: 
his aiming at that event, and the use of the Means, being the 
effect of his will, does not break the connection or hinder the 
success. ae 

So that the objection we are upon does not lie against the 
doctrine of the necessity of events by a certainty of connec- 
tion and consequence: On the contrary, it is truly forcible 
against the Arminian doctrine of contingence and self-deter- 
maination, which is inconsistent with such a connection. If 
there be no connection between those events wherein virtue 
and vice consists, and any thing antecedent: then, there is no 
connection between these events and any Means or Endeavours 
used in order to them: and if so, then those means must be in 
vain. The less there is of connection between foregoing 
things and following ones, so much the less there is between 
Means and end, Endeavours and success; and in the same 
proportion are Means and Endeavours ineffectual and in 
vain. 

It will follow from Armintan principles, that there is no 
degree of connection between virtue or vice, and any fore- 
going event or thing: or, in other words, that the determina- 
tion of the existence of virtue or vice does not in the least 
depend on the influence of any thing that comes to pass 
antecedently, as its cause, Means, or ground; because, so 
far as it is so, it is not from self-determination: and, there- 
fore, so far there is nothing of the nature of virtue or vice. 
And:so it follows, that virtue and vice are not at all, in any de- 
gree, dependent upon, or connected with, any foregoing event 
or existence, as its cause, ground, or Means. And if so, then 
all foregoing Means must be totally in vain. 

Hence it fellows, that there cannot, in any consistence 
with the Arminian scheme, be any reasonable ground of so 
much as a conjecture concerning the consequence of any 
Means and Endeavours, in order to escaping vice or obtain- 
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ing virtue, or any choice or preference of Means, as having @ 
greater probability of success by some than others; either 
from any natural connection or dependence of the end on 
the Means, or through any divine constitution or revealed 
way of God bestowing or bringing to pass these things, im 
consequence of any Means, Endeavours, Prayers or Deeds. 
Conjectures, in this latter case, depend on a supposition that 
God himself is the giver, or determining Cause of the events 
sought: but if they depend on self-determination, then God 
is not the determining or disposing Author of them: and if 
these things are not of his disposal, then no conjecture can be 
made from any revelation he has given, concerning any method 
of his disposal of them. 

Yea, on these principles, it will not only follow that men 
cannot have any reasonable ground of judgment or conjecture 
that their means and Endeavours to obtain virtue or avoid vice 
will be successful, but they may be sure they will not; they 
may be certain that they will be in vain; and that if ever the 
thing which they seek comes to pass, it will not be at all owing 
to the Means they use. For Means and Endeavours can have 
no effect at all, in order to obtain the end, but in one of these 
two ways: either (1.) Through a natural tendency and influ- 
ence to prepare and dispose the mind more to virtuous acts, 
either by causing the disposition of the heart to be more in» 
favour of such acts, or by bringing the mind more mto the 
view of powerful motives and mducements: or, (2.) By put- 
ting persons more in the way of God’s bestowment of the 
benefit. But neither of these can be the case. Not the latter; 
for, as has been just now observed, it does not consist with the 
Arminian notion of self-determination, which they suppose 
essential to virtue, that God should be the Bestower, or 
(which is the same thing) the determining, disposing Author 
of Virtue. Not the former ; for natural influence and ten- 
dency suppose causality, connection, and necessity of event, 
which are inconsistent with Arminian liberty. A tendency 
of Means, by biassing the heart in favour of virtue, or by bring- 
ing the will under the influence and power of motives in its de- 
terminations, are both inconsistent with Arminzan liberty of will 
consisting in indifference, and sovereign self-determination, as 
has been largely demonstrated. 

But for the more full removal of this prejudice against the 
doctrine of necessity, which has been maintained, as though it 
tended to encourage a total neglect of all Endeavours as vain ; 
the following things may be considered. : 

_ The question is not, Whether men may not thus improve 
this doctrine: we know that many true and wholesome doc- 
trmes are abused: but, whether the doctrine gives any just 
occasion for such an improvement ; or whether, on the suppo- 
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sition of the truth of the doctrine, such a use of it would not 
be unreasonable? If any shall affirm, that it would not, but 
that the very nature of the doctrine is such as gives just occa- 
sion for it, it must be on this supposition; namely, that such an 
invariable necessity of all things already settled, must render 
the interposition of all Means, Endeavours, Conclusions or 
Actions of ours, in order to the obtaining any future end what- 
soever, perfectly insignificant; because they cannot’ in the 
least alter or vary the course and series of things, in any event 
_ or circumstance ; all being already fixed unalterably by ne- 
cessity: and that therefore it is folly for men to use any 
Means for any end; but their wisdom to save themselves 
the trouble of Endeavours, and take their ease. No person 
can draw such an inference from this doctrine, and come to 
such a conclusion without contradicting himself, and going 
counter to the very principles he pretends to act upon: for he 
comes to a conclusion, and takes a course in order to an end, 
even his ease, or saving himself from trouble; he seeks some- 
thing future, and uses Means in order to a future thing, even’ 
in his drawing up that conclusion, that he will seek nothing 
and use no Means in order to any thing in future; he seeks 
his future ease, and the benefit and comfort of indolence. If 
prior necessity that determines all things, makes vain all 
actions or conclusions of ours in order to any thing future ; 
then it makes vain all conclusions and conduct of ours in or- 
der to our future ease. The measure of our ease, with the 
time, manner, and every circumstance of it, is already fixed 
by all-determining necessity as much as any thing else. If 
he says within himself, “What futare happiness or misery I 
shall have, is already in effect determined by the necessary 
course and connection of things; therefore I will save myself 
the trouble of labour and diligence, which cannot add to my 
determined degree of happiness, or diminish my misery ; but 
will take my ease, and will enjoy the comfort of sloth and neg- 
ligence.” Such a man contradicts himself: he says, the mea- 
sure of his future happiness and misery is already fixed, and he 
will not try to diminish the one nor add to the other: but 
yet, in his very conclusion, he contradicts this; for he takes 
up this conclusion, to add to his future happiness, by the ease 
and comfort of his negligence ; and to diminish his future trou- 
ble and misery, by saving himself the trouble of using Means 
and taking Pains. 

Therefore persons cannot reasonably make this im- 
provement of the doctrine of necessity, that they will go into 
a voluntary negligence of Means for their own happiness.— 
For the principles they must go upon, in order to this, are 
inconsistent with their making any improvement at all of the 
doctrine: for to make some improvement of it is to be influ- 
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enced by it, to come to some voluntary conclusion, in 


‘to their own conduct, with some view or aim: but this, as 
has been shown, is inconsistent with the principles they pre- 


tend to act upon. In short, the principles are such as can- 
not be acted upon at all, or in any respect, consistently. And, 
therefore, in every pretence of acting upon them, or mak- 
ing any improvement at all of them, there is a self-contradic- 
tion. tte,” 

As to that Objection against the doctrine, which I have 
endeavoured to prove, that it makes men no more than mere 
Machines; I would say, that notwithstanding this doctrine, 
Man is entirely, perfectly, and unspeakably different from a 
mere Machine, in that he has reason and understanding, with 
a faculty of will, and so is capable of volition and choice ; in 
that his will is guided by the dictates or views of his under- 
standing ; and in that his external actions and behaviour, and 
in many respects also his thoughts, and the exercises of his 
mind, are subject to his will; so that he has liberty to act 
according to his choice, and do what he pleases ; and by Means 
of these things, is capable of moral habits and moral acts, 
such inclinations and actions as, according to the common sense 


_ of mankind, are worthy of praise, esteem, love and reward ; or 
on the contrary, of disesteem, detestation, indignation and pu- 


nishment. 

In these things is all the difference from mere Machines, 
as to liberty and agency, that would be any perfection, dignity 
or privilege in any respect: all the difference that can be 
desired, and all that can be conceived of; and indeed all that 
the pretensions of the Arminians themselves come to, as they 
are forced often to explain themselves; though their explica- 
tions overthrow and abolish the things asserted, and pretended 
to be explained. For they are forced to explain a self-deter- 
mining power of will by a power in the soul to determine as 
it chooses or wills; which comes te no more than this, that a 
man has a power of choosing, and in many instances, can do 
as he chooses. Which is quite a different thing from that con- 
tradiction, his having power of choosing his first act of choice 
in the case. 

Or, if their scheme make any other difference than this 
between Men and Machines, it is for the worse: it is so far 
from supposing Men to have a dignity and privilege above 
Machines, that it makes the manner of their being determined 
still more unhappy. Whereas, Machines are guided by an in- 
telligent cause, by the skilful hand of the workman or owner ; 
the will of Man is left to the guidance of nothing but absolute 
blind contingence ! 
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SECT. VI. 


Concerning that Objection against the Doctrine which has been 
mamtamed, that it agrees with the Stoical Doctrine of Fate, 
and the opinions of Mr. Hossss. . 


_ When Calvinists oppose the Arminian notion of the free- 
dom of will and contingence of volition, and insist that there 
are no acts of the will, nor any other events whatsoever, but 
what are attended with some kind of necessity ; their opposers 
exclaim against them, as agreeing with the ancient Stoicks in 
their doctrine of Fate, and with Mr. Hossss in his opinion of 
Necessity. 

It would not be worth while to take notice of so imperti- 
nent an Objection had it not been urged by some of the chief_ 
Arminian writers.—There were many important truths main- 
tained by the ancient Greek and Roman philosophers, and es- 
pecially the Stozcks, that are never the worse for being held by 
them. The Stoic philosophers, by the general agreement of 
Christian dives, and even Armznian divines, were the great- 
est, wisest, and most virtuous of all the heathen philosophers ; 
and, in their doctrine and practice, came the nearest to Chris- 
tianity of any of their sects. How frequently are the say- 
ings of these philosophers, in many of the writings and ser- 
mons, even of Arminian divines produced, not as arguments 
for the falseness of the doctrines which they delivered, but 
as a confirmation of some of the greatest truths of the Chris- 
tian Religion, relating to the Unity and Perfections of the 
Godhead, a future state, the duty and happiness of mankind, 
&e. and how the light of nature and reason, in the wisest 
and best of the Heathen, harmonized with, and confirms the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

And it is very remarkable, concerning Dr. Wurrsy, that 
although he alledges the agreement of the Stoicks with us, 
wherein he supposes they maintained the like doctrine, as an 
argument against the truth of ours; yet this very Dr. Wurrsy 
alledges the agreement of the Stoicks with the Arminians, 
wherein he supposes they taught the same doctrine with 
them, as an argument for the truth of their doctrine.* So 
that, when the Stoicks agree with them, it is a confirmation 
of their doctrine, and a confutation of ours, as shewing that 
our opinions are contrary to the natural sense and common. 


* Whitby on the Five Points, Edit. 3. p. 325, 326, 327. 
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us, it argues no such thing in our favour; but, on tl 


jis a great argument against us, and shews our doctrine to be 


heathenish ! Deere > 

It is observed by some Calvinistic writers, that the Armi- 
nians symbolize with the Stoicks, in some of those doctrines 
wherein they are opposed by the Calvinists ; particularly in 
their denying an original, innate, total corruption and vity 
of heart; and in what they held of man’s ability to make 
himself truly virtuous and conformed to God; and in some 
other doctrines. 

It may be further observed, that certainly it is no better 
Objection against our doctrine, thatit agrees, in some respects, 
with the doctrine of the ancient Stoic philosophers; than it is 
against theirs, wherein they differ from us, that it agrees in 
some respects with the opinion of the very worst of the hea- 
then philosophers, the followers of Errcurus, that father of 
atheism and licentiousness, and with the doctrine of the 
Sadducees and Jesuits. 

I am not much concerned to know precisely what the 
ancient Stoic philosophers held concerning [’ate, in order to 
determine what is truth; as though it were a sure way to be 


in the right, to take good heed to differ from them. It seems 


that they differed among themselves ; and probably the doc- 
trine of Fate, as maintained by most of them, was, in some 
respects, erroneous. But whatever their doctrine was, if any 
of them held such a Fate, as is repugnant to any liberty, con- 
sisting in our doing as we please, I utterly deny sucha Fate. 
If they held any such Fate as is not consistent with the 
common and universal notions that mankind have of liberty, 
activity, moral agency, virtue and vice ; I disclaim any such 
thing, and think I have demonstrated, that the scheme I 
maintain is no such scheme. If the Stoicks, by Fate, meant 
any thing of such a nature, as can be supposed to stand in the 
way of advantage and of benefit in use of means and endea- 
vours, or would make it less worth while for men to desire, 
and seek after any thing wherein their virtue and happiness 
consists ; | hold no doctrine that is clogged with any such in- 
convenience, any more than any other scheme whatsoever ; 
and by no means so much as the Arminian scheme of con- 
tingence ; as has been shewn. If they held any such doc- 
trme of universal fatality, as is inconsistent with any kind of 
liberty, that is or can be any perfection, dignity, privilege or 
benefit, or any thing desirable, in any respect, for any intel- 
ligent creature, or indeed with any liberty that is possible or 
conceivable; [ embrace no such doctrine. If they held any 
such doctrine of Fate, as is inconsistent with the world being 
in all things subject to the disposal of an intelligent, wise 
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that presides—not as the soul of the world, but—as 
eign Lord of the Universe, governing all things by 
oice and design, in the exercise of the most 
per rty conceivable, without subjection to any con- 
straint, or being properly under the power or influence of any 
thing before, above or without himself; I wholly renounce 
any such doctrine. Z, 
As to Mr. Hosses maintaining the same doctrine concern- 
ing necessity, I confess it happens 1 never read Mr. Hosszs. 
_ Let his opinion be what it will, we need not reject all truth 
which*is demonstrated by clear evidence, merely because it 
_ was once held by some bad man. This great truth, “that 
Jesus is the Son of God,” was not spoiled because it was once 
and again proclaimed with a loud voice by the devil. If truth 
is so defiled, because it is spoken by the mouth, or written by 
the pen of some ill minded, mischievous man, that it must 
never be received, we shall never know, when we hold any 
of the most precious and evident truths by a sure tenure. And- 
if Mr. Hosses has made a bad use of this truth, that is to be - 
lamented: but the truth is not to be thought worthy of rejec- 
tion on that account. It is common for the corrupt hearts of ss 
evil men to abuse the best things to vile purposes. -? Be ee 
I might also take notice of its having been observed, ae ; 
that the Arminians agree with Mr. Hosses* in many more 
things than the Calvinists. As, in what he is sald to hold con- 
cerning original sin, in denying the necessity of supernatural 
illumination, in denying infused grace, in denying the doc- 
-trine of justification by faith alone ; and other things. 
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SECT. VII. Sales i 
Concerning the Necessity of the Divine Will. 


Some may possibly object against what has been supposed 
of the absurdity and inconsistence of a self-determining power 
in the will, and the impossibility of its being otherwise than 
that the will should be determined in ‘every case by some 
motive, and by a motive which (as it stands in the view of the 
understanding) is of superior strength to any appearing on the 
other side; that if these things are true, it will follow that 
not only the will of created minds, but the ae of Giod por 

elf is necessary in all its determinations. Concerning which, - 
ae Author of tite Essay on the Freedom of Will in God and 
in the Creature, (pag: 85, 86.) says: “ What strange doctrine 
is this, contrary to all our ideas of the dominion of God? does 


“*Dr. Giz, in his Answer to Dr. Wurrsy, Vol, IIL p. 183, &d, 
VOL, I. 29 
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it not destroy the glory of his liberty of choice, and 
from the Charen Governor and Benefactor 0! 
that most free and Sovereign Agent, all the glor bis So 
of freedom? does it not seem to make him a kind of meche 
nical medium of fate, and introduce Mr. Hospes’ trit 
of fatality and Necessity into all things that God to do 
with? Does it not seem to represent the blessed God as a 
Being of vast understanding, as well as power and effi 4 
but still to leave him without a will to choose among all the o | 
jects within his view? In short, it seems to make the blessed 
God a sort of Almighty Minister of Fate, under its universal | 
and ‘supreme influence; as it was the professed sentiment of 
some of the ancients, that Fate was above the gods. 
This is declaiming rather than arguing, and an applica- 
tion to men’s imaginations and prejudices rather than to mere 
reason. Iwould now calmly endeavour to consider whether. 
there be any reason in this frightful representation. But be- 
fore I enter upon a particular consideration of the matter, E 
would observe, that it is reasonable to suppose it should 
be much more difficult to express or conceive things accord- 
: ing to exact metaphysical truth, relating to the nature and 
ss manner of the existence of things in the Divine Understanding 
and Will, and the operation of these faculties (if I may so call 
‘them) of the Divine Mind, than in the human mind; which is 
anfinitely more within our view, more proportionate to the 
‘meéasure of our comprehension, and more commensurate to: 
the use and import of human speech. Language is indeed 
very deficient, inregard of terms to express precise truth con- 
cerning our own minds, and their faculties and operations, 
Words were first formed to express external things; and those 
that are applied to express things internal and spiritual, are 
almost all borrowed, and used in a sort of figurative sense. 
Whence they are, most of them, attended with a great deal 
of ambiguity and unfixedness in their signification, oceasioning 
innumerable doubts, difficulties, and confusions, in enquiries 
and controversies about things of this nature.” But language. 
is much less adapted to express things existing in the mind of 
the incomprehensible Deity, precisely as they are. 
We find a great deal of difficulty in conceiving exactly 
of the nature of our own souls. And notwithstanding all the 
progress which has been made in past ages and the present in 
this kind of knowledge, whereby our metaphysics, as it relates 
to these things, is brought to greater perfection than once it 
was 5 yet here is still work enough left for future enquiries and 
researches, and room for progress still to be made for many 
ages and ‘generations. But we had need to be infinitely able 
metaphysicians to conceive with clearness, according to strict, 
Proper, and perfect truth, concerning the nature of the Divine 
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nd the modes of action and operation in the powers _ ae 
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nay be noted particularly, that though we are — 
mceive of some things in God as consequent and 
pen on others, and of some things pertaining to the 
Divine Nature and Will as the foundation of others, and se 
before others in the order of nature: as, we must conceive of 
the knowledge and holiness of God as prior, in the order of 
nature, to his happiness ; the perfection of his understanding, 
as the foundation of his wise purposes and decrees; the holi- 
ness of his nature, as the cause and reason of his holy determi- 
nations. And yet, when we speak of cause and effect, antece- 
dent and consequent, fundamental and dependent, determining 
and determined, in the first Being, who 1s self-existent, indepen- 
dent, of perfect and absolute simplicity and immutability, and 
the first cause of all things ; doubtless there must be less pro- 
priety in such representations than when-we speak of derived 
dependent beings, who are compounded and liable to perpetual 
mutation and succession. doom 
Having premised this, I proceed to observe concerning the 
forementioned Author’s exclamation about the necessary De- 
termination of God’s Will in all things, by what he seestobe A“ 
Jittest and best. fee 
That all the seeming force of such objections and excla- 
mations must arise from an imagination, that there is some 
sort of privilege or dignity in being without such a moral 
‘Necessity as will make it impossible to do any other than 
always choose what is wisest and best; as though there were 
some disadvantage, meanness and subjection, in such a Neces- 
sity; a thing by which the will was confined, kept under, 
and held in servitude by something which, as it were, main- 
tained a strong and invincible power and dominion over it, by 
bonds that held him fast, and from which he could, by no 
means, deliver himself. Whereas, this must be all mere 
imagination and delusion. It is no disadvantage or dishonour 
to a being, necessarily to act in the most excellent and happy 
manner, from the necessary perfection of his own nature, 
This argues no imperfection, inferiority, or dependence, nor 
any want of dignity, privilege, or ascendency.* It is not in- 


* “It might have been objected, with more plansibleneas that the Supreme 
Cause cannot be free, because he must needs do always what is best in the whole. 
But this would not at all serve Spinoza’s purpose ; for thisis a necessity, not of 
yature and of fate, but of fitness and wisdom; a necessity consistent with the 
greatest freedom and most perfect choice. For the only foundation of this ne- 
cessity is such an unalterable rectitude of will and perfection of wisdom, as 
makes it impossible for a wise being to act foolishly.” Clark’s Demonstration of 
the Being and Attributes of God.” Edit. 6. p. 64. 

“ Though God is a most perfect free Agent, yet he cannot but do always 
what is best and wisest in the whole. The reason is evident ; because perfect 
wisdom and goodness are as steady and certain principles of action, as Necessity 
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nt with the absolute and most ine ; é 
he sovereignty of God is his a a 
ai 3? al 


nd an infinitely wise and good Being, 1 
ore choose to act in contradiction to wisd 


tion. But it was fit, and wise, and good, that Infinite Wisdom should mauifes' 
and Infinite Goodness communicate itself ; and therefore it was necessary, in the 
sense of Necessity I am now speaking of, that things should be made at such a 
time, and continued so long, and indeed with various perfectivns in such degrees, 
as Infinite Wisdom and Goodness saw it wisest and best that they sheuld.” Ibid. 
p. 112, 113. bees 

“It is not a fault, but a pericetion of our nature, to desire, will, and act, ac- 
cording to the last result of a fair examination.—This is so far from being a re- 
straint or diminution of freedom, that it is the very improvement and benefit of it = 
it isnot an abridgment, it is the end and use of ourliberty; and the farther we 
are removed fromach a determination, the nearer we are to misery and slavery. 
A perfect indifference in the mind, not determinable by its last judgment, of the 
good or evil thatis thought to attend its choice, would be so far from being an ad- 
vantage and excelleney of any intellectual nature, that it would be as great ar 
imperfection, as the want of indifferency to act, or not to act, till determined by 
the will, would be an imperfection on the other side.—It is as much a perfection, 
that desire or the power of preferring should be determined by good, as that t 
power of acting should be determined by the will : andthe certainer such dete! 
mination is, the greater the perfection. Nay, were we determined by any thing 
but the last result of our ewn minds, judging of the good or evil of any action, . 
we were not free. This very end of our freedom being, thaf we might attain the 
good we choose ; and, therefore, every man is brought under a Necessity by his 
constitution, as an intelligent being, te be determined in willing by his own 
thought and judgement, what is best for him to do; else he would be under the 
determination of some other than himself, which is want of liberty. And to deny 
that a man’s will, in every determination, follows his own judgment, is to say, that 
a man wills and acts for an end that he would not have, at the same time that he 
wills and acts forit. For if he prefers it in his present thoughts before any other, 
it is plain he then thinks better of it, and would have it-before any other ; unless 
he can have, and not have it; will, and not will it, at the same time; a contra- 
diction too manifest to be admitted.—If we look upon those superior beings above 
us, whe enjoy perfect happiness, we shall have reason to judge, that they are more 
steadily determined in their choice of good than we ; and yet we have no reason 
to think they are less happy, or less free, than we are. And if it were fit for such 
poor finite ereatures as we are, to pronounce what Infinite Wisdom and Goodness 
could do, I think we might say, that God himself cannot choose what is not good. 


The freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being determined by what is best—But to 


give a right view of this mistaken part of liberty, let me ask, Would any one be 
a changeling, because he is less determined by wise determination than a wise 
man? Is it worth the name of freedom, to be at liberty to play the fool, and 
draw shame and misery upon a man’s self? If to break loose from the conduct 
ef reason, and to want that restraint of examination and judgment that keeps 
us from doing or choosing the worse, be liberty, true liberty, mad men and fools 
are the only free men. Yet, I think, no body would choose to be mad, for the 
sake of such liberty, but he that is mad already.” Locxe’s Hum. Und. Vol. I. 
Edit, 7. p. 215, 216. 

“ This Being, having all things always necessarily in view, must always, and 
eternally will, according Ro his infinite comprehension of things ; that is, must will 
ell things that are wisest and best to be done. There is no getting free of this con. 
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Necessity of divine Volition. 
eases hi 2; Whereby “he doth ace ordi 


mies of heaven, and amongst the in 
nd none can stay his hand, or say unt 
?”~—The following things belong to the so 
tf God; viz. (1.) Supreme, Universal, and Infinite 
Lc ; whereby he is able to do what he pleases, without 
; controul, without any confinement of that power, without any 
= subjection, in the least measure, to any other power; and so 
without any hindrance or restraint, that 1t should be either im- 
possible or at all difficult for him to accomplish his Will; and 
. without any dependence of his power on any other power, from 
whence it should be derived or of which it should stand in 
3 any need ; so far from this, that all other power is derived from 
a him, and is absolutely dependent on him. (2.) That He has 
supreme authority ; absolute and most perfect right to do what 


3 . aha: wills, without subjection to any superior authority, or any 
x. derivation of authority from any other, or limitation by any 
“1 distinct independent authority, either superior, equal, or infe-. 


rior; he being the head of all dominion, and fountain of all 

- authority ; and also without restraint by any obligation, imply- 
ing either subjection, derivation, or dependence, or proper limi- 
tation. (3.) That his Will is supreme, underived, and inde- 
pendent on any thing without Himself; being, in every thing 
determined by his own counsel, having no other rule but his 
own wisdom ; his will not being subject to, or restrained by the 
will of any other, and other wills being perfectly subject to his. 

* {4.) That his Wisdom, which determines his will, is supreme, 
_ perfect, underived, self-sufficient, and independent ; so that it 
may be said, as in Isai. xl. [4. “ With whom took He counsel ? 
“And who instructed Him and taught Him in the path of judg- 
ment, and taught Him knowledge, and showed him the way of 


sequence. If it can will at all, it must will this way. To be capable of know- 
ing, and not capable of willing, is not to be understood. And to be capable of 
syilling otherwise than what is wisest and best, contradicts that knowledge which 
isinfinite. Infinite Knowledge must direct the will without error. Here then is 
the origin of moral Necessity ; and that is, really, of freedom—Perhaps it may be 
said, when the Divine Will is determined, froma the consideration of the eternal 
aptitudes of things, it is as necessarily determined, as if it were physically im- 
_ pelled, if that were possible. But it is uuaskilfali ess to suppose this an objection. 
The great principle is once established, viz. % hat the Divine Will is determined 
by the eternal reason and aptitudes of things, instead of being physically impel- 
led ; and after that, the more strong and necessary this determmation: is, the 
more perfect the Deity must be allowed to be: it is this that makes him an. amia- 
pa ble and adorable Being, whose Will and Power are constantly, immutably deter- 
mined, by the consideration of what is wisest and best ; instead of Fi sard Being, 
with power, without discerning and reason. It is the beauty of this Necessity, that 
it is strong as fate itself, with ail the advantage of reason and oe strange 
to see men contend, that the Deity is not free, because he is necessarily rational, 
‘jmmutably good and wise ;. when a man Is allowed still the perfecter being, the 
more fixedly and constantly his will is determined by reason and truth, —Enqui- 
ry into the Nature of the Human Soul. Edit. 3. Vol. If. p. 403, 404, 
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ding (” ‘There is no other Divine 
this is properly absolute sove 
nor would any other be ho 
there is no other conceiva 
the glory and greatness of the Divine Sovereign, 1 
Will is determined by his own infinite, all-sufficient wisdom 
in every thing ; and is in nothing at all ceed <a 
rior wisdom, or by no wiscom ; whereby it would , 
senseless arbitrariness, determining and acting without reason, — 
~, design, or end. bi 
‘If God’s Will is steadily and surely determined in every . 
thing by supreme wisdom, then it is in every thing neces- | 
sarily determined to that which is most wise, and certainly, 
it would be a disadvantage and indignity to be otherwis« , 
for if the Divine Wil! was not necessarily determined to what 
in every case is wisest and best, it must be subject to some 
degree of undesigning contingence; and so in the same de- 
gree liable to evil. To suppose the Divine Will liable to be 
carried hither and thither at random, by the uncertain wind of 
blind contingence which is guided by no wisdom, no motive, 
no intelligent dictate whatsoever, (if any such thing were 
possible) would certainly argue a great degree of imperfec- 
tion and meanness, infinitely unworthy of the Deity. If it 
be a disadvantage for the Divine Will to be attended with this 
moral Necessity, then the more free from it, and the more 
left at random, the greater dignity and advantage. And con- 
sequently, to be perfectly free from the direction of understand- 
ing, and universally and entirely left to senseless unmeaning 4 
contingence, to act absolutely at random, would be the supreme 
glory ! - 
7 It no more argues any dependence of God’s Will, that 
his supremely wise volition is necessary, than it argues a depen- 
dence of his being, that his existence is necessary. If it be 
something too low for the Supreme Being to have his Will de- 
termined by moral Necessity, so as necessarily, in every case, 
to will in the highest degree holily and happily; then why is 
it not also something too low for him to have his existence, 
and the infinite perfection of his nature, and his infinite happi- 
‘ness determined by Necessity? Itis no more to God’s disho- 
nour to be necessarily wise than to be necessarily holy. And 
if neither of them be to his dishonour, then it is not to his dis- 
honour necessarily to act holly and wisely. And if it be not 
dishonourable to be necessarily holy and wise, in the highest 
possible degree, no more is it mean and dishonourable, neces- 
sarily to act holy and wisely in the highest possible degree ; or 
which is the same thing, to do that, in every case, which above 
all other things is wisest and best. : 
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The oe as is not dishonourable to be necessarily 


holiness in itself is an excellent and 
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For the same reason it is no dishonow 
; lost wise, and in every case to act most wise 
d thing which is the wisest of all: for wisdom is also in it- 
self excelient and honourable. 

The forementioned Author of the Essay on the Freedom of 
Will, g-c. as has been observed, represents that doctrine of the 
Divine Will being in every thing necessarily determined by su- 


perior fitness, as making the blessed God a kind of Almighty - 


Minister and mechanical medium of fate: he insists,(p. 93, 94,) 
that this moral N ecessity and impossibility is in effect the same 


thing with physical and natural Necessity and impossibility: . 


and says, (p. 54, 55.) “The scheme which determines the 
will always and certainly by the understanding, and the under- 
standing by the appearance of things, seems to take away the 
-true nature of vice and virtue. For the sublimest of virtues, 
and the vilest of vices, seem rather to be matters of fate and 
Necessity, flowing naturally and necessarily from the existence, 
the circumstances, and present situation of persons and things; 
for this existence and situation necessarily makes such an ap- 
pearance to the mind; from this appearance flows a necessary 
perception and judgment concerning these things; this judg- 
‘ment necessarily determines the will: and thus, by this cham 

of necessary causes, virtue and vice would lose their nature, and 

become natural ideas and necessary things, instead of moral and 
free actions.” 

- And yet this same Author allows, (p. 30,31.) That a 
perfectly wise being will constantly and certainly choose what 
‘is most fit; and says, (p. 102,103.) “I grant, and always 
have granted, that wheresoever there is such antecedent supe- 
rior fitness of things, God acts according to it, so as never to 
contradict it; and, particularly, in all his judicial proceedings 
aga governor, and Distributer of rewards and punishments,” 
Yea, he says expressly, (p. 42.) “That it is not possible for 

God to act otherwise, than according to this fitness and good- 
_ness in things.” 

So that according to this Author, putting these several 
passages of his Essay together, there is no virtue, nor any 
thing of a moral nature, nm the most sublime and glorious acts 
and exercises of God’s holiness, justice, and faithfulness ; 
and he never does any thing which is in itself supremely 
worthy, and above all other things fit and excellent, but only 
as a kind of mechanical medium of fate; and in what he does 
asthe Judge and moral Governor of the world, he exercises 
no moral excellency ; exercising no freedom in these things, 
because he acts by moral Necessity, which is, in effect, the 
same with physical or Natural Necessity; and therefore he 


she toast derogate from the honour of any being, that | 


_ but suffers himself to be directed by fitness ;? and 


un Hobbistical fatality 
g,as well as 


fate, acting under its capris inf € 
at in all these things God’s will is 
and certainly by a superior fit 1e88 

not possible for him to act otherwise. And _ 
Sietdecr as glory or praise belongs to God for 
tly, or taking the most fit, holy, wise ; 
, inany one instance? Whereas, according 
aud'ailso the common sense of mankind, it does 


the moral perfection of his nature, he necessarily acts with su- 
preme wisdom and holiness ; but on the contrary his praise is | 
the greater: herein consists the height of his glory. : 

The same author, (p. 56,) supposes, that herein appears 
the excellent “ character of a wise and good man, that though 
he can choose contrary to the fitness of things, yet ee 


this conduct, “he imitates the blessed God.” An 
supposes it is contrariwise with the blessed God: not that he 
suifers himself to be directed by fitness, when “ he can choose, 
contrary to the fitness of things ;” but that “ he cannot choose 
contrary to the fitness of things,” as he says, p. 42, “ That it 
is not possible for God to act otherwise than according to this 
fitness, where there is any fitness or goodness in things.” Yea, 

he supposes (p. 31.) That if a man“ were perfectly wise and ; 
good, he could not do otherwise than be constantly and cer- 
tainly determined by the fitness of things.” 

One thing more I would observe, “before I conclude aks 
section; and ‘that is, that if it derogate nothing from the — 
glory of God, to be necessarily determined by superior fit- 
ness in some things, then neither does it to be thus determined 
in all things; from any thing in the nature of such Ne 
as at all detracting from God’s freedom , independence, a 
lute supremacy, or any dignity or glory of his nature, state | 
or manner of acting ; or as implying any infirmity, restraint or 
subjection. And if the thing be such as well consists with 
God’s glory, and has nothing ‘tending at all to detract from it ; 
then we néed not be afraid of ascribing it to God in too many 


Ee lest thereby we should detract from God’s glory too’ 
much 
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SECT. VII. . tae 


Some further Objections against the moral Necessity of God's 
Volitions considered. 


The author last cited, as has been observed, owns that 
God, being perfectly wise, will constantly and certainly 
choose what appears most fit, where there is a superior fit- 
ness and goodness in things; and that it is not possible for 
him to do otherwise. So that it is, in effect, confessed that in 
those things where there is any real preferableness, it is no dis- 
honour, nothing in any respect unworthy of God, for him to 
act from Necessity ; notwithstanding all that can be objected 
from the agreement of such a Necessity with the fate of the 
Stoicks, and the Necessity maintained by Mr. Hosses. From 
which it will follow, that if in all the different things among 
which God chooses, there were evermore a superior fitness or 
preferableness on one side, then it would be no dishonour, or 
any thing unbecoming, for God’s will to be necessarily deter- 
mined in every thing. And if this be allowed, it is giving up 
entirely the argument from the unsuitableness of such a Ne- 
cessity to the liberty, supremacy, independence, and glory of 
the Divine Being ; and resting the whole weight of the affair 
on the decision of another point wholly diverse ; viz. Whether 
ut be so indeed, that in all the various possible things, objects 
of his choice, there is not evermore a preferableness in one 
thing above another. This is denied by this author ; who sup- 
poses that, in many instances between two or more possible 
things which come within the view of the Divine Mind, there is 
a perfect indifference and equality, as to fitness or tendency, to 
attain any good end which God can have in view, or to answer 
any of his designs. Now, therefore, [ would consider whether 
this be evident. 

The arguments brought to prove this, are of two kinds. 
(1.) It is urged, that, in many instances, we must suppose there 
is absolutely no difference between various possible objects of 
choice, which God has in view: and (2.) that the difference be- 
tween many things is so inconsiderable, or of such a nature, 
that it would be unreasonable to suppose it to be of any conse- 
quence ; or to suppose that any of God’s wise designs would 
not be answered in one way as well as the other. 

Therefore, 

I. The first thing to be considered is, whether there are 
any instances wherein there is a perfect likeness, and absolutely 
no difference, between different objects of choice that are pro- 
posed to the Divine Understanding ? 
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the same. That this is no quibble may appear more fully in a 
short time. 

The arguments, to prove that the Most High, in some 
instances, chooses to do one thing rather than another, 
where the things themselves are perfectly without difference, 
are two. 

I. That the various parts of infinite time and space, ab- 
solutely considered, are perfectly alike, and do not differ at all 
one from another: and that therefore, when God determined 
to create the world in such a part of infinite duration and 
space, rather than others, he determined and preferred among 
various objects, between which there was no preferableness, 
and absolutely no difference. 

Answ. This objection supposes an infinite length of time 
before the world was created, distinguished by successive parts, 
properly and truly so ; or a succession of limited and unmea- 
surable periods of time, following one another, in an infinitely 
long series: which must needs be a groundless imagination. 
The eternal duration which was before the world, being only 
the eternity of God’s existence ; which is nothing else but his im- 
mediate, perfect, and invariable possession of the whole of his 
unlimited life, together and at once ; Vite interminabilis, tota, 


simul et perfecta possessio. Which is so generally allowed that 
I need not stand to demonstrate it.* 


* “Tfall created beings were taken away, all possibility of any mutation or 
succession, of one thing to another, would appear to be also removed. Abstract 
succession in eternity is scarce to be understood. What is it that succeeds 2 
One minute to another, perhaps, velut unda supervenit undam. But when we ima- 
gine this, we fancy that the minutes are things separately existing. This is the 
common notion ; and yet it is a manifest prejudice. Time is nothing but the ex- 
istence of created successive beings, and eternity the necessary existence of the 
Deity.—Therefore, if this necessary Being hath no change or succession in his na- 
ture, his existence must, of course, be unsuccessive. We seem to commit a dou- 
ble oversight in this case ; first, we find succession in the necessary nature and 
existence of the Deity himself; which is wrong, if the reasoning above be con- 
clusive. And then we ascribe this succession to eternity, considered abstractedly 
ftom the Eterma Being ; and suppose it, one knows not what, a thing subsisting 
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_ So this objection supposes an extent of space beyond the 
limits of the creation, of an infinite length, breadth, and depth, 
truly and properly distinguished into different measurable parts, 
limited at certain stages, one beyond another, in an infinite se- 
ries. Which notion of absolute and infinite space is doubtless 
as unreasonable as that now mentioned, of absolute and infinite 
duration. It is as improper to imagine that the immensity and 
omnipresence of God is distinguished by a series of miles and 
leagues, one beyond another, as that the infinite duration of 
God is distinguished by months and years, one after another. 
A diversity and order of distinct parts, limited by certain periods, 
is as conceivable, and does as naturally obtrude itself on our 
imagination, in one case as the other; and there is equal rea- 
son in,each case to suppose that our imagination deceives us. 
It is equally improper to talk of months and years of the Di- 
vine Existence, as of square miles of Deity: and we equally 
deceive ourselves, when we talk of the world being differently 
fixed with respect to either of these sorts of measures. I think 
we know not what we mean, if we say, the world might have 
been differently placed from what it is, in the broad expanse 
of infinity ; or, that it might have been differently fixed in the 
long line of eternity : and all arguments and objections, which 
are built on the imaginations we are apt to have of infinite ex- 
tension or duration, are buildings founded on shadows, or cas- 
tles in the air. 

2. The second argument, to prove that the Most High 
wills one thing rather than another, without any superior fit- 
ness or preferableness in the thing preferred, is God’s actu- 
ally placing in different parts of the world, particles, or atoms 


of matter, that are perfectly equal and alike. The fore- 


mentioned author says, (p. 78, &c.) “ If one would descend to 
the minute specific particles, of which different bodies are com- 
posed, we should see abundant reason to believe, that there are 
thousands of such little particles, or atoms of matter, which 
are perfectly equal and alike, and could give no distinct deter- 


by itself, and flowing, one minute after another. This is the work of pure ima- 
gination, and contrary to the reality of things. Hence the common metaphorical. 
expressions ; Time runs apace, let us lay hold on the present minute, and the like. 
The philosophers themselves mislead us by their illustration. They compare 
eternity to the motion of a point running on for ever, and making a traceless in- 
finite line. Here the point is supposed a thing actually subsisting, representing 
the present minute ; and then they ascribe motion or succession to it: that is, 
they ascribe motion to a mere nonentity, to illustrate to us a successive eternity, 
made up of finite successive parts.—If once we allow an all-perfect mind, which 
hath an eternal, immutable, and infinite comprehension of all things, always 
(and allow it we must) the distinction of past and future vanishes with re- 
spect to such a mind.—In a word, if we proceed step by step, as above, 
the eternity or existence of the Deity will appear to be Vite interminabilis, 
tota, simul et perfecta possessio ; how much soever this may have been a para- 
dox hitherto.” Enquiry into the Nature ef the Humgn Soul. Vol. i, 409, 410, 
411. Edit. 3. : : 
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mination to the Will of God, where to place them.” He there 


instances in particles of water, of which there are such im-_ 


mense numbers, which compose the rivers and oceans of this 
world ; and the infinite myriads of the luminous and fiery par- 
ticles, which compose the body of the Sun; so many, that it 
would be very unreasonable to suppose no two m should 
be exactly equal and alike. oF Rae, 
Answ. (1.) To this I answer: that as we must s 

matter to be infinitely divisible, it is very unlikely, that any twe 
of all these particles are exactly equal and alike; so unlikely, 
that it is a thousand to one, yea, an infinite number to one, but 
it is otherwise : and that although we should allow a great simi- 
larity between the different particles of water and fire, as to 
their general nature and figure; and however small we sup- 
pose those particles to be, it is infinitely unlikely that any 
two of them should be exactly equal in dimensions and quan- 
tity of matter.—If we should suppose a great many globes of 
the same nature with the globe of the earth, it would be very 
strange, if there were any two of them that had exactly the 
same number of particles of dust and water in them. But 
infinitely less strange, than that two particles of light should 
have just the same quantity of matter. Fora particle of light, 
according to the doctrine of the infinite divisibility of matter, 
is composed of infinitely more assignable parts than there 
are particles of dust and water m the globe of the earth. 


And as it is infinitely unlikely, that any two of these parti- - 


cles should be equal ; so it is, that they should be alzke in other 
respects : to instance in the configuration of theirsurfaces. If 
there were very many globes of the nature of the earth, it 


would be very unlikely that any two should have exactly the 


same number of particles of dust, water, and stone, in their 
surfaces, and all posited exactly alike, one with respect to 
another, without any difference, m any part discernible either 
by the naked eye or microscope ; but infinitely less strange, 
than that two particles of light should be perfeetly of the 
same figure. For there are infinitely more assignable real 
parts on the surface of a particle of light, than there are 
particles of dust, water, and stone, on the surface of the ter- 
restrial Globe. 

Answ. (2.) But then, supposing that there are two parti- 
eles, or atoms of matter, perfectly equal and alike, which God 
has placed in different parts of the creation ; as I will not deny 
it to be possible for God to make two bodies perfeetly alike, 
and put them in different places ; yet it will not follow, that 
two different or distinct acts or effects of the Divine Power 
have exactly the same fitness for the same ends. For these 
two different bodies are not different or distinct, in any other 
respects than those wherein they differ: they are two in no 
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other respects than those wherein there is a difference. If a 
they are perfectly equal and alike in themselves, then they can 
be distinguished, or be distinct, only in those things which 
are called circumstances ; as place, time, rest, motion, or some 
other present or past circumstances or relations. For it is dif- 
ference only that constitutes distinction. If God makes two 
bodies, in themselves every way equal and alike, and agreeing 
» perfectly in all other circumstances and relations, but only 
their place ; then in this only is there any distinction or dupli- 
city. The figure is the same, the measure is the same, the 
solidity and resistance are the same, and every thing the same, 
but only the place. Therefore what the Wiil of God deter- 
mines is this, that there should be the same figure, the same 
extension, the same resistance, &c. in two different places. 
And for this determination he has some reason. There is some 
end, for which such a determination and act has a peculiar 
fitness, above all other acts. Here is no.one thing determined 
without an end, and no one thing without a fitness for that 
end, superior to any thing else. If it be the pleasure of God 
to cause the same resistance, and the same figure, to be in two 
different places and situations, we can no more justly argue 
from it, that here must be some determination or act of God’s 
will that is wholly without motive or end, than we can argue, 
than whenever in any case it is a man’s will to speak the same 
words or make the same sounds at two different times ; there 
must be some determination or act of his will, without any 
motive or end. The difference of place, in the former case, 
- proves no more than the difference of time does in the other. 
_ ff any one should say, with regard to the former case, that 
there must be something determined without an end, viz. 
~ that of those two similar bodies, this in particular should be 
made-in this place, and the other in the other, and should 
enquire, why the Creator did not make them in a transposi- 
tion, when both are alike, and each would equally have suited 
either place? The enquiry supposes something that is not 
true ; namely, that the two bodies differ and are distinct in other 
respects besides their place. So that with this distinction in- 
herent in them, they might, in their first creation, have been 
transposed, and each might have begun its existence in the 

place of the other. 7 

Let us, for clearness sake, suppose, that God had, at the 
beginning, made two globes, each of an inch diameter, both 
perfect spheres, and perfectly solid, without pores, and per- 
fectly alike in every respect, and. placed them near one to 
another, one towards the right hand, and the other towards 
the left, without any difference as to time, motion or rest, past 
or present, or any circumstance, but only their place; and the 
geustion should be asked, why God in their creation placed 
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ol * them so? Why that 1 which is made on the right hand, was 
not made on the left, and vice versa? Let it be well consider- 
ed, whether there be any sense in such a question ; and whether 
the enquiry does not suppose something false and absurd. 
Let it be considered, what the Creator must have done other- 
wise than he did, what different act of will or power he must 
have exerted, in order to the thing proposed. could 
have been done, would have been to have made spheres, — 
perfectly alike, in the same places where he has made them, 
without any difference of the things made, either in them- . 
selves or in any circumstance ; so that the whole effect would | 
have been without any difference, and, therefore, just the 
same. By the supposition, the two spheres are different in no 
other respect but their place; and therefore in other respects, 
they are the same. Each has the same roundness ; it is not a 
distinct rotundity, in any other respect but its situation. 
There are, also, the same dimensions, differing in nothing but 
their places And so of their resistance, and every thing else 
~ that belongs to them. 
- Here, if any-chooses to say, “that there is a difference 
in another respect viz. that they are not Numericaxty the 
same: that it is thus with all the qualities that belong to 
them: that it is confessed they are in some respects the 
same; that is, they are both exactly alike; but yet numeri- 
cally they differ. Thus the roundness of one is not the same 
numerical, individual roundness with that of the other.” Let 
this be supposed ; then the question about the determination 
of the Divine Will in the affair, is, why did God will, that this’ 
individual roundness should be at the right hand, and the 
other individual roundness at the left? why did not he make 
them in a contrary position ? Let any rational person consider, 
whether such questions be not words without a meaning; as 
much as if God should see fit for some ends, to cause the same 
sounds to be repeated, or made at two different times: the 
sounds being perfectly the same in every other respect, but 
only one was a minute after the other; and it should be asked 
upon it, why God caused these sounds, numerically different, 
to succeed one the other in such a manner? Why he did 
not make that individual sound, which was in the first minute, 
to be in the second? And the individual sound of the last 
minute to be in the first: which enquiries would be even ri- 
diculous ; as I think every person must see, in the case pro- 
posed of two sounds, being only the same repeated, absolutely 
without any difference, but that one circumstance of time. 
If the Most High sees it will answer some good end, that the 
same sound be made thunder at two distinct times, and there- 
fore wills that it should be so, must it needs therefore be, 
that herein there is some act of God’s will without any mo- 
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tive or end? God saw fit often, at distant times, and on diffe. 
rent occasions, to say the very same words to Moses ; namely, 
those, J am Jehovah. And would it not be unreasonable to 
infer as a certain consequence from this, that here must be 
some act or acts of the Divine Will, in determining and dis- 
posing the words exactly alike, at different times, wholly 
without aim or inducement? But it would be no more unrea- 
sonable than to say, that there must be an act of God without 
any inducement, if he sees it best, and, for some reasons, 
determines that there shall be the same resistance, the same 
dimensions, and the same figure, in several distinct places. 

If in the instance of the two spheres, perfectly alike, it 
be supposed possible that God might have made them in a 
contrary position ; that which is made at the right hand, being 
made at the left; then I ask, Whether it is not evidently 
equally possible, if God had made but one of them, and that 
in the place of the right hand globe, that he might have 
made that numerically different from what it is and numeri- 
cally different from what he did make it; though perfectly alike, 
and in the same place; and at the same time, and in every 
respect, in the same circumstances and relations? Namely, 
Whether he might not have made it numerically the same 
with that which he has now made at the left hand; and so 
have left that which is now created at the night hand, in a 
state of non-existence ? And, if so, whether it would not have 
been possible to have made one in that place, perfectly like 
se, and yet numerically differing from both? And let it 


sonsidered, whether, from this notion of a numerical differ- 


ence in bodies perfectly equal and alike, which numerical dif- 


ference is something inherent in the bodies themselves, and 


* diverse from the difference of place or time, or any circum- 


stance whatsoever ; it will not follow, that there is an infinite 
number of numerically different possible bodies, perfectly alike, 
among which God chooses, by a self-determining power, when 
he goes about to create bodies. 

Therefore let us put the case thus: Supposing that God, 
in the beginning, had created but one perfectly solid sphere, 
in a certain place, and it should be enquired, Why God 
created that individual sphere, in that place, at that time ?— 
And why he did not create another sphere perfectly like it, but 
numerically different, in the same place, at the same time !— 
Or why he chose to bring into being there, that very body, ra- 
ther than any of the infinite number of other bodies, perfectly 
like it; either of which he could have made there as well, 
and would have answered his end as well? Why he caused 
to exist at that place and time, that individual roundness, ra- 
ther than any other of the infinite number of individual ro- 
tundities just like it? Why that individual resistance, rather 
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than any other of the infinite number of possible resistances 


just like it? And it might as reasonably be asked, bee 
God first caused it to thunder, he caused that individu sound 


~ then to be made, and not another just like it? Why did he make 


choice of this very sound, and reject all the infinite number 
of other possible sounds just like it, but numerically differi 
from it, and all differing one from another? I think ever 
body must be sensible of the absurdity and nonsense of what 
is supposed in such enquiries. And, if we calmly attend to the 
matter, we shall be convinced that all such kind of objections 
as | am answering, are founded on nothing but the imperfec- 
tion of our manner of conceiving things, and the obscureness 
of language, and great want of clearness and precision in the 
signification of terms. 

If any should find fault with this reasoning, that it is 
going a great length into metaphysical niceties and subulties ; 
I answer, the objection to which they are a reply is a meta- 
physical subtilty, and must be treated according to the nature 
of it. 

If. Another thing alledged is, that innumerable things which 
are determined by the Divine Will, and chosen and done by 
God rather than others, differ from those that are not chosen 
in so inconsiderable a manner, that it would be unreasonable 
to suppose the difference to be of any consequence, or that 
there is any superior fitness or goodness, that God can have 
respect to in the determination. 

To which I answer, it is impossible for us to determine, 
with any certainty or evidence, that because the difference 
is very small, and appears to us of no consideration, therefore 
there 1s absolutely no superior goodness, and no valuable end, 
which can be proposed by the Creator and Governor of the 
world, in ordering such a difference. The forementioned au- 
thor mentions many instances. One is, there being one atom 
in the whole universe, more or less. But I think it would 
be unreasonable to suppose that God made one atom in vain. 
or without any end or motive. He made not one atom but 
what was a work of his Almighty Power, as much as the whole 
globe of the earth, and requires as much of a constant exer- 
tion of Almighty Power to uphold it; and was made and is 
upheld with understanding and design, as much as if no other 
had been made but that. And it would be as unreasonable 
to suppose, that he made it without any thing really aimed 
a in so doing, as much as to suppose, that he made the planet 

upiter without aim or design. 


*“ For men to have recourse to subtilities in raisi i i 
; ; ising difficulties, and then 
complain, that they should be taken off by minutely examining these subtilities, 
13 a Strange kind of procedure.” Nature of the Human Soul, Vol. U1, p. 331. 
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peetx It is possible that the mi to ute eee Creator’s 
power, the smallest assignable di erence between the things 
_ which God has made, may be attended, in the whole series 
of events, and the whole compass and extent of their influ- 
ence, with very great and important consequences. If the 
laws of motion and gravitation, laid down by Sir Isaac New- 
ron, hold universally, there is not one atom, nor the least assign- 
able part of an atom, but what has influence every moment. 
throughout the whole material universe, to cause every part to 
be otherwise than it would be if it were not for that parti- 
cular corporeal existence. And however the effect is insen- 
sible for the present, yet it may, in length of time, become great 
and important. 
To illustrate this, let us suppose two bodies moving the 
same way, in straight lines, perfectly parallel one to another ; 
but to be diverted from this parallel course, and drawn one 
from another, as much as might be by the attraction of an 
atom, at the distance of one of the furthest of the fixed stars 
from the earth; these bodies being turned out of the lines of 
their paralle]_ motion, will, by degrees, get further and further 
distant, one from the other; and though the distance may be 
imperceptible for a long time, yet at length it may become very 
great. So the revolution of a planet round the sun being re- 
tarded or accelerated, and the orbit of its revolution made 
greater or less, and more or less elliptical, and so its periodical 
time longer or shorter, no more than may be by the influence 
of the least atom, might, in length of time, perform a whole re- 
olution sooner or later than otherwise it would have done ; 
which might make a vast alteration with regard to millions of 

‘important events. So the influence of the least particle may, 

for ought we know, have such effect on something in the con- 
stitution of some human body, as to cause another thought to 
arise in the mind at a certain time, than otherwise would have 
been ; which, in length of time, (yea, and that not very great 
might occasion a vast alteration through the whole world of 
mankind. And so innumerable other ways might be mention- 
ed, wherein the least assignable alteration may possibly be at- 
tended with great consequences.* 

Another argument, which the fore-mentioned author brings 
against a necessary determination *of the Divine Will by a 
superior fitness, is, that such doctrine derogates from the free- 
ness of God’s grace and goodness, in choosing the objects of 
his favour and bounty, and from the obligation upon men to 
thankfulness for special benefits. (p. 89, &c.) In answer to 
this objection, I would observe, 


* On this subject see DopprivGr’s Works, Vol. iv. p. 391, and the note there 
by the Editor. 
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es no more f om the goodness of God, 
to ‘suppose the exercise of the benevolence of his nature to 
be determined by Wars to suppose it determined by 


2. It is acknowledged, that if the motive that determines 
the will of God in the choice of the objects of his favours, 
be ‘any moral quality in the object, recommending that object 
to his benevolence above others, his choosing that object is not 
so great a manifestation of the freeness and sovereignty of his 
grace, as if it were otherwise. But there is no necessity for 
supposing this, in order to our supposing that he has some wise 
end in view, in determining to bestow his favours on one per- 
son rather than another. We are to distinguish between the 
merit of the object of God’s favour, or a moral qualification of 
the object attracting that favour and recommending to it, and 
the natural fitness of such a determination of the act of God’s 
goodness, to answer some wise design of his own, some end in 
the view of God’s omniscience.—It is God’s own act, that is 
the proper and immediate object of his Volition. 

3. I suppose that none will deny, but that, in some in- 
stances, God acts from wise design in determining the parti- 
cular subjects of his favours: none will say, 1 presume, that 


when God distinguishes by his bounty particular societies or — 


persons, He never, in any instance, exercises any wisdom in 
so doing, aiming at some happy consequence. And, if it be 
not denied to be so in some instances, then I would enquire, 
whether, in these instances, God’s goodness is less manifested, 
than in those wherein God has no aim or end at all? And 
whether the subjects have’ less cause of thankfulness? And 
if so, who shall be thankful for the bestowment of distinguish- 
ing mercy, with that enhancing circumstance of the distinction 
being made without an end? How shall it be known when 
God is influenced by some wise aim, and when not? _ It is very 
manifest, with respect to the apostle Paul, that God had wise 
ends in choosing him to be a christian and an apostle, who had 
been a persecutor, &c. The apostle himself mentions one end. 
(1 Tim. i. 15, 16.) “ Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief. Howbeit, for this cause I obtained 
mercy, that in me first, Jesus Christ might shew forth all long- 
suffering, for a pattern to them who should hereafter believe on 
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him to life everlasting.” : apostle never looked on 


it as a diminution of the freedom and riches of divine grace in 
his election, which he so often and so greatly magnifies. This 
brings me to observe, 

4. Our supposing such a moral necessity in the acts of 
God’s will, as has been spoken of, is so far from necessarily 
derogating from the riches of God’s grace to such as are the 
chosen objects of his favour, that, in many instances, this 
moral necessity may arise from goodness, and from the great 
degree of it. God may choose this object rather than another, 
as having a superior fitness to answer the ends, designs and 
inclinations of his goodness ; being more sinful, and so more 
miserable and necessitous than others ; the inclinations of infi- 
nite mercy and benevolence may be more gratified, and the 
gracious design of God in sending his Son into the world may 
be more abundantly answered, in the exercises of mercy to- 
wards such an object, rather than another. 

One thing more I weuld observe, before I finish what I 
have to say on the head of the Necessity of the acts of God’s 
will; and that is, that something much more like a servile 
subjection of the Divine Being to fatal Necessity will follow 
from Arminian principles, than from the doctrines which they 
oppose. For they (at least most of them) suppose, with re- 
spect to all events that happen in the moral world, depending 
on the Volitions of moral agents, which are the most impor- 
tant events of the universe, to which all others are subordi- 
nate: I say, they suppose, with respect to these, that God has 
a certain foreknowledge of them, antecedent to any purposes 
or decrees of his about them. And if so, they have a fixed 
_ certain futurity, prior to any designs or volitions of his, and 
independent, on them, and to which his volitions must be 
subject, as he would wisely accommodate his affairs to this 
fixed futurity of the state of things in the moral world. So 
that here, instead of a moral necessity of God’s Will, arising 
from, or consisting in, the infinite perfection and blessedness 
of the Divine Being, we have a fixed unalterable state of 
things, properly distinct from the perfect nature of the Divine 
Mind, and the state of the Divine Will and Design, and en- 
tirely independent on these things, and which they have no 
hand in, because they are prior to them; and to which God’s 
Will is truly subject, being obliged to conform or accommo- 
date himself to it, in all his purposes and decrees, and in ever 
thing he does in his disposals and government of the world: 
the moral world being the end of the natural ; so that all is in 
vain that is not accommodated to that state of the moral 
world, which consists in, or depends upon, the acts and state 
of the wills of moral agents, which had a fixed futurition from 
eternity. Such a subjection to necessity as this, would truly 


argue an inferiority and servitu le, t 
the Supreme Being; and is much mor 
‘tion which many of the heathen had of fate, as above t 

ods, than that moral necessity of fitness and wisdom which 
3 been spoken of; and is truly repugnant to the absolute 
sovereignty of God, and inconsistent with the angers of 
his will; and really subjects the will of the Most High 
will of his creatures, and brings him into dependence upon — | 
them. 
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Concerning that Objection against the Doctrine which has been 
maintained, that it makes God the Author of Sin. 


It is urged by Arminians, that the doctrine of the neces- 
sity of men’s volitions, or their necessary connection with an- ‘ 
tecedent events and circumstances, makes the first cause, and 
supreme orderer of all things, the author of sin; in that he 
has. so constituted the state and course of things, that sinful 
volitions. become necessary, in consequence of his disposal. 
Dr. Wurrsy, in his Discourse on the Freedom of the Will,* 
cites one of the ancients, as on his side, declaring that this 
opinion of the necessity of the will “ absolves sinners, as do- 
ing nothing of their own accord which was evil, and would 
cast all the blame of all the wickedness committed in the 
world upon God, and upon his providence, if that were admit- 
ted by the asserters of this fate; whether he himself did ne- 
cessitate them to do these things, or ordered matters so that 
they should be constrained to do them by some other cause.” 
And the doctor says, in another place,t “In the nature of the 
thing, and in the opinion of philosophers, causa deficiens, in re- 
bus necessariis, ad causam per se efficientem reducenda est. In 
things necessary, the deficient cause must be reduced to the 
efficient. And in this case the reason is evident ; because the 
not doing what is required, or not avoiding what is forbidden, 
being a defect, must follow from the position of the necessary 
cause of that deficiency.”—Concerning this, I would observe » 
the following things. ee: 

_ I. If there be any difficulty in this matter, it is nothing pe- 
culiar to this scheme ; it is no difficulty or disadvantage wherein 
it 1s distinguished from the scheme of Arminians ; and, there- 
fore, not reasonably objected by them. 


* On‘the Five Points, p. 361. Tt Ibid. p. 486. 
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of that evil, as if he were the efficient cause of it. From 
whence, according to what he himself says of the devils and 
_ damned spirits, God must be the proper author of their per- 
fect unrestrained wickedness: he must be the efficient cause of 
the great pride of the devils, and of their perfect malignity against 
God, Christ, his saints, and all that is good, and of the insatia- 
- ble cruelty of their disposition, For he allows, that God has 
so forsaken them, and does so withhold his assistance from them, 
that they are incapacitated from doing good, and determined 
only to evil.* Our doctrine, in its consequence, makes God 
the author of men’s sin in this world, no more, and in no other 
sense, than his doctrine, in its consequence, makes God the au- 
thor of the hellish pride and malice of the devils. And doubt- 
less the latter is as odious an effect as the former. 
f Again, if it will follow at all that God is the author of 
sin, from what has been supposed of a sure and infallibie con- 
nection between antecedents and consequents, it will follow 
because of this, viz. that for God to be the author or orderer of 
those things which he knows beforehand, will infallibly be at- 
tended with such a consequence, is the same thing, in effect, as 
for him to be the author of that consequence. But if this be 
so, this is a difficulty which equally attends the doctrine of Ar- 
minians themselves; atleast of those of them who allow God’s 
certain foreknowledge of all events. For, on the supposition 
of such a foreknowledge, this is the case with respect to every 
sin that is committed: God knew that if he ordered and 
brought to pass such and such events, such sins would infallibly 
follow. As for instance, God certainly foreknew, long before 
Judas was born, that if he ordered things so, that there should 
be such a man born, at such a time, and at such a place, and 
that his life should be preserved, and that he should, in divine 
providence, be led into acquaintance with Jesus ; and that his 
heart should be so influenced by God’s Spirit or Providence as _ 
to be inclined to be a follower of Christ ; and that he should 
be one of those twelve, which should be chosen constantly to 
attend him as his family; and that his health should be pre- 
served, so that he should go up to Jerusalem at the last passo- 
ver in Christ’s life; and it should be so ordered, that Judas 
should see Christ’s kind treatment of the woman which anoint- 
ed him at Bethany, and have that reproof from Christ which he 
had at that time, and see and hear other things which excited 
his enmity against his Master, and other circumstances should 
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be ordered as they were ordered; it would m¢ Lin! 
infallibly follow, that Judas would betray his Lord, and would 
soon after hang himself, and die impenitent, and be sent to hell 
for his horrid wickedness. 

Therefore, this supposed difficulty ought not to be brought 
as an objection against the scheme which has been maintained, 
as disagreeing with the Arminian scheme, seeing it is no diffi-_ 
culty owing to such a disagreement ; but a difficulty wherein 
the Arminians share with us. That must be unreasonably 
made an objection against our differing from them, which we 
should not escape or avoid at all by agreeing with them.—And 
therefore I would observe, 

If. They who object, that this doctrine makes God the 
Author of Sin, ought distinctly to explain what they mean by 
that phrase, The Author of Sin. 1 know the phrase, as it 1s 
commonly used, signifies something very ill. If by the Author 
of Sin, be meant the Sinner, the Agent, or Actor of Sin, or 
the Doer of awicked thing ; so it would be a reproach and 
blasphemy, to suppose God to be the Author of Sin. In this 
sense, I utterly deny God to be the Author of Sin ; rejecting 
such an imputation on the Most High, as what is infinitely to 
be abhorred ; and deny any such thing to be the consequence 
of what I have laid down. But if, by the Author of Sin, is 
meant the permitter, or not a hinderer of Sin; and, at the 
same time, a disposer of the state of events, in such a manner, 
for wise, holy, and most excellent ends and purposes, that 
Sin, if it be permitted or not hindered, will most certainly 
and infallibly follow : I say, if this be all that is meant, by 
being the Author of Sin, | do not deny that God is the Author 
of Sin, (though I dislike and reject the phrase, as that which 
by use and custom is apt to carry another sense) it is no re- 
proach for the Most High to be thus the Author of Sin. This 
is not to be the Actor of Sin, but on the contrary, of holiness. 
What God doth herein, is holy ; and a glorious exercise of 
the infinite excellency of his nature. And I do not deny, 
that God being thus the Author of Sin, follows from what 
I have laid down ; and, I assert, that it equally follows from 
the doctrine which is maintained by most of the Arminian di- 
vines. 

That it is most certainly so, that God is in such a manner 
the Disposer and Orderer of Sin, is evident, if any credit is 
to be given to the Scripture; as well as because it is impossi- 
ble, in the nature of things, to be otherwise. In such a 
manner God ordered the obstinacy of Pharaoh, in his refusin 
to obey God’s Commands to let the people go. (Exod. iv. 21.) 
“ T will harden his heart, and he shall not let the people go.”— 
(Chap. vii. 2—5.) “ Aaron thy brother shall speak unto Pha- 
raoh, that he send the children of Israel out of his land.— 
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And I will harden a t, and multiply my signs and 
my wonders in the ’ Egypt. But Pharaoh’ shall not 
hearken unto you; that I may lay my hand upon Egypt, by 
great judgments, &c.” (Chap. ix. 12.) “ And the Lord hard- 
ened the heart of Pharaoh, and he hearkened not unto them, 
as the Lord had spoken unto Moses.” (Chap, x. 1, 2.) “ And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Go in unto Pharaoh; for I have 
hardened his heart, and the heart of his servants, that I might 
show these my signs before him, and that thou mayst tell it 
in the ears of thy son, and thy son’s son, what things | have 
wrought in Egypt, and my signs which I have done amongst 
them, that ye may know that I am the Lord.” (Chap. xiv. 4.) 
** And I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, that he shall follow after 
them: and I will be honoured upon Pharaoh, and upon all his 
Host.” (Ver. 8.) “ Andthe Lord hardened the heart of Pha- 
raoh King of Egypt, and he pursued after the children of 
Israel.” And it is certain, that in such a manner God, for wise 
and good ends, ordered that event, Joseph being sold into 
Egypt, by his brethren. (Gen. xlv. 5.) “ Now, therefore, be 
not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither ; 
for God did send me before you to preserve life.” (Ver. 7, 8.) 
“God did send me before you to preserve a posterity in the 
earth, and to save your lives by a great deliverance : so that 
now it was not you that sent me hither, but God.” (Psal. evi. 
17.) ‘*He sent a man before them, even Joseph, who. was 
sold for a servant.” It is certain that thus God ordered the 
Sin and Folly of Sion King of the Amorites, in refusing to 
let the people of Israel pass by him peaceably. (Deut. ii. 30.) 
* But Sihon King of Heshbon would not let us pass by him; 
for the Lord thy God hardened his spirit, and made his heart 
obstinate, that he might deliver him into thine hand.” It is 
certain that God thus ordered the Sin and Folly of the Kings 
of Canaan, that they attempted not to make peace with Israel, 
but with a stupid boldness and obstinacy, set themselves 
violently to oppose them and their God. (Josh. xi. 20.) ‘ For 
it was of the Lord, to harden their hearts that they should 
come against Israel in battle, that he might destroy them 
utterly, and that they might have no favour; but that he 
might destroy them, as the Lord commanded Moses.” It is 
evident that thus God ordered the treacherous rebellion of 
Zedeiiah. against the King of Babylon. (Jer. li. 3.) “ For 
through the anger of the Lord it came to pass in Jerusalem, 
and Judah, until he had cast them. out from his presence,. that 
Zedekiah rebelled against the King of Babylon. (So 2 Kings 
xxiv. 20.) And it is exceeding manifest, that God thus order- 
ed the rapine and unrighteous ravages of Nebuchadnezzar, m 
spoiling and ruining the nations round about. (Jer. xxv. 9:) 
“ Behold, I will send and take all the families of the north. 
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saith the Lord, and Nebuchadnezzar — rvant, and will 
bring them against this land, and aga the nations round 


he! Tit ake them an 
astonishment, and an hissing, and perpetual desolations.”— 
(Chap. xiii, 10, 11.) “ { will send and take Nebuchadnezzar the 
king of Babylon, my servant: and I will set his throne upon 
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these stones that I have hid, and he shall spread his royal pavi- 


lion over them. And when he cometh, he shall smite the land 


of Egypt, and deliver such as are for death to death, and such. 
as are for captivity to captivity, and such as are for the sword 
to the sword.” Thus God represents himself as sending for 
Nebuchadnezzar, and taking him and his armies, and bringing: 
him against the nations which were to be destroyed by him, 
to that very end, that he might utterly destroy them, and 
make them desolate ; and as appointing the work that he 
should do so particularly, that the very persons were desig- 
nated that he should kill with the sword ; and those that should 
be killed with famine and pestilence, and those that should be 
carried into captivity ; and that in doing all these things he 
should act as his servant; by which less cannot be intended, 
than that he should serve his purposes and designs. And in 
Jer. xxvii. 4—6. God declares, how he would cause him thus 
to serve his designs, viz. by bringing this to pass in his sove- 
reign disposals, as the great Possessor and Governor of the 
Universe that disposes all things just as pleases him. “ Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel; I have made the 
earth, the man and the beast that are upon the ground, by my 
great power, and my stretched out arm, and have given it 
unto whom it seemed meet unto me ; and now! have given all 
these lands into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar my sERVANT, 
and the beasts of the field have I given also to serve him.”— 
And Nebuchadnezzar is spoken of as doing these things, by 
having his arms strengthened by God, and having God’s sword 
put ito his hands, for this end. (Ezek. xxx. 24, 25,26.) Yea, 
God speaks of his terribly ravaging and wasting the nations, 
and cruelly destroying all sorts, without distinction of sex or 
age, as the weapon in God’s hand, and the instrument of his 
indignation, which God makes use of to fulfil his own purposes, 
and execute his own vengeance. (Jer. li. 20. &c.) “Thou 
art my battle axe, and weapons of war. For with thee I will 
break in pieces the nations, and with thee I will destroy king- 
doms, and with thee I will break in pieces the horse and his 
rider, and with thee I will break in pieces the chariot and his 
rider ; with thee also will I break in pieces man and woman; 
and with thee I will break in pieces old and young; and with 
thee will I break in pieces the young man and the maid, &c.” 
It is represented, that the designs of Nebuchadnezzar and those 
that destroyed Jerusalem, never could have been accomplish. 
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hem. (Lam. iii. 37.) “ Who i 
he that saith, ( ) * Who is 


a » pass, and the Lord commandeth 
it not?” And yet the king of Babylon thus destroying the 
nations, and especially the Jews, is spoken of as his great 
wickedness, for which God finally destroyed him. Isa. xiv. 
4—6, 12. Hab. ii, 5—12, and Jer. chap. |. and li.) It is most 
manifest that God, to serve his own designs, providentially 
ordered Shimei’s cursing of David. (2 Sam. xvi. 10, 11.) 
“'Phe Lord hath said unto him, curse David.—Let him curse, 
for the Lord hath bidden him.” 

It is certain that God thus for excellent, holy, gracious 
ends, ordered the fact which they committed, who were 
concerned in Christ’s death; and that therein they did but 
fulfil God’s designs; as I trust no Christian will deny it 
was the design of God, that Christ should be crucified, and 
‘that for this end he came into the world. It is very manifest 
by many scriptures, that the whole affair of Christ’s crucifixion, 
with its circumstances, and the treachery of Judas that 
made way for it, was ordered in God’s Providence, in pursu- 
ance of his purpose ; notwithstanding the violence that is used 
with those plain scriptures, to obscure and pervert the sense 
of them, (Acts ii. 23.) “Him being delivered, by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God* ye have 
taken, and with wicked hands have crucified and slain.”” Luke 
xxi. 21,22}. “ But behold the hand of him that betrayeth 
me, is with me on the table: and truly the Son of Man goeth, 
as it was determined.” (Acts iv. 27, 28.) “For of a truth, 
against the holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both 
Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people 
of Israel were gathered together, for to do whatsoever thy hand 
and thy counsel determined before to be done,” (Acts iii. 17, 
18.) “And now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance 
ye did it, as did also your rulers; but these things, which 
God before had shewed by the mouth of all his prophets, that 
Christ should suffer he had so fulfilled.’ So that what 
these murderers of Christ did, is spoken of as what God 
brought to pass or ordered, and that by which he fulfilled his 


own word. 


* “ Grotius, as well as Beza, observes, wecyvaos must here signify decree ; 
and Elsner has shewn that it has that signification in approved Greek writers. 
And itis certain «doros signifies one given up into the hands of an enemy :”—— 
Dopp in Loc. ; Be ‘ 

{‘‘ As this passage is not liable to the ambiguities which some have apprehend- 
ed in Acts ii. 23. and iv. 28, (which yet seem on the whole to be parallel to it, in their 
most natural construction) I look upon it as an evident proof, that these things 
are, in the language of scripture, said to be determined or decreed (or exactl 
bounded and marked out by God, as the word %e:f@ most naturally signifies) whic 
he sees in fact will happen, in consequenee of his volitions, without any necessites 
ting agency ; as well as those events of which he is properly the author.” Dopp. 
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In Rey. xvii. 17. * The agreein; 
to give their kingdom to the beast 
_avicked thing in them, is spoken of as “fu 
and what * God had put into their earts t ‘ 
fest, that God sometimes permits sin to be committed, and at 
the same time orders things so, that if he permits the fact, it 
will come to pass, because on some accounts he sees oe 
and of importance that it should come to pass. (Matt. xviii. 
7.) “It must needs be that offences come ; but woe to that 
man by whom the offence cometh. (With 1 Cor. xi. 19.) “ For 
there must also be heresies among you, that they which are ap- 
proved may be made manifest among you.” _ 
Thus it is certain and demonstrable, from the holy Serip- 
tures, as well as the nature of things, and the principles of 
Arminians, that God permits sin; and at the same time so 
orders things in his Providence, that it certainly and infallibly 
will come to pass, in consequence of his permission. | proceed 
to observe in the next place, é 
III. That there is a great difference between God bei 
concerned thus, by his permission, in an event and act, which 
in the inherent subject and agent of it, is sin, (though the 
event will certainly follow on his permission) and his being 
concerned in it by producing it and exerting the act of sin ; or 
between his being the orderer of its certain existence by not 
hindering it, under certain circumstances, and his being the 
proper actor or author of it, by a positive agency or efficiency. 
And this, notwithstanding what Dr. Wurrsy offers about a say- 
ing of philosophers, that causa deficiens, in rebus necessarits, ad 
causam per se efficientem reducenda est. As there is a vast dif- 
ference between the sun being the cause of the lightsomeness 
and warmth of the atmosphere, and the brightness of gold and 
diamonds, by its presence and positive influence ; and its be- 
ing the occasion of darkness and frost, in the night, by its mo- 
tion whereby it descends below the horizon. The motion of 
the sun is the occasion of the latter kind of events; but it is 
not the proper cause, efficient or producer of them ; though 
they are necessarily consequent on that motion, under such cir- 
cumstanees : no more is any action of the Divine Being the 
cause of the evil of men’s wills, If the sun were the proper 
cause of cold and darkness, it would be the fountain of these 
things, as it is the fountain of light and heat: and then some- 
thing might be argued from the nature of cold and darkness 
to a likeness of nature in the sun ; and it might be justly in- 
ferred, that the sun itself is dark and cold, and that his beam 
are black and frosty, But from its being the cause no other- 
wise than by its departure, no such thing can be inferred, but 
the contrary ; it may justly be argued, that the sun is a bright 
and hot body, if cold and darkness are found to be the conse: 
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and the more constantly and ne- 

nected with, and confined to its 
absence, the more strongly does it argue the sun to be the foun: 
tain of light and heat. So, inasmuch as sin is not the fruit of 
any positive agency or influence of the Most High, but on the 
contrary, arises from the withholding of his action and energy, 
and, under certain circumstances, necessarily follows on the 
want of his influence ; this is no argument that he is sinful, or 
his operation evil, or has any thing of the nature of evil ; but, 
on the contrary, that he, and his agency; are altogether good 
and holy, and that he is the fountain of all holiness. It 
would be strange arguing indeed, because men never commit 
sin, but only when God leaves them to themselves, and ne- 
_cessarily sin when he does so, and therefore their sin is not 
Srom themselves, but from God ; and so, that God must be 
a sinful being: as strange as tt would be to argue, because 
it is always dark when the sun is gone, and never dark when 
the sun is. present, that therefore all darkness is from the sun, 
and that his disk and beams must needs be black. 

IV. It properly belongs to the supreme and absolute gover- 
nor of the universe, to order all important events within his do- 
minion by his wisdom: but the events in the moral world are 
of the most important kind ; such as the moral actions of intel- 
ligent creatures, and their consequences: 

These events will be ordered by something. They will 
either be disposed by wisdom, or they will be disposed by 
chance ; that 1s, they will be disposed by blind and undesign- 
ing causes, if that were possible, and could be called a dispo- 
sal. Is it not better that the good and evil which happen in 
God’s world should be ordered, regulated, bounded, and de- 
termined by the geod pleasure of an infinitely wise Being, whe 
perfectly comprehends within his understanding and constant 

«View, the universality of things, in all their extent and duration, 
and sees all the influence of every event, with respect to every 
individual thing and circumstance throughout the grand sys- 
tem, and the whole of the eternal series of consequences ; thait 
to leave these things to fall out by chance, and to be determi- 
ned by those causes which have no understanding or aim ¢ 
Doubtless, in these important events, there is a better and a 

__worse, as to the time, subject, place, manner, and circumstances 

of their coming to pass, with regard to their influence on the 
state and course of things. And if there be, it is certainly 

best that they should be determined to that time, place, &c. 
which is best. And therefore it is in its own nature fit, that 

‘wisdom, and not chance, should order these things. So that it 
belongs to the Being who is the possessor of infinite wisdom, 
and is the creator and owner of the whole system of created 
existences, and has the care of all ; I say, it belongs to him, te 
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take care of this matter ; and he would not do what is proper 


for him, if he should neglect it. And it is so far from being 
unholy in him to undertake this af air, that it would rather 
have been unholy to neglect it; as it would have been a ne- 
— what fitly appertains to him; and so it would have 
een a very unfit and unsuitable neglect. <a 

Therefore the sovereignty of God doubtless extends to 
this matter : especially considering, that if God should leave 
men’s volitions and all moral events to the determination and 
disposition of blind unmeaning causes, or they should be left z 
to happen perfectly without a cause ; this would be no more 
consistent with liberty, in any notion of it, and particularly 
not in the Arminian notion of it, than if these events were 
subject to the disposal of divine providence, and the will of 
man were determined by circumstances which are ordered and 
disposed by Divine Wisdom ; as appears by what has been 
already observed. But it is evident, that such a providential 
disposing, and determining of men’s moral actions, though it 
infers a moral necessity of those actions, yet it does not in the 
- least infringe the real liberty of mankind; the only liberty that 
common sense teaches to be necessary to moral agency, 
which, as has been demonstrated, is not inconsistent with such 
necessity. 

On the whole it is manifest that God may be, in the man- 
ner which has been described, the Orderer and Disposer of 
that event, which, in the inherent subject and agent, 1s moral 
Evil ; and yet His so doing may be no moral Evil. He may 
will the disposal of such an event, and its coming to pass for 
good ends, and his will not be an immoral or sinful will, but 
a perfect, holy will. And he may actually, in his Providence, 
so dispose and permit things, that the event may be cer- 
tainly and infallibly connected with such disposal and _per- 
mission, and his act therein not be an immoral or unholy, but. 
a perfectly holy act. Sin may be an evil thing, and yet that 
there should be such a disposal and permission, as that it 
should come to pass, may be a good thing. This is no con- 
tradiction or inconsistence. Joseph’s brethren selling him into 
Egypt, consider it only as it was acted by them and with re- ‘ 
spect to their views and aims which were evil, was a very bad 
thing ; but it was a good thing, as it was an event of God’s or- 
dering, and considered with respect to his views and aims 
which were good. (Gen. 1. 20.) “ As for you, ye thought Evil 
against me ; but God meant it unto Good.” So the crucifixion 
of Christ, if we consider only those things. which belong to the 
event as it proceeded from his murderers, and are comprehend- 
ed within. the compass of the affair considered as their act, 
os principles, dispositions, views, and aims; so it was one of 

nost heinous things that ever was done ; in many respects 
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L t consider it, as it was willed 
and ordered of God, in tl ent of his designs and views, it 
was the most admirable and glorious of all events; and God 
willing the event was the most holy volition of God, that ever 
was made known to men; and God’s aet in ordering it, was a 
divine act,. which, above all others, manifests the moral excel- 
lency of the Divine Being. : 

The consideration of these things may help us to a suffi- 
cient answer to the cavils of Arminians concerning what has 
been supposed by many Caivinisis, of a distinction between a 
secret and revealed Will of God, and their diversity one from 
the other ; supposing that the Calvinists herein ascribe incon- 
sistent Wills to the Most High: which is without any founda- 

-tion. God’s secret and revealed Will, or, in other words, his 
disposing and preceptive Will may be diverse, and exercised in 
dissimilar acts, the one in disapproving and opposing, the other 
in willing and determining, without any inconsistence. Be- 
eause, although these dissimilar exercises of the Divine Will 
may, in some respects, relate to the same things, yet, in strict- 
ness, they have different and contrary objects, the one evil and 
the other good. Thus, for instance, the crucifixion of Christ 
was a thing contrary to the revealed or preceptive Will of God ; 
because, as it was viewed and done by his malignant murder- 
ers, it was a thing infinitely contrary to the holy nature of God, 
and so necessarily contrary to the holy inclination of his heart 
revealed in his law. Yet this does not at all hinder but that 
the crucifixion of Christ, considered with all those glorious 
consequences which were within the view of the Divine Om- 
niscience, might be indeed, and therefore might appear to 
God to be, a glorious event ; and consequently be agreeable to 
his Will, though this Will may be secret, i. e. not revealed in 
God’s !law.. And thus considered, the crucifixion of Christ was 

not evil, but good. If the secret exercises of God’s Will were 
of a kind that is dissimilar, and contrary to his revealed Will, 
respecting the same, or like objects; if the objects of both 
were good, or both evil; then, indeed, to ascribe. contrary 
kinds of volition or inclination to God, respecting these ob- 
jects, would be to ascribe an inconsistent Will to God: but to 
ascribe to Him different and opposite exercises of heart, re- 
specting different objects, and objects contrary one to another, 
is so far from supposing God’s Will to be zconsistent with it- 
self, that it cannot be supposed consistent with itself any other 
way. For any Being to have a Will of choice respecting good, 
and, at the same time, a Will of rejection and refusal respect- 
ing evil, is to be very consistent : but the contrary, viz. to have 
the same Will towards these contrary objects, and to choose 
and love both good and evi] at the same time, is to be very in- 

_ consistent. 


Me ere is no inconsister 
hate a thing as it is in itse 
and yet that it may be his 
dering all consequences. [ 


then that providence which is agreeable to such a choice, is a 
wise and holy providence. Men do will sin as sin, and so 
are the authors and actors of it: they love it as sin, and for 
evil ends and purposes. God does not will sin as sin, or for 
the sake of any thing evil; though it be his pleasure so te 
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* Here are worthy to be observed some passages of a late noted writer of 
our nation, that nobody who is acquainted with him will suspect to be very favour- 
able to Calvinism. “ It is difficult,” says he, ‘to handle the necessity of evil in such 
a manner as not to stumble on such as are not above being alarmed at propositions 
which have an uncommon sound. But if philosophers will but reflect calmly on 
the matter, they will find that consistently with the unlimited power of the su- 
preme cause, it may be said, that in the best ordered system evils must have 
place.”"—Turnbull’s PrincieLes ef moral Philosophy, (p. 327, 328.) He is there 
speaking of moral evils, as may be seen. : 
~ Again the same author, in his second Vol. entitled Christian Philosophy, p. 35, 
has these words: “if the author and governor of all things be infinitely perfect, 
then whatever is, is right; of all possible systems he hath chosen the best: and, 
consequently, there is no absolute evil in the universe.—This being the case, all the 
seeming imperfections or evils in it are such only in a partial view ; and with respect 
to the whole system, they are goods, 

Ibid. p. 37. “ Whence then comes evil? is the question that hath, in all ages; 
been reckoned the Gordian knot in philosophy. And indeed, if we own the ex- 
istence of evil in the world in an absolute sense, we diametrically contradict what 
hath been just now proved of God. For if there be any evil in the system, that 
is not good with respect to the whole, then is the whole not good, but evil ; or, at 
best, very imperfect: and an author must be as his workinanship is; as is the 
effect, such is the cause. But the solution of this difficulty is at hand; That 
there is no evil in the universe, What! Are there no pains, no imperfections ?— 
Is there no misery, no vice in the world ? or are not these evils ? Evils indeed they 
are: that is, those of one sort are hurtful, and those of the other sort are equally 
Se and abominable: but they are not evil or mischievous with respect to the 
whole. 

Ibid. p. 42. “ But he is, at the same time, said to create evil, darkness, con- 
fusion ; and'yet to do no evil, but to be the author of good only. He is called the 
“Father of lights,” the author of “every perfect and good gift, with whom there 
is no variableness nor shadow of turning,” who “tempteth no man,” but “ sive 
to all men liberally, and upbraideth not.” And yet by the prophet (Isa. xlv. 7. 
he is introduced saying of himself, “I form light and create darkness ; I make 
peace, and create evil: I the Lord, do all these things.” What is the meaning, 
the plain language of all this, but that the Lord delighteth in goodness, and (as 
the scripture speaks) eyilis “his strange work ?” He intends and pursues the 
universal good of his creation: and the evil which happens is not permitted for its 
poh sake, i) through any pleasure in evil, but beeause it is requisite to the greater 
Sood pursued.” 
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order things that, he permitting, sin will come to pass ; for the 


sake of the great good that by his disposal shall be the con- 
sequence. His willing to order things so that evil should come 
to pass for the sake of the contrary good, is no argument 
that he does not hate evil as evil: and if so, then it is no rea- 
son why he may not reasonably forbid evil as evil, and punish 
it as such. 

The Arminians themselves must be obliged, whether they 
will or no, to allow a distinction of God’s Wili, amounting to 
just the same thing that Calvinists intend by their’ distinction 
of a secret und revealed Will. They must allow a distinction 
of those things which God thinks best should be, considering 
all cireumstances and consequences, and so are agreeable to 
his disposing Will, and those things which he loves, and are 
agreeable to his nature, in themselves considered. Who is 
there that will dare to say that the hellish pride, malice and 
eruelty of devils are agreeable to God, and what he likes and 
approves? And yet, I trust, there is no Christian divine but 
will allow, that it is agreeable to God’s Will so to order and 
dispose things concerning them, so to leave them to them- 
selves, and give them up to their own wickedness, that this per-_ 
fect wickedness should be a necessary consequence. Doctor 
Wurrsy’s words plainly suppose and allow it.* These follow- 
ing things may be laid down as maxims of plain truth and in- 
disputable evidence. 

1. That Ged is a perfectly happy Being, in the most ab- 
solute and highest sense possible. 

- 2. That it will follow from hence, that God is free from 
every thing that is contrary to happiness ; and so, that in strict 
propriety of speech, there is no such thing as any pain, grief, 
or trouble in God. 

3. When any intelligent being is really crossed and disap- 
pointed, and things are contrary to what he truly desires, he is 
the less pleased, or has less pleasure, his pleasure and happiness 
are diminished, and he suffers what is disagreeable to him, or is 
the subject of something that is of a nature contrary to joy 
and happiness, even pain and grief.t 

From this last axiom, it follows, that if no distinction is 
to be admitted between God’s hatred of sin, and his Will with 
respect to the event and the existence of sin, as the all-wise 
Determiner of all events, under the view of all consequences 
through the whole compass and series of things; I say, then 


* Whitby on the Five Points, Edit. 2. 300, 305, 309. 

+ Certainly it is not less absurd and unreasonable to talk of God’s Will and 
Desires being truly and properly crossed, without his suffering any uneasiness, or 
any thing grievous or disagreeable, than it is talk of something that may be called 
a revealed Will, which may, in some respect, be different from a secret purpose, 
svhich purpose may be fulfilled, when the other is opposed, 


4 


tet of sin follows, that the coming to pass of every individual 


act is , all things considered, contrary to his Will, 
and that his will id thi 
as He hates it. And as God’s hatred of sin is infinite, by rea- 


all Beings. 

If any objector should say ; all that these things amount 
to, is, that God may do evil that good may come ; which is just- 
ly esteemed immoral and sinful in men ; and therefore may be 
justly esteemed inconsistent with the moral perfections of God. 
I answer, that for God to dispose and permit evil in the man- 
ner that has been spoken of, is not to do evil that good may 
come ; for it is not to do evil at all.—In order to a thing being 
morally evil, there must be one of these things belonging to it, 
either it must be a thing wnfii and unsuitable in its own nature ; 
or it must have a bad tendency; or it must proceed from an 
evil disposition, and be done for an evil end. But neither of 
these things can be attributed to God’s ordering and permitting 
such events as the immoral acts of creatures for good ends. 
(1.) it is not unjit in its own nature, that He should do so. For 
it is in its own nature fit, that infinite wisdom, and not blind 
chance, should dispose moral good and evil inthe world. And 
itis fit, that the Beg who has infinite wisdom, and is the Maker, 
Owner, and Supreme Governor of the World, should take care 
of that matter. And, therefore, there is no unfitness, or unsuit- 
ableness in his doing it. It may be unfit, and so immoral, for 
any other beings to go about to order this affair; because they 
are not possessed of a wisdom that in any manner fits them 
for it; and, in other respects, they are not fit to be trusted with 
this affair ; nor does it belong to them, they not being the own- 
ers and lords of the universe. 

We need not be afraid to affirm, that if a wise and good 
man knew with absolute certainty it would be best, all things 
considered, that there should be such a thing as moral evil in 
the world, it would not be contrary to his wisdom and good- 
ness for him to choose that it should be so. It is no evil de- 
sire to desire good, and to desire that which, all things con- 
sidered, is best. And it is no unwise choice to choose that 
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existence of that thing concerning which this is known, viz. 
that it is best it should be, and so is known in the whole to be 
most worthy to be chosen. On the contrary, it would be a 
plain defect in wisdom and goodness, for him not to choose it. 
And the reason why he might not order it, if he were able, 
would not be because he might not desire it, but only the 
ordering of that matter does not belong to him. But it is ne 
harm for Him who is, by right, and in the greatest propriety, 
the Supreme Orderer of all things, to order every thing in such 
a manner, as it would be a point of wisdom in Him to choose 
that they should be ordered. If it would be a plain defect of 
wisdom and goodness in a being, not to choose that that should 
be, which He certainly knows it would, all things corisidered, 
be best should be (as was but now observed) then it must be 
impossible for 2 Being who has no defect of wisdom and good- 
ness, to do otherwise than choose it should be; and that for 
this very reason, because He is perfectly wise and good. And 
if it be agreeable to perfect wisdom and goodness for him te 
choose that it should be, and the ordering of all things su- 
premely and perfectly belongs to him, it must be agreeable to 
infinite wisdom and goodness to order that it should be. If 
the choice is good, the ordering and disposing things according 


that should be, which i concer should be; and to choose the 


to that choice must also be good. It can be no harm in one. 


to whom it belongs “ to do his Will in the armies of heaven, 
and amongst the inhabitants of the earth,” to execute a good. 
volition. If this Will be good, and the object of his Will be, 
all things considered, good and best, then the choosing or will- 
ing it is not walling evil that good may come. And if so, then 
his ordering accordingly to that Will, is not doing evil, that good 
may come. : 

2. Itis not of a bad tendency, for the Supreme Being thus 
to order and permit that moral evil to be, which it is best 
should come to pass. For that it is of good tendency, is the 
very thing supposed in the point now in question.—Christ’s 
Crucifixion, though a most horrid fact in them that perpetra- 
ted it, was of a most glorious tendency as permitted and order- 
ed of God. 

3. Nor is there any need of supposing it proceeds from any 
evil disposition or aim; for by the supposition, what is aimed 
at is good, and good is the actual issue, in the final result of 
things.* 


* From the whole strain of our author’s defence of his principles, in reference 
to the existence of sin in the universe, though there are many excellent remarks 
interspersed, and sound reasoning as far as his data would admit, yet he is evi- 
dently embarrassed; makes concessions which his general principles of moral 
necessity did not require, and shelters himself under covers that afford him in re~ 
ality no effectual protection. To say, that the existence of sin is only a common 
difficulty, which belongs to every esi aaa though God is the author of sin, 
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Concerning Sin’s first Entrance into the World. 


The things which have already been offered, may serve 
to obviate or clear many of the objections which might be 


in some sense, yet he is not the agent, therefore the pares should be disliked and 
rejected, that though God wills the event of sin, yet he wills it not as an evil, but 
for excellent ends—that the events of moral evils are disposed by wisdom—that 
God may be the orderer and disposer of moral evil, which in the agent is infinitely 
evil, but in the orderer of it no evil at all—that in order to a thing being morally 
evil, it must be unfit and unsuitable, or of a bad tendency, or from an evil disposition'; 
but that in willing the event of sin neither can be attributed to God—that if a wise 
and man knew, with absolute certainty, that it would be best, all things consi- 
dered, there should be moral evil, he might choose that it should be so—that the 
reason why he might not order it, if he were able, would not be because he apt 
not desire, but only the ordering of that matter does not belong to him—and that 
jn the language of TurnBuLL, “there is no evil in the universe,—no absolute evil ; 
sing are evils only in a partial view, but with respect to the whole system they are 
not evil or mischievous, but goods, &c.” to say these things and more of a similar 
east, is not calculated to satisfy a mind that wants the best evidence which the 
nature of the case will admit ; and we strongly suspect, from his manner of writ- 
ing, that eg author’s. own mind was not satisfied with the solution which he has 
tem) te Ae. 
SER former notes we have had occasion only to explain principles adopted., 
ar to point out others either more evident or more radical, on which those of the 
author were founded, or with which they stood inseparably connected. Butat the 
close of the present section we feel ourselves obliged to attempt, at Ieast, the rec~ 
tification of his principles ; or, perhaps more properly, to point out other principles 
which we conceive are attended with no such embarrassment, are exposed to no 
self-contradiction, and which represent the great Supreme in a much more amia~ 
ble light. The task is indeed arduous; but let it not be thought impossible, nor 
let the imperfection of language be confounded with the inadequacy of principles. 
And while we solicit the candour of the reader—whereby he will be prepared to 
make such allowances as the nature of the subject requires, be prevented from 
drawing hasty conclusions of the impracticability of bringing the subject of enquiry 
to asatisfactory issue, or of presumption in attempting it—we no less demand a 
strictness of examination. The real enquirer after truth, the christian divine, and 
the moral philosopher, should be solicitous, not to have the “last word ” in con- 
troyersy, but to make all possible advances in ascertaining the genuine grounds of 


acknowledged truths, in discovering radical principles, and in ascertaining their — % Sh 


just bearings and tendencies, 


1. The true point of enquiry is—not whether they be moral evil, or whether __ 


God be just? but—how the actual existence of sin, or moral evil, in the universe, 
is to be reconciled with the moral perfections and character of God? Therefore, the 
thing wanted is a middle term, or argumentative medium, whereby it may be shewn 
that this Propositien is true, viz. There is no real inconsistence between the existence 
ef sin and the moral perfections of God. 

2. We may therefore consider the following propositions as first prineiples : 


AXIOMS. 
i. There does exist in the universe moral evil. 
II. God is. infinitely free from injustice, unholiness, and.all imperfections.— 


Henee, 
COROLLARY. 


There is no real inconsistence between the existence of moral eyil and the mo- 
ral perfections of God, 


____ 4 Now the question returns, What is the best evidence that there is no such 
utcompistency ? Those who are satisfied with these plain propesitions, the axiome: 
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raised concerning sin’s first coming into the world ; as though 
it would follow from the doctrine maintained, that God must 
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and corollary, may have the evidence of faith, that there is no inconsistence be 
tween the subject and predicate of the last proposition. They may know so much 
of God as to be asswred that the existence of sin in the world is no impeachment 
of the moral character of the Most High. For such evidence it behoves us to be 
thankful. Millions are now in heaven, who enjoyed no other evidence while on 
earth than that of faith. But this is no sufficient reason why those who have op+ 
portunity should make no further enquiries into the subject. Some, indeed, sup- 
pose that no rational evidence is in the present state attainable by man. But why 
any should so conclude it is difficult to say, except it be, that they wish to make 
their own minds the standard ofall others, or their own attainments the ne plus ultra 
of moral philosophy. Such persons are not likely to acknowledge or perceive the 
real evidence, on supposition that it is laid before them, as their minds will be 
strongly prejudiced against all reasoning on the subject. i 

4. One thing however is incontrovertible, as necessarily connected with the 
axioms, that the existence of moral evil, and the spotless and infinitely excellent 
moral character of God are perfectly consistent ; and therefore there must be some» 
where good evidence of it. And another thing is equally plain, that the brighter the 
evidence we have of the truth of the proposition which asserts the consistency of 
the two axioms, the more will be our acquaintance with God’s real character, and 
the real nature of sin, which all must allow to be advantageous. To which we 
may add ; that increased evidence of such a proposition is far from being injurious, 
may be further inferred from this consideration, that the higher any beings arise in 
holiness and happiness, the more clear will be that evidence to their view. 

5. Theterms of the question are so plain, and so generally understood, that 
it is scarcely necessary to notice them; we may however briefly observe, that 
moral evil is what stands in direct opposition to the moral character of God; and 
that this latter includes wniversal rectitude or holiness and perfect benevolence, 
Therefore, : 

POSTULATE. 

Whatever is perfectly consistent with universal rectitude, and perfect bene- 
volence, is consistent with the moral perfections of God. The reader will ob- 
serve, that what is asserted of rectitude and benevolence is different; the one is 
said to be universal and the other perfect only. Every attribute of Jehovah is in rr- 
SELF both perfect and universal ; but not RELATIVELY So, Thus his rectitude is 
both perfect in itself, and universal with respect to its object; but his benevolence 
however infinitely perfect, is restricted as to its objects, both in extent and in de- 
gree. And this restriction is necessary two ways: _ 5 

6. First, the objects of benevolence, at least in this world, compose a sys- 
tem; and every system, whether natural or moral implies a subordination and 
comparative superiority of parts ; therefore the very idea of a systematic whole im- 
plies a restriction of benevolence as to extent and degree. : 

7. Secondly, the exercise of benevolence is an exercise of will; and the ex- 
ercise of willimplies diversity of objects, and a preference of some rather than 
others, to occupy the more excellent parts of tive whole system ; so that perfect 
universality-or a strict equality of benevolence, without a distinguishing prefer- 
ence, is necessarily excluded by the very nature of benevolence in exercise. 

8. Divine benevolence, therefore, admits of gradations, from the smallest de. 
to the utmost extent of the system ; while rectitude admits of 
Were we to attempt an illustration of so abe s subject by 

i e might say, that rectitude in its exercise towar 8 the creatures, 
ae ome to a platrontac’ as widely extended as the universe, of infi- 
nitely perfect polish, and without a flaw in any part. Hence, in its exercise, it is 
universal as its objects ; and can no more admit of degrees, than a perfect polish 
can admit of flaws. On the contrary, benevolence may be compared to a cone, in 
an inverted form, the vertex of which is in contact with a point of that plane, and 
‘which, from the least possible degree, is capable of rising at sovereign pleasure, 
in its exercise towards the universe, to such a height, as that the base of it may 
be, or may not be, of equal extent with the plane below. _ pie 

9, From just views of benevolence we may infer, that its exercise is_ purely 
free, and undeserved by the creature ; being the fruit of will, choice, and sove- 


gree conceivable 
no such degree. 
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- moral i sin, through his so disposi rome 
should necessarily follow from his permission, that) 


reign pleasure, ‘The absence of it, with respect to creatures, implies no flaw in 
perfect rectitude. Every degree of benevolence, from the least to the greatest, 
must be altogether optional. Perfeet rectitude, with respect to od be 
and each individual creature, may subsist, without any more benevolence 
what is necessarily included in mere existence. __ ; a 
10. This being the case, the state of the universe in reference to t 
rectitude, and irrespective of benevolence, may be further compared to abalance 
preorti equilibrium. The least —. of benevolence’makes it prepondera 


~ 


portionally, in favour of virtue and happiness ; but without which weight n 

her could take place. 4 

~ 11. But, according to what has been said in a former note, every created be- 
ing is the subject of passive power; which, with respect to its influence on the 
creature, is, in some respect, the opposite of benevolence. In some, not in all 
respects. Benevolence is an exercise of will, and implies an agent ; but ive 
power is a quality or principle inseparable from every creature, and from the uni- 
verse at large. In reference to a former illustration, this may be compared to 
another cone exaetly opposite, the vertex of which, from below, meets that of 
the other in the same ne The intermediate point, and indeed every point in 
the same plane, may represent the perfect rectitude of God towards every indi- 
vidual ; the inverted cone above, divine benevolence ; the cone below, passive 
power, with its base necessarily equal to the whole plane, asit respects the created — 
universe. 

12, Henee we may say that the neutral state of any being is placed in the 
plane ; his degree of influence from passive power, Ae predisposing cause of 
vice, is represented by a corresponding given part of the cone below ; and his 
degree of predispesition to virtue from divine benevolence, is represented by a 
corresponding given part of the cone above. Or, to change the comparison, if a 
perfectly poised balance be made to represent perfect rectitude, then we may 
pose weights at each end in all possible proportions, from the smallest to the 
greatest. Passive power not being the effect of will, but of the relative nature 
ef things, and inseparably connected with one end of the balance, it is evident, 
that it can be counteracted in its tendency only by the weight of benevolence, or 
sovereign pleasure. Therefore, whoever on earth or in heaven, rises to, and is 
confirmed im virtue, his attainment must be the effect of mere benevolence. And 
whoever on earth or in hell, falls into, and is confirmed in vice, his deterio- 
ration must be the effect of passive power, as the predisposing cause of vice 
which nothing in the universe can counteract but sovereign, free, unmerited be- 
nevolence. : 

13. Consequently, all the good and happiness in the universe is the effect of 
benevolenee, or sovereign pleasure, and exists above the plane of perfect recti- 


tude ; but all the evil and misery in the world is the effect of passive power, in | 


union with free agency, and exists below the plane of rectitude. The one gene- 
yates virtue, and raises to happiness and heaven; the other generates vice, and 
sinks to misery i hell. 

14. Every thing in the universe planned, decreed, and e 
is a strueture of benevolence. All He effects is good, and vee eater The eat 
that exists is not his work. Benevolence has decreed an endless chain of antece- 
dents, including the natural and moral worlds ; and the consequents peculiar to 
them result therefrom with infallible certainty. But other antecedents, in this 
world and in hell, are constantly interposed by free agents under the influence of 
passive power, whose consequences also follow with equal infallible certainty. 
‘fo the eye of created intelligence these counter positions, and opposite con- 
sequents appear blended in an inextricable manner, like the different rays of light 
in the same pencil, different gases ina given space, and different subtle fluids in 
the same body. But to the eye of omniscience they appear perfectly distinct, in 
jes nature, in all their directions and bearings, in all their tendencies and 
effects. 

15. Instead, therefore, of saying, ‘ Thereis no evil in the uni ! 
should say, “ There is much evil in the universe; there is oe ant 
more in hell; but nome of God’s appointment, It is demonstrable, that passive’ 
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what has been said already, about’ such 
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power can no more be an object of appointment, than the most direct contradic- 


_ tions ; and yet it is equally demonstrable that such a principle is the inseparable 


concomitant of every creature. it is of prior consideration to moral agency ; for 
whatever is a property of a created nature as such, is of prior consideration to the 
agency of that creature. Consequently it is a property neither divinely appointed, 
nor yet a moral evil. 

16. Liberty, in one sense, bears the same relation to good and evil, as recti- 
tude does to benevolence and passive power. Liberty in itself is equally a me- 
dium between good and evil, as rectitude is between benevolence and passive 
power ; and the medium is of a nature perfectly distinct from both extremes. To 


which we may add, that Liberty united to, or under the influence of sovereign — 


benevolence, generates virtue; but Liberty united to, or under the influence of 
passive power, generates vice. 


_ 17. From the premises it may be seen, that the existence of all evil, and es- 
pecially moral evil, in the universe, is not inconsistent with the moral perfections 
of God. It is evident also that in no sense whatever, except by a total misapplica- 
tion of terms, can God be said to be “the author of sin.” Nor can it be said that 
God “ wills the event of sin ;” but the contrary is plain, that he does not will it, 
either in a decretive, a legislative, or any other sense. : 

18. The great source of confusion into which many authors have plunged 
themselves, is, that they draw too hasty an inference in attempting to make not 
hindering an event to be ultimately the same as willing it. Upon their data, indeed, 
it may be true, while they regard every event alike to be the effect of divine 
energy, and even the worst, in order to answer a good end. And this will al- 
ways be the case, for self-consistency requires it, until we see and acknowledge 
a metaphysical negative cause of moral evil, and an eternal nature of things antece- 
dent to all will, with their infallible effects, when not counteracted by sovereign 
benevolence. : 

19. Let us now view the subject in the light of terms a little different. Much 
error often arises through tke defect of language ; and where there is danger of 
misapprehension, it may be of use to change expressions. Hereby a difficult sub- 
ject may be taken by different handles, or a reader may apprehend it by one han- 

e, which he could not by another. Let us then substitute the word Equity instead 
of Rectitude, and undeserved favour instead of benevolence. : 


POSTULATE. 


Whatever is perfectly consistent with equity is also perfectly consistent with 
the moral character of God. ; 

20. Whatever is the pure effect of equity and the nature of things, or essential 
truth, united, cannot be inconsistent with the moral perfections of God , the ex- 
istence of moral evil in the universe is the pure effect of these: therefore the 
existence of moral evil in the universe cannot be inconsistent with the moral 


-perfections of God. 


21. The only ground of hesitation here is, How moral evil is the effect of 
equity and the nature of things? Liberty itself is a natural good, and therefore 
is the fruit of divine favour; and the mere ezercise of liberty must be ascribed to 
the same cause. But he who is hypothetically free to good, must be in like man- 
ner free to evil. Forthis hypothetical freedom either to good or to evil is what 
constitutes the morality of his acts of choice. Take away this hypothetical free- 
dom, and you take away the essence of moral agency. It is plain, then, that to 
possess this freedom and consequent moral agency, is not inconsistent with the 
equity, rectitude, or moral perfections of God. Yet it is demonstrable that free- 
dom cannot be influenced in its choice, so as to constitute it virtuous or vicious, 
holy or sinful, morally right or wrong, good orevil, but from two causes radi- 
cally ; divine favour and passive power. If the agent be under the influence of 
divine favour, a happy result, in the same proportion, is secured by the same es- 
sential truth as renders the choice o/ the great t am infallibly good; which no 
one will say is inconsistent with the divine perfections. For though favour raises 
the agent above what rigid or pure equity can do, there is no inconsistence between 
them, any more than between paying a jast debt and bestowing also a free gift 
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not proving God to be the Author of Sin, in any ill 
or in any such sense as to infringe any liberty of man, 

concerned in his moral agency, or capacity of blame, guilt, and 

punishment. 26 


- 


in addition. But if the agent be not under the influence of undeservec favou ; 

the only alternative is, that he most uecesserily be under the influence of yp = 

power, And as nothing can possibly secure a happy result but undeserved yu een 

or benevolent influence, a neg cause becomes an infallible ground of cer- % 9 
inty of an opposite result. in, . = 

- Be, When God gives to creatures what is their due, he deals with them in 1 

equity ; but when God gives them less grace than is pouty sufficient to secure 

from sin, or will in fuct do so, he gives them their due. ere it otherwise, it 

would be impossible for any to sin. If to give'them so much favour or benevo- 

lent influence as would actually preserve them from sin, were their due, it is plain 

that the God of equity would give them their due, and preserve them from sin 

accordingly. But the fact is widely otherwise. They are notall preserved from 

sin, though all might be, through the interposition of sovereign favour ; therefore 

itis not their due, or equity does not require it. 

23. If it be said, It is owing to their own fault ; itis very true. But how - 
came any creatures to be fauty ? God made angels and men upright ; and he has - 
always dealt with every creature, however debased by sin, in equity. He has_ a 
also given to every creature, capable of sinning, liberty unconstrained. He of- 
ten influences the disposition by benevolence; and the goodness of God, by 
providential and gracious dispensations, leadeth to repentance But never has 
be dealt with any unjustly) or given them less than their due Not a fallen spi- 
rit, however deeply sunk, can verify such a charge. Assuredly, they have 
destroyed themselves; but in God is the only help A principle of which God is 
not the author, as before explained, in union with the abuse of their liberty, 
satisfactorily accounts for the fact. Our evil is of ourselves ; but all our geod 
is from God. 

24. From what has been said we may safely draw this inference, that the 
existence of moral evil in the universe is not inconsistent with the moral perfec- ‘ 
tions of God. And the proposition would be equally true bad the proportion of 
moral evil been greater than itis But some will continue to cavil, if is proba- 
ble, because every objection is not professedly answered ; and some difficulties, or 
divine arcana, will always remain. They wiil still be asking, why benevolence is 
not more universal, and thereby moral evil altogether prevented? Why the cone 
(to which benevolence has been compared) is not a cylinder, whose base is com- 
mensurate with the plane of creatural existence, and whose top rises ad infini- 
tum? They might as well enquire, Why is not every atom a sun? Why not 
every drop an ocean? Why not every momentan age ? Why not every worm 
an angel? Why not the solar system as \arge as all material systems united ? 
Why the number of angels and men not a thousand times greater? And to com- 
plete the absurdity of demanding evidence for every thing, as an objection . 
against demonstrable truth, Why is not any given part on the surface of a cone, pois 
a cylinder, or a globe, not inthe centre? To all such inquiries—and if advanced ‘ 
as objections, impertinent enquiries—it is sufficient to reply, Infinite Wisdom has 
planned a universe, in which divine benevolence appears wonderfully conspicu- 
ous. and even the evils—whether natural or moral, which are intermixed, and 
which in their origin are equally remote from divine causation and from chance 
—are overruled, to answer purposes the most benevolent and the most wonder- d 
fully sublime. : 


$ 


COROLLARIES. 


1. The only possible way of avoiding the most ruinous consequences—mo- 
ral evil and misery—is to direct the will, through the instrumentality of its free- 
dom, to a state of union to God, submission to his will, and’an imitation of his 
moral perfections, according to his most merciful appointment. 

2. To creatures fallen below the line of rectitude, and yet the subjects of 
hope, prayer to God for grace, undeserved favour, or dsnbrolont influence, isan 
exercise the most becoming, a duty the most necessary and important, and a pri- 
vilege of the first magnitude.—W 
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But should it nevertheless be said, that if God, when he 
had made man, might so order his circumstances, that from 
these, together with his withholding further assistance and Di- 
vine Influence, his Sin would infallibly follow, why might not 
God as well have first made man with a fixed prevailing princi- 
ple of Sin in his heart ? 

I answer, 1. It was meet, if Sin did come into existence 
and appear in the world, it should arise from the imperfection 
which properly belongs to a creature, as such, and should 
appear so to do, that it might appear not to be from God as 
the efficient or fountain. But this could not have been, if man 
had been made at first with Sin in his heart; nor unless the 

abiding principle and habit of Sin were first introduced by an 

evil act of the creature. If Sin had not arisen from the im- 
perfection of the creature, it would not have been so visible, 
that it did not arise from God as the positive cause and real 
source of it.—But it would require room that cannot be here 
allowed, fully to consider all the difficulties which have been 
started concerning the first entrance of Sin into the world.— 
And therefore, ; 

2. I would observe, that objections against the doctrine 
that has been laid down in opposition to the Armznian notion 
of liberty, from these difficulties, are altogether impertinent ; 
because no additional difficulty is incurred, by adhering to a 
scheme in this manner differing from theirs, and none would 
be removed or avoided, by agreeing with, and maintaining 
theirs. Nothing that the Arminians say about the contin- 
gence or self-determinmg power of man’s will, can serve to 
explain, with less difficulty, how the first sinful volition of 
mankind could take place, and man be justly charged with the 
blame of it. To say, the will was self-determined, or deter- 
mined by free choice, in that sinful volition—which is to say, 
that the first sinful volition was determined by a foregoing sin- 
ful volition—is no solution of the difficulty. It is an odd way 
of solving difficulties, to advance greater, in order to it. To 
say, two and two make nine ; or, that a child begat his father, 
solves no difficulty: no more does it to say, the first sinful act 
of choice was before the first sinful act of choice, and chose- 
and determined it, and brought it to pass. Nor is it any bet- 
ter solution to say, the first sinful volition chose, determined, 
and produced ‘itself; which is to say, it was before it was. 
Nor will it go any further towards helping us over the diffi- 
culty to say, the first sinful volition arose accidentally, without 
any cause at all; any more than it will solve that difficult 
question, How the world could be made out of nothing ? to 
say, it came into being out of nothing, without any cause; as 
has been already observed. And if we should allow that the 
first evil volition should arise by perfect accident, without 
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any cause; it would relieve no difficulty, about God laying 
the blame of it to man, For how was man to blame for per- 
fect accident which had no cause, and which, therefore, he 
was not the cause of, any more than if it came by some exter- 
nal cause ?-—Such kind of solutions are no better than if some 
person, going about to solve some of the strange mathemati- 
cal paradoxes about infinitely great and small quantities—as, 
that some infinitely great quantities are infinitely greater than 
some other infinitely great quantities ; and also that some in- 
finitely small quantities are infinitely less than others, which 
yet are infinitely littlh—should say, that mankind have been 
under a mistake, in supposing a greater quantity to exceed a 
smaller ; and that a hundred, multiplied by ten, makes but a 
single unit.* . 


* On the subject of the origin of moral evil, our author is mote concise than 
usual. His design, in this very short section, is merely to shew, that the difficul- 
ties which have been started, concerning the first entrance of sin into the world, 
are such as cannot be discussed in a small compass; and, that the Arminian 
eause gains nothing by urging them. That cause has been sufficiently examined 
in several parts of this Enquiry ; but the true and precise origin of moral evil, re- 
quires further notice. It is indeed of infinitely greater importance to be ac- 
quainted with that celestial art, and that sacred influence, whereby we may 
emerge from the gulf of sin to holiness and heaven, than to be accurately versed 
in the science of its origination. And so it is far more important to see objects, 
and improve sight, than to be able to demonstrate the theory of vision ; to reco~ 
ver health, and to use it aright, than to have skill to ascertain the cause and the 
symptom of disease; to contribute vigorously in extinguishing a fire that 
threatens to destroy our dwellings and ourselves, than to know the author of the 
calamity ; to participate the effects of varied seasons, than to understand, astro- 
nomically, the precise reason of those variations. The mariner may navigate 
without knowing why his needle points to the north; and the celestial bodies in 
the solar system were as equally regular in their motions before Sir Isaac NEwTon 
had existence, as they have been since he has ascertained those laws and propor- 
tions according to which they move. And yet the science of optics is not use- 
less, the healing art is not to be despised, to discover an incendiary is desirable, 
and never is that philosopher, who attempts to ascertain the causes of natural 
phenomena, held up as blameworthy. In like manner, though millions are 
delivered from the influence of sin, and raised to the most exalted eminence of 
happiness, who never knew, or even sought to know, scientifically, the origina- 
tion of sin; this is no good reason that such knowledge is useless, or even un- 
important. As we do not wish to swell these notes unnecessarily, we beg leave 
to refer to what we have said elsewhere on the subject, particularly in notes on 
the former part of this Treatise, on Dr. Doppringe’s Lectures, and on a Sermon, 
concerning “ Predestination to Life,” second edition, in connection with what 
we now add. (See Doppr. Works, vol. iv. p. 333, &c. vol. v. p. 208, &e. 
Notes.)—As the basis of our present demonstration, we begin with proposing a 
few axioms. 


AXTOMS. 


1. No effect can exist without an adequate cause. On this truth are founded 
all reasonings and all metaphysical evidence. 

2. Sin is an effect and has a cause. On this truth are founded. all moral 
means and all religious principles. 

3. The origin of moral evil cannot be moral evil; or, the cause of sin can- 
not be sin itself. Except we admit this, the same thing may be and not be, at 
the same time, and in the same respect—the same thing may be sin and no sin— 
cause and no cause—or, contrary to the first axiom, a contingent event may be 
the cause of itself, or may exist without an adequate cause. 
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SECT. AL. 


OF a@ supposed Inconsistence between these Principles and God's 
moral Character. 


The things which have been already observed, may be 
sufficient to answer most of the objections, and silence the 


4. Thereis no positive cause but what is ultimately from God. If otherwise, 
something positive may begin to be without a positive cause; or, something may 
exist without an adequate cause ; which is the same as an effect to exist without 
a cause, contrary to the first axiom. 

&. There may be a negative metaphysical eause, where there is no decretive 
divine operation to effect it. Were there no negative metaphysical causes, such 
ideas as absence, ignorance, folly, weakness, and the like, could have no meta- 

hysical effects, contrary to universal experience. And we must renounce all 
ideas of congruity to suppose that such things are the mere effects of divine de- 
cree and operation. : 

Having premised these positions as axioms not to be disputed, we proceed 
to make a few observations, which, though equally true, may not be equally ob- 


vious. 


be either a positive or negative cause. If positive, it would be ultimately from 
God, but this would exclude ea moral alternative, the very essence of moral agency, 
and consequently be incompatible with the existence of mora evil. But if a ne- 
gative cause, it must ultimately be referred to the prime negative cause, which 
can be no other than passive power, as before explained ; which is nothing in- 
dependent of positive existence; and consequently can have no effect but in 
union with positive existence. 

7. It remains, then, that the origin of moral evil is a compound of two causes 
at least. Yet not more than two; because, as we shall see, these are sufficient, 
and more would be superfluous in order to produce the effect. 

8. Now the question remains, What are these compounded principles? Are 
they two positive causes, two negatives, or one of each? They cannot be twe 
positive causes ; for then they might be ultimately reduced to one, the first cause ; 
as before proved, gr. 4,6. Nor can they be two negative ones; for ultimately 
there is but one cause properly negative. Consequently, 

9. The first entrance of sin into the world, or the true and precise origin of moral 
evil, may be found in two causes wnited: the one positive and the other negative. 
But neither ef which is morally good or morally evil; if the cause were morally 
good, the effect could not be morally bad; and if morally evil, it would be con- 
trary to the third axiom, and to common sense. These two causes are, first, 
Liberty, a cause naturally good ; secondly, passive power, a cause naturally evil.— 
And these two causes are as necessary for the production of moral evil, as two 
parents for the production of a human being according to the laws of nature. 

9, Dr. CLarxe, whose brief account has been more implicitly admitted than 
any other, says, that moral evil “ arises wholly from the ABUSE of Liberty; whick 
God gave to his creatures for other purposes, and whichit was reasonable and fit to 
give them for the perfection and order of the whole creation, only they, contrary 
te God’s intention and command, have abused what was necessary for the perfece 
tion of the whole, to the corruption and depravation of themselves.” This extract 
from Dr. CLARKE (in his Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, p. 
113, 5th edit.) has been advanced by celebrated writers, as “ containing all that 
ean be advanced with certainty” on the subject. But surely thase minds must be 
easily satisfied who can be satisfied with such evidence. Dr. Cuan KE allows and 
proves, that liberty is a perfection rather than an evil. How came it then to pro- 
duce evil? He answers, “This arises wholly from the abuse of liberty.” But 
what is the cause of this effect galled “ the abuse of liberty 2% This im fact isthe 
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6. The origin of moral evil cannot be ene principle. For were it one, it must — 
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great exclamations of Arminians against the Calvinists, from 
the supposed inconsistence of Calvinistic principles with the 


whole of the difficulty, and yet he leaves it untouched. The free agent fails in the 
exercise of liberty ; this failure is an effect ; but there is no effect without a cause ; 
therefore this failure must ie ape and this cause (not the abuse of liberty) 
must bring us to the origin of moral evi : ™ 
10. What Dr. CLARKE has left untouched may yet be ascertained. We think 


~ it has been fairly excluded, by what has been already advanced, from every 


except Liberty and Passive Power, Therefore, the abvse of liberty can arise 

regia ni , ae how can this operate as a cause of the abuse of liberty? 
In order to answer this question, we must recollect what liberty itself is, viz. a 
natural power or instrument of the mind, capable of producing moral effects.— 
Not a self-determining power, which would be contrary to the first axiom ; and which 
our author has abundantly demonstrated to be full of contradictions, and an ut- 
ter impossibility. It must then be determined by motives. But motives, as before 
shown (ina former note) are the objects of choice in union with the state of the 
mind, as a compound effect. Now the cause why the real good, suppose the chief 
good, which is absolutely unchangeable, is not chosen, and an inferior good ap- 


pears at the instant of choice preferable, and is in fact preferred, must arise from 


that part of the motive which is the state of the mind. : 

11. Now there are only two states of the mind conceivable whereby liberty 
can be influenced ; the one a state naturally evil; the other a state morally good. 
Were we to say that the state was morally evil at the first entrance of sin, we 
should contradict the third axiom. And were we to say that the cause was only 


. naturally good, we should contradict the first axiom. Therefore the cause of the 


abuse of liberty is a state naturally evil. No other cause can possibly be assigned, 
without involving a contradiction. But what isa state naturally evil, and without 
any mixture of moral evil? It can be no other but astate under the influence of 
what we call passive power. 

12. Let us view the subject in another light. Perfect liberty, in reference to 
virtue and vice, the scale of merit and demerit, and its attendant degrees of hap- 
piness or misery, is a MEDIUM, standing between all extremes—between virtue 
and vice, merit and demerit, happiness and misery. If we regard divine rectitude 
or equity according to a former simile, in reference to the moral system, as an 
universal plane, liberty may be said to coincide with it. And being a natural per- 
fection, or, when exerted, a good which has a positive cause, it is the effect of be- 
nevolent energy. If the mind be under unmerited, sovereign, benevolent influ- 
ence, its liberty attaches itself to real good ; then the agent rises on the scale of 
excellence, and therefore of happiness. But if the mind be under passive influ- 
ence, or the influence of passive power, (a depraved nature and confirmed vicious 
habits being now out of the question) its liberty attaches itself to apparent good, 
in opposition to real; then vice is generated, the agent sinks on the scale of dete- 
rioration, and consequently of misery. 

13. It appears, then, that the will, in the exercise of its freedom, when pro- 
ducing moral effects, is the instrument of the disposition ; and that the character 
of the effect bears an infallible and exact proportion to that of the predisposing 
cause. Yet the will in the exercise of choice is so free, that all constraint, coac- 
tion, and impulse, are entirely excluded from that which constitutes the morality 
of the act. Here lies the essence of moral agency ; and the ground of account- 
ableness. The agent hasa moral alterative ; 1F he be DIFFERENTLY MINDED he 
may choose otherwise than he actually does. If undor benevolent influence he 
will, in proportion, infallibly choose aright ; if under equitable, passive influence, 
the apparent good will not be the real one, and consequently the choice will be 
morally bad. Means, objects perfectly suitable and sufficient, are exhibited to 
view ; but these of themselves siies never determine the will, otherwise the 
same effect would always follow the same means. Temptations also are pre- 
sented ; these in like manner of themselves never determine the will, otherwise 
temptation and sin would be infallibly connected. Then the holy Jesus could not 
have withstood the numerous and powerful solicitations of the tempter. But 
why did he withstand all? Because objects of temptation did not constitute 
the whole of motives; because objects operate according to the state of the 
mind ; and because in him benevolent influence counteracted passive power. 
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moral perfections of God, as exercised in his government of 


~ mankind. The consistence of such a doctrine of necessity as 


has been maintained, with the fitness and reasonableness of 


Hence, when the prince of this world came, he found nothing in him; and 
hence he rose to the greatest height of vlory, having ‘fa name above every 
name,” , 

14. There is no end of objections and cavils, however demonstrative the 

proof; for such there have been against all the first principles of religion—the be- 
ang of God—a revelation of his will to the human race—the doctrine of a future 
state, &c. Xe. Some may say, Why should sin be made to originate in these two 
things, liberty and passive power? We answer, It has been demonstrated, that 
all metaphysical, positive and negative, causation, in reference to moral evil, is 
reducible to these two ; and therefore they might as well ask, Why one and one 
make two, rather than any other number ? 
; 15. Others may say, Why not preceed from God alone ? They might as well 
ask, Why is not the sun the cause of darkness? Love, the cause of enmity ? 
Wisdom, the cause of folly? Happiness, the cause of misery? Order, the cause 
of confusion? But the effect, it may be said, isthe same. We reply, the assig- 
nation of a cause, whether true or false, does not alter the nature of phenomena. 
it would be, indeed, a strange phenomenon, hitherto unknown, and unknowable, 
for an hypothesis, however demonstrable, to alter the natwre of the things in ques- 
tion. The effects are the same. Very true. But the question is not about the EFr- 
¥ECTS; the enquiry is about the érue cause of those effects, in opposition to false 
philosophy. The effect of moral evil is misery, or deserved suffering. Now does 
it make no difference, in justifying the ways of God to men, whether a rational, 
immortal being suffer deservedly or wndeservedly 2 To suffer for moral evil, is to 
suffer deservedly ; but were sin and suffering from God alone, or the effect of con- 
stituted laws, this could not be the case. To say, that this partial suffering may 
be ultimately counterbalanced by a restoration, is begging the question, that there 
will be a restoration. And if there were, what is it better than an apology for 
past injustice ?_ To suffer wndeservedly. is to suffer unjustly ; and to punish at all 
isan act of injustice, if undeserved, as well as to punish for ever. eypenee 

16. It may be againasked, What advantage is there in fixing on this origin 
of moral evil, rather than another? We reply by putting another Te Why 
should we put up with a false cause assigned for any thing? Surely, phenomena 
more interesting, more alarming in their nature, and more awful in their conse- 


“quences, than moral evils, cannot arrest human observation. And it would be 


passing strange to suppose, that the ascertaining of their true cause and origin is 
not animportant part of philosophy, and deserving of the closest investigation. 
What can be more dishonourable to the moral character of Deity, than to make 
sin originate in his will alone ? Or, if this be its origin, how preposterous to call 
it moral evil, as distinguished from natural ? How cruel and unjust, beyond pre- 
eedent, to punish it ; and how absurd the idea of threatening punishment for what 
was irreversibly appointed. (es ; : ot 

17. Some may say, Why may we not be satisfied with the idea of permission ? 
if properly understood, we acknowledge that this goes a considerable way. But 
we suspect, few seem acquainted with the full implication of the term. God per- 
mits, True ; if by it we mean he does not hinder. The free agent acts amiss when 
he is not hindered. This only shews, that God might hinder if he pleased ; but it 
assigns no cause «hy the agent acts amiss. Permitting, or not hindering, IMPLIES 
a cause distinct from divine causation. And the question returns, what is the 
cause of sin taking place when not hindered ? In ‘vain do we fixon chance, or a 
self-determining power; these explain nothing, and in fact are nothing, as our 
author has demonstrated various ways. In vain do we say, sin arises from the 
abuse of liberty. For the question recurs, What is the cause of that abuse? If 
this be not explained, nothing is effected. In vain shall we say, It proceeds from 
the cause of causes. For that cause is good only, From such a cause only good can 
preceed ; and to ascribe sin to this cause is as proper as to say that moral evil is u 
good thing, and ought to be rewarded rather than punished. If this be not a re- 
provable mode of calling “ evil good, and good evil,” (Isai. v, 20.) we know rot 


what is. 
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God’s commands, promises and threatenings, rewards and 
e punishments, has been particularly considered. The cavils 
as of our opponents, as though our doctrine of necessity made 
ae God the author of sin, have been answered ; and also their 
i e objections against these principles, as ineonststent with God’s 
i” sincerity, in his counsels, invitations, and persuasions, has been . 
_ already obviated, in what has been observed respecting the 
consistence of what Calvinists suppose, concerning the secret 
and revealed will of God. By that it appears, there is no a 
repugnance in supposing it may be the secret will of God, that . 
his ordination and permission of events should be such, that | 
it shall be a certain consequence, that a thing never will come 
to pass; which yet itis man’s duty to do, and so God’s precep- 
tive will, that he should do; and this is the same thing as to 
say, God may sincerely command and require him to do it. 
And if he may be sincere in commanding him, he may, for 
;, the same reason, be sincere in counselling, inviting and using 
persuasions with him to doit. Counsels and invitations are 
q manifestations of God’s preceptive will, or of what God loves, 
z and what is in itself, and as man’s act, agreeable to his heart ; 
and not of his disposing will, and what he chooses as a part of 
his own infinite scheme of things. It has been particularly : 
shewn, Part LUI. Sect. IV. that such a necessity as has been 
maintained, is not inconsistent with the propriety and fitness of 
divine commands; and for the same reason, not inconsistent 
with the sincerity of invitations and counsels, in the Corollary 
at the end of that Section. Yea, it hath been shewn, Part III. - | 
Sect. VII. Corol. 1. that this objection of Arminians, concerning 7 
the sincerity and use of divine exhortations, invitations and 
counsels, is demonstrably against themselves. 
= Notwithstanding, I would further observe, that the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the sincerity of counsels, invitations and 
persuasions with such an antecedent known fixedness of all 
events as has been supposed, is not peculiar to this scheme, 


COROLLARIES. 


18. Those who renounce the idea of passive power, as before explained, and 
its influence on the mind of a free agent, as a negative metaphysical cause ; can 
never find the true, philosophical cause of vice and sin, and consequently of de- 
served suffering. As soon might they ascertain the laws of the planetary motions, 
while rejecting the principle of gravitation. If it be asked, Wat is the link of 
connection between this principle and the event? We reply, Essential truth, the 
same truth as connects 2--2—=4, or 2—1=1. 

19. Those who renounce a sovereign, benevolent, physical, holy influence on 
the mind can never find the true, philosophical origin of virtue and holiness, and 
consequently happiness. 

20, From the premises we infer, that the highest wisdom, the best interest, 
and the greatest honour of a rational and accountable being, is to employ his li- 
berty, and all his powers, in the way of absolute submission to the divine will ; in 
supreme affection, fear and love, to the infinite majesty and self-existeni excel- 
lence of God ; and in’ the way of humble and diligent obedience, according to the 
manifestation which God has made of himself,—W. ; 
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as distinguished from that of the generality of Arminians, which 


acknowledge the absolute foreknowledge of God: and there-_ 


fore, it would be unreasonably brought as an objection against 
my differing from them. ‘The main seeming difficulty in the 
case is this: that God, in counselling, inviting and persuading, 
makes a shew of aiming at, seeking and using endeavours for 
the thing exhorted and persuaded to; whereas, it is impossi- 
ble for any intelligent being truly to seek, or use endeavours 
for a thing, which he at the same time knows, most perfectly, 
will not come to pass ; and that it is absurd to suppose he makes 
the obtaining of a thing his end, in his calls and counsels, which 
he, at the same time, infallibly knows will not be obtained by 
these means. Now, if God knows this, in the utmost certain- 
ty and perfection, the way by which he comes by this know- 
ledge makes no difference. If he knows it is by the necessity 
which he sees in things, or by some other means ; it alters not 
the case. But it is in effect allowed by Arminians themselves, 


that God’s inviting and persuading men to do things, which he, 
at the same time, certainly knows will not be done, is.no evi- 


dence of insincerity; because they allow, that God has a cer- 
tain foreknowledge of all sinful actions and omissions. And as 
this is implicitly allowed by most Arminzans, so all that pretend 
to own the scriptures to be the word of God, must be constrain- 
ed to allow it.—God commanded and counselled Pharach to 
let his people go, and used arguments and persuasions to in- 
duce him to it; he laid before him arguments taken from his 
infinite greatness and almighty power, (Hzod. vii. 16.) and 
forewarned him of the fatal consequences of his refusal from 
time to time; (chap. viil. 1, 2, 20, 21. chap. ix. 1,—5. 13,—17. 
and x. 3,6.) Hecommanded Moses, and the elders of Israel, 
to go and beseech Pharaoh to let the people go; and at the 
same time told them, he knew surely that he would not com- 
ply with it. (Exod. ii. 18, 19.) “And thou shalt come, thou 
and the elders of Israel, unto the king of Egypt, and you shall 
say unto him; the Lord God of the Hebrews hath met with 
us; and now let us go, we beseech thee, three days’ journey 
into the wilderness, that we may sacrifice unto the Lord our 
God :” and, “I am sure, that the king of Egypt will not let you 
go.” So our blessed Saviour, the evening wherein he was be- 
trayed, knew that Peter would shamefully deny him before 
the morning: for he declares it to him with asseverations, to 
shew the certainty of it; and tells the disciples, that all of them 
should be offended because of him that night; (Matt. xxvi. 31, 
_—35. John xiii. 38. Luke xxii. 31,—34. John xvi. 32.) And yet 
it was their duty to avoid these things ; they were very sinful 
things, which God had forbidden, and which it was their duty 
to watch and pray against; and they were obliged to do so 
from the counsels and persuasions Christ used with them, at 
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that very time, so to do; (Matt. xxvi. 41.) “ Watch and 
ray, that ye enter not into temptation.” So that what 
difficulty there can be in this matter, it can be no ob- 
- jection against any principles which have been maintained 
in opposition to the principles of Arminians; nor does it any 
---: more concern me to remove the difficulty, than it does them, or 
deed all, that call themselves Christians, and acknow ‘ 
_ the divine authority of the scriptures.— Nevertheless, this 1 
ter may possibly (God allowing) be more particularly and 
largely considered in some future discourse on the doctrine of 
Ng predestination.* 
But I would here observe, that however the defenders of 
that notion of liberty which I have opposed, exclaim against 
the doctrine of Calvinists, as tending to bring men into doubts 
concerning the moral perfections of God: it is their scheme, 
and not the scheme of Calvinists, that indeed is justly charge- 
. able with this. For it is one of their most fundamental points, 
Re that a freedom of will consisting in self-determination, without 
all necessity, is essential to moral agency. ‘This is the same 
thing as to say, that such a determination of the will, without 
all necessity, must be in all intelligent beings, in those things, ‘ 
wherein they are moral agents, or in their moral acts : and from . a 
this it will follow, that God’s will is not necessarily determined, 
in any thing he does, as a moral agent, or in any of his acts 
that are of a moral nature: So that in all things wherein he. ~ 
acts holily, justly and truly, he does not act necessarily ; or 


his will is not necessarily determined to act holily and justly ; 
because, if it were necessarily determined, he would not be a 
moral agent in thus acting: his will would be attended with 
necessity ; which, they say, is inconsistent with moral agency : 
“« He can act no otherwise ; he is at no liberty in the affair; he 
is determined by unavoidable invincible necessity: therefore 
such agency is no moral agency ; yea, no agency at all, pro- 
perly speaking: a necessary agent is no agent: he being pas- 
sive, and subject to necessity, what he does is no act of his, but . 
an effect of a necessity prior to any act of his.” This is agree- 
able to their manner of arguing. Now then, what is become 
of all our proof of the moral perfections of God? How can 
we prove, that God certainly will, in any one instance, do that 
which is just and holy ; seeing his will is determined in the . 
matter by no necessity? We have no other way of proving - 4 
that any thing certainly will be, but only by the necessity of 
the event. Where we can see no necessity, but that the thin 
may be, or may not be, there we are unavoidably left at a loss. 
. 
. 
| 


___ * It does not appear that the author did any thing more towards accomplish- 
ing this design, than to pen some thoughts, probably with a view to an elaborate 
treatise, which are included in his Miscellaneous Remarks and Observations. 
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moral perfections of God, but the way that Mr. Cuune proyes_ 
them, (p. 252, 261—263, of his Tracts,) viz. that God must, 
necessarily, perfectly know, what is most worthy and valuable 
in itself, which, in the nature of things, is best and fittest to be 
done. And, as this is most eligible in itself, he, being omnis- 
cient, must see it to be so; and being both omniscient and 
self-sufficient, cannot have any temptation to reject it; and 
so must necessarily will that which is best. And thus, by 
this necessity of the determination of God’s will to what 
is good and best, we demonstrably establish God’s moral char- 
acter. 

Corol. From what has been observed, it appears, that most 
of the arguments from scripture which Arminians make use 
of to support their scheme, are no other than begging the ques- 
tion. For in these they determine in the first place, that with- 
out such a freedom of will as they hold, men cannot be proper 


moral agents, nor the subjects of command, counsel, persuasion, _ 


invitation, promises, threatenings, expostulations, rewards and 
punishments; and that without such freedom it 1s to no purpose 
for men to take any care, or use any diligence, endeavours or 
means, in order to their avoiding sin, or becoming holy, escap- 
ing punishment, or obtaining happiness: and having supposed 
these things, which are grand things in question in the debate, 
then they heap up scriptures, containing commands, counsels, 
calls, warnings, persuasions, expostulations, promises and threat- 
enings; as doubtless they may find enough such ; (the bible 
being confessedly full of them, from the beginning to the end) 
and then they glory, how full the scripture is on their side, how 
many more texts there are that evidently favour their scheme, 
than such as seem to favour the contrary. But let them first 
make manifest the things in question, which they suppose and 
take for granted, and shew them to be consistent with them- 
selves ; and produee clear evidence of their truth; and they 
have gained their point, as all will confess, without bringing one 
scripture. For none denies, that there are commands, counsels, 
promises, threatenings, &c. in the bible. But unless they do 
these things, their multiplying such texts of scripture is insigni- 
ficant and vain. sarge 

It may further be observed, that such scriptures as they 
bring, are really against them, and not for them. As it has 
been demonstrated, that it is their scheme, and not ours, is in- 
consistent with the use of motives and persuasives, or any moral 
means whatsoever, to induce men to the practice of virtue, or 
abstaining from wickedness. Their principles, and not ours, 
are repugnant to moral agency, and inconsistent with moral 
government, with law or precept, with the nature of virtue or 


We have no other way properly and truly to demonstrate the _ 
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vice, reward or punishnrent, and with every thing whatsoever ‘ 


of. amoral nature, either on the part of the moral governor, er 
in the state, actions or conduct of the subject. ; 


; , _- 
_ SECT? XIL ; | 
Of a supposed Tendency of these Principles to Atheism and 
Licentiousness. 


age 


_ If any object against what has been maintained, that it 
tends to Atheism; 1 know not on what grounds such an ob- 
jection can be raised, unless it be, that some Atheists have 
held a doctrine of necessity which they suppose to be like this. 
But if it be so, I am persuaded the Arminians would not look 
upon it just that their notion of freedom and contingence 
should be charged with a tendency to all the errors that ever 

-any embraced, who have held such opinions. The Stock 
philosophers, whom the Calvinists are charged with agreeing 
with, were no Atheists, but the greatest Theists, and nearest 
akin to Christians in their opinions concerning the unity and 
the perfections of the Godhead, of all the heathen philoso- 
phers. And Epicurus, that chief father of Atheism, maintain- 
ed no such doctrine of necessity, but was the greatest main- 
tainer of contingence. 

The doctrine of necessity, which supposes a necessary con- 
nection of all events, on some antecedent ground and reason 
of their existence, is the only medium we have to prove the 
being of God. And the contrary doctrine of contingence, 
even as maintained by Arminians (which certainly implies or 
infers, that events may come into existence, or begin to be, 
without dependence on any thing foregoing, as their cause, 
ground or reason) takes away all proof of the being of God; 
which proof is summarily expressed by the apostle, in Rom. i. 
20. And this is a tendency to Atheism with a witness. So that, 
indeed, it is the doctrine of Arminians, and not of the Calvin- 
ists, that is justly charged with a tendency to Atheism ; it being 
built on a foundation that is the utter subversion of every de- 
monstrative argument for the proof of a Deity; as has been 
shewn, Part II. Sect. III. 

And whereas it has often been said, that the Calvinistic 
doctrine of necessity saps the foundations of all religion and 
virtue, and tends to the greatest licentiousness of practice : 
this objection is built on the pretence, that our doctrine ren- 
ders vain all means and endeavours, in order to be virtuous 
and religious. Which pretence has been already particularly 
considered in the fifth Section of this Part ; where it has been 
demonstrated, that this doctrine has no such tendency ; but 
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that such a tendency is truly to be charged on the contrary Se 

doctrine: inasmuch as the notion of contingence which ther 
doctrine implies in its certain consequences, overthowa ay ee Tey 

connection in every degree, between endeavour and event, a 
means and end. 3 

And besides, if many other things, which have been ob- 

served to belong to the Arminian doctrine, or to be plain con- 
sequences of it, be considered, there will appear just reason 
to suppose, that it is that which must rather tend to licentious- 
ness. Their doctrine excuses all evil inclinations, which men 
find to be natural; because, in such inclinations, they are not 
self-determined, as such inclinations are not owing to any 
choice or determination of their own wills. Which leads men 
wholly to justify themselves in all their wicked actions, so far as 

_ natural inclination has had a hand in determining their wills to 
the commission of them. Yea, these notions, which suppose 
moral necessity and inability to be inconsistent with blame or 
moral obligation, will directly lead men to justify the vilest acts 
and practices, from the strength of their wicked inclinations _ 
of all sorts; strong inclinations inducing a moral necessity; — 
yea, to excuse every degree of evil inclination, so far as this 
has evidently prevailed, and been the thing which has deter- 
mined their wills: because, so far as antecedent inclination de- 
termined the will, so far the will was without liberty of indif- 
ference and self-determination. Which, at last, will come to 
this, that men will justify themselves in all the wickedness they 
commit. It has been observed already, that this scheme of 
things exceedingly diminishes the guilt of sin, and the diffe- 
rence between the greatest and smallest offences ;* and if it 
be pursued in its real consequences, it leaves room for no such 
thing as either virtue or vice, blame or praise, in the world. 
tAnd again, how naturally does this notion of the sovereign. 
self-determining power of the will, in all things virtuous or vi- 
cious, and whatsoever deserves either reward or punishment, 
tend to encourage men to put off the work of religion and vir- 
tue, and turning from sin to God ; since they have a sovereign 
power to determine themselves, just when they please ; or if not, 

- they are wholly excusable in going on in sin, because of their 
inability to do any other. : 

If it should be said, that the tendency of this doctrine of 

necessity to licentiousness appears, by the improvement many 
at this day actually make of it, to justify themselves in their 
dissolute courses; I will not deny that some men do unrea- 
sonably abuse this doctrine, as they do many other things 
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which are true and excellent in their own nature; but I deny, 
that this proves the doctrine itself has any tendency to licen- 
tiousness. I think the tendency of doctrines, by what now 
appears in the world, and in our nation in particular, may much 
more justly be argued from the general effect which has been 


‘seen to attend the prevailing of the principles of Arminians, 


and the contrary principles; as both have had their turn of 
general prevalence in our nation. If it be indeed, as is pre- 
tended, that Calvinistic doctrines undermine the very founda- 
tion of all religion and morality, and enervate and disannul all 
rational motives to holy and virtuous practice ; and that the 
contrary doctrines give the inducements to virtue and goodness 
their proper force, and exhibit religion in a rational light, tend- 
ing to recommend it to the reason of mankind, and enforce it 
in a manner that is agreeable to their natural notions of things: 
I say, if it be thus, it is remarkable, that virtue and religious 
practice should prevail most, when the former doctrines, so in- 
consistent with it, prevailed almost universally: and that ever 


since the latter doctrines, so happily agreeing with it, and of 


so proper and excellent a tendency to promote it, have been 
gradually prevailing, vice, profaneness, luxury and wickedness 
of all sorts, and contempt of all religion, and of every kind of 
seriousness and strictness of conversation, should proportiona- 
bly prevail ; and that these things thould thus accompany one 
another, and rise and prevail one with another, now fora whole 
age together! It is remarkable, that this happy remedy (dis- 
covered by the free enquiries, and superior sense and wisdom 
of this age) against the pernicious effects of Calvinism, so in- 
consistent with religion, and tending so much to banish all 
virtue from the earth, should, on so long a trial, be attended 
with no good effect; but that the consequence should be the 
reverse of amendment; that in proportion as the remedy 
takes place, and is thoroughly applied, so the disease should 
prevail; and the very same dismal effect take place, to the 
highest degree, which Calvinistic doctrines are supposed to 
have so great a tendency to; even the banishing of religion 
and virtue, and the prevailing of unbounded licentiousness of 
manners! If these things are truly so, they are very remarka- 
ble, and matter of very curious speculation. 
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SECT. XIII. 


Concerning that Objection against the Reasoning, by which the 
Calvinistic doctrine is supposed, that it is metaphysical and 
abstruse. 


It has often been objected against.the defenders of Cal- 
vinistic principles, that in their reasonings they run into nice 
scholastic distinctions, and abstruse metaphysical subtilties, 
and set these in opposition to common sense. And it is pos- 
sible, that after the former manner, it may be alledged against 
the Reasoning by which I have endeavoured to confute the 
Arminian scheme of liberty and moral agency, that it is very 
abstracted and metaphysical. Concerning this, I would observe 
the following things : 

1. If that be made an objection against the foregoing rea- 
soning, that it is metaphysical, or may properly be reduced 
to the science of metaphysics, it is a very impertinent objec- 
tion ; whether it be so or no, is not worthy of any dispute or 
controversy. If the reasoning be good, it is as frivolous to 
enquire what science it is properly reduced to, as what lan- 
guage it is delivered in: and for a man to go about to confute 
the arguments of his opponent, by telling him, his arguments 
are metaphysical, would be as weak as to tell him, his argu- 
ments could not be substantial, because they were written 
in French or Latin. The question is not, whether what is said 
be metaphysics, physics, logic, or mathematics, Latin, French, 
English, or Mohawk? But whether the Reasoning be good, 
and the arguments truly conclusive? The foregoing arguments 
are no more metaphysical, than those which we use against the 
Papists, to disprove their doctrine of transubstantiation ; alledg- 
ing it is inconsistent with the notion of corporeal identity, that 
it should be in ten thousand places at the same time. It is by 
metaphysical arguments only we are able to prove, that the ra- 
tional soul is not corporeal, that lead or sand cannot think ; that 
thoughts are not square or round, or do not weigh a pound. 
The arguments by which we prove the being of God, if handled 
closely and distinctly, so as to shew their clear and demonstra- 
tive evidence, must be metaphysically treated. It is by meta- 
physics only that we can demonstrate, that God is not limited 
to a place, or isnot mutable ; that he is not ignorant, or forget- 
ful ; that it is impossible for him to lie, or be unjust ; and that 
there is one God only, and not hundreds or thousands. And, 
indeed, we have no strict demonstration of any thing, ex- 
cepting mathematical truths, but by metaphysics. We can 
have no proof that is properly demonstrative of any one 
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proposition, relating to the being and nature of God, his crea- 
tion of the world, the dependence of all things on him, the 
nature of bodies or spirits, the nature of our own souls, or 
any of t reat truths of morality and natural religion, but 
what is metaphysical, I am willing my arguments should be 
brought to the test of the strictest and justest reason, and 
that a clear, distinct, and determinate meaning of the terms 
I use, should be insisted on; but let not the whole be re- 
jected, as if all were confuted, by fixing on it the epithet me- 


ae , 
II. If the reasoning which has been made use of, be in 
some sénse metaphysical, it will not follow that therefore it 
must need be abstruse, unintelligible, and akin to the jargon 
of the schools. I humbly conceive the foregoing reasoning, 
at least to those things which are most material belonging to 
it, depends on no abstruse definitions, or distinctions, or terms 
without a meaning, or of very ambiguous and undetermined 
signification, or any points of such abstraction and subtilty, as 
tends to involve the attentive understanding in clouds and 
darkness. There is no high degree of refinement and ab- 
struse speculation in determining that a thing is not before it is, 
and so cannot be the cause of itself; or that the first act 
of free choice, has not another act of free choice going be- 
fore that to excite or direct it; or in determining that no 
choice is made while the mind refrains in a state of absolute 
indifference ; that preference and equilibrium never co-exist ; 
and that therefore no choice is made in a state of liberty, con- 
sisting in indifference: and that so far as the will is deter- 
mined by motives, exhibiting and operating previous to the 
act of the will, so far it is not determined by the act of the 
will itself; that nothing can begin to be, which before was not, 
without a cause, or some antecedent ground or reason, why 
it then begins to be ; that effects depend on their causes, and 
are connected with them; that virtue is not the worse, nor 
sin the better, for the strength of inclination, with which it is 
practised, and the difficulty which thence arises of doing other- 
wise ; that when it is already infallibly known that the thing 
will be, it is not contingent whether it will ever be or no; or 
that it can be truly said, notwithstanding, that it is not neces- 
sary it should be, but it either may be, or may not be. And the 
like might be observed of many other things which belong to 
the foregoing reasoning, nit 

__ If any shall still stand to it, that the foregoing reasoning 
is nothing but mere metaphysical sophistry: and that it must 
be so, that the seeming force of the arguments all depends 
en some fallacy, and while that is hid in the obscurity, which 
always attends a great degree of metaphysical abstraction and 
refinement ; and shall be ready to say, ** Here is indeed some- 
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thing tends to confound the mind, but not to satisfy it: for 
who can ever be truly satisfied in it, that men are fitly blamed 
or commended, punished or rewarded for those volitions 
which are not from themselves, and of whose existence they 
are not the causes. Men may refine, as much as they please, 
and advance the abstract notions, and make out a thousand 
seeming contradictions, to puzzle our understandings ; yet 
there can be no satisfaction in such doctrine as this: the na- 
tural sense of the mind of man will always resist it.* I hum- 
bly conceive, that such an objector, if he has capacity, and 
humility, and calmness of spirit sufficient, impartially and 
thoroughly to examine himself, will find that he knows not 
really what he would be at; and indeed, his difficulty is no- 
thing but a mere prejudice, from an inadvertent customary 


* A certain noted author of the present age says, the arguments for necessi- 
ty are nothing but quibdling, or logomachy, using words without a meaning, or begging 
the question.—I do not know what kind of necessity any authors to whom he may 
have reference, are advocates for; or whether they have managed their arguments 
well or ill. As to the arguments [ have made use of, if they are quibbles they may 
be shewn to be so: such knots are capable of being untied, and the trick and 
cheat may be detected and plainly laid open. If this be fairly done, with respect 
to the grounds and reasons I have relied upon, I shall have just occasion, for the 
future, to be silent, if not to be ashamed of my argumentations. Iam willing my 
proofs should be thoroughly examined ; and if there be nothing but begging the 
question, or mere logomachy, or dispute of words, let it be made manifest, and 
shewn how the seeming strength of the argument depends on my using words with- 
out a meaning, or arises from the ambiguity of terms, or my making use of words 
in an indeterminate and unsteady manner; and that the weight of my reasons 
rest mainly on such a foundation: and then I shall either be ready to retract what 
I have urged, and thank the man that has done the kind part, or shall be justly ex- 
posed fer my obstinacy. : gas ie? : : 

The same author is abundant in appealing, in this affair, from what he calls 
logomachy and sophistry, to experience.—A person can experience only what passes 
in his ownmind. But yet, as we may well suppose, that all men have the same 
human faculties ; so a man may well argue from his own experience to that of 


~ others, m things that shew the nature of these faculties, and the manner of their 


operation. But then one has as good a night to alledge his experience as another, 
As to my own experience, I find, that in innumerable things I can do as I will; 
that the motions of my body, in many respects, instantaneously follow the acts of 
my will concerning those motions ; and that my will has some command of my 
thoughts ; and that the acts of my will are my own, i. e. that they are acts of my 
will, the volitions of my own mind; or, in other words, that what I will, I will; 
which, I presume, is the sum of what others experience in this affair. But as to 
finding, by experience, that my will is originally determined by itself ; or that, my 
will first choosing what volition there shall be, the chosen volition accordingly 
follows ; and that this is the first mse of the determination of my will in any affair; 
or that any volition arises in my mind contingently ; Ideclare, I know nothing in 
myself, by experience, of this nature , and nothing that ever I experienced, carries 
the least appearance or shadow of any such thing, or gives me any more reason to 
suppose or suspect any such thing, than to suppose that my volitions existed twen- 
ty years before they existed. It is true, I find myself possessed of my volitions 
before I can see the effectual power of any cause to prod uce them, for the power 
and efficacy of the cause is not seen but by the effect, and this, for ought I know, | 
may make some imagine that volition has no cause, or that it producesitself. But 
I have no more reason from hence to determine any such thing, than I have to de- 
termine that I gave myself my own being, or that I came into being accidentally 
without a cause, because I first found myself possessed of being before I had 
knowledge of acause of my being. 
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use of words, in a meaning that is not clearly understood, nor 
carefully reflected upon. Let the objector reflect again, if he 
has candout and patience enough, and does not scorn to be at 
the trouble of close attention in the affair.—He would have a 
man’s volition be from himself. Let it be from himself most 
primarily and originally of any way conceivable ; that is, from 
his own choice ; how will that help the matter as to his being 
justly blamed or praised, unless that choice itself be blame- 
worthy or praiseworthy ? And how is the choice itself (an ill 
choice, for instance) blameworthy according to these princi- 
ples, unless that be from himself too, in the same manner ; 
that is, from his own choice? But the original and first de- 
termining choice in the affair is not from his choice: his choice 
is not the cause of it. And if it be from himself some other 
way, and not from his choice, surely that will not help the 
matter. If it .be not from himself of choice, then it is not 
from himself voluntarily : and if so, he is surely no more to 
blame, then if it were not from himself at all. It is vanity to 
pretend it is a sufficient answer to this to say, that it is nothing 
but metaphysical refinement and subtility, and so attended 
with obscurity and uncertainty. 


es If it be the natural sense of our minds that what is blame- 


worthy in aman must be from himself, then it doubtless is 
also, that it must be from something bad in himself, a bad 
choice, or bad disposition. But then our natural sense is, that 
this bad choice or disposition is evil in itself, and the man 
blameworthy for it on its own account, without taking into our 
notion of its blameworthiness, another bad choice, or disposi- 
tion going betore this, from whence this arises: for that it is 
ridiculous absurdity, running us into an immediate contradic- 
tion, which our natural sense of blameworthiness has nothing 


to do with, and never comes into the mind, nor is supposed ~ 


in the judgment we. naturally make of the affair. As was 
demonstrated before, natural sense does not place the moral 
evil of volitions and dispositions in the cause of them, but the 
nature of them. An evil thing being rrom a man, or from 
something antecedent in him, is not essential to the original 
notion we have of blameworthiness: but it is its being the 
choice of the heart; as appears by this, that if a thing be 
from us, and not from our choice, it has not the nature of 
blamewortliness or ill desert, according to our natural sense.— 
When a thing is from a man, in that sense, that it is from his 
will or choice, he is to blame for it, because his will is mv rv: 
so far as the will is im it, blame is im it, and no further. Neither 
do we go any further in our notion of blame to enquire whether 
the bad will be rrom a bad will: there is no consideration of 
‘the original of that bad will; because, according to our natu- 


ral apprehension, blame originally consists in it. Therefore a— 
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thing being from a man, is a secondary consideration in the 
notion of blame or ill desert. Because those things, in our 
external actions, are most properly said to be from us, which 
are from our choice; and no other external actions, but those 
that are from us in this sense, have the nature of blame ; and 
they indeed, not so properly because they are from us, as be- 
cause we are i them, i. e. vur wills are in them; not so much 
because they are from some property of vurs, as because they 
are our properties. 

However, all those external actions being truly from us, 
as their cause ; and we being so used, in ordinary speech, and 
in the common affairs of life, to speak of men’s actions and 
conduct which we see, and which affect human society, as de- 
serving ill or well, as worthy of blame or praise ; hence it is 
come to pass, that philosophers have incautiously taken all 
their measures of good and evil, praise and blame, from the 
dictates of common sense, above these overt acts of men; to 
the running of every thing into the most lamentable and dread- 
ful confusion. And, therefore, I observe, 

III. It isso far from being true (whatever may be pre- 
tended) that the proof of the doctrine which has been main- 
tamed, depends on certain abstruse, unintelligible, metaphysi- 
cal terms and notions ; and that the Arminian scheme, without 
needing such clouds and darkness for its defence, is supported 
by the plain dictates of common sense ; that the very reverse 
is most certainly true, and that to a great degree. It is fact, 
that they, and not we, have confounded things with meta- 
physical, unintelligible notions and phrases, and have drawn 
them from the light of plain truth into the gross darkness of 
abstruse metaphysical propositions, and words without a 
meaning. Their pretended demonstrations depend very much 
on such unintelligible, metaphysical phrases, as_self-determi- 
nation and sovereignty of the will; and the metaphysical sense 
they put on such terms as necessity, contingency, action, agency, 
&ec. quite diverse from their meaning as used in common 
speech; and which, as they use them, are without any con- 
sistent meaning, or any manner of distinct consistent ideas ; 
as far from it as any of the abstruse terms and _ perplexed 
phrases of the peripatetic philosophers, or the most unintelli- 
gible jargon of the schools, or the cant of the wildest fana- 
tics. Yea, we may be bold to say, these metaphysical terms, 
on which they build so much, are what they use without know- 
ing what they mean themselves ; they are pure metaphysical 
sounds, without any ideas whatsoever in their minds to answer 
them ; inasmuch as it has been demonstrated, that there can- 
not be any notion in the mind consistent with these expres- 
sions, as they pretend to explain them; because their ex- 
planations destroy themselves. No such notions as imply 
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self-contradiction, and . area: and this a great many 
ways, can subsist in the mind; as there can be no idea of a 
whole which is less than any of its parts, or of solid extension 
without dimensions, or of an effect which is before its cause.— 
Arminians improve these terms terms of art, and in their 
metaphysical meaning, to advance and establish those 
which are contrary to common-sensc, in a high degree. 
instead of the ptain-vatgar notion of liberty, v man 
kind, in every part of the face of the earth, and in all ages, 
have ; consisting in opportunity to do as one pleases; they 
have introduced a new strange liberty, consisting in indiffe- 
rence, contingence, and sel{-determination; by which they 


ren 


involve themselves and others in great obscurity, and mani- ~ 


fold gross inconsistence. So, instead of placing virtue and 
vice, as common sense places them very much, in fixed bias 
and inclination, and greater virtue and vice in stronger and 
more established inclination; these, through their refinings 
and abstruse notions, suppose a liberty consisting in indifle- 
rence, to be essential to all virtue and vice. So they have 
reasoned themselves, not by metaphysical distinctions, but 
metaphysical confusion, into many principles about, moral 
agency, blame, praise, reward, and punishment, which are, 
as has been -shewn, exceeding contrary to the common sense 
of mankind ; and perhaps to their own sense, which governs 
them in common life. be 2a8 


SECT. XIV. 
The Conclusion. 


Whether the things which have been alledged, are lia- 
ble to any tolerable answer in the way of calm, intelligible 
and strict reasoning, | must leave others to judge: but lam 
sensible they are lable to one sort of answer. It is not un- 
likely that some, who value themselves on the supposed ra- 
tional and generous principles of the modern fashionable di- 
vinity, will have their indignation and disdain raised at the 
sight of this discourse, and on perceiving what things are 
pretended to be proved in it. And if they think it worthy of 
being read, or of so much notice as to say much about it, 
they may probably renew the usual exclamations, with addi- 
tional vehemence and contempt, about the fate of the heathen, 
Horsns’ Necessity, and making men mere machines ; accu- 
mulating the terrible epithets of fatal, unfrustrable, inevitable, 
wresistible, &c. and it may be, with addition of horrid and 
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blasphemous ; and perhaps much skill may be used to set forth 
things which have been said, in colours which shall be shock- 
ing to the imaginations, and moving to the passions of those, 
who have either too little capacity or too much confidence of 
the opinions they have imbibed, and contempt of the contra- 
ry, to try the matter by any serious and circumspect exami- 
nation.* Or difficulties may be stated and insisted on, whieh 
do not belong to the controversy ; because, let them be more 
or less real, and hard to be resolved, they are not what are 
owing to any thing distinguishing of this scheme from that 
of the Arminians, and would not be removed nor diminished 
by renouncing the former, and adhering to the latter. Or some 
particular things may be picked out which they may think will 
sound harshest in the ears of the generality ; and these may 
be glossed and descanted on with tart and contemptuous words ; 
and from thence, the whole discourse may be treated with tri- 
umph and insult. 3 

It is easy to see how the decision of most of the points 
in controversy between Calvinists and Arminians, depends 
on the determination of this grand article concerning the Free- 
dom of the Will requisite to moral agency ; and that by clear- 
ing and establishing the Calvinistic doctrine in this point, the 
chief arguments are obviated by which Arminian doctrines 
in general are supported, and the contrary doctrines demon- 
stratively confirmed. Hereby it becomes manifest, that God’s 
moral government over mankind, his treating them as moral 
agents, making them the objects of his commands, counsels, 
calls, warnings, expostulations, promises, threatenings, rewards 
and punishments, is not inconsistent with a determining dispo- 
sal of all events, of every kind, throughout the universe, i 
his Providence; either by positive efficiency or permission. 
Indeed such:an universal determining Providence, infers some 
kind of necessity of all events, such a necessity as implies an 
infallible previous fixedness of the futurity of the event: 
but no other necessity of moral events, or volitions of intelli- 
gent agents, is needful in order to this, than moral necessity ; 


* A writer of the present age, whom I have several times had occasion to 
mention, speaks once and again of those who hold the doctrine of Necessity as 
scarcely worthy of the name of philosophers. Ido not know whether he has re- 
spect to any particular notion of necessity that some may have maintained ; and, if 
so, what doctrine of necessity it is that he means. Whether I am worthy of the . 
name of a philosopher or not would be a question little to the present purpose. 
If any, and ever so many, should deny it, I should not think it worth while to en- 
ter into a dispute on that question: though, at the same time, I might expect some 
better answer should be given to the arguments brought for the truth of the doc- 
trine I maintain ; and I might further reasonably desire, that it might be consider- 
cd whether it does not become those who are truly worthy of the name of philoso- 
phers to be sensible that there isa difference between argument and contempt ; yea, 
and a difference between the contemptibleness of the person that argues and the 


inconelusiveness of the arguments he offers. 
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* 
only are objections of this kind against the doctrine of an unt- 7 
versal determining Providence, t ed by wha ‘bee 
but the truth of such a doetrine is demonstrated. As it 
been demonstrated, that the futurity of all future events is es- | 
tablished by previous necessity, either natural or moral; so it . 
is manifest, that the sovereign Creator and Disposer of the — 
world has ordered this necessity, by ordering his-own conduct, 
either in designedly acting, or forbearing to aet. For, as the 
being of the world is from God, so the circumstances in which ws 
it had its being at first, both negative and positive, must be 
ordered by him, in one of these ways; and all the necessary 
consequences of these circumstarices, must be ordered by him. 
And God’s active and positive interpositions, after the world 
was created, and the consequences of these interpositions ; 
also every. instance of his forbearing to interpose, and the we 
sure consequences of this forbearance, must all be determined 
according to his pleasure. And therefore every event, which 
is the consequence of any thing whatsoever, or that is connect~ 
ed with any foregoing thing or circumstances, either positive 
or negative, as. the ground or reason of its existence, must be 
ordered of God; either by a designing efficiency and interpo- 
sition, or a designed forbearing to operate or interpose. But, — 
as has been proved, all events whatsoever are necessarily con- 


nected with something foregoing, either positive or negative, ) 
7 


which is the ground of its existence. It follows, therefore, that 
the whole series of events is thus connected with something in. 
the state of things either positive or negative, which is origi- 
nal in the series; 7. e. something which is connected with no- 
thing preceding that, but God’s own immediate conduct, either 
his acting or forbearing to act. From whence it follows, that 
as God designedly orders his own conduet, and its connected 
consequences, it must necessarily be, that he designedly orders: 
all things, 

_ The things which have been said, obviate some of the 
chief objections of Arminians against the Calvinistic doctrine 
of the dotal depravity and corruption of man’s nature, whereby 
his heart is wholly under the power of sin, and he is utterly un- 
able, without the interposition of sovereign grace, savingly to 
love God, believe in Christ, or do any thing that is truly good 
and acceptable in God’s sight. For the main objection against 
this doctrine, that it is inconsistent with the freedom of man’s 


will, consisting in indifference and self-determining power; be- 
cause it su 


tl 


pposes man to be under a necessity of sinning, and 
rat God requires things of him, in order to his avoiding eter- 4 
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nal damnation, which he is unable to do; and that this doctrine 
___ is wholly inconsistent with the sincerity of counsels, invitations, 
_&e. Now, this doctrine supposes no other necessity of sinning, 
7 _ ‘than a moral necessity ; which, as has been shewn, does not at 
all excuse sin; and supposes no other inability to obey any com- 
mand, or perform any duty even the most spiritual and exalted, 
but a moral inability, which, as has been proved, does not 
excuse persons in the non-performance of any good thing, or 
a make them not to be the proper objects of commands, coun- 
sels and.invitations. And, moreover, it has been shewn, that 
there is not, and never can be, either in existence, or so much 
as in idea, any such freedom of will, consisting in indifference 
“E. and self-determination, for the sake of which, this doctrine of 
origmal sin is cast out; and that no such freedom is neces- 
sary, in order to the nature of sin, and a just desert of punish- 
ment. a 
The things, which have been observed, do also take off 
th» main objections of Arminians against the doctrine of 
efficacious grace; and, at the same time, prove the grace of 
God in a sinner’s conversion (if there be any grace or divine 
‘influence in the affair) to be efficacious, yea, and irresistible 
too, if by irresistible is meant, that which is attended with a 
moral necessity, which it is impossible should ever be vio- 
lated by any resistance. The main objection of Arminians 
against this doctrine is, that it is inconsistent with their self- 
determining freedom of will; and that it is repugnant to the 
nature of virtue, that it should be wrought in the heart by the 
determining efficacy and power of another, instead of its be- 
ing owing to a self-moving power ; that, in that case, the good 
which is wrought, would not be our virtue, but rather God’s 
virtue ; because not the person in whom it is wrought is the de- 
: termining author of it, but God that wrought it mhim. But 
the things which are the foundation of these objections, have 
been considered ; and it has been demonstrated, that the liberty 
of moral agents does not consist in self-determining power ; and 
that there is no need of any-such liberty, in order to the nature 
of virtue; nor does it at all hinder but that the state or act of 
the will may be the virtue of the subject, though it be not from 
self-determination, but the determination of an intrinsic cause ; 
even so as to cause the event to be morally necessary to the 
subject of it.—And as it has been proved, that nothing in the 
state or acts of the will of man is contingent ; but that, on the 
conirary, every event of this kind is necessary, by a moral ne- 
cessity ; and has also been now demonstrated, that the doctrine 
of an universal determining providence, follows from that doc- 
trine of necessity, which was proved before: and so that God 
= does decisively in his providence, order all the volitions of mo- 
& ral agents, either by positive influence or permission : and it 


» 
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being allowed, on all fads, 5 eg os does i ae 7 
er 1h Be. [Or ee 


of man’s virtuous volitions, 


some positive influence, and not by mere perm , asin the 
affair of a sinful volition : if we put these things together, it will a 
follow, that God’s assistance or i e mus rl 


and decisive, or must be attende a moral ny 
the event ; and so that God gives virtue, holiness and conversion 
sinners, by an influence which determines the effect, in such 
manner, that the effect will infallibly follow by a moral neces- 
sity: which is what Calvinists mean by efficacious and irresis- 
tible grace. _ ; 
The things which have been said, do likewise answer the 
chief objections against the doctrine of God’s universal and 
absolute decree, and afford infallible proof of this doctrine ; 
and of the doctrine of absolute, eternal, personal election in 
particular. The main objections against these doctrines are, 
that they infer a necessity of the volitions of moral agents, and 
of the future moral state and acts of men; and so are not con- 
sistent with those eternal rewards and punishments, which are 
connected with conversion and impenitence : nor can be made 
to agree with the reasonableness and sincerity of the precepts, 
calls, counsels, warnings and expostulations of the word of 
God; or with the various methods and means of grace, which 
God uses with sinners to bring them to repentance ; and the 
whole of that moral government, which God exercises towards 
mankind: and that they infer an inconsistence between the 
seeret and revealed will of God ; and make God the author of 
sin. But all these things have been obviated in the preced- 
ing discourse. And the certain truth of these doctrines, con- 
cerning God’s eternal purposes, will follow from what was just 
now observed concerning God’s universal providence ; how it 
infallibly follows from what has been proved, that God orders 
all events, and the volitions of moral agents amongst others, 
by such a decisive disposal, that the events are infallibly con- 
nected with his disposal. For if God disposes all events, so 
that the infallible existence of the events is decided by his 
providence, then, doubtless, he thus orders and decides things 
knowingly, and on design. God does not do what he does, nor 
order what he orders, accidentally and unawares; either with- 
out or beside his intention, And if there be a foregoing de- 
sign of doing and ordering as he does, this is the same with a. 
purpose or decree. And as it has been shewn, that nothing is 
new to God, in any respect, but all things are perfectly and 
equally in his view from eternity; hence it will follow, that his 
designs or purposes are not things formed anew, founded on 
any new views or appearances, but are all eternal purposes. 
And as it has been now shewn, how the doctrine of determin- 
ing efficacious grace certainly follows from things proved in 
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the foregoing discourse ;_ hence will necess ollow the 
_ doctrine of particular, eternal, absolute election. For if men 
re made true saints no otherwise than as God makes them so 


* 


and distinguishes them from others, by his efficacious power 


and influence, that decides and fixes the event; and God thus 
makes some saints, and not others, on design or purpose, and 
(as has been now  beeriath no designs of God are new; it 
follows, that God thus distinguished from others, all that ever 
become true saints, by his eternal design or decree. I might 
also shew, how God’s certain foreknowledge must suppose an 
absolute decree, and how such a decree can be proved to a 
demonstration from it: but that this discourse may not be 
lengthened out too much, that must be omitted for the pre- 
sent.* > 
From these things it will inevitably follow, that however 
Christ in some sense may be said to die for all, and to redeem 
all visible Christians, yea, the whole world by his death; yet 
there must be something particular in the design of his death, 
with respect to such as he intended should actually be saved 
thereby. As appears by what has been now shown, God has 
the actual salvation or redemption of a certain number in his 
proper absolute design, and of a certain number only; and 
therefore such a design only can be prosecuted in any thing 
God does, in order to the salvation of men. God pursues a 
proper design of the salvation of the elect in giving Christ to 
die, and prosecutes such a design with respect to no other, 
most strictly speaking; for it is impossible that God should 
prosecute any other design than only such as he has: he cer- 
tainly does not, in the highest propriety and strictness of 
speech, pursue a design that he has not. And indeed, such a 
particularity and limitation of redemption will as infalhbly fol- 
low from the doctrine of God’s foreknowledge, as from that of 
the decree. For it is impossible, in strictness of speech, that 
God should prosecute a design, or aim at a thing, which he at 
the same time most perfectly knows will not be accomplished, 
as that he should use endeavours for that which is beside his 
decree.t ° 


* Certain foreknowledge does imply some necessity. But our author is not 
sufficiently guarded, or else not sufficiently explicit, when he says, that foreknow- 
ledge must suppose an absolute decree. Forcertainty or hypothetical necessity, 
may arise from the nature of things, and from negative causes, as well as from a de- 


cree. If, indeed, the remark be limited to the subject immediately preceding it is ~ 


an important truth.—W. : es ° 
+ The terms design and endeavours are not sufficiently discriminating. It is 
here supposed that it is unworthy of God to use endeavours which are beside his de- 


ree, or to prosecute a design which he knows will not be accomplished, Is it not 


a matter of plain fact that he uses endeavours which are beside his decree, and 
prosecutes a design which he knows will not be accomplished, through the whole 


‘system of legislation and government? Is it not the very design of legislation and 


‘overnment to prevent crimes as well as to punish them, and to promote obedience 
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By the things which have been proved, are obviated some 
of the main objections against the doctrin 


e of the infa 
e of the 


and necessary perseverance of s 
foundations of this doctrine are estab! 
judices of Armimians against this doe 
they suppose such a necessary infallible 
repugnant to the freedom of the will; : owing 
to man’s own self-determining power he first becomes virtuou 
and holy : and so, in like manner, it must be left a thing con- 
tingent, to be determined by the same freedom of will, whether 
he will persevere in virtue and holiness; and that otherwise 
his continuing stedfast in faith and obedience would not be 
his virtue, or at all praiseworthy and rewardable ; nor could 
his perseverance be properly the matter of divine commands, 
counsels and promises, nor his apostacy be properly threaten- 
ed, and men warned against it. Whereas, we find all these 
things in scripture: there we find stedfastness and persever- 
ance in true Christianity, represented as the virtue of the 
saints, spoken of as praiseworthy in them, and glorious rewards ™ 
promised to it; and also find, that God makes it the subject | 
of his commands, counsels and promises ;.and the contrary, of 
threatenings and warnings. But the foundation of these ob- 
jections has been removed, by shewing that moral necessity — 
and infallible certainty of events is not inconsistent with these 
things; and that, as to freedom of will lying in the power of 
the will to determine itself, there neither is any such thing, 

is there any need of it, in order to virtue, reward, commands, 
counsels, &c. 

And as the doctrines of efficacious grace and absolute 
election do certainly follow from the things proved in the pre- 
ceding discourse ; so some of the main foundations of the 
doctrine of perseverance are thereby established. If the 
beginning of true faith and holiness, and a man becoming a 
true saint at first, does not depend on the self-dete: 2 
power of the will, but on the determining efficacious grace of 
God; it may well be argued, that it is also with respect to 
men being continued saints, or persevering in faith and holi- 
ness. The conversion of a sinner being not owing to a man’s 
self-determination, but to God’s determination, and. eternal 
election, which is absolute, and depending on the sovereign 
will of God, and not on the free will of man; as is evident 
from what has been said: and it being very evident from the . 
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and conformity to law? Legislative design, therefore, is not accomplished in the 
commission of crimes, otherwise the legislator, as such, could not find fault for 

breach of law. Our Lord used endeavowrs with the inhabitants of Jerusalem, &c. — 
beside his decree, yet with perfect propriety. If we keep in mind that the divine 
will subsists under two relations, according to the two-fold state of man, who is 
at once a subject of decree and a subject of government, we shall see the propri 


ety of calling it decretive and recteral,—W. 


ness, is. also an election of them to eternal salvation : hence 


their appointm« salvation must also be absolute, and not 
depending Pu PP cent, self-determining will. From all 
which it 


it follows, he Ais absolutely fixed in God’s decree, that 
all true saints shall persevere to actual eternal salvation. | 
But I must leave all these things to the consideration of the 


impartial reader ; and when he has maturely weighed them, I 


would propose it to his consideration, whether many of the first 
reformers, and others that succeeded them, whom God in their 
day made the chief pillars of his church, and the greatest in- 
struments of their deliverance from error and darkness, and of 
e support of the cause of piety among them, have not been 
njured, in the contempt with which they have been treated by 
many late writers, for their teaching and maintaining such doc- 
trines as are commonly ealled Calvinistic. Indeed, some of 
these new writers,at the same time that they have represented the 
doctrines of these ancient and eminent divines as in the highest 
degree ridiculous, and contrary to common sense, in an osten- 
tation of a very generous charity, have allowed that they were 


honest: well-meaning men; yea, it may be some of them, as® 


though it were in great condescension and compassion to them, 
have allowed, that they did pretty well for the day in which they 
lived, and considering the great disadvantages they laboured 


- under ; when, at the same time, their manner of speaking has 


naturally and plainly suggested to the minds of their readers, 


that they were persons, who—through the lowness of their ge- 


_ nius, and the greatness of the bigotry with which their minds 


were shackled, and their thoughts confined, living in the gloomy 


_ eaves of superstition—fondly embraced, and demurely and zea- 
-lously taught the most absurd, silly, and monstrous opmions, 


worthy of the greatest contempt of gentlemen possessed of 
that hoble and generous freedom of thought, which happily 
prevails in this age of light and enquiry. When, indeed, such 
is the case that we might, if so disposed, speak as big words as 
they, and on far better grounds. And really all the Arminians 
on earth. might be challenged without arrogance or vanity, to 
make these principles of theirs, wherein they mainly differ from 


_ their fathers, whom they so much despise, consistent with com- 


mon sense ; yea, and perhaps to produce any doctrine ever em- 
braced by the blindest bigot of the church of Rome, or the 
most ignorant Mussuiman, or extravagant enthusiast, that 
might be reduced to more demonstrable inconsistencies, and 


-repugnancies to common sense, and to themselves; though 


their inconsistencies indeed may not lie so deep, or be so artfully 
‘yelled by a deceitful ambiguity of words, and an indeterminate 


signification of phrases. [ will not deny, that these gentle- 
men, many of them, are men of great abilities, and have 
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been helped to higher attainments in philosophy, 
ancient divines, and have done grea ‘ice to th 
God 


_ points in divinity, must be owing to son 


- alteration so often spoken of as worthy to be greatly rejoiced | 


ome respects: but I humbly con 
ing their fathers, with such magist 
perior wisdom. se , 
It may also be worthy of consideration, v mreat 
alteration which has been made in the state of things in our na- — 
tion, and some other parts of the Protestant world, in this and 
the past age, by exploding so generally Calvinistic doctrnes—an 


in by the friends of truth, learning, and virtue, as an instance of ‘ 
the great increase of light in the Christian Church—be ind 
a happy change, owing to any such cause as anincrease of true 
knowledge and understanding in the things of religion; or 
whether there is not reason to fear, that it may be owing to some - 
Worse cause. - 
And I desire it may be considered, whether the boldness 
of some writers may not deserve to be reflected on, who have 
not scrupled to say, that if these and those things are true 
(which yet appear to be the demonstrable dictates of reason, 
as well as the certain dictates of the mouth of the Most High) + 
then God is unjust, and cruel, and guilty of manifest deceit 
and double dealing, and the like. Yea, some have gone so _ 
far as confidently to assert, that if any book which pretends 
to be Scripture, teaches such doctrines, that alone is sufficient = 
warrant for mankind to reject it,as what cannot be the word of 
God. Some, who have not gone so far, have said, that if the — 
Scripture seems to teach any such doctrines, so contrary to z 
reason, we are obliged to find out some other interpretation 
of those texts, where such doctrines seem to be exhibited. | 
Others express themselves yet more modestly: they express 
a tenderness and religious fear, lest they should receive and 
teach any thing that should seem to reflect on God’s more 
character, or be a disparagement to his oe of administra- 
tion, in his moral government ; and therefore express them- _ 
selve as not daring to embrace some doctrines, though they 
seem to be delivered in Scripture, according to the more 
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obvious and natural construction of the words. But indeed it 
would shew a truer modesty and humility, if they would more 
entirely rely on God’s wisdom and discernment, who knows * 
infinitely better than we what is agreeable to his own perfec- = 
tions, and never intended to leave these matters to the decision 
of the wisdom and discernment of men ; but by his own unetr- 
ing instruction, to determine for us what the truth is ; knowing = 
how little our judgment is to be depended on, and how ex- = 
tremely prone vain and blind men are to err in such matters. “ = . 
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The truth of the case is, that if the Scripture plainly 
iught the opposite doctrines to those that are so much re. 


e A ian doctrine of free will, and others de- — 
ould be the greatest of all difficulties 
Scriptures, incomparably greater than its con- 
ny, ithe most mysterious of those doctrines of the 
mers, which our late freethinkers have so superciliously 
; exploded. Indeed, it is a glorious argument of the divinity of 
* the holy Scriptures, that they teach such doctrines, which in one 
age and another, through the blindness of men’s minds, and 
= strong prejudices of their hearts are rejected, as most absurd and 
. unreasonable, by the wise and great men of the world; which 
yet, when they are most carefully and strictly examined, appear 
to be exactly agreeable to the most demonstrable, certain, and 
4 natural dictates of reason. By such things it appears, that 

“ the foolishness of God is wiser than men.” (1. Cor. i. 19, 20.) 
Y “For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise; I will 

bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent. Where is 
the wise! Where is the scribe! Where is the disputer of this 
world! Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world ? 
And as it was in time past, so probably it will be in time to come, 
as it is also written, (ver. 27—29.) “ But God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world, to confound the wise: and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world, to confound the 
things that are mighty: and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath God chosen: yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that are; that no flesh 

should glory in his presence.” Amen, 
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ite SECT. XV. 
Containing Remarks on “ Essays on the Principles of Morali- 
ty and Natural Religion,” in a letter toa Minister of the 
Church of Scotland.* z 
* - 
REV. SIR, inal 
The intimations you have given me of the use which has 


by some been made of what I have written on the Freedom 


of the Will, &c. to vindicate what is said on the subject of lib- 
erty and necessity, by the Author of “ Essays on the Principles 
of Morality and Natural Religion,” has occasioned my read- 
ing this Author’s Essay on that subject with particular care and 
attention. And I think it must be evident to every one, that 
has read both his Essay and my Enquiry, that our schemes are 
exceedingly different from each other. The wide difference 
appears particularly in the following things. oe 

This author supposes, that such a necessity takes place 
with respect to all men’s actions as is inconsistent with liberty,? 
and plainly denies that men have any liberty in acting. Thus 
(p. 168.) after he had been speaking of the necessity of our 
determinations, as connected with motives, he concludes with 
saying, ‘In short, if motives are not under our power or direc- 
tion, which is confessedly the fact, we can at bottom have no 
uipeRTY.” Whereas, I have abundantly expressed it as my 
mind, that man, in his moral actions, has true liberty; and that 


the moral necessity which universally takes place, is not in the — 


least inconsistent with any thing that is properly called liberty, 
and with the utmost liberty that can be desired, or that can 
possibly exist or be conceived of. 

I find that some are apt to think, that in that kind of mo- 
ral necessity of men’s volitions, which I suppose to be univer- 
sal, at least some degree of liberty is denied ; that though it be 
true I allow a sort of liberty, yet those who maintain a self-de- 
termining power in the will, and a liberty of contingence and 
indifference, hold an higher sort of freedom than I do: but I 
think this is certainly a grea t mistake. 


*The ‘ Essays” to which this Appendix relates, were the production of 


Lord Kames. 
+P. 160, 161, 164, 165, and many other places. 
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of men’s volitions that I maintain is inconsistent 
s liberty: and I think it is impossible for any one to 
rer in his conceptions of liberty than this: If any 
imagine they desire, and that they conceive of a higher and 

greater liberty than this, they are deceived, and delude them- 

- . selves with confused ambiguous words instead of ideas. If any 
one should here say, “ Yes, I conceive of a freedom above and 
beyond the liberty a man has of conducting himself in any re- 
spect as he pleases, viz. a liberty of choosing as he pleases.” 
Such an one if he reflected, would either blush or laugh at his 
own proposal. For is not choosing as he pleases, conducting 
himself mm some rEspecT according to his pleasure, and 
still without determining how he came by that pleasure? If 

he says, “ Yes I came by that pleasure by my own choice.” 

If he be a man of common sense, by this time he will see his 
own absurdity: for he must needs see that his notion or con- 
ception even of this liberty, does not contain any judgment 

er conception how he comes by that choice, which first de- 
termines his pleasure, or which originally fixed his own will 
respecting the affair. Or if any shall say, “That a man ex- 
ercises liberty in this, even in determining his own choice, 
but not as he pleases, or not in consequence of any choice, 
preference, or inclination of his own, but by a determination 

_ arising contingently out of a state of absolute indifference ;” 
this is not rising higher in his conception of liberty: as such 

a determination of the will would not be a voluntary determi- 
nation of it. Surely he that places liberty in a power of doing 
something not according to his own choice, or from his choice. 
has not a higher notion of it than he that places it in doing 

as he pleases, or acting from his own election. If there were 

_ a power in the mind to determine itself, but not by its choice 

__ or according to its pleasure, what advantage would it give ? 
and what hberty worth contending for would be exercised 
in it? Therefore no Arminian, Pelagian, or Epicurean, can 
rise higher in his conceptions of liberty, than the notion of it 
which [ have explained; which notion is perfectly consistent 
with the whole of that necessity of men’s actions which I 
suppose takes place. And I scruple not to say, it is beyond 

all their wits to invent a higher notion, or form a higher im- 
agination of liberty; let them talk of sovereignty of the will, 
self-determining power, self-motion, self-direction, arbitrary 
decision, liberty, ad utrumvis, power of choosing differently m 
ziven cases. &c. as long as they will. [t is apparent that these 


. 
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men in their strenuous dispute about these things, aim at they _ x . f 


instead of things and instead of thoughts. : 
lenged clearly to explain what they would have ;— 

can answer the challenge. "eae 

_ The author of the Essays, through his w on . 

Liberty and Necessity, goes on the supposition, Oe i 
to the being of real liberty, a man must have a freedom that ee 
is opposed to moral necessity: and yet he supposes, (p. 175,) Ps: 
that “such a liberty must signify a power in the mind ve acting As 
without and against motives, a power of acting without any | ; 


view, purpose or design, and even of acting in contradiction to = 
our own desires and aversions, and to all our principles of ac- — 

tions ; and is an absurdity altogether inconsistent with arational _ 
nature.” Now who ever imagined such a liberty as this,a = 
higher sort or degree of freedom than a liberty of followmg 
one’s own views and purposes, and acting agreeably to his own a. 
inclinations and passions? Who will ever reasonably suppose, 
that a liberty which is an absurdity altogether inconsistent with — 

a rational nature, is above that which is consistent with the _ =: 
nature of a rational, intelligent, designing agent ? , 

The Author of the Essays seem to suppose suchsa ne- 

cessity to take place, as is consistent with some supposable _ 
Power or Arsirrary Cnoice,* or that there is some ibis 
conceivable, whereby men’s own actions might be more pro- —- 
PERLY IN THEIR Power,{ and by which events might be more 
DEPENDENT ON OURSELVES ‘{ contrary to what I suppose to be — 
evident in my Jnquiry. What way can be imagined of our | 
actions being more in our power from ourselves, or dependent “ 
on ourselves, than their being from our power to fulfil our own 

choice, to act from our own inclination, pursue our own views, 

and execute our own designs ? Certainly to be able to act thus, 

is as properly having our actions in our power and dependent &S “i 
on ourselves, as a being liable to be the subject of acts and 
events contingently and fortuitously, without desire, view, pur- 

pose or design, or any principle of action within ourselves ; as 

we must be, according to this Author’s own declared sense, 
if our actions are performed with that liberty that is opposed to an 
moral necessity. 

This author seems every where to suppose, that neces- 

sity, most properly so called, attends all men’s actions; and 

that the terms neccesary, unavoidable, impossible, &c. are equal- 

ly applicable to the case of moral and natural necessity. In 

p. 173, he says, The idea of necessary and unavoidable equally € 
agrees, both to moral and physical necessity. And in p. 184, 
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All things that fall out in the natural and moral world are alike 
cessary. P. 174, This inclination and choice is unavoidable, 
sed or occasioned by the prevailing motive. In thid lies the 
cessity of our actions, that in such circumstances it was impos- 
ible we could act otherwise. He often expresses himself in like 
manner elsewhere, speaking in strong terms of men’s actions 
as unavoidable, what they cannot forbear, having no power 
over their own actions, the order of them being unalterably 
fixed and inseparably linked together, &c.* 
On the contrary, [ have largely declared, that the connec- 
tion between antecedent things and consequent ones which 
takes place with regard to the acts of men’s wills, which is 


_ called moral necessity, is called by the name of Necessity im- 
3 : _ properly ; and that all such terms as must, cannot, impossible, 
unable, irresistible, unavoidable, invincible, &c. when applied 
~~ ihere, are not applied in their proper signification, and are 


either used nonsensically and with perfect insignificance, or in 


-asense quite diverse from their original and proper meaning 
and their use in common speech : and that such a necessity as 
attends the acts of men’s will is more properly called certainty 
than necessity ; it being no other than the certain connection 


between the subject and predicate of the proposition which 


affirms their existence. 


Agreeably to what is observed in my Inqwry, I think it is 
evidently owing to a strong prejudice, arising from an insen- 
sible habitual perversion and misapplication of such hike terms 


as necessary, impossible, unable, unavoidable, invincible, &e. 
_.____ that they are ready to think, that to suppose a certain connec- 


tion of men’s volitions without any foregoing motives or incli- 


‘nations, or any preceding moral influence whatsoever, is truly 


and properly to suppose a strong irrefragable chain of causes 


_ and effects, as stands in the way of, and makes utterly vain, 
_ opposite desires and endeavours, like immovable and tmpene- 


trable mountains of brass; and impedes our liberty like walls of 
adamant, gates of brass, and bars of iron: whereas, all such 
representations suggest ideas as far from the truth as the east 
is from the west. Nothing that I maintain, supposes that men 
are at all hindered by any fatal necessity, from doing, and even 


willing and choosing as they please, with full freedom ; yea, 
with the highest degree of liberty that ever was thought of, or 


that ever could possibly enter into the heart of any man to con- 
ceive. I know it is in vain to endeavour to make some persons 
believe this, or at least fully and steadily to believe it: for if 
it be demonstrated to them, still the old prejudice remains, 
which has been long fixed by the use of the terms necessary, 


_ must, cannot, impossible, &c. the association with these terms of 


* P, 180, 188, 193, 194, 195, 197, 198, 199, 205, 206. 
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certain idéas inconsistent with liberty, is not broken ; and the 
judgment is powerfully warped by it; as a thing that has 
long bent and grown stiff, if it be straitened, will return 
former curvity again and again. ee y re 

The author of the Essays most manifestly suppose 
if men had the truth concerning the real necessity of 
actions clearly in view, they would not appear to th ps 
or one another, as at all praiseworthy or culpable, or under 
any moral obligation, or accountable for their actions :* which 68 
supposes, that men are not to be blamed or praised for any of — ie 
their actions, and are not under any obligations nor are truly 
accountable for any thing they do, by reason of this necessity ; 
which is very contrary to what | have endeavoured to 
throughout the third part of my Inquiry. 1 humbly conceive 
it is there shown, that this is so far from the truth, that the 
moral necessity of men’s actions which truly take place is re- 
quisite to the being of virtue and vice, or any thing praise- 
worthy or culpable: that the liberty of indifference and con- 
tingence, which is advanced in opposition to that necessity,is Ms 
inconsistent with the being of these; as it would suppose that = 
men are not determined in what they do by any virtuous or fas 
vicious principles, nor act from any motives, intentions or aims 
whatsoever ; or have any end, either good or bad, in acting.— , 
And is it not remarkable that this author should suppose, that 
in order to men’s actions truly having any desert, they must | 
performed without any view, purpose, design, or desire or any 
principle of action, or any thing agreeable to a rational nature 
As it will appear that he does, if wecompare p. 206, 207, with 
p. 175. ; 

The author of the Hssays supposes, that God has deeply 
unplanted in man’s nature a strong and invincible apprehen- . 
sion, or feeling, as he calls it, of a liberty and contingence of 5 
his own actions, opposite to that necessity which truly attends — 
them; and which in truth does not agree with real faet,t is . < 7 
not agreeable to strict philosophic truth,t is contradictory to 
the truth of things,§ and which truth contradicts], not tallying — 
with the real plan :] and that therefore such feelings are deceit- 
ful,** and are in reality of the delusive kind.tt He speaks of 
them as a wise delusion,{{ as nice artificial feelings, merely 
that conscience may have a commanding power :§§ meaning 
plainly, that these feelings are a cunning artifice of the author 
of Nature, to make men believe they are free when they are 
not.||||_ He supposes that by these feelings the moral world — 
has a disguised appearance, &c. He supposes that all self — 
approbation, and all remorse of conscience, all commenda- 
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or condemnation of ourselves or others, all sense of de- 
t, and all that is connected with this way of thinking, all 
_ the ideas which at present are suggested by the words ought, 
should, arise from this delusion, and would entirely vanish with- 
us we; f out it®. | ae. : = , 
~All which is very contrary to what I have abundantly in- 
sisted on and endeavoured to demonstrate in my Inquiry ; 
where I| have largely shewn that it is agreeable to the natural 
a! sense of mankind, that the moral necessity or certainty that 
-_* attends men’s actions, is consistent with praise and blame, re- 
= ward and punishment:{ and that it is agreeable to our na- 
*- tu otions that moral evil, with its desert of dislike and ab- 
roar d_ all its other ill deservings, consists in a certain 
the nature of the dispositions and acts of the heart, 
he evil of something else, diverse from these suppo- 
their cause or occasion.[ : 
__- I might well ask here, whether any one is to be found in 
_the world of mankind, who is conscious to a sense or feeling 
naturally and deeply rooted in his mind, that in order to a 
a man’s performing any action that is praiseworthy or blame- 
a2 : Paihy. he must exercise a liberty that implies and signifies a 
_—~——Ss power of acting without any motive, view, design, desire, or 

___ principle of action? For such a liberty, this author supposes, 
that must be which is opposed to moral necessity, as I have 
__ already observed. Supposing a man should actually do good, 
ependent of desire, aim, inducement, principle or end, is it 
tate of invincible natural sense, that his act is more meri- 
_ torious or praiseworthy, than if he had performed it for some 

zood end, and had been governed in it by good principles and 
motives? and so I might ask, on the contrary, with respect to 
evil actions.§ 

The author of the Essays supposes that the liberty with- 
out necessity of which we have a natural feeling, implies con- 
—s-: tingence: and, speaking of this contingence, he sometimes 
* calls it by the name of chance. And it is evident, that his no- 

tion of it, or rather what he says about it, implies things hap- 

pening loosely, fortuitously, by accident, and without a cause.|| 
Now I conceive the slightest reflection may be sufficient to 
___ gatisfy any one, that such a contingence of men’s actions, ac- 
__ cording to our natural sense, is so far from being essential to 
the morality or merit of those actions, that it would destroy it; 

and that on the contrary, the dependence of our actions on 
a such causes, as inward inclinations, incitements and ends, is 
“3 ¥ essential to the being of it. Natural sense teaches men, when 


~ 


= = *P, 160, 194, 199, 205, 206, 207, 209. 7} Inquiry Part IV. Sect. 4.throughout. 
{ Idem, Part IV. Sect. 1. throughout. Z 
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they see any thing done by others of a good or evil tendency, 
to inquire what their intention was; what principles and views 
they were moved by, in order to judge how far they are to be 
justified or condemned : and not to determine, that, in order to 
their being approved or blamed at all, the action must be per- 
formed altogether fortuitously, proceeding from nothing, aris- 
ing from no cause. Concerning this matter, | have fully express- 
ed my mind in the Inquiry. 

If the liberty of which we have a natural sense as ne- 
cessary to desert, consists in the mind’s self-determination, 
without being determined by previous inclination or motive, 
then indifference is essential to it, yea absolute indifference; 
as is observed in my Inquiry. But men naturally have no 
notion of any such liberty as this, as essential to the morality 
or demerit of their actions; but, on the contrary, such a li- 
berty, if it were possible, would be inconsistent with our na- 
tural notions of desert, as is largely shown in the IJnguiry.* 
If it be agreeable to natural sense that men must be indif- 
ferent in determining their own actions; then, according to 
the same, the more they are determined by inclination, either 
good or bad, the less they have of desert: the more good ac- 
tions are performed from good disposition, the less praise* 
worthy ; and the more evil deeds are from evil dispositions, 
the less culpable ; and, in general the more men’s actions are 
from their hearts, the less they are to be commended or con- 
demned: which all must know is very contrary to natural 
sense. 

Moral necessity is owing to the power and government of 
the inclmation of the heart, either habitual or occasional, ex- 
cited by motive: but according to natural and common sense, 
the more a man does anything with full inclination of heart, 
the more is to be charged to his account for his condemnation 
if it be anill action, and the more to be ascribed to him for his 
praise if it be good. 

If the mind were determined to evil actions by contin- 
gence, from a state of indifference, then either there would be 
no fault in them, or else the fault would be in being so perfect- 
ly indifferent, that the mind was equally liable to be a bad or 
good determination. And if this indifference be liberty, then 
the very essence of the blame or fault would lie in the liberty 
itself, or the wickedness would, primarily and summarily, lie 
in being a free agent. If there were no fault in being in- 
different, then there could be no fault in the determina- 
tion being agreeable to sucha state of indifference: that is, 
there could be no fault found, that opposite determinations ac- 
tually happen to take place indifferently, sometimes good and 
sometimes bad, as contingence governs and decides. And if 
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indifferent to good and evil, then such indif. 
difference to good and evil, but is a determina- 
toa fault; and such an indifferent disposition 


position, tendency, or determination of 
age these notions of liberty, as essential my 
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he Essays supposes men’s natural delu- 
“sive sense of a liberty of contingence to be, in truth, the foun- 
dation of all the labour, care and industry of mankind ;* and 
_ thatif men’s “ practical ideas had been formed on the plan of 
universal necessity, the ignava ratio, the inactive doctrine of 
Stoics, would have followed, and that there would have 
yu for forethought about futurity, or any sort of in- 
ure :t” plainly implying, that in this case, men 
| know that all their industry and care signified 
vas in vain, and to no purpose, or of no benefit; 
ts bei ed in an irrefragable chain, and not at all pr- 
| penprine on'their care and endeavour; as he explains himself 
_ particularly, in the instance of men’s use of means to prolong 
hi :f not only very contrary to what I largely maintain in my 
_ Enquiry,§ but also very inconsistently with his own scheme, in 
__ what he supposes of the ends for which God has so deeply im- 
_ planted this deceitful feeling in man’s nature ;in which he man- 
ifestly supposes men’s care and industry not to be in vain and 
o benefit, but of great use, yea of absolute necessity, in or- 
to their obtaining the most important ends and necessary 
ses of human life, and to fulfil the ends of action to the 
apvanTace; as he largely declares.|| Now, how shall 
= e things be reconciled? That if men had a clear view o 
_ real truth, they would see that there was no room for their care 
and industry, because they would see it to be in vain and of no 
- benefit; and yet that God, by having a clear view of real truth, 
sees their being excited to care and industry will be of excellent = 
use to mankind and greatly for the benefit of the world, yea ab- 
_ solutely necessary in order to it: and that therefore the great 
~ wisdom and goodness of God to men appears, in artfully con- 
triving to put them on care and industry for their good, which 
good could not be obtained without them ; and yet both these 
things are maintained at once, and in the same sentences and | 
words by this author. The very reason he gives, why God has put 
this deceitful feeling into men, contradicts and destroys itself; 
that God in his great goodness to men gave them such a de- 
- ceitful feeling, because it was very useful and necessary for 
' them, and greatly for their benefit, or excites them to care and 
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And besides, what this author says plainly imp ies (a bo ‘ 
appears by what has been alread is ne- 
cessary men should be deceived, by being made to believe — 


of liberty consisting in accident or loose chance, enco 


courage every thing of this nature. For surely if our actions 
do not depend on our desires and designs, then they do not de- _ 
pend on our endeavours flowing from our desires and designs, 
This Author himself seems to suppose, that if men had, indeed, 
_ such a liberty of contingence, it would render all endeavours to” 
determine or move men’s future volitions in vain: he says that _ 
in this case, to exhort, to instruct, to promise, or to threaten, 
ld be to no purpose.t Why? Because (as he himself _ 
gives the reason), “ then our will would be capricious and arbi- — 
trary, and we should be thrown loose altogether, and our arbi- Se 
trary power could do us good or ill only by accident.” Butif 
such a loose fortuitous state would render vain others’? endea- __ 
vours upon us, for the same reason would it make useless our = 
endeavours on ourselves: for events that are truly contingent 
and accidental, and altogether loose from, and independent of, 
all foregoing causes, are independent on every foregoing cause 
within ourselves, as well as in others. . . 


“ 


I suppose that it is so far from being true, that our minds: 
are naturally possessed with a notion of such liberty as this so 
strongly that it is impossible to root it out, that indeed men 
have no such notion of liberty at all, and that it is utterly im- — 

possible, by any means whatsoever to implant or introduce such as 
a notion into the mind. As no such notions as imply self 
contradiction and self-abolition can subsist in the mind, as I « 
have shewn in my Inquiry ; | think a mature sensible consi- * 
deration of the matter is sufficient to satisfy any one, thateven - _ 
the greatest and most learned advocates themselves for liber 
of indifference and self-determination have no such notion Oe : 
and that indeed they mean something wholly inconsistent with 
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determine even the original or prime choice by their own plea- 
sure or choice, as the thing that causes and directs it ; I scruple 
not most boldly to affirm, that they speak they know not what, 
_ and that of which they have no manner of idea; because no 
such contradictory notion can come into, or have a moment’s 
in the mind of any man living, as an original or 
being caused or brought into being, by choice. 
sy say, they have no higher or other conception of 

han that vulgar notion of it, which I contend’ for, viz. 
} having power or opportunity to do as he chooses : or 
| a notion that every act of choice was determined 
e, yet it would destroy their notion of the contingence 


gently, or from a state of indifference, but every individual 
act, in all the series, would arise from foregoing bias or prefe- 
rence, and from a cause predetermining and fixing its exist- 
- ence, which introduces at once such a chain of causes and ef- 
fects, each preceding link decisively fixing the following, as 
And such kind of delusion and self-contradiction as this, 
oes not arise in men’s minds by nature : it is not owing to any 
ural feeling which God has strongly fixed in the mind and 
nature of man; but to false philosophy, and strong pugidice, 
from a deceitful abuse of words. It is artificial ; not in the’ 
“sense of the Author of the Essays, supposing it to be a deceit- 
ful artifice of God; but artificial as opposed to natural, and as 
owing to an artificial deceitful management of terms, to darken 
and confound the mind. Men have no such thing when they 
first begin to exercise reason; but must have a great deal of 
time to blind themselves with metaphysical confusion, before 
they can embrace and rest in such definitions of liberty as are 
given, and imagine they understand them. 
~ On the whole I humbly conceive, that’ whosoever will 
give himself the trouble of weighing what I have offered to 
consideration in my Inquiry, must be sensible that such a 
moral necessity of men’s actions as I maintain, is not at 
‘all inconsistent with any liberty that any creature has, or 
‘can have, as*a free, accountable, moral agent, and subject 
of moral government ; and that this moral necessity is so far 
from being inconsistent with praise and blame and the be- 
nefit and use of men’s own care and labour, that, on the 
contrary, it implies the very ground and reason why men’s 
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actions are to be ascribed to t as their own, in such @ ; 
manner as to infer desert, praise, and blame, approbation = 
and remorse of conscience, reward and punishment ; and that 
it establishes the moral system of the universe and God’s 4 
moral government in every respect, with the proper use of mo- 
Re tives, exhortations, commands, counsels, promises, and threat- 
enings ; and the use and benefit of endeavours, care a indus 
try. There is therefore no need that the strict philosophic — 
truth should be at all concealed ; nor is there any dange in 
contemplation and profound discovery in these things. So far ; 
from this, that the truth in this matter is of vast importance, 
and extremely needful to be known; and the more clearly and “ 


perfectly the real fact is known, and the more ‘lear and it is 


in view, the better. More particularly, that the clear and fullk 
knowledge of that which is the true system of the u1 in 
these respects, would greatly establish the doctrines which 
teach the true Christian scheme of Divine administration in the 
city of God, and the gospel of Jesus Christ in its most impor- 
tant articles. Indeed these things never can be well estab- 
lished, and the opposite errors—so subversive of the whole 
gospel, which at this day so greatly and generally prevail—be 
well confuted, or the arguments by which they are maintained 
answered, till these points are settled. While this is not done, 

it is to me beyond doubt, that the friends of those great gospel 
truths will but poorly maintain their controversy with the adver- 
saries of those truths ; they will be obliged often to shuffle, hide, 
and turn their backs; and the latter will have a strong fort — 
from whence they never can be driven, and weapons to use 
from which those whom they oppose will find no shield to screen 
themselves: and they will always puzzle, confound, and keep 
under the friends of sound doctrine, and glory and vaunt them- 
selves in their advantage over them; and carry their affairs 
with a high hand, as they have done already for a long time 
past. 

I conclude, Sir, with asking your pardon for troubling you 
with so much in vindication of myself from the imputation of — : 
advancing a scheme of necessity, like that of the author of the 
Essays on the principles of Morality~and Natural Religion. 
Considering that what I have said is not only in vindication of 
myself, but as I think, one of the most important articles of 
moral philosophy and religion; I trust in what I know of your 
candour that you will excuse 

Your obliged friend and brother, 
; J. EDWARDS. 
STOCKBRIDaR, Jury 25th, 1757. 
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at Tue Reverend Author of the following piece was removed by 
- death before its publication. But ere his decease. the copy was finish- 
ed and brought to the press; anda number of sheets passed his own 
review. They who were acquainted with the author or know his just 
_ character, and have any taste for the serious theme, will want nothing 
to be said in recommendation of the ensuing tract, but only that Mr. 


2 


Epwarps wrote it. ; & 
Several uable pieces on this subject have lately been publish- 
ed upon the same side of the question. But he had no notice of so 
much as the very first of them. till he had wholly concluded what he 
_ had in view: nor has it been thought that any thing already printed 
Y should supersede this work ; being designed on a more extensive plan 
—comprising a variety of arguments and answers to many objections 
that fell not in the way of the other worthy writers—and the whole 
3 done with a care of familiar method and language as well as clear 
reasoning, accommodated very much to common capacities. It must 
be a sensible pleasure to every friend of truth, that so masterly a hand 
undertook a reply to Dr. Taytor ; notwithstanding the various an- 
- swers already given him both at home and abroad. 
; _ Since it it has been thought unfit that this posthumous book 
a should go unattended with a respectful memorial of the author, it is. 
; hoped the reader will candidly accept the following :* 
: As he lived cheerfully resigned in all things to the will of Hea- 
_ yen, so he died, or rather, as the Scripture emphatically expresses it 
in relation to the saint in Christ Jesus, he fell asleep without the 
least appearance of pain and with great calm of mind. Indeed when 
he first perceived the symptoms upon him to be mortal, he is said to 
> have been a little perplexed for a while about the meaning of this 
4 aA conduct of Providence, in calling him out from his belov- 
ed privacy to a public scene of action and influence; and then so 
suddenly, just upon his entrance into it, translating him from thence, 
in such a way, by mortality ! However, he quickly got believing and 
composing views of the wisdom and goodness of God in this surpris- 
ing event : and readily yielded to the Sovereign Disposal of Heaven, 
with the most placid submission. Amidst the joy of faith, he de- 
parted this world to go and see Jesus whom his soul loved ; to be 
with him, to behold his glory, and rejoice in his kingdom. 
* As we have given a fall Memoir in the first volume, those particulars which 


- were contained in this brief account, and which are more fully and accurately nar- 
_ rated there, are omitted in order to avoid needless repetitions. £ 
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~ In person hex was tall of 
was something extremely deli 
“obliged him are the exactest rules of temperan 
method of cautious and prudent living. By such means he F 
to go through incessant labours. and to bear w ‘under much study, 
which, Solomon grees: is a weariness to the -erhaps 0 
was a ‘man nore onstantly retired from the world ; giving hi 
reading and contemplation. And a wonder it was that | 
. ey frame could subsist under such fatigues, 4 ar 
continued. Yet upon occasion of some remal 
which was only a few months befure his deat le 
> a not find but.he was then as well able to bear the closest study as 
weeny years before ; and could go through the exercises of the 
ne with as little weariness or difficulty.’’ In his youth he ap- 
peared healthy and with a good degree of vivacity ; but was never 
robust. In middle life he appeared very much emaciated (I had aimost 
said mortified) by severe studies, and intense applications of thought. P 
Hence his voice was a little languid, and too low for a large assem- 
bly 5 hua pcveres and advantaged by a proper emphasi 
just cadence, well-placed pauses, and ares distinctness in PrOHtenies 
von ; 


te in his” corsa : 


He had a piercing eye, the truest cde of themind. His aspect 
and mien had a mixture of severity and pleasantry. He hada natu- 
ral turn for gravity and sedateness ; ever contemplative ; and in ¢ 
versation usually reserved, but always observant of a genuine d 
rum in his deportment ; free from sullen, supercilious and con’ onienp. 
tuous airs, and without any appearance of ostentation, levity, 
vanity. As to imagination, he had enough of it for a great and good 
man; but the gaieties of a luxuriant faney, so captivating to many, 
were what he neither affected himself, nor was much delighted with 
in others. He had a natural steadiness of temper and fortitude of 
mind ; which being sanctified by the Spirit of God, was ever of vast 
advantage to him. to carry him through difficult services, and support 
him under trying afflictions in the course of his life. Personal inju- 
ries ue bore with a becoming meekness and patience, and a disposi- 
tion to forgiveness. ‘I'he humility, modesty, and serenity of his be- 
haviour, much endeared him to his acquaintance; and made him ap: 
pear amiable in the eyes of such as had the privilege of conversin 
with him. He was a true and faithful friend ; and shewed much of 
a disinterested benevolence to his neighbour. The several relatio 
sustained by him he adorned with an exemplary conduct; and w 
itous to fill every station with its proper duty. He kept up an 
extensive correspondence with ministers and others in various parts ; 
and his letters always contained some significant and valuable com- 
munications. In his private walk as a christian, he appeared au eX- 
ample of truly rational, consistent, uniform religion and virtue; a fl 
shining instance of the power and efficacy of that holy faith to which 
he was so firmly attached, and of which he was so strenuous a de- 
defender. He exhibited much of spirituality and a heavenly bent of ie 
soul. In him one saw the loveliest appearance, a rare assemblage 
of christian graces united with the richest gifts, and mutually sub- 
serving and recommending one another. 


< oe 

intellectual furniture exceeded what is common, 
dyantages we labour under in this remote corner 
very early discovered a genius above the ordinary 
adually ripened and expanded by dalexortion and 


-e plica ‘He was remarkable for the penetration and extent of 
his understanding, for his powers of criticism and accurate distinction, 
quickne . -thought, solidity of judgment, and force of reasoning : 


"he made him an acute and strong disputant. By nature he was 
for a logician and a metaphysician ; but by speculation, ob- 


servation, and converse, greatly improved. He had a good insight 
into the whole circle of liberal arts and sciences; possessed a very 
valuable stock of classic learning, philosophy, mathematics, history, 
chronology, &c. By the blessing of God on bis indefatigable 
studiousness, to the last he was constantly treasuring up useful 
knowledge, both human and divine. ; 


, ae ‘Thus he appears uncommonly accomplished for the arduous 
und 


und momentous province to which he was finally called. And had 
heaven indulged us with the continuance of his precious life, we — 
have reason to think he would have graced his new station, and been 
a signal blessing to the college, and therein extensively served his 
generation, according to the will of God. : 
After all, it must be owned, divinity was his favourite study ; 
mais ministry his most delightful employment. Among the lumi- 
naries of the church in these American regions, he was justly reputed 
a star of the first magnitude ; thoroughly versed in all the branches 
of theology, didactic, polemic, casuistic, experimental, and prac- 
tical. In point of divine knowledge and skill, he had few equals, 
and perhaps no superior, at least in these parts. On the maturest 
examination of the different schemes of principles obtaining in the 
world, and on comparing them with the sacred scriptures, the ora- 
cles of God and the great standard of truth, he was a Protestant and 
a Calvinist in judgment; adhering to the main articles of the re- 
formed religion with an unshaken firmness and with a fervent zeal, 
but tempered with charity and candour, and governed by discretion. 
He seemed as little as most men under the bias of education or the 
influence of bigotry. As to practical and vital christianity, no man 
appeared to have a better acquaintance with its nature and impor- 
tance ; or to understand true religion, and feel its power, more than 
he; which made hin an excellently fit guide to inquiring souls, and 
alified him to guard them against all false religion. His internal 
sense of the intercourse between God and souls being brought by 
him to the severe test of reason and revelation, preserved him both 
‘jn sentiment and conduct, from the least tincture of enthusiasm. 
The accomplished divine enters deep into his character. f 
As a preacher, he was judicious, solid, andinstructive. Seldom — 

was he known to bring controversy into the pulpit: or to handle 

any subject in the nicer modes and forms of scholastic dissertation. 
Ilis sermons in general seemed to vary exceedingly from his con- 
‘troversial compositions. In his preaching, usually, all was plain, 
familiar, sententious, practical ; and very distant from any eee 
of appearing the great man, or eles epi abilities | 
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as a scholar. But still he ever preserved the char 
and thorough divine. ‘The common themes of hi I 
most weighty and profitable ; and especially, th he 
gospel of Christ in which he himself lived by faith. His method in 
preaching was, first to apply to the understanding and judgment, la- — 
bouring to enlighten and convince them ; and then to persue de the 
will, engage the affections, and excite the active powers of the so 
His language was with propriety and purity, but with a noble negh 
gence ; nothing ornamented. Florid dictio not the beauty 
preferred. His talents were of a superior kind: He regarded 
thoughts, rather than words. Precision of sentiment and clearnes: 
of expression are the principal characteristics of his pulpit style. 
Neither quick nor slow of speech, there was acertain pathos in hi 
utterance, and such skill of address, as seldom failed to draw the at- 
tention, warm the hearts, and stimulate the consciences of the audit- 
ory. He studied to shew himself approved unto God, a workman 
that needed not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. 
And he was one who gave himself to prayer, as well as to the minis- 
try of the word. Agreeably it pleased God to put great honour up- 
on him, by crowning his labours with surprising successes, in 
conversion of sinners, and the edification of saints, to the advance 
of the kingdom and glory of God our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

As a writer, Mr. Epwarps distinguished himself in controversy, 
to which he was called on a variety of occasions. Here the superi- 
ority of his genius eminently appeared. He knew to arran i 
ideas in an exact method; and close application of mind, with the un- 
common strength of his intellectual powers, enabled him in a man- 
ner to exhaust every subject he took under consideration. He deli- 
gently employed the latter part of his life in defending Christianity, 
both in its doctrinal and practical views, against the errors of the 
times. Besides his excellent writings in behalf of the power of god- ? 
liness, which some years ago happily prevailed in many parts of the 
British America, he made a noble stand against enthusiasm and false 
religion, when it threatened to spread, by his incomparable treatise 
upon religious affections. And more lately in opposition to Pelagian, 
Arminian, and other false principles, he published a very elaborate 
Treatise upon the Liberty ofthe human Will. A volume that has procu- 
red him the elogy of eminent divines abroad. Several professors of di- 
vinity in the Dutch universities very lately sent him their thanks, for 
the assistance he had given them in their enquiry into some contro- 
verted points; having carried his own further than any author they 
had ever seen. And now this volume of his, on the great Christian 
doctrine of original sin, is presented to public view ; which, though 
studiously adapted to lower capacities, yet carries in it the evident 
traces of his great genius, and seems with superior force of argument 
to have entirely baffled the opponent. 

His writings will perpetuate his memory and make his name 
blossom in the dust. he blessing of heaven attending the perusal 
of them, will make them effectually conducive to the glory of God, ¥ 
and the good of souls ; which will brighten the author’s crown and 
add to his joy, in the day of future retribution. 
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o any particu written against the doctrine of Original Sin, 
but as a general defence of that great important doctrine. Never- 
theless, I have in this defence taken notice of the main things said 
against this doctrine by such of the more noted opposers of it as I 
have had opportunity to read; particularly those two late writers, 
Dr. Turnsunt and Dr. Taytor, of Norwich ; but especially the lat- 
e ter, in what he has published in those two books of his, the first entitled, 
The Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin proposed to free and candid — 
Examination ; the other, his Key to the Apostolic Writings, with a 
app hrase and Notes onthe Epistle to the Romans. I have close- 
aes tended to Dr. Taytor’s Piece on Original Sin in all its parts, 
‘and have endeavoured that no one thing there said, of any conse- 
quence in this controversy, should pass unnoticed, or that any thing 
which has the appearance of an argument, in opposition to this doc- 
, should be left unanswered. [look on the doctrine as of great 
importance, which every body will doubtless own it is, if it be true. 
For if the case be such indeed, that all mankind are by naturein a 
state of total ruin, both with respect to the moral evil of which they 
are the subjects, and the affictive evil to which they are exposed, the 
one as the consequence and punishment of the other; then doubt- 
less, the great salvation by Curist-stands in direct relation to this 
ruin, as the remedy to the disease ; and the whole Gospel, or doc-— 
_trine of salvation, must suppose it ; and all real belief, or true notion 
of that gospel, must be built upon it. ‘Therefore as I think the doc- 
_trine is most certainly both true and important, I hope my attempt- 
ing a vindication of it will be candidly interpreted ; and that what I 
_ have done towards its defence will be impartially considered by all 
that will give themselves the trouble to read the ensuing discourse : 
in which it is designed to examine every thing material throughout 
the doctor’s whole book, and many things in that other book, con- 
taining -his Key and Exposition on Romans; as also many things 
~ written in opposition to this doctrine by some other modern authors. 
_ ~ Moreover, my discourse being not only intended for an answer to Dr. 


a general defence of that doctrine ; producing the evidence of t 
truth of the doctrine, as well as answering objections made against 1 


together useless, notwithstanding other publications on the subject. 
I would also hope that the extensiveness of the plan of the fol- — 
. lowing treatise will excuse the length of it. And that when it is con- 
‘sidered how much was absolutely requisite to the full executing of a 
design formed. on such a plan; how much has been written against 


‘Tne fellow mpcourse is intended, not merely as an answer 
» ook 


- Taynor, and other opposers of the doctrine of original sin, but for 


a 
I hope this attempt of mine will not be thought needless, nor be al- _ 
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the doctrine of original sin, and with what plausibility ; how strong 


the prejudices of many are in favour of what is said in oppositionto — 


this doctrine—and that it cannot be expected any thing short of a 
full consideration of almost every argument adyanced by the main 
opposers, especially by this late and specious writer, Dr. Tayzor, 
will satisfy many readers—how much must unavoidably be said in 
order to a full handling of the arguments in defence of the doctrine ; 
and how important the doctrine must be, if true ; I trust the length 
of the following discourse will not be thought to exceed what the 
ease really required. However this must be left to the judgment of 
the intelligent and candid reader. 


Stockbridge, May 26, 1757. 


Note.—When the page is referred to in this manner, p. 40, p. 50, without 
mentioning the book, thereby is to be understood such a page in Dr. Tayior’s 
Scripture- Doctrine of Original Sin. SS. intends the Supplement. When the word 
Key is used to signify the book referred to, thereby is to be understood Dr, Tay- 
LoR’S Key to the Apostolic Writings. This mark [§] with figures or a number an- 
nexed, signifies such a section or paragraph in his Key. When after mentioning 
Preface to Par. on Epist. Romans, there is subjoined p, 145, 47, or the like, thereby 
is intended page and paragraph, page 145, paragraph 47, The letter T. alone, 
is used to signify Dr. TaxLor’s name, and no other. 
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WHEREIN ARE CONSIDERED SOME EVIDENCES OF ORIGINAL SIN 
FROM FACTS AND EVENTS, AS FOUNDED BY OBSERVATION 2 
a AND EXPERIENCE, TOGETHER WITH REPRESENTATIONS _ 
AND TESTIMONIES OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, AND THB CON- 
> amession AND ASSERTION OF OPPOSERS. 
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age 


z he Bs idenee of Ori aint ifr from what appears in in Fact of the = 4 


Sinfulnes of Mankind. 2 
= Ke = 
i a : $ 
= SECT. I. 
iS er ae aes 
fankind « onstantly, t in all Ages, without Faili in any one In- — - Be : 
tance,run into that moral Evil, which is in effect thew ie Be 


‘utter and eternal 1 Perdition 1 m a total privation of GOD’s 33 
Favour, sed suffering of his Vengeance and Wrath : & t tA 


Bs Original Sin as the phrase has been most edition use 
by divines, is meant the innate sinful depravity of the heart. 
2 But yet when the doctrine of original sin is spoken of, it ‘is 
: ly understood in that latitude, which includes not onh 
he depravity of nature, but the imputation of Adam’s firstsin; 
or, other words, the sapiens or exposedness dam‘*. as ae 8 
__-~posterity, in the divine judgment, to partake of the puniet pent: 
ee of that sin. ‘So far ae me most of those who have held 


zy 


> in 4 + 
; one of these, have tained the other; and most of those a 
e course, in his book against original sin: And it may perhaps ap Bes 2 
connected ; that the arguments which prove the 7 
~ Ishall in the first place, consider this doctrine more espe- : 


ne - ‘“ - ~ 
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who h her: both are ak : 
o have opposed one, have opposed the other: both are op- 
_ posed by the Author chiefly attended to in the following dis- — 
- pear in our future consideration of the subject, that | 
Ok sey | prove the one @s-_ 
* ablish the other, and that there are no more difficulties attend- 
-. he allowing of one, than the other. 
- cially with regard to the corruption of nature; and as we trea 
é of the other will naturally come into consideration, in the 


~ rosecution of the discourse, as connected with it. As all moral 
BP acalities, all pri s either of virtue or vice, lie in the dispo- * 
sition of the heart, I shall consider whether we have any evi- f 


dence that the heart of man is naturally of a corrupt and evil 
disposition. This is strenuously denied by many late writers 

who are enemies to the doctrine of original sin ; and particular- 

Jy by Dr. Taynor. a - 

The way we come by the idea of any such thing as dis 1 

sition or tendency is by observing what is constant or zene 
in event; especially under a great variety of circumstances ; 
nd above all, when the eflect or event continues the same 
A reat and various opposition, much and manifold foree 
and means used to the contrary not prevailing to hinder the 
~~ effect. L do not know that such a prevalence of effects is de- 
nied to be an evidence of prevailing tendency in causes and 
agents; or that it is expressly denied by the opposers of the ‘ 
doctrine of origina! sin, that if, in the course of events, it uni- é 
versally or generally proves that mankind are actually corrupt, — 
. this would be an evidence of a prior corrupt propensity in the 
&. world of mankind; whatever may be said by some, which, if 
taken with its plain consequences, may seem toimply a denial 
of this; which may be considered afterwards. But by many 
the fact is denied ; that is, it is denied, that corruption and 
moral ore commonly prevalent in the world: on the con- 
= trary, it is insisted on, that good preponderates, and that virtue 
has the ascendant. . 

To this purpose, Dr. Turneuxy says,* “ With regard to 
the prevalence of vice in the world, men are apt to let their 
imagination run out upon all the robberies, piracies, murders, — 
perjuries, frauds, massacres, assassinations they have either 
heard of, or read in history ; thence concluding all mankind to 
be very wicked. As if a court of justice were a proper place 
to make an estimate of the morals of mankind, or an hospital 
of the healthfulness of a climate. But ought they not to con- 
sider that the number of honest citizens and farmers far sur- 


* Moral Philos. p. 289, 290. ‘ > 
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: Rakses that of all sorts of criminals in any state, and that the 
innocent and kind actions of even criminals themselves surpass © 
their crimes in numbers; that it is the rarity of crimes in com- 
parison of innocent or good actions, which engages our atten- 

tion to them and makes them to be recorded in history, while 
honest, generous domestic actions are overlooked only because. 
they are so common? as one great danger, or one month’s — 
sickness shall become a frequently repeated story during a 
long life of health and safety—Let not the vices of mankind ~ 

_ be multiplied or magnified. Let us make a fair estimate of 
~~ human life, and set over against the shocking, the astonishing 
: instances of barbarity and. wickedness that have been perpe- 
trated in any age, not only the exceeding generous and brave 
t actions with which history shines, but the prevailing innocency, = = 
good-nature, industry, felicity, and cheerfulness of the greater 
part of mankind at all times; and we shall not find reason to e 
cry out, as objectors against Providence Jo on this occasion, 
that all men are vastly corrupt and that there is hardly any 
such thing as virtue in the world. Upon a fair computation 
the fact does indeed come out, that very great villanies have 
been very uncommon in all ages and looked upon as mon-— 
strous; so general is the sense and esteem of virtue.”—It 
seems to be with a hike view that Dr. Taytor says, “ We must 
not take the measure of our health and enjoyments from a la- 
zar-house, nor of our understanding from Bedlam, nor of our 
morals from a jail.” (p. 77. 8.) 

With respect to the propriety and pertinence of such a 
representation of things, and its force as to the consequence 
designed, I hope we shall be better able to judge, and in some 
- measure to determine whether the natural disposition of the 
hearts of mankind be corrupt or not, when the things which 
follow have been considered. But for the greater clearness, i 
it may be proper here to premise one consideration that is of 
great importance in this controversy, and is very much over- 
looked by the opposers of the doctrine of original sin in their 
disputing against it. i 

That it is to be looked upon as the true tendency of the 
innate disposition of man’s heart, which appears to be its ten- 
dency, when we consider things as they are in themselves, or 
in their own nature, without the interposition of divine grace.— 
Thus, that state of man’s nature, that disposition of the mind, _ 
ae: is to be looked upon as evil and pernicious, which, as it is in — 
28 itself, tends to extremely pernicious consequences, and would 
# certainly end therein, were it not that the free mercy and 

kindness of God interposes to prevent that issue. It would 
; be very strange if any should argue that there is no evil ten- 
i dency in the case, because the mere favour and compassion of 


the Most High may step in and oppose the tendency and pre- 
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vent the sad effect. Particularly, if there be any thing in the _ 5 

~ nature of man whereby he has an universal unfailing tendency | 
to that moral evil which, according to the real nature and true 

demerit of things as they are in themselves, implies his utter 

a ruin, that must be looked upon as an evil tendency or prope - 

v - sity; however divine grace may interpose to save him rom ~ a 

eserved ruin, and to over-rule things to an issue contrary to 

that which they tend to of themselves. ace is sovereign, 


_ exercised according to the good pleasure of God, bringin 
_ good out of evil. The effect of it belongs not to the nature o 


_ ss things themselves, that otherwise have an ill tendency, any ~~ 
t. e more than the remedy belongs to the disease; but is somethin 
* altogether independent on it, introduced to oppose the natafll 
wn #. -_ tendency, and reverse the course of things. But the event to 
“which things tend, according to their own demerit, and accord- 
ing to divine justice, is the event to which they tend in their 
own nature ; as Dr. T.’s own words fully imply (Pref to. Par. 
on Rom. p. 131.) “ God alone (says he) can declare whether he 
will pardon or punish the ungodliness and unrighteousness © 
mankind, which is in rrs own Nature punishable.” Nothing 
is more precisely according to the truth of things than divine 
justice: it weighs things in an even balance; it views and es- 
__ timates things no otherwise than they are truly in their own 
> nature. Therefore undoubtedly that which implies a tendency 
to ruin, according to the estimate of divine justice, does in- 


- deed imply such a tendency in its own nature. 


= 


And then it must be remembered, that it is a moral depra- 
vity we are speaking of; and therefore when we are consider- 
ing whether such depravity do not appear by a tendency to a 
bad effect or issue, it is a moral tendency to such an issue that 
is the thing to be taken into the account. A moral tendency 
or influence is by desert. ‘Then may it be said man’s nature or 
state is attended with a pernicious or destructive tendency in 
a moral sense, when it tends to that which deserves misery and | 
- destruction. And therefore it equally shews the moral depra- 
~ vity of the nature of mankind in their present state, whether 
that nature be universally attended with an effectual tendency . 
to destructive vengeance actually executed, or to their deserving 
- misery and ruin, or their just exposedness to destruction, how-— 
ever that fatal consequence may be prevented by grace, or 
whatever the actual event be. 

One thing more is to be observed here, that the topic 
mainly insisted on by the opposers of the doctrine of original 
sin, is the justice of God; both in their objections against the 
imputation of Adam’s sin, and also against its being so ordered, 
that men should come into the world with a corrupt and ruined 
nature, without having merited the displeasure of their Creator 
by any personal fault. But the latter is not repugnant to God's | 


e. 
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justice, if men actually are born into the world witha tendency 
to sin, and to misery and ruin me 
be the consequence unless mere grace steps in and prevents it, 
If this be allowed, the argument from justice is given up: for 
at is to suppose, that their liableness to misery and ruin comes 
ma way of justice ; otherwise there would be, no need of the 
interposition of divine grace to save them. Justice alone — 
would be suflicient security, if exercised, without grace. It is 
all one in this dispute about what is just and righteous, whether 

~. men are born in a miserable state by a tendency to ruin which 
‘s actually follows, and that justly ; or whether they are born in 

such a state as tends to a desert of ruin, which might justly 
follow, and would actually follow did not grace prevent. For 


q the controversy is not what grace will do, but what justice ~ 


might do. : 
I have been the more particular on this head, because it 

enervates many of the reasonings and conclusions by which Dr. © 
T. makes out his scheme; in which he argues from that state 
ich mankind are in dy divine grace, yea, which he himself 


“supposes to be by divine grace; and yet not making any al- 
lowance for this, he from hence draws conclusions again t what 
others suppose of the deplorable and ruined state mankind are 
in by the fall.* Some of his arguments and conclusions to 


* He often speaks of death and affliction as coming on Adam’s posterity in 
eonsequence of his sin ; and in p. 20, 21. and many other places, he supposes that. 
these things come in consequence of his sin, not as a punishment or a calamity, 
but asa benefit. But inp, 23. he supposes, those things would be a great calamity 
and misery, if it were not for the resurrection ; which resurrectigame there, and 
in the following pages, eed in many other places, speaks of as being by Christ ; 
and often speaks of it as being by the grace of God in Christ. aoe te 

_ P. 63, 64. Speaking of our being subjected to sorrow, labour, and death, in 

consequence of Adam’s sin, he represents theseas_evils that are reversed and 
tumed into advantages, and from which we are delivered through grace in Christ. 
And p. 65, 66, 67. he speaks of God thus turning death into an advantage through 
grace in Christ, as what vindicates the justice of God in bringing death by Adam. 

P. 152,156. One thing he alleges against this proposition of the Assembly 
of Divines—That we are by nature bond-slaves to Satan—That God hath been pro- 
viding, from the beginning of the world to this day, various means and dispensations, 
to. preserve and rescue mankind from the devil. __ 
= P. 168, 169,170 In answer to that objection against his doctrine That we 
are in worse circumstances than Adam, he alleges the happy circumstances we are 
under by the provision and means furnished through free grace in Christ. 

P. 228, In answering that argument against his doctrine—That there is a 
law in our members, bringing us into captivity to the law of sin and death, Rom. 
vii.—He allows, that the case of those who are under a law threatening death for 
-every sin (which law he elsewhere says, shews us the natural and proper demerit of 
ta sin, and is perfectly consonant to everlasting truth and righteousness) must be quite de- 
od plorable if they have no relief from the mercy of the lawgiver. ; 

; P. 90—93. S. In opposition to what is supposed of the miserable state man- 
kind are brought into by Adam’s sin, he alleges, The noble designs of love, manifest- 
ed by advancing a new and happy dispensation, founded on the obedience and righteous- 
ness of the Son of God; and that, ees by Adam we are subjected to death, 
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their sin, which actually will . 
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this effect, in order to be made good, must. depend on such a “A 
supposition as this:—that God’s dispensations of grace are 
rectifications or amendments of his foregoing constitutions and 
proceedings, which were merely legal; as though the dis- 
pensations of grace, which succeed those of mere law, im- 
plied an acknowledgment that the preceding legal constitu- 
tion would be unjust if left as it was, or at least very hard 
dealing with mankind; and that the other were of the na- 
ture of a satisfaction to his creatures for former injuries, or 
hard treatment. So that, put together the injury with the — 
satisfaction, the legal and injurious dispensation taken with 
the following good dispensation, which our author calls 
grace, and the unfairness or improper severity of the former 
amended by the goodness of the latter, both together made up 
one righteous dispensation. 
The reader is desired to bear m mind what I have said 
" concerning the interposition of divine grace not altering the 
nature of things as they are in themselves. Accordingly, 
when I speak of such and such an evil tendency of things Be: 
longing to the present nature and state of mankind, under- 
stand me to mean their tendency as they are in themselves, 
abstracted from any consideration of that remedy the sove- 
reign and infinite grace of God has provided.—Having pre- 
mised these things, I now assert, that mankind are all natu- 
rally in such a state, as is attended, without fail, with this con- 
‘sequence or issue; that THEY UNIVERSALLY RUN THEMSELVES 
INTO THAT WHICH IS, IN EFFECT, THEIR OWN UTTER ETERNAL 
PERDITION, as being fiinally accursed of God and the subject 
ef his remediless wrath through sin—From which [ infer, 


yet in this dispensation a resurrection is provided ; and that Adam’s posterity are 
under 4 mild dispensation of Grace, &c. 

P. 112. S. He vindicates God’s dealings with Adem, in placing him at first 
under the ngour of law, transgress and die, (which, as he expresses it, was putting 
his happiness on a foot extremely dangerous) by saying, that as God had before deter- 


ained in his own breast, so he immediately established his covenant u e different - 
bottom, namely, wpon grace. . 
P. 122, 123, S. Against what R. R. says, That God fors when he P 


fell, and that mankind after Adam’s sin were born without the divine favour, &c. 
he alleges, among other things, Christ’s coming to be the propitiation for the sins of | 
the whole world—.And the riches of God's mercy in giving the promise of « Redeemer 
to destroy the works of the devil—That he caught his sinning falling creature in the 
arms of his grace. hee 

_ Inhisnoteon Rom. v. 20/p. 297, 298. he says as follows: “ The law I conceive, 
is not a dispensation suitable to the infirmity of the human nature in our present 
state; or it doth not seem congruous to the goodness of God, to afford us no 
other way of salvation but by a law, which, if we once transgress, we are ruined 
for ever. For who then from the beginning of the world could be saved? And 
therefore it seems to me, that the law was not absolutely intended to be a rule 
for obtaining life, even to Adam in paradise: Grace was the dispensation God in- 
tended mankind should be under; and therefore Christ was fore-ordained before 
the foundation of the world.”—There are yarious other passages in this author’s 
wrifings of the Tike kind. 
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that the natural state of the mind of man, is attended with 
a propensity of nature, which is prevalent and effectual, to such 
an issue ; and that therefore their nature is corrupt and depray- 
ed with a moral depravity that amounts to and implies their 
utter undoing. 

Here I would first consider the truth of the proposition ; 
and then would shew the certainty of the consequences which 
{infer from it. If both can be clearly and certainly proved, 
then I trust none will deny but that the doctrine of original 
depravity is evident, and so the falseness of Dr. T.’s scheme 
demonstrated ; the greatest part of whose book called the ~ 
Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin, &c. is against the doc- 
trine of innate depravity. In p. 107, S. he speaks of the con- 
veyance of a corrupt and sinful nature to Adam’s posterity as 
the grand point to be proved by the maintainers of the doctrine 
of original sin. ati 

In order to demonstrate what is asserted in the proposi- | 
tion laid down, there is need only that these two things 
should be made manifest: one is this fact, that all mankind 
come into the world in such a state as without fail comes to 
this issue, namely, the universal commission of sin; or that 
every one who comes to act in the world as a moral agent, is, 
in a greater or less degree, guilty of sin. The other is, that all 
sin deserves and exposes to utter and eternal destruction under 
God’s wrath and curse ; and would end in it, were it not for 
the interposition of divine grace to prevent the effect. Both 
which can be abundantly demonstrated to be agreeable to the 
word of God, and to Dr. T.’s own doctrine. 

_ ‘That every one of mankind, at least such as are capable 
of acting as moral agents, are guilty of sin (not now taking it 
for granted that they come guilty into the world) is most clear- 
ly and abundantly evident from the holy scriptures: 1 Kings 
viii, 46. If any man sin against thee ; for there is no man that 
sinneth not. Eccl. vii. 20. Thereis not a just man upon earth 
that doeth good and sinneth not. Job. ix. 2,3. I know itis so of 
a truth, (i. e. as Bildad had just before said, that God would 
not cast away a perfect man, &c.) but how should man be just 
with God? If he will contend with him, he cannot answer him 
one of a thousand. 'To the like purpose, Psal. cxliii. 2. Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant; for im thy sight shall no 
man living be justified. So the words of the apostle (in which 
he has apparent reference to those of the Psalmist.) Rom. iii. 
19, 20. That every mouth may be stopped, and all the. 
world become guilty before God, Therefore by the deeds 
of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight: for by 
the law is the knowledge of sin. So, Gal. ii. 16. 1 John i. 7— 
10. “If we walk in the light, the blood of Christ cleanseth 
us from allsin. If we say that we have no sin, wedeceive ouy- 
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._ gélves, and the truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, he 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness. If we say that we have not sinned, we 
- make him a liar, and his word is not in us.” In this, and in- 
numerable other places, confession and repentance of sin are 
spoken of as duties proper for atu; a8 also prayer to God 


+ tS 


r pardon of sin: also forgiveness of those that —- from 
that motive, that we hope to be forgiven of G Universal 
guilt of sin might also be demonstrated from the appoint- 
ment, and the declared use and end of the ancient sacrifices ; 

and also from the ransom which every one that was numbered =~ 
in Israel was directed to pay, to make atonement for his soul. 
(Exod. xxx. 11—16.) All are represented, not only as bein 
sinful, but as having great and manifold iniquity. (Job. ix. 2, 
3, Jam. iii. 1,2.) 


sinfulness of mankind, and also that all sin deserves and 
ly exposes to everlasting destruction, under the wrath and 
eurse of God; and so demonstrate both parts of the proposi- 
tion I have laid down. To which purpose that passage in q 
Gal. iii,10. is exceeding full: For as many as are of the works 
of the Tao are under the curse; for it is written, cursed is evert 
‘ ene that continueth not in all things which are written in the 
book of the law, to do them. How manifestly is it implied in 
the apostle’s meaning here, that there is no man but what 
fails in some instances of doing all things that are written in 
the book of the law, and therefore as many as have their de- 
pendence on their fulfilling the law, are under that curse which 
is pronounced on them that fail of it? And hence the apostle 
infers in the next verse, that No MAN is justified by the law in the 
sight of God: as he had said before in the preceding chapter, 
ver. 16. By the works of the law shall no flesh be justified. 
The apostle shews us he understands, that by this place which 
he cites from Deuteronomy, the scripture hath concluded, or shut 
~ up all under sim. (Gal. li, 22.) So that here we are plai 
taught, both that every one of mankind is a sinne 
every sinner is under the curse of God. 
To the like purpose is Rem. iv. 14. also 2 Co; 6, 7, 9. 
where the law is called the letter that kills, the mi 


wl There are many scriptures which both declare the univer- 


4 a > 
inisiration of 
death, and the ministration of condemnation. The wrath, con- 
demnation, and death, which is threatened in the law to all its 
transgressors, is final perdition, the second death, eternal ruin ; 
as is very plain, and indeed is confessed. And this punishment 
which the law threatens for every sin is a just punishment ; 
being what every sin truly deserves; God’s law being a righteous 
law, and the sentence of it a righteous sentence. 


Al these things are what Dr. Taylor himself confesses 
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and asserts. He says that the law of God requires perfect 
obedience. (Note on Rom. vii. 6. p. 308.) “ God can never 
require imperfect obedience, or by his holy law allow us to be 
guilty of any one sin how small soever. And if the law, asa 
rule of duty, were in any respect abolished, then we might 
in some respects transgress the law and yet not be guilty of 
sin. The moral law, or law of nature, is the truth, everlasting, 
unchangeable ; and therefore, as such, can never be abrogated. 
On the contrary, our Lord Jesus Christ has promulgated it 
anew under the gospel, fuller and clearer than it was in the 
mosaical constitution, or any where else :—having added to its 
precepts the sanction of his own divine authority.” And many 
things which he says imply that all mankind do in some degree 
transgress the law. In p. 228. speaking of what may be 
gathered from Rom. vil. and vii. he says, ‘‘ We are very apt in 
a world full of temptation, to be deceived and drawn into— 
sin by bodily appetites, &c. And the case of those who ¢ 


under a law threatening death to every sin must be quite 


deplorable, if they have no relief from the mercy of the law- 
giver.” : 

But this is very fully declared in what he says in his note 
on Rom. v. 20. p. 297. His words are as follows: “ Indeed 
as a rule of action prescribing our duty, it (the law) always was 
and always must be a rule ordained for obtaining hfe ; but not 
as a rule of justification, not as it subjects to death for every 
transgression. For if it counp in its utmost rigour have given 
us life, then as the apostle argues, it would have been against 
the promises of Ged. For if there had been a law in the strict 
and rigorous sense of law, WHIcH COULD HAVE MADE US LIVE, 


_ 


verily justification should have been by the law., But he sup-— 


poses no such law was ever given: and therefore there is need 
and room enough for the promises of grace: or as he argues, 
Gal. ii. 21. it would have frustrated or rendered useless the grace 
of God. For if justification came by the law, then truly Christ 
is dead in vain, then he died to accomplish what was, or mienTr 
‘EFFECTED by law itself without his death. Certainly 
“Was not brought in among the Jews to be a rule of jus- 
on, or to recover them out of a state of death and to 
procure life by their sinless obedience to it: For in this, as well 
as in another respect, it was WEAK; not in itself, but through 
the weakness of our flesh, Rom. vi. 3. The law, I conceive, 
is not a dispensation suitable to the infirmity of the human nature 
in our present state; or it doth not seem congruous to the 
goodness of God to afford us no other way of salvation but by 
LAW ; WHICH IF WE ONCE TRANSGRESS, WE ARE RUINED FOR 
ever. For wHo THEN, FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD, 
‘COULD BE saveD?” How clear and express are these things, 
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that no one of mankind, from the beginning of the world, can 
ever be justified by law, because every one transgresses it ? 
And here also we see, Dr. T. declares, that by the law 


' men are sentenced to everlasting ruin for one transgression. 


To the like purpose he often expresses himself. So p. 207. 
“The law requireth the most extensive obedience, discover- 
ng sin in all its branches.—It gives sin a deadly force, sub- 
jecting every transgression to the penalty of death ; and yet 
supplieth neither help nor hope to the sinner, but leaving him 
under the power of sin and sentence of death.” In p. 213, he 
speaks of the law as extending to lust and irregular desires, and 
to every branch and principle of sin; and even to its latent 
rinciples and minutest branches; again (Note on Rom. 
6. p. 308.) to every sin how small soever. And when he speaks 
of the law subjecting every transgression to the penalty of 
Jeath, he means eternal death, as he from time to time explains 
the matter. In p. 212. he speaks of the law in the condemn- 
ing power of it, as binding us in everlasting chains. In p. 120. 
S. he says, that death which is the wages of sin, is the second 
death; and this p. 78. he explains of final perdition. In his 
Key, p. 107, § 296, he says, * The curse of the law subjected 
men for every transgression to eternal death.” So in Note on 
Rom. v. 20. p. 291. “ The law of Moses subjected those who 
were under it to death, meaning by death, eternal death.” These 
are his words. 

He also supposes that this sentence of the law, thus sub- 
jecting men for every, even the least sin, and every minutest 
branch and latent principle of sin to so dreadful a punishment, 
is gust and righteous, agreeable to truth and the nature of 
things, or to the natural and proper demerits of sin. In this 
he is very full. Thus in p. 186. P. “It was sin (says he) 
which subjected us to death by the law, susruy threatening 
sin with death. Which law was given us, that sin might ap- 
pear; might be set forth mv rvs PROPER COLOURS ; 
saw it subjected us to death by a law peRFecTLY HOI 
and goon; that sin by the commandment, by the law, mi 
be represented WHAT IT REALLY Is, an exceeding great 
deadly evil. So in note on Rom. v.20. p. 299.“ The law or 
ministration of death, as it subjects to death for every trans- 
gression, is still of use to shew the NATURAL AND PROPER 
DEMERIT oF sin.” Ibid. p. 292. “ The language of the law, 
dying thou shalt die, is to be understood of the demerit of the 
transgression, that which it deserves.” Ibid. p. 298. “ The 


* Tam sensible these things are quite inconsistent with what he says else- 
wher e, of sufficient power in all mankind constantly to do the whole duty which God re- 
quires of them, without a necessity of breaking God’s law in any degree, (p. 63— 
pene But I hope the reader will not think me accounteble for his inconsisten- 
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law was added, saith Mr. Locks, on die place because the 
Israelites, the posterity of Abraham, were transgressors as 
well as other men, to show them their sins, and the punish- 
ment and death which in srricr sustice they incurred by 
them. And this appears to be a true comment on Rom. vil. 
13.—Sin, by virtue of the law, subjected you to death for this 
end, that sin, working death in us, by that which is holy, 
just, and good, PERFECTLY CONSONANT TO EVERLASTING TRUTH 
AND RIGHTEOUsNESS.—Consequently every sin is in strict jus- 
tice deserving of wrath and punishment; and the law in its 
rigour was given to the Jews to set home this awful truth 
upon their consciences, to show them the evil and pernicious 
NATURE of sin; and that being conscious they had broke 
the law of God, this might convince them of the great need 
they had of the ravour of the lawgiver, and oblige them by 
faith in his coopngss, to fly to his mercy for pardon and salva- 
tion.” ee 

If the law be holy, just, and good, a constitution perfectly 
agreeable to God’s holiness, justice, and goodness; then he 
might have put it exactly in execution, agreeably to all these 
his perfections. Our author himself says, p. 133.5. “ How 
that constitution, which establishes a law, the making of which 
is inconsistent with the justice and goodness of God, and the 
executing of it inconsistent with his holiness, can a be righte- 
ous constitution, I confess is quite beyond my comprehen- 
sion. 

Now the reader is left to judge whether it be not most 
plainly and fully agreeable to Dr. T.’s own doctrine, that there 
never was any one person from the beginning of the world 
who came to act in the world as a moral agent, and that it is 
not to be hoped there ever will be any, but what is a sinner or 
transgressor of the law of God; and that therefore this proves 
to be the issue and event of things, with respect to all man- 
kind in all ages, that by the natural and proper demerit of 
their own sinfulness, and in the judgment of the law of God, 
which is perfectly consonant to truth and exhibits things in 
their true colours, they are the proper subjects of the curse 
of God, eternal death, and everlasting ruin; which must be 
the actual consequence, unless the grace or favour of the law- 
giver interpose, and mercy prevail for their parden and salva- 
tion. The reader has seen also how agreeable this is to the 
doctrine of the holy scripture. If so, and if the interposition 
of divine grace alters not the nature of things as they are in 
themselves, and that it does not in the least affect the state of 
the controversy we are upon—concerning the true nature and 
tendency of the state in which mankind come into the world— 
whether grace prevents the fatal effect or no ; I trust none will 
deny that the proposition laid down is fully proved, as agree: 
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able to the word od, and Dr. 'T.’s own words; viz. 'That 
mankind are all naturally in such a state as is attended, with- 
out fail, with this consequence or issue, that they universally 
are the subjects of that guilt and sinfulness, which is, in effect, 
their utter and eternal ruin, being cast wholly out of the 
favour of God, and subjected to his everlasting wrath and 


curse. ee 


SECT. II. 


It follows from the proposition proved in the foregoing Section, 
that all Mankind are under the influence of a pra 
effectual Tendency in their Nature to that sin and 
edness, which implies their utter and eternal Ruin. 


‘The proposition laid down being proved, the consequence 
of it remains to be made out, viz. That the mind of man has gq 
natural tendency or propensity to that event which has been 
shewn universally and infallibly to take place; and that this is 
a corrupt or depraved propensity.—I shall here consider the 
former part of this consequence, namely, Whether such an 
universal, constant, infallible event is truly a proof of any ten- 
dency or propensity to that event ; leaving the evil and corrupt 


nature of such a propensity to be considered afterwards. 


If any should say they do not think that its being a thing 
universal and infallible in event that mankind commit some 
sin, is a proof of a prevailing tendency to sin; because they do 
good, and perhaps more good than evil: let them remember 
that the question at present is not, How much sin there is a 
tendency to; but, whether there be a prevailing propensity to 
that issue which it is allowed all men do actually come to 
that all fail of keeping the law perfectly—whether there be not 
a tendency to such imperfection pf obedience as always with- 
out fail comes to pass; to that degree of sinfulness, at least, 
which all fall into; and so to that utter ruin which that sin- 
fulness implies and infers. Whether an effectual Propensity to 
this be worth the name of depravity, because of the good that 
may be supposed to balance it, shall be considered by and by. 
If all mankind, in all nations and ages, were at least one day 
in their lives deprived of the use of their reason, and raving 
mad; or that all, even every individual person, once cut 
their own throats, or put out their own eyes; it might be an 
evidence of some tendency in the nature or natural state of 
mankind to such an event; though they might exercise reason 
many more days than they were distracted, and were kind to 


and tender of themselves oftener than they mortally and cruel- 
ly wounded themselves. 2 
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- To determine whether the unfaili onstancy of the 

ove-named event be an evidence of tendency, let it be con- 
oh Ne What can be meant by tendency, but a prevailing 
liableness or exposedness to such or such an event? Wherein 
consists the notion of any such thing, but some stated pre- 
valence or preponderation in the nature or state of causes or 
occasions, that is followed by, and so proves to be effectual 
to, a stated prevalence or commonness of any particular kind 
of effect? Or something in the permanent state of things, 
concerned in bringing a certain sort of event to pass, which 
is a foundation for the constancy or strongly prevailing proba- 
bility of such an event? If we mean this by tendency, (and 
I know not what else can be meant by it, but this or something 
like,) then it is manifest, that where we see a stated preva- 
lence of any effect there is a tendency to that effect in the 
nature and state of its causes. A common and steady effect. 
shews that there is somewhere a preponderation, a prevailing” 
exposedness or liableness in the state of things, to what comes 
so steadily to pass. The natural dictate of reason shews, that 
where there is an effect there is a cause, and a cause sufficient 
for the effect ; because if it were not sufficient, it would not be 
effectual ; and that therefore, where there is a stated preva- 
lence of the effect, there is a stated prevalence in the cause. 
A steady effect argues a steady cause. We obtain a notion of 
tendency, no other ‘way than by observation: And we can 
observe nothing but events: And it is the commonness or con- 
stancy of events that gives us a notion of tendency in all cases. 
Thus we judge of tendencies in the natural world. Thus we 
judge of the tendencies or propensities of nature in minerals, 
vegetables, animals, rational and irrational creatures. A notion 
of a stated tendency or fixed propensity, is not obtained by 
observing only a single event. A stated preponderation in the 
cause or océasion, is argued only by a stated prevalence of the 
effect. If a die be once thrown and it falls ona particular 
side, we do not argue from hence, that thai side is the heaviest ; 
but if it be thrown without skill or care many thousands or 
millions of times, and it constantly falls on the same side, we 
have not the least doubt in our minds but that there is some- 
thing of propensity in the case, by superior weight of that side, 
or in some other respect. How ridiculous would he make 
himself, who should earnestly dispute against any tendency in 
the state of things to cold in the winter or heat in the summer ; 
or should stand to it, that although it often happened that 
water quenched fire, yet there was no tendency in it to such an 
effect ? 

-- In the ease we are upon, human nature, as existing in 
such an immense diversity of persons and circumstances and 
never failing in any one ee? of coming to that issue— 
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that vinfulnesd it implies extreme misery and eternal 
ruin—is as the die often cast. For it alters not the case in the 
least as to the evidence of tendency, whether the subject of 
the constant event be an individual, or a nature and kind. 
Thus, if there be a succession of trees of the same sort, pro- 
ceeding one from another from the beginning of the world, 
growing in all countries, soils, and climates, all bearing ill 

uit; itas much proves the nature and tendency of the kind, 
as if it were only one individual tree that had remained from 
the beginning of the world, often transplanted into different 
soils, and had continued to bear only bad fruit. So, if there 
were a particular family, which, from generation to generation, 
and through every remove to innumerable different countries 
and places of abode, all died of a consumption, or all run dis- 
tracted, or all murdered themselves, it would be as much an 
evidence of the tendency of something in the nature or con- 
stitution of that race, as it would be of the tendency of some- 
thing in the nature or state of an individual, if some one per- 
son had lived all that time, and some remarkable event had 
often appeared in him, which he had been the agent or subject 
of from year to year and from age to age, continually and with- 
out fail.* 

Thus a propensity attending the present nature or natural 
state of mankind, eternally to ruin themselves by sin, may cer- 
tainly be inferred from apparent and acknowledged fact.— 
And I would now observe further, that not only does this fol- 
low from facts acknowledged by Dr. T. but the things he asserts 
and the expressions which he uses, plainly imply that all man- 
kind have such a propensity ; yea, one of the highest kind, a 
propensity that is zmvincible, or a tendency which really amounts 
to a fixed, constant, unfailing necessity. There is a plain con- 
_ fession of a propensity or proneness to sin, p. 1438.—* Man 
who drinketh in iniquity like water; who is attended with 
so many sensual appetites, and so apr to indulge them.—” 
And again, p. 7 i * Wer ARE VERY apt, in a world full 


* Here may be observed the weakness ef that objection made against the 
validity of the argument for a fixed propensity to sin from the constancy and uni- 
versality of the event, that Adam sinned in one instance without a fixed propen- 
sity. Without doubt a single event is an evidence that there was some cause or oc- 
casion of that event: But the thing we are speaking of, is a fied cause: Propen- 
sity is a stated continued thing. We justly agree, that a stated effect must have a 
stated cause, and truly observe, that we obtain the notion of tendency or stated pre- 
ponderation in causes, no other way than by observing a stated prevalence of a 
particular kind of effect. But who ever argues a fixed propensity from a single 
event? And it is not strange arguing, that because an event which once comes 
to pass does not prove any stated tendency, therefore the unfailing constancy of 
an eyent is an evidence of no such thing? “But because Dr. T. makes so much of 
this objection from Adam sinning without a propensity, 1 shall hereafter consider 
it more particularly, in the beginning of the 9th section of this chapter; where 
will also be considered what is objected from the fall of the angels. 
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of temptation, to be deceived and drawn into sin by bodi- 
ly appetites."—If we are very apt or prone to be drawn 
into sin by bodily appetites and sinfully to indulge them, and 
very apt or prone to yield to temptation to sin, then we are 
prone to sin; for to yield to temptation to sin is sinful—tIn 
the same page he shews, that on this account and its con- 
sequences, the case of those who are under a law threatening 
death for every sin must be quite deplorable, if they have no re- 
hef from the mercy of the lawgiver. Which implies that their 
case is hopeless as to any escape from death, the punishment 
of sin, by any other means than God’s mercy. And that im- 
plies such an aptness to yield to temptation as renders hope- 
less that any of mankind should wholly avoid it. But he 
speaks of it elsewhere, over and over, as truly impossible, or 
what cannot be; as in the words before cited in the last section 
from his note on Rom. vy. 20. where he repeatedly speaks of 
the law, which subjects us to death for every transgression, as 
what CANNOT GIVE LIFE; and states, that if God offered us no 
other way of salvation, no man from the beginning of the world 
counp be saved. In the same place he cites with approbation 
Mr. Locxer’s words, in which, speaking of the Israelites, he 
says, ‘“ All endeavours after righteousness was LosT LABOUR, 
since any one slip forfeited life, and it was mmpossiBLE for 
them to expect ought but death.”” Our author speaks of it as 
impossible for the law requiring sinless obedience to give 
life, not that thelaw was weak initself, but through the weakness 
of our flesh. ‘Therefore he says he conceives the law not to be 
a dispensation suitable to the infirmity of the human nature in 
its present state. These things amount to a full confession, 
that the proneness in men to sin and to a demerit of and just 
exposedness to eternal ruin, is universally invincible; or 
which is the same thing, amounts to invincible necessity ; 
which surely is the highest kind of tendency or propensity : 
And that not the less, for his laying this propensity to our zn- 
firmity or weakness, which may seem to intimate some de- 
fect, rather than any thing positive: And it is agreeable to 
the sentiments of the best divines, that all sin originally comes 
from @ DEFECTIVE or private cause. But sin does not cease 
to be sin justly exposing to eternal ruin (as implied in Dr. T.’s 
own words) for arising from infirmity or defect ; nor does an 
invincible propensity to sin cease to be a propensity to such 
demerit of eternal ruin, because the pronenegs arises from such 
a cause. : 
It is manifest, that this tendency which has been proved, 
does not exist in any particular external circumstances that 
persons are in peculiarly influencing their minds ; but is mher- 
ent, and is seated in that nature which is common to all man- 
kind, which they carry with them wherever they go, and still 


? 
through all the mighty changes and revolutions which 
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od 
remains the same however circumstances may differ. For it 
is implied in what has been proved and shewn to be confessed, 
that the same event comes to passin all circumstances. In 
God’s sight no man living can be justified ; but all are sinners, 
and exposed to condemnation. ‘This is true of persons of all 
constitutions, capacities, conditions, manners, opinions and 
educations; in all countries, climates, nations and 3 and— 
have 
come to passin the habitable world. sf. 

We have the same evidence that the propensity in this case 
lies in the nature of the subject—and does not arise from any 
particular circumstances—as we have in any case whatsoever 5 
which is only by the effects appearing to be the same in all 
changes of time and place, and under al] varieties of cireum- 
stances. It is in this way only we judge that any propensities 
which we observe in mankind, are seated in their pature in all 
other cases. It is thus we judge of the mutual propensity be- 
twixt the sexes, or of the dispositions which are exercised in 
any of the natural passions or appetites, that they truly belong 
to the nature of man; because they are observed in mankind in 
general through all countries, nations and ages, and in all con- 
ditions. : 

If any should say, Though it be evident that there is a 
tendency in the state of things to this general event—that all 
mankind should fail of perfect obedience, and should sin, and 
incur a demerit of eternal ruin; and also that this tendency 
does not lie in any distinguishing circumstances of any parti- 
cular people, person or age—yet it may not lie in man’s nature, 
but in the general constitution and frame of this world. Though 
the nature of man may be goed, without any evil propensity 
inherent in it; yet the nature and universal state of this world 
may be full of so many and strong temptations and of such 
powerful influence on such a creature as man, dwelling in so 
infirm a body, &c. that the result of the whole may be a strong 
and infallible tendency in such a state of things, to the sin and 
eternal ruin of every one of mankind. 

To this I would reply, that such an evasion will not at all 
avail to the purpose of those whom I oppose in this controversy. 
It alters not the case as to this question, Whether man, in his 
present state, is depraved and ruined by propensities to sin. If 
any creature be of such a nature that it proves evil in its proper 
place, or in the situation which God has assigned it in the uni- 
verse, it is of an evil nature. That part of the system is not 
good, which is not good in its place in the system ; and those 
inherent qualities of that part of the system which are not good, 
but corrupt, in that place are justly looked upon as evil inher- 
ent qualities. That propensity is truly esteemed to belong to 
the nature of any being, or to be inherent in it, that is the ne- 
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* cessary Consequence ofits nature, considered together with its 
a proper situation in the universal system of existence ; whether 
that propensity be good or bad. It is the nature of a stone to 
be heavy ; but yet if it were placed, as it might be, at a distance 
from this world, it would have no such quality. But being a 
stone is of such a nature, that it will have this quality or tenden- 
cy in its proper place in this world, where God has made it, it 
itis properly looked upon as a propensity belonging to its nature. 
And if it bea good propensity here in its proper place, then it 
is a good quality of its nature; but if it be contrariwise, it is 
an evil natural quality. So, if mankind are of such a nature | 
that they have an universal effectual tendency to sin and ruin in 
this world, where God has made and placed them, this is to be 
looked upon asa pernicious tendency belonging to their nature. 
There is perhaps scarce any such thing, in beings not indepen- 
dent and self-existent, as.any power or tendency but what has 
some dependence on other beings, with which they stand con- _ 
nected in the universal system of existence. Propensities are ste 
no propensities any otherwise than as taken with their objects. i 
Thus it is with the tendencies observed in natural bodies, such 
as gravity, magnetism, electricity, &c. And thus itis with the 
propensities observed in the various kinds of animals: and thus 
itis with most of the propensities in created spirits. 
it may further be observed, that it is exactly the same 
thing as to the controversy concerning an agreeableness with 
God’s moral perfections of such a disposal of things—that man 
should come into the world in a depraved and ruined state by 
a propensity to sin and ruin—whether God has so ordered it, 
that this propensity should lie in his nature considered alone, or 
with relation to its situation in the universe, and its connection 
-with other parts of the system to which the Creator has united 
it ; which is as much of God’s ordering as man’s nature itself, aps 
most simply considered. ess 
Dr. T. (p. 188, 189.) speaking of the attempt of some to 
solve the difficulty of God being the author of our nature and 
yet that our nature is polluted, by supposing that God makes 
the soul pure, but unites it to a polluted body, (or a body so 
made as tends to pollute the soul ;) he cries out of it as weak 
and insufficient, and too gross to be admitted: For, says he, 
Who infused the soul into the body? And if it is polluted by 
being infused into the body, Who is the auther and cause of tts 
pollution ? And who created the body, §-c.—But is not the case 
just the same, as to those who suppose that God made the soul 
pure, and places it in a polluted world, or a world tending by Pe 
its natural state in which it is made to pollute the soul, or to 
have such an influence upon it that it shall without fail be 
-polluted with sin and eternally ruined? Here may not I also 
“ery out, on as good grounds as Dr. T.—Who placed the soul 
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here in this world? And if the world olluted, or so con- 


stituted as naturally and infallibly to pollute the soul with sin, 
Who is the cause of this pollution? And, who created the 
world ? ; pan : 

_ Though in the place now cited, Dr, T. so insists upon it, 
that God must be answerable for the pollution of the soul, 
if he has infused or put the soul into a ears to pol- 
lute it: yet this is the very thing which he himself supposes 
to be fact, with respect to the soul being ted by God, 
in such a body, and in such a world; where he says, “ We are 
apt, in a world full of temptation, to be drawn into sin by 
bodily appetites.” And if so, according to his way of reason- 
ing, God must be the author and cause of this aptness te be 
drawn into sin. Again, p. 143. we have these words, * Whe 
drinketh in iniquity like water? Who is attended with so many 
sensual appetites, and so apt to indulge them?” In these words 
our author in effect says the individual things that he exclaims 
against as so gross, viz.—The tendency of the body, as God has 
made it, to pollute the soul which he has infused into it. These 
sensual appetites which incline the soul or make it apt toa 
sinful indulgence, are either from the body which God hath 
made, or otherwise a proneness to sinful indulgence is immedi- 
ately and originally seated in the soul itself, which will not mend 
the matter. sa 

_ I would lastly observe, that our author insists upon it, p. 
42, S. that this lower world, in its present state, “ Is as it was, 
when, upon a review, God pronounced it and all its furniture, 
very good. And that the present form and furniture of the 
earth is full of God’s riches, mercy, and goodness, and of the 
most evident tokens of his love and bounty to the inhabitants.”* 
If so, there can be no room for evading the evidences from 
facts of the universal infallible tendency of man’s nature to sin 
and eternal perdition ; since, on the supposition, the tendency 
to this issue does not lie in the general constitution and frame 
of this world, which God hath made to be the habitation of 
mankind, 
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SECT. II, 


That propensity which has been proved to be in the Nature 
of all Mankind, must be a very evil, depraved, and per- 
nicious Propensity ; making it manifest, that the Soul of 
Man as it is by Nature, is in a corrupt, fallen, and 
rumed State; which is the other Part of the Conse- 
quence drawn from the Proposition laid down in the first 
Section. 


The question to be considered in order to determine 
whether man’s nature be depraved and ruined, is not, Whether 
he is inclined to perform as many good deeds as bad ones ? 
But to which of these two he preponderates in the frame of his 
heart and the state of his nature, a@ state of innocence and 
righteousness, and favour with God; or a state of sin, guilti- 
ness, and abhorrence in the sight of God ?—Persevering sinless 
righteousness, or else the guilt of sin, is the alternative on the 
decision of which depends—according to the nature and truth 
of things, as they are in themselves, and according to the rule 
of right and of perfect justice—man being approved and ac- 
cepted of his Maker and eternally blessed as good; or his be- 
ing rejected and cursed as bad. And therefore the determina- 
tion of the tendency of man’s heart and nature, with respect 
to these terms, is that which is to be looked at, in order to de- 
termine whether his nature is good or evil, pure or corrupt, 
sound or ruined. If such be man’s nature and the state of his 
heart, that he has an infallibly effectual propensity to the lat- 


_ter of those terms; then it is wholly impertinent to talk of the 


innocent and kind actions, even of criminals themselves, sur- 
passing their crimes in numbers, and of the prevailing innocence, 
good nature, industry, felicity, and cheerfulness of the greater 
part of mankind. Let never so many thousands or millions of 
acts of honesty, good nature, &c. be supposed ; yet, by the 
supposition, there is an unfailing propensity to such moral evil 


as in its dreadful consequences infinitely outweighs all effects — 


or consequences of any supposed good. Surely that tendency 
which in effect is an infallible tendency to eternal destruction, 
is an infinitely dreadful and pernicious tendency: And that 
nature and frame of mind which implies such a tendency, 
must be an infinitely dreadful and pernicious frame of mind. 
It would be much more absurd to suppose, that such a state of 
nature is not bad, under a notion of men doing more honest and 
kind things than evil ones; than to say the state of that ship 
is good for crossing the Atlantic Ocean, though such as cannot 
hold together through the voyage, but will infallibly founder 
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of which is plain and safe, though some | 
ous and certainly fatal to them that 
a good propensity, which is an inflexi 


proved mankind are in is a corrupt state in a moral sense, that 
it is inconsistent with the fulfilment of the law of God, which is 
the rule of moral rectitude and goodness. That tendene 
which is opposite to what the moral law requires, and prone 
that which the moral law utterly forbids and eternally condemns, 
is doubtless a corrupt tendency, in a moral sense. 
_ So that this depravity is both odious, and also pernicious, 
fatal and destructive, in the highest sense ; as inevitably tending 
to that which implies man’s eternal ruin. It shews that man, 
_as he is by nature, is in a deplorable state, in the highest sense. 
And this proves that men do not come into the world perfectly - 
innocent in the sight of God, and without any just exposedness 
to his displeasure. For the being by nature in a lost and ruined 
state, in the highest sense, is not consistent with being by nature 
in a state of favour with God. . 
4 But if any should still insist on a notion of men’s good 
deeds exceeding their bad ones, and that, seeing the good more 
than countervails the evil, they cannot be properly denomina- 
ted evil; all persons and things being most properly denomi- 
nated from that which prevails and has the ascendant in them; 
_ I would say further, That if there is in man’s nature a tenden- 
cy to guilt and ill desert in a vast overbalance to virtue and 
. merit; or a propensity to sin, the demerit of which is so great, 
e that the value and merit of all the virtuous acts that ever he per- 
forms are as nothing to it; then truly the nature of man may be 
said to be corrupt and evil. 
_ That this is the true case, may be demonstrated by what 
is evident of the infinite heinousness of sin against God, from 
the nature of things. The heinousness of this must rise in 
some proportion to the obligation we are under to regard the 
Divine Being; and that must be in some proportion to his 
worthiness of regard: which doubtless is infinitely beyond 


the worthiness of 
of our respect or obedience to God is not infinite. * The merit 
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of our fellow-creatures. But the merit 


of respect to any being does nut increase, but is rather dimi- 
nished, in proportion to the obligations we are under in strict 
Justice to pay him that respect. There is no great merit in 
paying a debt we awe, and by the highest possible obligations 
in strict justice are obliged to pay; but there is great demerit 
in refusing to pay it. ‘That on such accounts as these, there 
is an infimte demerit in all sin against God, which must there- 
fore immensely outweigh all the merit which can be supposed 
to be in our virtue, 1 think is capable of full demonstration; 
and that the futility of the objections which some have made 
against the argument might most plainly be demonstrated. 
But I shall omit a particular consideration of the evidence of 
this matter from the nature of things, as I study brevity, and - 
lest any should cry out, metaphysics! as the manner of some 
is, when any argument is handled against a tenet they are 
fond of with aclose and exact consideration of the nature of 


things. And this is not so necessary in the present case, in as 


much as the point asserted—that he who commits any one sin 
has guilt and ill desert so great, that the value and merit of all 
the good which it is possible he should do in his own life is 
as nothing to it—is not only evident by metaphysics, but is. 
plainly demonstrated by what has been shewn to be fact, with 
respect to God’s own constitutions and dispensations towards 
mankind. ‘Thus, whatever acts of virtue and obedience a man 
performs, yet if he trespasses in one point, is guilty of any, the 
least sin, he—according to the law of God, and so according 


_to the exact truth of things and the proper demerit of sin—. 


is exposed to be wholly cast out of favour with God and sub- 
jected to his curse, to be utterly and eternally destroyed. This. 
has been proved; and shown to be the doctrine which Dr. T. 


“abundantly ‘teaches. 


But how can it be agreeable to the nature of things and 
exactly consonant to everlasting truth and righteousness, thus. 
to deal with a creature for the least sinful act, though he 
should perform ever so many thousands of honest and virtuous 
acts, to countervail the evil of that sin? Or how can it be 
agreeable to the exact tiuth and real demerit of things, thus 
wholly to cast off the deficient creature without any regard to 
the merit of all his good deeds, unless that be in truth the 
case, that the value and merit of all those good actions bear. 
no proportion to the heinousness of the least sin? _ If it were 
not sv, one would think that however the offending person 
might have some proper punishment, yet seeing there is so 
much virtue to lay in the. balance against the guilt, it would 
be agreeable to the nature of things that he should find some . 
fayour, and not be altogether pecan and made the subject 
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;no account at all 


swallows up all the value of the sinner’s su pposed good deeds, 
let them be ever so many. So that this mi tter is not left to 
our metaphysics or philosophy; the great la giver and infal- 


lible judge of the universe has clearly decided it i reve 
tion he has made of what is agreeable to exact truth, justice, 
and the nature of things, in his revealed law or rule of righte- 
ousness, 

He that in any respect or degree is a transgressor of God’s 
law, is a wicked man, yea, wholly wicked in the eye of the 
law; all his goodness being esteemed nothing, having no ac- 
count made of it, when taken together with his wickedness. 
And therefore, without any regard to his righteousness, he is, 
by the sentence of the law, and so by the voice of truth and 
justice, to be treated as worthy to be rejected, abhorred, and 
cursed for ever; and must be so, unless grace interpose to co- 
ver his transgression. But men are really in themselves what 
_ they are in the eye of the law, and by the voice of strict equity 
— justice ; however they may be looked upon and treated 
by infinite and unmerited mercy. 

So that on the whole it appears all mankind have an infal- 
libly effectual propensity to that moral evil, which infinitely 
outweighs the value of all the good that can be in them; 
and have such a disposition of heart, that the certain conse- 
quence of it is their being, in the eye of perfect truth and 
righteousness, wicked men. And I leave all to judge, whe- 
ther such a disposition be not in the eye of truth a depraved 
disposition ? 

Agreeable to these things, the scripture represents all 
mankind not only as having guilt, but immense guilt, which 
they can have no merit or worthiness to countervail. Such is 
the representation we have in Matt. xviii. 21. to the end.— 
There, on Peter’s enquiring, How often his brother should tres- 
pass against him and he forgive him, whether until seven times ? 
Christ replies, I say not unto thee, until seven times, but until 
seventy times seven; apparently meaning, that he should es- 
teem no number of offences too many, and no degree of in- 
jury it is possible our neighbour should be guilty of towards us, 
too great to be forgiven. For which this reason is given in the 
parable following, that if ever we obtain forgiveness and fa- 
vour with God, he must: pardon that guilt and injury towards 
his majesty which is immensely greater than the greatest inju- 
res‘ that ever men are guilty of one towards another ; yea, 
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n I their injuries put together, let them be ever 
$0 oar i and ever so great; so that the latter would be but 
as an hundred pence to ten thousand talents, which immense 

_ debt we owe to God and have nothing to pay; which implies, 

that we have no merit to countervail any part of our guilt.— 
And this must be, because if all that may be called virtue in 
us be compared with our ill desert, it is in the sight of God 
as nothing to it. The parable is not to represent Peter’s case 
in particular, but that of all that who then were, or ever 
should be, Christ’s disciples; as appears by the conclusion of 
the discourse, (ver. 35.) So likewise shall my heavenly Father 
do, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother 
their trespasses. 

Therefore how absurd must it be for christians to object 
against the depravity of man’s nature, a greater number of in- 
nocent and kind actions than of crimes; and to talk of a pres 
vailing innocency, good nature, industry, and cheerfulness of 
the greater part of mankind? Infinitely more absurd than it 
would be to insist, that the domestic of a prince was not a bad 
servant, because though sometimes he contemned and affront- 
ed his master to a great degree, yet he did not spit in his master’s 
face so often as he performed acts of service. More absurd 
than it would be to affirm, that his spouse was a good wife to 
him, because, although she committed adultery, and that with 
the slaves and scoundrels sometimes, yet she did not do this so 
often as she did the duties of a wife. These notions would be 
absurd, because the crimes are too heinous to be atoned for by 
many honest actions of the servant or spouse of the prince; 
there being a vast disproportion between the merit of the one 
and the ill desert of the other: But infinitely less than that be- 
tween the demerit of our offences against God, and the value of 
our acts of obedience. : 

' Thus I have gone through with my first argument ; having 
shewn the evidence of the truth of the proposition laid down at 
first, and proved its consequence. But there are many other 
things that manifest a very corrupt tendency or disposition in 
man’s nature in his present state, which I shall take notice of in 
the following sections. 
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SECT. IV. _ 
The depravity of Nature appears by a Propensity inall to Sin 
Site Ck as soon as they are co able ut, and to Sin_ 
continually and prastaseens and also. Remains ¢ 
Sin in the best of Men. ~S 


The great depravity of man’s nature appears, not enly in 
that they universally commit sin who spend any long time in 
the world; but in that men are naturally so prone to sin, that 
none ever fail of immediately transgressing God’s law, and so 


_of bringing infinite guilt on themselves, and exposing them- 


selves to eternal perdition, as soon as they are capable of it. 
The scriptures are so very express upon it, that all man- 
kind, all flesh, all the world, every man lwing, are guilty of 
sin; that it must at least be understood, every one capable of 
active duty to God or of sin against him. There are multi- 
tudes in the world who have but very lately begun to exert 
their faculties as moral agents; and so have but just entered 
on their state of trial as acting for themselves: many thousands 
antly, who have not lived one month, or week, or day, 
e they have arrived at any period that can be assigned (for. 
commencement of their agency) from their birth to twenty 


years of age. Now—if there be nota strong propensity in 


men’s nature to sin, that should, as it were, hurry them on to 
speedy transgression, and if they have no guilt previous to their 
personal sinning—what should hinder, but that there might 
always be a great numb-r, who have hitherto kept themselves 
free from sin, and have perfectly obeyed God’s law, and so are’ 
righteous in his sight, with the righteousness of the law? And 
who, if they should be called out of the world without any long- 
er trial, as great numbers die at all periods of life, would be 
justified by the deeds ofthe law? And how then can it be true, 
that in God’s sight no man living can be justified, that no man 
ean be just with God, and that by the deeds of the law no flesh 
can be Lis eae because by the law is the knowledge of sin? 
And what should hinder but that there may always be many in 
the world—who are capable subjects of. instruction and coun- 
sel, and of prayer to God—for whom the calls of God’s word 
to repentance, to seek pardon through the blood of Christ, and 
to forgive others their injuries because they need that God should 
forgive them, would not be proper; and for whom the Lord’s 
prayer is not suitable, wherein Christ directs all his followers to 


pray that God would forgive their sins, as they forgive those 
that trespass against them ? 
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there are any in the world—though but lately be- 


Taw—who are perfectly free from sin ; such are most likely to 


be found among the children of christian parents, who give 
them the most pious education and set them the best exam- 
ples. And therefore such would never be so likely to be found 
In any part or age of the world, as in the primitive christian 
church, in the first age of christianity, (the age of the Church’s 
greatest purity) so long after christianity had been established 
that there had been time for great numbers of children to be 
born, and educated by those primitive christians. It was in that 
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: capable of acting for themselves as subjects of God's” 


age, and in such a part of that age, that the apostle John wrote. 


his first epistle to the christians. But if there was then a num- 


_ ber of them come to understanding who were perfectiy free 


from sin, why should he write as he does? 1 John i. 8, 9, 10, 
If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
asnotinus. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins, and to cleanse us from ail unrighteousness. If we 
say that we have not sinned, we make lim aliar, and the truth 
zs not in us.* 4 Se 
Again, the reality and greatness of the depravity of man’s 
nature appears in this, That he has a prevailing propensity to 
be continually sinning against God. What has been observed 
above will clearly prove this. ‘That same disposition of nature 


which is an effectual propensity to wmmediate sin, amounts to a — 
propensity to continual sin. Fora being prone to continual sin-— 


ning is nothing but a proneness to immediate sin continued. 
Such appears to be the tendency of nature to sin, that as soon 
as ever man is capable, it causes him immediately to sin, with. 


*If any should object, that this is an overstraining of things ; and that it sup= 
poses a greater niceness and exactness than is observed in scripture representa- 
tions to infer from these expressions, that all men sin immedva/ely as soon as ever 
they are capable of it. To this I would say, that I think the arguments used are 
truly solid, and do really and justly conclude, either that men are born guilty, 
and so are chargeable with sin before they come to act for themselves, or else 
commit sin immediately, without the least time intervening, after they are capa- 
ble of understanding their obligations to God, and reflecting on themselves ; and 
that the scripture clearly determines there is not one such person in the world, free 
from sin. But whether this be straining things to too great an exactness or not ; 
yet I suppose none that do not entirely set aside the sense of such scriptures as 
have been mentioned, and deny those propositions which Dr. T. himself allows 
to be contained in some of them, will deny they prove, that no considerable time 
passes after men are capable of acting for themselves, as the subjects of God’s 
law, before they are guilty of sin; because if the time were considerable, it 
would be great enough to deserve to be taken notice of, as an exception to such 
universal propositions as, im thy sight shall no man living be justified, &c. And 
if this be allowed, that men are so prone to sin that in fact all mankind do 
sin, as it were, immediately, after they come to be capable of it, or fail not to sin 
so soon that no considerable time passes before they run into transgression against 
God; it does not much alter the case as to the present argument. If the time 
of freedom from sin be so small as not to be worthy of notice in the fore- 
mentioned universal propositions of scripture, it is also so small as not to be 
worthy of notice in the present argument, 
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out sufferin any considerable time to pass without sin. And 


_ therefore, if the same propensity be continued undiminished, 


there will be an equal tendency to immediate sinning again, 
without any considerable time passing. And so the same will 
always be a disposition still immediately to sin, with as little 
time passing without sin afterwards as at first. The only rea- 
son that can be given why sinning must be immediate at first, 
is that the disposition is so great, that it will not suffer any con- 
siderable time to pass without sin: and therefore, the same 
disposition being continued in equal degree, without some new 
restraint or contrary tendency, it will still equally tend to the 
same effect. And though itis true, the propensity may be di- 
minished or have restraints laid upon it, by the gracious dispo- 
sals of providence or the merciful influences of God’s spirit ; 
yet this is not owing tonature. That strong propensity of na- 
ture by which men are so prone to immediate sinning at first, 
has no tendency in itself to a diminution; but rather to an im- 
crease; as the continued exercise of an evil disposition in 
repeated actual sins, tends to strengthen it more and more: 
agreeable to that observation of Dr. 'T.’s, p. 228. “ We are apt 
to be drawn into sin by bodily appetites, and when once we 
are under the government of these appetites, it is at least ex- 
ceeding difficult, if not impracticable, to recover ourselves by 
e mere force of reason.” The increase of strength of dis- 
sition in such a Case is as in a falling body, the strength of 
s tendency to descend is continually increased, so long as its 


motion is continued. Not only a constant commission of sin, 


but a constant increase in the habits and practice of wicked- 
ness, is the true tendency of man’s depraved nature, if unre- 
strained by divine grace ; as the true tendency of the nature 
of an heavy body, if obstacles are removed, is not only to fall 
with a continual motion, but with a constantly increasing mo- 
tion. And we see that increasing iniquity is actually the con- 
sequence of natural depravity in most men, notwithstanding 
all the restraints they have. Dispositions to evil are common- 
ly much stronger in adult persons, than in children when they 
first begin to act in the world as rational creatures. 

If sin be such a thing as Dr. T. himself represents it, p. 
69. “a thing of an odious and destructive nature, the corrup- 
tion and ruin of our nature, and infinitely hateful to God; 
then such a propensity to continual and increasing sin must be 
a very evil disposition. And if we may judge of the perni- 
ciousness of an inclination of nature, by the evil of the effect 
it naturally tends to, the propensity of man’s nature must be 
evil indeed: For the soul being immortal, as Dr. T. acknow- 
ledges, p. 94. S. it will follow from what has been observed 
above, that man has a natural disposition to one of these two 
things; either to an increase of wickedness without end, or til! 
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aes wickedness comes to be so great, that the capacity of his na- 
ture will not allow it to be greater. This being what his wick- 


; edness will come to by its natural tendency, if divine grace 
° does not prevent, it may as truly be said to be the effect which 
4 man’s natural corruption tends to, as that an acorn ina proper 


soil truly tends by its nature to become a great tree. 

Again, That sin which is remaining in the hearts of the 
best men on earth, makes it evident that man’s nature is cor-. 
rupt as he comes into the world. A remaining depravity of 
heart in the greatest saints may be argued from the sins of most 
of those who are set forth in scripture as the most eminent in- 
stances and examples of virtue and piety: and is also manifest 
from this, that the scripture represents all God’s children as 
standing in need of chastisement. Heb. xii. 6,7,8. Forwhom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth; and scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth_— What son is he,whom the Father chasteneth not? 
If ye are without chastisement, then are ye bastards, and not 
sons. But this is directly and fully asserted in some places; 
as in Eccles. vii. 20. There is not a just man upon earth, that 
doeth good and sinneth not. Which is as much as to say, there: 
isno man upon earth that is so just, as to have attained to such 
a degree of righteousness as not to commit any sin. Yea, the 
apostle James speaks of all christians as often sinning, or com- 
mitting many sins; even in that primitive age of the christian 
church, an age distinguished from all others by eminent attain- 
ments in holiness; Jam. iii. 2. In many things we all offend. 
And that there is pollution in the hearts of all antecedent to all 
means for purification, is very plainly declared in Prov. xx. 9. 
Who can say, I have made my heart clean, I am pure from my 
sin? 

According to Dr. T. men come into the world wholly free 
from sinful propensities. And if so, it appears from what has 
been already said, there would be nothing to hinder—but that 
many, without being better than they are by nature, might per- 
fectly avoid the commission of sin. But much more might this 
be the case with men after they had, by care, diligence, and good 
practice, attained those positive habits of virtue whereby they 
are ata much greater distance from sin than they were na- 
turally—:which this writer supposes to be the case with many 
good men. But since the scripture teaches us that the best 
men in the world do often commit sin, and have remaining pol- 
lution of heart, this makes it abundantly evident that men, when 
they are no otherwise than they were by nature, without any 
of those virtuous attainments, have a sinful depravity ; yea, must 
have great corruption of nature. . 
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SECT. V. 


The dope of Nature appears, in that the general conseque 
of the. State and Tendency of Man’s Nature isa muc 
greater degree of Sin, than Righteousness ; not only with 
respect to value and demerit, but matter and quantity. 


bt 

Ihave before shewn that there isa propensity in man’s 
nature to that sin, which in heinousness and ill desert immense- 
ly outweighs all the value and merit of any supposed good that 
may be in him, or that he can do, I now proceed to say fur- 
ther, that such is man’s nature in his present state, that it tends 
to this lamentable etfect, that there should at all times, through 
the course of his life, be at least much more sin than righteous- 
ness; not only as to weight and value, but as to matter and 
measure; more disagreement of heart and practice from the law 
of God and from the law of nature and reason, than agreement 

conformity. The law of God is the rule of right, as Dr. T. 
often calls it. It is the measure of virtue andsin: so much 
agreement as there is with this rule, so much is there of recti- 


tude, righteousness, or true virtue, and no more; and so much 


lisagreement as there is with this rule,so much sin is there. 
laving premised this, the following things may be here ob- 


served. 


I. The degree of disagreement from this rule of right is to 
be determined, not only by the degree of distance from it in ex- 
cess but also in defect; or in other words, not only in positive 
transgression, or doing what is forbidden, but also in withholding 
what is required. The divine Lawgiver does as much prohibit 
the one as the other, and does as much charge the latter as a 
sinful breach of his law, exposing to his eternal wrath and 
curse, as the former. Thus at the day of judgment, as de- 
scribed, Matth. xxv. The wicked are condemned as cursed to 

erlasting fire, for their sin in defect and omission; I was an 
ungered, and ye gave me no meat, gc. And the case is thus, 
not only when the defect is in word or behaviour, but in the 
inward temper and exercise of the mind. 1 Cor. xvi. 22. If 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema 
Maranatha, Dr. T. speaking of the sentence and punishment 
of the wicked, (Matth, xxv. 41, 46.)says, p. 159. “It was ma- 
nifestly for wanr of benevolence, love, and compassion to 
their fellow-creatures, that they were condemned.” And 
elsewhere, as was observed before, he says, that the law of 
God extends to the latent principles of sin to forbid them, and 
io condemn to eternal destruction for them. And if go, it 
doubtless also extends to the inward principles of holiness, to 
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_ require them, and in like manner to condemn them for the want 
ofthem, | 
IL. The sum of our duty to God required in his law, is 
Love ; taking love in a large sense, for the true regard of our 
hearts to Gop, implying esteem, honour, benevolence, grati- 
tude, complacence, &c. This is not only very plain by the 
scripture, but it is evident in itself. The sum of what the law 
of God requires, is doubtless obedience to that law: No law 
can require more than that it be obeyed. But it is manifest, 
that obedience is nothing, any otherwise than as a testimony 
of the respect of our hearts to God: Without the heart, man’s 
external acts are no more than the motions of the limbs of a 
Wooden image: have no more of the nature of either sin or 
righteousness. It must therefore needs be, that love to God, 
the respect of the heart, must be the sum of the duty required 
in his law. 


IIL. It therefore appears from the premises, that whoso- ~ 
ever withholds more of that love or respect of heart from 


15 


God which his law requires, than he affords, has more— 
than righteousness. Not only he that has less divine love | 
passions and affections which are opposite; but also he that 
does not love God half so much as he ought or has reason to 
do, has justly more wrong than right imputed to him, accord- 
ing to the law of God and the law of reason; he has more 
irregularity than rectitude, with regard to the law of love. 
The sinful disrespect of his heart towards God is greater than 
his respect to him. 

_ But what considerate person is there, even among the 
more virtuous part of mankind, but would be ashamed to say 
and profess before God or men, that he loves God half so 


much as he ought to do; or that he exercises one half of that _ 


esteem, honour and gratitude towards God, which would be 


altogether becoming him; considering what God is, and what — 


great manifestations he has made of his transcendent excellency 
and goodness, and what benefits he receives from him? And 
if few or none of the best of men can with reason and truth 
make even such a profession, how far from it must the gene- 
rality of mankind be ! 
The chief and most fundamental of all the commands of 
the moral law requires us to love the Lord our God with all our 
hearts, aud with all our souls, with all our strength, and all our 
mind: that is plainly, with all that is within us, or to the utmost 
capacity of our nature. God is in himself worthy of infinitely 
greater love than any creature can exercise towards him; 
love equal to his perfections, which are infinite. God loves 
himself with no greater love than he is worthy of, when he 
loves himself infinitely ; but we can give to God no more than 
we have. Therefore if we give him so much, if we love him to 
VOL. 1. 43 - 
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the utmost extent of the faculties of our nature, we are excused, 
But when what is proposed is only that we should love him 
as much as our capacity will allow, all excuse of want of capa- 
city ceases, and 0 Sete takes hold of us; and we are doubt- 
less obliged to love God to the utmost of what is possible for us, 
with such faculties and such opportunities and advant te 
know God, as we have. And it is evidently implied in thi 
great commandment of the law, that our love to God should be 
so great, as to have the most absolute possession of all the soul, 
tat the perfect government of all the principles and springs of © 
action that are in our nature. 

Though it is not easy precisely to fix the limits of man’s 
capacity as to love to God; yet in general we may determine, 
that his capacity of love is co-extended with his capacity of 
knowledge: The exercise of the understanding opens the 
way for the exercise of the other faculty. Now, though we 
cannot have any proper positive understanding of God’s infi- 
nite excellency ; yet the capacity of the human understanding 
is very great, and may be extended far. It is needless to 
dispute how far man’s knowledge may be said to be strictly 
comprehensive of things that are very great, as of the extent 
of the expanse of the heavens, &c. The word comprehensive 
seems to be ambiguous. But doubtless we are capable of 
‘some proper positive understanding of the greatness of these 
things, in comparison of other things that we know. We 
are capable of some clear understanding of the greatness or 
considerableness of a whole nation; or of the whole world of 
mankind, as vastly exceeding that of a particular person or 
family. We can positively understand, that the whole globe 
of the earth is vastly greater than a particular hill or moun- 
tam. And can have some good positive apprehension of the 
starry heavens, as so greatly exceeding the globe of the earth 
that the latter is as it were nothing toit. So the humana faculties 
are capable of a real and clear understanding of the greatness, 
glory, and goodness of God, and-of our dependence upon him, 

from the manifestations which God has made of himself to 
mankind, as being beyond all expression above that of the 
most excellent human friend or earthly object. And so we 
are capable of esteem and love to God, which shall be pro- 
portionable, much exceeding that which we have to any crea- 
ture. 

These things may help us to form some judgment, how 
vastly the generality of mankind fall below their duty, with 
respect to love to God; yea, how far they are from coming 
half-way to that height of love which is agreeable to the rule 
of right. Surely if our esteem of God, desires after him, and 
delight in him, were such as become us, considering the things 
‘orementioned, they would exceed our regard to other things 
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as the heavens are high above the earth, and would swallow up 
all other affections like a deluge. But how far, how exceed- 
ing far, are the generality of the world from any appearance of 
or pekuenced and governed by such a degree of divine love 
as this ! 

If we consider the love of God with respect to one ex- 
ercise of it, gratitude, how far indeed do the generality of 
mankind come short of the rule of right and reason in this !— 
If we consider how various, innumerable, and vast the benefits 
we receive from God, how infinitely great and wonderful that 
grace which is revealed and offered to them who live under 
the gospel—in that eternal salvation which is procured by God 
giving his only begotten Son to die for sinners—and also how 
unworthy we are all, deserving (as Dr. T. confesses) eternal 
perdition under God’s wrath and curse—how great is the gra- 
titude that would become us, who are the subjects of so many 
and great benefits. What grace is this towards poor sinful 
lost mankind, set before us in so affecting a manner, as in the 
extreme sufferings of the Son of God ; who was carried through 
those pains by a love stronger than death, a love that conquer- 
ed those mighty agonies,a love whose length and breadth, 
and depth and height, passes knowledge? But oh! what 
poor returns! How little the gratitude! How low, how 
cold and inconstant the affection in the best, compared 
with the obligation! And what then shall be said of the 
gratitude of the generality? Or rather, who can express the 
ingratitude ? pte 

If the greater part of them who are called christians, were 
no enemies to Christ in heart and practice, were not governed 
by principles opposite to him and his gospel, but had some 
real love and gratitude; yet if their love falls vastly short of 
the obligation, or occasion given, they are guilty of shameful 
and odious ingratitude. As when a man has been the subject 
of some instance of transcendent generosity, whereby he has 
been relieved from the most extreme calamity, and brought 
into very opulent, honourable and happy circumstances by a 
benefactor of excellent character; and yet expresses no more 
gratitude on such an occasion than would be requisite for 
some kindness comparatively infinitely small, he may justly fall 
under the imputation of vile unthankfulness, and of much 
more ingratitude than gratitude ; though he may have no ill 
will to his benefactor; or no positive affection of mind con- 
trary to thankfulness and benevolence. What is odious in him 
is his defect, whereby he falls so vastly below his duty. 

Dr. Turnevutt abundantly insists, that the forces of the 
affections naturally in man are well proportioned; and often 
puts a question to this purpose—How man’s nature could 
have been better constituted in this respect? How the affec: 
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tions of his heart could have been better proportioned? I will 
now mention one instance out of many that might be mention- 
ed. Man, if his heart were not depraved, might have had a 
disposition to gratitude to God for his goodness, in proportion 
to his disposition to anger towards men for their injuries. When 
I say in proportion, | mean considering the greatnes ; 
number of favours and injuries, and the degree in whic the | 
one and the other are unmerited, and the benefit received by 


the former, and the damage sustained by the latter. Is there - 


not an apparent and vast difference and inequality in the dis- 
positions to these two kinds of affection, in the generality of 
both old and young, adult persons and little children? How 
ready is resentment for injuries received frommen? And how 
easily is it raised in most, at least to an equality with the de- 
sert? And is it so with respect to gratitude for benefits re- 
ceived from God, in any degree of comparison? Dr. Turn- 
BULL pleads for the natural disposition to anger for injuries, as 
being good and useful. But surely gratitude to God, if we 
were inclined to it, would be at least as good and useful as the 
other. 

How far the generality of mankind are from their duty, 
with respect to love to God, will further appear, if we consi- 
der, that we are obliged not only to love him witha love of 
gratitude for benefits received; -but true love to God prima- 
rily consists in a supreme regard to him for what he is in 
himself. The tendency of true virtue is to treat every thing 
as it is, and aceording to its nature. And if we regard the 
Most High according to the infinite dignity and glory of his 
nature, we shall esteem and love him with all our heart and 


soul, and to the utmost of the capacity of our nature, on this 


account; andnot primarily because he has promoted our in- 
terest. If God be infinitely excellent in himself, then he is 
infinitely lovely on that.account; or in other words, infinitely 
worthy to be loved, And-doubtless, if he be worthy to be 
loved for this, then he owght-te_be loved for it. And it is 
manifest, there can be no true love to him, if he be not 
loved for what he is in himself. For ifawe love him not for 
his own sake but for something else, then our love is not ter- 
minated on him, but on something else, as its ultimate ob- 
ject. That is no true value for infinite worth, which implies 
no value for that worthiness in itself considered;but only on 
the account of something foreign. Our esteem of God is fun- 
damentally defective, if it be not primarily for the etetene 
of his nature, which is the foundation of all that is valuable in 
him in any respect. If we love not God because he is what he 
is, but only because he is profitable to us, in truth we love him 


not at all: If we seem to love him, our love is not to him, but 
to something else. 
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_ And now I must leave it to every one to judge for himself, 
from his own opportunities of observation and information con- 
cerning mankind, how little there is of this disinterested love to 
God, this pure divine affection, in the world. _ How very little 
indeed in comparison of other affections altogether diverse, 
which perpetually urge, actuate and govern mankind, and keep 
the world, through all nations and ages, in a continual agita- 
tion and commotion! This is an evidence of an horrid con- 
tempt of God. It would justly be esteemed a great instance 
of disrespect and contempt of a prince, if one of his subjects 
when he came into his house, should set him below his meanest 
slave. But in setting the infinite Jesovan below earthly objects 
and enjoyments, men degrade him below those things, between 
which and him there is an infinitely greater distance, than be- 
tween the highest earthly potentate and the most abject of mor- 


tals. Such a conduct as the generality of men are guilty of towards 


God, continually and through all ages, in innumerable respects, 
would be accounted the most vile contemptuous treatment of 
a fellow-creature of distinguished dignity. Particularly men’s 
treatment of the offers God makes of himself to them as their 
friend, their father, their God, and everlasting portion; their 
treatment of the exhibitions he has made of his unmeasurable 
love and the boundless riches of his grace in Christ, attended 
with earnest repeated calls, counsels, expostulations, and in- 
treaties: as also of the most dreadful threatenings of his eter- 
nal displeasure and vengeance. 

Before I finish this section, it may be proper to say some- 
thing in reply to an objection some may be ready to make 
against the force of this argument—that men do not come 
half-way to that degree of love to God, which becomes them 
and is their duty. The objection is this: That the argument 
seems to prove too much, in that it will prove, that even good 
men themselves have more sin than holiness; which also has 
been supposed. But if this were true it would follow, that 
sin is the prevalent principle even in good men, and that it is 
the principle which has the predominancy in the heart and 
practice of the truly pious; which is plainly contrary to the 
word of God. 

J answer, If it be indeed so, that there is more sin, con- 
sisting in defect of required holiness, than there is of holiness 
in good men in this world; yet it will not follow that sin has 
the chief government of their heart and practice, for two 
reasons. 

1. They may love God more than other things, and yet 
there may not be so much.love, as there is want of due love; 
or in other words, they may love God more than the world, 
and therefore the love of God may be predominant, and yet 
may not love God near half so much as they ought to do. 
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This need not be esteemed a paradox: A person may love a 
father, or some great friend and benefactor, of a very excel- 
lent character, more than some other object, a thousand times 
oom worthy of his esteem. and affection, and yet love him ten 
te less than he ought; and so be chargeable, all | 
considered, with a deficiency in respect and gratitude th: 
very unbecoming and hateful. If love to God prevails above 
the love of other things, then virtue will prevail above evil 
affections, or positive principles of sin; by which principles it 
is, that sin has a positive power and influence. For evil affec- 
tions radically consist in inordinate love to other things be- 
sides God: And therefore, es 2vaili eyond these, 
will have the governing infl - he predominance of the 
love of God in the hearts of good men, is more from the na- 
ture of the object loved, and the nature of the principle of true 
love, than the degree of the principle. The object is one of 
supreme loveliness; immensely above all other objects in 
worthiness of regard ; and itis by such a transcendent.excel- 
lency, that he is God and worthy to be regarded and adored 
as God: And he that truly loves God, loves him as God. True 
love acknowledges him to be divinely and supremely excel- 
lent; and must arise from some knowledge, sense, and convic- 
tion of his worthiness of supreme respect: And though the 
sense and view of it may be very imperfect, and the love that 
arises from it in like manner imperfect ; yet if there be any re- 
alising view of such divine excellency, it must cause the — 
to respect God above ail. genes 
2. Another reason why a principle of holiness maintains 
the dominion in the hearts of good men, is the nature of the 
covenant of grace, and the promises of that covenant, on 
which true Christian virtue relies, and which engage God’s 
strength and assistance to be on its side, and to help it against 
its enemy, that it may not be overcome. The just live by faith. 
Holiness in the Christian or his spiritual life, is maintained as 
it has respect by faith to its author and finisher, and d 
strength and efficacy from the divine fountain, and by this 
means overcomes. For, as the apostle says, This is the victory 
that overcomes the world, even our faith, It is our faith in him 
who has promised never to leave nor forsake his people ; not 
to forsake the work of his own hands, nor suffer his people to 
be tempted above their ability ; that his grace shall be sufficient 
for them, his strength be made perfect in weakness ; and that 
‘bers he has begun a good work he will carry it on to the day 
of Christ. 5 
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ne SECT. VI. 

The Corruption of Man’s Nature appears by its Tendency, in: 
ws present State, to an extreme Degree of Folly and Stu- 
pidity in Matters of Religion. 


It appears that man’s nature is greatly depraved, by an ap- 
parent proneness to an exceeding stupidity and sottishness in 
those things wherein his duty and main interest are chiefly con- 
cerned, I shall instance in two things, viz. men’s proneness to 
idolatry ; and a general great disregard of eternal things, in 
them who live under the light of the gospel. ‘ 

It is manifest, in the first instance, that man’s nature in its 
present state is attended with a great propensity to forsake the 
acknowledgment and worship of the true God, and to fall into 
the most stupid idolatry. This has been sufficiently proved 
by known fact, on abundant trial : Insomuch as the world of 
mankind in general (excepting one small people, miraculously 
delivered and preserved) through all nations, in all parts of the 
world, ages after ages, continued without the knowledge and 
worship of the true God and overwhelmed in gross idolatry, 
without the least appearance or prospect of its recovering itself 
from so great blindness or returning from its brutish principles 
and customs, till delivered by divine grace. 

__In order to the most just arguing from fact, eancerning the 
tendency of man’s nature, as that is in itself, it should be en- 
quired what the event has been, where nature has been left to 
itself, to operate according to its own tendency, with least op-_ 
position made to it by any thing supernatural; rather than in 
exempt places, where the infinite power and grace of God have 
interposed, and extraordinary means have been used to stem the 
current, and bring men to true religion and virtue. As to the 
means by which God’s people of old, in the line of Abraham, 
were delivered and preserved from idolatry, they were miracu- 
lous and of mere grace. Notwithstanding which, they were of- 
ten relapsing into the notions and ways of the heathen; and 
when they had backslidden, never were recovered but by divine 
gracious interposition. And as to the means by which many 
Gentile nations have been delivered since the days of the gos- 
pel, they are such as have been wholly owing to the most won- 
derful, miraculous, and infinite grace. God was under no cbli- 
gation to bestow on the heathen world greater advantages than 
they had in the ages of their gross darkness ; as appears by the 
fact, that God actually did ‘not, for so long a time, bestow great- 
er advantages. 
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Dr. T. himself observes, (Key p. 1.) That in’ about four 
hundred years after the flood, the generality of mankind were 
fallen into idolatry. And thus it was every where through the 
world, excepting among that people that was saved and pr 

served by a constant series of miracles, through a vanely of 
countries, nations, and climates, great enough,—and through > 
successive changes, revolutions, and ages, numerous enough to 
be a sufficient trial of what mankind are prone to, if there be 
any such thing as a sufficient trial. ; 

” "That men should forsake the true God for idols is an evi- 
dence of the most astonishing folly and stupidity, by God’s own 
testimony, Jer. ii. 12,13. Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this, 
and be ye horribly afraid, be ye very desolate, saith the Lord: 
For my people have committed two evils ; they have forsaken 
me, the fountain of living waters, and have hewed out to them- 
selves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water. And 
that mankind in general did thus, so soon after the flood, was 
from the evil propensity of their hearts, and because they did not 
lke to retain God in their knowledge: as is evident by Rom. 
i. 28. And the Universality of the effect shews that the cause 
was universal, and not any thing belonging to the particular 
circumstances of one, or only some natious or ages, but some- 
thing beionging to that nature which is common to all nations 
and which remains the same through all ages. And what 
other cause could this great effect possibly arise from, buta de- 
praved disposition, natural to all mankind? It could not arise” 
from want of a sufficient capacity or means of knowledge. This 
is in effect confessed on all hands. Dr. Turnsuus (Chris. Pail. 
p. 21.) says: “The existence of one infinitely powerful, wise, 
and good mind, the Author, Creator, Upholder, and Governor 
of all things, is a truth that lies plain and obvious to all that wij} 
but think.’ And (ibid. p. 245 :) “ Moral knowledge, which js 
the most important of all knowledge, may easily be acquired by 
all men.” And again, (ibid. p, 292.) Every man by himself, 
if he would duly employ his mind im the contemplation of the 
works of God about him or in the examination of his own frame, 
might make very great progress in the knowledge of the wisdom 
and goodness of God. This all men, generally speaking, might 
do, with very little assistance ; for they have all sufficient abili- 
ties for thus employing their minds, and have all sufficient time 
for it.” Mr, Leexnr says, (Hum. Und. p. iv. chap. iv. p. 242. 
edit. Ll.) “Our own existence and the sensible parts of the 
universe, offer the proofs of a Deity so clearly and cogently to 
our thoughts, that I deem it impossible for a considerate man to 
withstand them. For I judge it as certain and clear a truth as 
can any where be delivered, that the invisible things of God are 
clearly seen from the creation of the world, being understood by 
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the things that are made, even his eternal power and godhead,” 


And Dr, T. himself, (in p. 78.) says, “The light given to all 


ages and nations of the world, is sufficient for the knowledge 
and practice of their duty.” And (p. 111, 112,) citing those 

rds of the apostle, Rom. ii, 14, 15, he says,“ This clearly 

poses that the Gentiles, who were then in the world, might 
have done the things contained in the law by nature, or their 
natural power.” And in one of the next sentences he says, 
“The apostle, in Rom. i. 19,20, 21, affirms that the Gentiles 
had light sufficient to have seen God’s eternal power and god- 
head in the works of creation; and that the reason why they 
did not glorify him as God, was because they became. vain in 
their imaginations, and had darkened their foolish heart ; so 
that they were without excuse. And in his paraphrase on those 
verses in the Ist of Rom. he speaks of the very heathens that 
were without a written revelation, as having that clear and evi- 
dent discovery of God’s being and perfections that they are in- 
excusable in not glorifying him suitably to his excellent nature, 
and as the author of their being and enjoyments.”” And (p. 146. 
S.) he says, “* God affords every man sufficient light to know his 
duty.” Ifall ages and nations of the world have sufficient light 
for the knowledge of God and their duty to him, then even such 
nations and ages, in which the most brutish ignorance and bar- 


barity prevailed, had sufficient light, if they had but a disposi- - 


tion to improve it; and then much more those of the heathen 
which were more knowing and polished, and in ages wherein 
arts and learning had made greatest advances. But even in 
such nations and ages there was no advance made towards true 
religion; as Dr. Winper observes, (Hist. of Knowl. vol. it. 
p. 336.) in the following words :—The pagan religion degen- 
erated into greater absurdity the further it proceeded ; and it 
prevailed in all its height of absurdity when the Pagan nations 
were polished to the height. Though they set out with the ta- 
lents of reason, and had solid foundations ofsinformation to 
build upon, it in fact proved that with alltheir strengthened 
faculties and. growing powers of reason, the edifice of religion 
rose in the most absurd deformities and disproportions, and 
gradually went on in the most irrational, disproportioned, in- 
congruous systems, of which the most easy dictates of reason 
would have demonstrated the absurdity. ‘They were contrary 
to all just calculations in moral mathematics. ‘“‘ He observes, 
“that their grossest abominations first began in Egypt, where 
was an ostentation of the greatest progress in learning and 
science : And they never renounced clearly any of their abom- 
inations, or openly returned to the worship of the one true God, 
the Creator of all things, and to the original, genuine senti- 
ments of the highest and most venerable antiquity, ‘The Pagan 
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religion continued in this deep state of corruption to the last. 
The Pagan philosophers, and inquisitive men, made great im- 
provements in many 2 aig and even in morality itself; yet 


the inveterate absurdities of P idolatry remained w 
out remedy. Every temple smo with incense to 

and moon, and other inanimate material luminaries, 
earthly elements, to Jupiter, Juno, Mars, and ~ 


&c. the patrons and examples of almost every vice. H 
-catombs bled on the altars of a thousand Gods, as mad 


superstition inspired. And this was not the disgrace of 


our ignorant untaught northern countries only ; but even at 
Athens itself the infamy reigned, and circulated through all 
Greece, and finally prevailed, amidst all their learning and 
politeness, under the Ptolemys in Egypt, and the Cesars at 
Rome. Now if the knowledge of the pagan world in religion 
proceeded no further than this; if they retamed all their 
deities, even the most absurd of them all their deified beasts, 
and deified men, even to the last breath of pagan power: We 
may justly ascribe the great improvements in the world on 


the subject of religion to divine revelation, either vouchsafed 


in the beginning when this knowledge was competently clear 
and copious; or at the death of paganism, when this light 
shone forth in its consummate lustre at the coming of 
Christ.” 

“ _Dr. T. often speaks of the idolatry of the heathen world 
as great wickedness, in which they were wholly inexcusable ; 
and yet often speaks of their case as remediless, and of them 
as being dead in sin and unable to recover themselves. If so, 
and yet according to his own doctrine, every age, every na- 
tion, and every man, had suthcient light afforded to know God 
and their whole duty to him; then their inability to deliver 
themselves must be a moral inability, consisting in a desperate 
depravity and most evil disposition of heart. 

And if there had not been suflicient trial of the propensity 
of the hearts of mankind, through all those ages that passed 
from Abraham to Christ, the trial has been continued down to 
this day in all those vast regions of the face of the earth that 
have remained without any effects of the light of the gospel ; 
and the dismal effect continues every where unvaried. How 
was it with that multitude of nations inhabiting South and 
North America? What appearance was there when the Hu- 
ropeans first came hither, of their being recovered, or recoyer- 
ing, in any degree, from the grossest ignorance, delusion, and 
most stupid paganism ?. And how is it at this day in those parts 
of Africa and Asia into which the light of the gospel has not 
penetrated ? 

_ _ This strong and universally prevalent disposition of man- 
kind to idolatry, of which there has been such great trial and 
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Tage 89 notorious and vast proof, in fact, is a most glaring evidence 
: ifthe 


: 
- 
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of the exceeding depravity of the human nature ; as it is a pro- 
pensity in the utmost degree contrary to the highest end, the 

ain business, and chief happiness of mankind—consisting in 
the knoviedee service, and enjoyment of the living God, the 

reator and Governor of the world—in the highest degree 
contrary to that for which mainly God gave mankind more un- 
derstanding than the beasts of the earth, and made them wiser 
than the fowls of heaven ; which was, that they might be capa- 
ble of the knowledge of God. It is also in the highest degree 
contrary to the first and greatest commandment of the moral 
law, That we should have no other Gods before Jzenovan, and 
that we should love and adore him with all our heart, soul, 
mind, and strength. The scriptures are abundant in repre- 
senting the idolatry of the heathen world as their exceeding 


wickedness and their most brutish stupidity. They who wor- 


ship and trust in idols are said themselves to be like the lifeless 
statues they worship, like mere senseless stocks and stones.— 
(Psalm exv. 4—8. and exxxv. 15—18.) 

A second instance of the natural stupidity of mankind is 


that great disregard of their own eternal interest, which appears — 


so remarkably, so generally among them who live under the 
gospel. 

Mr. Locke observes, (Hum. Und. vol. i. -p. 207.) “ Were 
the will determined by the views of good, as it appears in con- 
templation greater or less to the understanding, it could never 
get loose from the infinite eternal joys of heaven, once pro- 
posed and considered as possible; the eternal condition of a 


future state infinitely outweighing the expectation of riches or 


honour, or any other worldly pleasure which we can propose 
to ourselves; though we should grant these the more probable 
to be obtained.” Again, (p. 228, 229.) “He that will not be 
so far a rational creature as to reflect seriously upon infinite 
happiness and misery, must needs condemn himself, as not 
making that use of his understanding he should. The rewards 
and punishments of another life, which the Almighty has 
established as the enforcements of his laws, are of weight 
enough to determine the choice against whatsoever pleasure 
or pain this life can shew. When the eternal state is consider- 
ed but in its bare possibility, which nobody can make any 


doubt of, he that will allow exquisite and endless happiness to 


be but the possible consequence of a good life here, and the 
contrary state the possible reward of a bad one, must own him- 
self to judge very much amiss, if he does not conclude that a 


 yirtuous life with the certain expectation of everlasting bliss, 


which may come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, with the 
fear of that dreadful state of misery which it is very possible 
may overtake the guilty, or at least the terrible uncertain hope 
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of annihilation. ‘T'his is evidently so; though pin. “a eae 
life here had nothing but pain, and the vicious continual plea- 
sure; which yet is for th most part quite otherwise, and wick- 
ed men =: not much odds ed of, even in their pre- 
sent possession , all things rightly considered, have I 
‘think even the worst part here. But when infinite happiness 
is put in one scale against infinite misery in the other; if t 
worst that comes to the pious man, if he mistakes, ve the | 
that the wicked man can attain to, if he be in the right; who 
can, without madness, run the venture?) Who in his wits 
would choose to come within a possibility of infinite misery ? 
which if he miss, there is yet nothing to be got by that ha- 
zard : Whereas, on the other side, the sober man ventures no- 
ihing, against infinite happiness to be got, if his expectation 
comes to pass.” . 
~~ That disposition of mind which is a propensity to act con- 


trary to reason, is a depraved disposition. It is not because 


the faculty of reason which God has given to mankind is not 
sufficient fully to discover to them, that forty, sixty, or an hun- 
dred years, is as nothing in comparison of eternity—infinitely 
less than a second of time to an hundred years—that the great- 
est worldly prosperity is not treated with the most perfect dis- 
regard, in all cases where there is any degree of competition of 
earthly things, with salvation from exquisite, eternal misery, 
and the enjoyment of everlasting glory and felicity. But is it 
a matter of controversy, whether men in general shew a strong 
disposition to act far otherwise, from their infancy till death 
sensibly approaches? In things that concern their temporal 
interest, they easily discern the difference between things of a 
long and short continuance. It is no hard matter to convince 
men of the difference between being admitted to the accom- 
modations and entertainments of a convenient, beautiful, well- 
furnished habitation, and to partake of the provisions and pro- 
duce of a plentiful estate for a day, or a night ; and having all 


given them and settled upon them as their own, to possess as_ 
Jong as they live, and to be theirs and their heirs for ever. 


There would be no need of preaching sermons, and spending 
strength and life to convince them of the difference. Men 
know how to adjust things in their dealings and contracts one 
with another, according to the length of time in which any 
thing agreed for is to be used or enjoyed. In temporal affairs, 
they are sensible that it concerns them to provide for future 
time as well as for the present. Thus common prudence teach- 
es them to take care in summer to lay up for winter; yea, to 
provide a fund, or an estate, whence they may be supplied for 
along time to come. And not only so, but they are forward 
to spend and be spent, in order to provide for their children 
after they are dead; though it be quite uncertain, who shall 
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_ enjoy what they lay up, after they have left the world. And 


if their children should have the comfort of it as they desire, 
they will not partake with them in that comfort, or have any 
ei in any thing under the sun. In things which relate to 

en’s temporal interest, they seem very sensible of the uncer- 


tainty of life, especially of the lives of others; and to make- 


answerable provision for the security of their worldly interest, 
that no considerabie part of it may rest only. on so uncertain a 
‘foundation, as the life of a neighbour or friend Common dis- 
cretion leads them to take good care that their outward pos- 
sessions be well secured by a good and firm title. In worldly 
concerns, men discern their opportunities, and are careful to 
improve them before they are past. The husbandman is care- 


- ful to plough his ground and sow his seed in the proper season; 


otherwise he knows he cannot expect a crop: And when the 

harvest is come, he will not sleep away the time; for he knows 
if he does so the crop will soon be lost. How careful and eagle- 
eyed is the merchant to improve opportunities to enrich him- 
self? How apt are men to be alarmed at the appearance of 
danger to their worldly estate, or any thing that remarkably 
threatens great damage to their outward interest? And how 
will they bestir themselves in such a case, if possible to avoid 
the threatened calamity? In things purely secular, and not 
of a moral or spiritual nature, they easily receive conviction 
by past experience, when any thing, on repeated trial, proves 
unprofitable or prejudicial ; and are ready to take warning by 
what they have found themselves, and also by the experience 
of their neighbours and forefathers. 

But if we consider how men generally conduct themselves 
in things on which their well-being infinitely more depends, 
how vast is the diversity? In these things how cold, lifeless, 
and dilatory? With what difficulty are a few, out of multi- 
tudes, excited to any tolerable degree of care and diligence, 
by the innumerable means used in order to make them wise 
for themselves? And when some vigilance and activity is ex- 


~ cited, how apt is it to die away, like a mere force against a 


natural* tendency? What need of a constant repetition 
of admonitions and counsels to keep the heart from fall- 
ing asleep? How many objections are made? How are 
difficulties magnified? And how soon is the mind dis- 
couraged? How many arguments, often renewed, variously 
and elaborately enforced, do men stand in need of, to con- 
vince them of things that are almost self-evident 4 As that 
things which are eternal are infinitely more important than 
things temporal, and the like. And after all, how very few 
are convinced effectually, or in such a manner as to induce 
them to a practical preference of eternal things? How sense- 
less are men of the necessity of improving their time, as to their 
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spiritual interest, and their welfare in another world? Though 
it be an endless futurity, and though it be their own personal, 
infinitely important good, that is to be cared for. ‘Though 
men are so sensible of the uncertainty of their neighbours’ 
lives, when any considerable part of their own estates depends 
on the continuance of them; how stupidly senseless do they 
seem to be of the uncertainty of their own lives, when their 
preservation from immensely great, remediless, and endless 
misery, is risked by a present delay, through a dependence on 
future opportunity! What a dreadful venture will men careless- 
ly and boldly run, repeat and multiply, with regard to their 
eternal salvation ; who yet are very careful to have every thing 
in a deed or bond, firm and without a flaw? How negligent are 
they of their special advantages and opportunities for their 
soul’s good? Wow hardly awakened by the most evident and 
imminent dangers, threatening eternal destruction, yea, though 
put in mind of them, and much pains taken to point them forth, 
shew them plainly, and fully to represent them, if possible to 
engage their attention? How are they like the horse that bold- 
ly rushes into the battle? How hardly are men convinced by 
their own frequent and abundant experience, of the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of earthly things, and the instability of their own 
hearts in their good frames and intentions? And how hardly 
convinced by their own observation, and the experience of all 
past generations, of the uncertainty of life and its enjoyments? 
Psal. xlix. 11, &c. Their inward thought is, that their houses 
shall continue for ever—-Nevertheless, man being in honour, 
abideth not ; he is like the beasts that perish. This their way 
ts their folly ; yet their posterity approve their sayings. Like 
sheep are they laid im the grave. 

In these things, men who are prudent for their temporal 
interest act as if they were bereft of reason: They have eyes, 
and see not; ears, and hear not; neither do they understand : 
They are like the horse and mule, that have no understanding. 
——Jer. viii.7. The stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
times; and the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow, observe 
the tume of their comming: But my people know not the judgment 
of the Lord. 

These things are often mentioned in scripture as eyiden- 
ces of extreme folly and stupidity, wherein men act as great 
enemies to themselves, as though they loved their own ruin; 
Prov. vili. 37. Laying wait for their own blood, Prov. i. 18. 
And how can these things be accounted for but by supposing 
a most wretched depravity of nature? Why otherwise should 
not men be as wise for themselves in spiritual and eternal things 
as in temporal? All christians will confess, that man’s faculty 
of reason was given him chiefly to enable him to understand 
the former, wherein his main interest and true happiness con- 
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own nature. For instance, the difference between long and ~ 
short, the need of providing for futurity, the importance of im- 
proving proper opportunities, and of having good security and 
a sure foundation in affairs wherein our interest is greatly con- 
cerned, &c. these things are as plain in themselves in religious, 
as in other matters. And we have far greater means to assist 
us to be wise for ourselves in eternal, than in temporal things. 
We have the abundant instruction of perfect and infinite wis- 
_ dom itself, to lead and conduct us in the paths of righteousness, 
so that we may noterr. And the reasons of things are most 
clearly, variously and abundantly set before us in the word of 
God; which is adapted to the faculties of mankind, tending 
greatly to enlighten and convince the mind : Whereas, we have 
no such excellent and perfect rules to instruct and direct us in , 
things pertaining to our temporal interest, nor any thing to be | 
compared to it. 
If any should say, It is true, if men gave full credit to 
what they are told concerning eternal things, and these appear- 
ed to them as real and certain things, it would be an evidence 
of a sort of madness in them, that they shew no greater 
regard to them in practice: But there is reason to think, this 
is not the case; the things of another world being unseen, 
appear to men as things of a very doubtful nature, and attend- 
ed with great uncertainty—In answer, I would observe, 
agreeable to what has been cited from Mr. Locxs, though 
eternal things were considered in their bare possibility, if men 
acted rationally, they would infinitely outweigh all temporal 
things in their influence on their hearts, And I would also 
observe, that to suppose eternal things not to be fully believed, 
at least by them who enjoy the light of the gospel, does not 
weaken, but rather strengthen the argument for the depravity 
ef nature. For the eternal world being what God had chiefly 
in view in the creation of men, this world was made wholly 
subordinate to the other, man’s state here being only a state 
of probation, preparation, and progression, with respect to the 
future state. Eternal things are in effect their all, their whole 
concern; to understand and know which it chiefly was, that 
they had understanding given them; therefore we may un- 
doubtedly conclude, that if men. have not respect to them as 
real and certain things, it cannot be for want of sufficient 
evidence of their truth: But it must be from a dreadful 
stupidity of mind, occasioning a sottish insensibility of their 
truth and importance, when manifested by the clearest evi- 
dence. 
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SECT. VII. 


That Man’s Nature is corrupt, appears, in that by far the 
greater Part of Mankind, in all Ages, have been wicked 
Men, 


The depravity of man’s nature appears, not only in its 
propensity to sin in some degree, which renders a man an evil 
or wicked man in the eye of the law, and strict justice, as was 
before shewn; but it is so corrupt, that its depravity either 
shews that men are, or tends to make them to be, of such an 
evil character as shall denominate them wicked men, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the covenant of grace. 

This may be argued from several things which have been 
already observed: As from a tendency to continual sin; a 
tendency to much greater degrees of sin than righteousness, 
and from the general extreme stupidity of mankind, But yet 
the present state of man’s nature, as implying or tending to a 
wicked character, may deserve to be more particularly consi- 
dered and directly proved. And in general, this appears, in 
that there have been so very few in the world, from age to age, 
ever since the world has stood, that have been of any other 
character. 

It is abundantly evident in scripture, and is what I sup- 
pose none that call themselves christians will deny, that the 
whole world is divided into good and bad, and that all mankind 
at the day of judgment will either be approved as righteous or 
condemned as wicked : either glorified as children of the king- 
dom, or cast into a furnace of fire as children of the wicked 
one. 

I need not stand to shew what things belong to the cha- 
racter of such as shall hereafter be accepted as righteous, ac- 
cording to the word of God. It may be sufficient for my pre- 
sent purpose to observe what Dr. T. himself speaks of as be- 
longing essentially to the character of such. In p. 203. he 
says, * This is infallibly the character of true christians, and 
what is essential to such, that they have really mortified the 
flesh with its lusts ;—they are dead to sin, and live no longer 
therein ; the old man is crucified, and the body of sin destroy- 
ed: They yield themselves to God, as those that are alive 
from the dead, and their members as instruments of righteous- 
ness to God and as servants of righteousness to holiness.”— 
There is more to the like purpose in the two next pages. In p. 
228. he says, “ Whatsoever is evil and corrupt in us we ought 
to condemn 3 not so, as it shall still remain in us, that we 
may always be condemning it, but that we may speedily re- 
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form, and be effectually delivered from it ; otherwise certain- 
- st i come up to the character of the true disciples of 
rist. 

In p. 248. he says, “Unless God’s favour be preferred 
before all other enjoyments whatsoever, unless there be a de- 
light in the worship of God, and in converse with him, unless 
every appetite be brought into subjection to reason and truth, 
and unless there be a kind and benevolent disposition towards 
our fellow-creatures, how can the mind be fit to dwell with 
God in his house and family, to do him service in his king- 
dom, and to promote the happiness of any part of his crea- 
tion.”—And in his Key, § 286. p. 101, 102, &c. shewing there 
what wt is to be a true christian, he says among other things, - 
“ That he is one who has such a sense and persuasion of the 
love of God in Christ, that he devotes his life to the honour 
and service of God, in hope of eternal glory. And that to 
the character of a true christian it is absolutely necessary, 
that he diligently study the things that are freely given him 
of God, viz. his election, regeneration, &c. that he may gain 
a just knowledge of those inestimable privileges, may taste 
that the Lord is gracious, and rejoice in the gospel salvation 
as his greatest happiness and glory. It is necessary that he 
work these blessings on his heart, till they become a vital 
_ principle, producing in him the love of God, engaging him to 
all cheerful obedience to his will, giving him a proper dignity 
and elevation of soul, raising him above the best and worst of 
this world, carrying his heart into heaven, and fixing his affec- 
tions and regards upon his everlasting inheritance, and the crown 
of glory laid up for him there.—Thus he is armed against ‘all 
the temptations and trials resulting from any pleasure or pain, 
hopes or fears, gain or loss, in the present world. None of 
these things move him from a faithful discharge of any part of his 
duty, or from a firm attachment to truth and righteousness ; 
neither counts he his very life dear to him, that he may do the 
will of God, and finish his course with joy. In a sense of the 
love of God in Christ, he maintains daily communion with God 
by reading and meditating on his word. Ina sense of his own 
infirmity and the readiness of the divine favour to succour him, 
he daily addresses the throne of grace for the renewal of spiritu- 
al strength, in assurance of obtaining it through the one Media- 
tor Christ Jesus. Inlightened and directed by the heavenly 
doctrine of the gospel, &c.* i ge 

Now I leave every one that has any degree of impartiali- 
ty to judge, whether there be not sufficient grounds to think 
that it is but a very smal] part indeed of the many myri 


* What Dr. Tunnevy says of the character of a good man, is also worthy 
tp be observed, Chris. Phil. p. 86, 258, aS 288, 375, 376, 409, 410. 
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ads and millions which overspread this globe, who are of a cha- 
racter that in any wise answers these descriptions. However 
Dr. T. insists, that all nations, and every man on the face of 
the earth, have light and means sufficient to do the whole will 
of God, even they that live in the grossest darkness of paga- 
nism. : | 


Dr. T. in answer to arguments of this kind, very ay 8 ws 
‘the’ 


 nently from time to time objects, that we are no judges 

- yiciousness of men’s characters, nor are able to decide in what 
degree they are virtuous or vicious. As though we could have 
no good grounds to judge, that any thing appertaining to the 
qualities or properties of the mind, which is invisible, is general 
or prevailing among a multitude or collective body, unless we 
can determine how it is with each individual. I think f have 
sufficient reason from what I know and have heard of the 
American Indians to judge, that there are not many good _ phi- 
fosophers among them; though the thoughts of their hearts, 


and the ideas and knowledge they have in their minds, are _ 


things invisible; and though I have never seen so much as a 
thousandth part of the Indians; and with respect to most of 
them, should not be able to pronounce preremptorily concern- 
ing any one, that he was not very knowing in the nature of 
things, if all should singly pass before me. And Dr. T. him- 
self seems to be sensible of the falseness of his own conclusions 
that he so often urges against others ; if we may judge by his 
practice, and the liberties he takes in judging of a multitude 
himself. He, it seems, is sensible that a man may have good 
grounds to judge that wickedness of character is general in a 
collective body ; because he openly does it himself. (Key, p. 
102.) After declaring the things which belong to the charac- 
ter of a true Christian, he judges of the generality of Christians, 
that they have cast off these things, that they are a people that 
do err in their hearts, and have not known God’s ways, p. 259, 
he judges, that the generality of Christians are the most wicked 
of all mankind, when he thinks it will throw some disgrace 
on the opinion of such as he opposes. The like we have 
from time to time in other places, (as p. 168, p. 258, Key, p. 
127, 128.) 

But if men are not sufficient judges whether there are 
few of the world of mankind but what are wicked, yet doubt- 
less God is sufficient, and his judgment, often declared in his 
word, determines the matter. Matt. vii. 13,14. Enter ye in 
at the strait gate: For wide is the gate, and broad is the way 
that leadeth to destruction, and many there be that go in thereat: 
Because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way that leadeth to 
life, and few there be that find it. It is manifest, that here 
Christ is not only describing the state of things as it was at that 
day, and does not mention the comparative smallness of the 
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_ number of them that are saved as a consequence of the peculiar 


perverseness of that people and of that generation; but as a 
consequence of the general circumstances of the way to life 
and the way to destruction, the broadness of the one and the 
narrowness of the other, In the straitness of the gate, &c. I 
suppose none will deny that Christ has respect to the strict- 
ness of those rules, which he had insisted on in the preceding 
sermon, and which render the way to life very difficult. But 
certainly these amiable rules would not be difficult, were they | 
not contrary to the natural inclinations of men’s hearts; and 
they would not be contrary to those inclinations, were these 
not depraved. Consequently the wideness of the gate, and 
broadness of the way, that leads to destruction, in consequence 
of which many goin thereat, must imply the agreeableness 
of this way to men’s natural inclinations. The like reason is 
given by Christ, why few are saved. Luke xiii. 23, 24. Then 
said one unto him, Lord, are there few saved? And he said 
unto them, Strive to enter inat the strait gate: For many I say 
unto you, shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able. 'That there 
are generally but few good men in the world, even among them 
who have the most distinguishing and glorious advantages for 
it, is evident by that saying of our Lord, Many are called, but 
few are chosen. And if there are but few among these, how 
few, how very few indeed, must persons of this character be, 
compared with the whole world of mankind? The exceeding 
smallness of the number of the saints, compared with the whole 
world, appears by the representations often made of them as 
distinguished from the world; in which they are spoken of as 
called and chosen out of the world, redeemed from the earth, 
redeemed from among men; as being those that are of G'od, 
while the whole world lieth in wickedness, and the like. 

And if we look into the Old Testament, we shall find the 
same testimony given. Prov. xx. 6. Most men will proclaim 
every man his own goodness: But a faithful man who can find? 
By the faithful man, as the phrase is used in scripture, is intend- 
ed much the same as a sincere, upright, or truly good man; as 
in Psal. xii, 1, and xxxi. 23. and ci. 6. and other places. Again, 
Eccl. vii. 25—29. JI applied mine heart to know, and to search, 
and to find out wisdom, and the reason of things, and to know 
the wickedness of folly, even of foolishness and madness: And 
I find more bitter than death, the woman whose heart is snares, 
§c. Behold, this have I found, saith the preacher, counting 
one by one, to find out the account, which yet my soul seeketh, but 
I find not: One man among a thousand have I found: but a 
woman among all these have I not found. Lo, this only have I 
found, that God made man upright ; but they have sought out 
‘many inventions. Solomon here signifies, that when he set 
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himself diligently fo find out the account or proportion of 
true wisdom, or thorough uprightness among men, the result 
was, that he found it tobe but as one to a thousand, &c. Dr. 
T. on this place, p. 184, says, “The wise man in the context, 
is inquiring into the corruption and depravity of mankind, 


a . 
of 
the men and women THaT LIVED IN HIS TIME.” As though — 


what he said represented nothing of the state of things in the 
But does Dr. 'T. or any 


world in general, but only in his time. B ; 
body else, suppose this only to be the design of that book, to re- 
present the vanity and evil of the world in that time, and to 


#; 


shew that all was vanity and vexation of spirit in Solomon’s — 


day? ‘That day truly, we have reason to think, was a day of 
the greatest smiles of heaven on that nation that ever had been 
on any nation from the foundation of the world. Not only 
does the subject and argument of the whole book shew it to be 
otherwise ; but also the declared design of the book in the first 
chapter; where the world is represented as very much the 
same, as to its vanity and evil, from age toage. It makes lit- 
tle or no progress, after all its revolutions and restless motions, 
labours and pursuits; like the sea, that has all the rivers con- 
stantly emptying themselves into it, from age to age, and yet is 
never the fuller. As to that place, Prov. xx. 6. A farthful man who 
can find? there is no more reason to suppose that the wise man 
has respect only to Ais time in these words, than in those imme- 
diately preceding, Counsel in the heart of a man is like deep 
waters; but aman of understanding will draw it out. Or in 


the words next following, The just man walketh in his integri- 


ty: His children are blessed after him. Or in any other pro- 
verb in the whole book. And ifit were sothat Solomon in these 
things meant only to describe his own times, it would not at all 
weaken the argument. For, if we observe the history of the Old 
Testament, there isreason to think there never was any time 
from Joshua to the captivity, wherein wickedness was more re- 
strained, and virtue and religion more encouraged and promo- 
ted, than in David’s and Solomon’s times. And if there was 
so little true piety in that nation, the only people of God under 
heaven, even in their best times, what may we suppose con- 
cerning the world in general, take one time with another ? 
Notwithstanding whatsome authors advance concerning 
the prevalence of virtue, honesty, good neighbourhood, chear- 
fulness, &c. in the world ; Solomon, whom we may justly esteem 
as wise and just an observer of human nature and the state of 
the world of mankind as most in these days (besides, Christians 
‘ought to remember, that he wrote by divine inspiration)— 
judged the world to be so full of wickedness, that it was better 
never to be born, than to be born to live only in such a world. 
Ecel. iv. 1—3. So Ireturned and considered all the oppressions 
that are under the sun; and behold, the tears of such as 
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? ‘were oppressed, and they had no comforter: And on the side of 
_ their oppressors there was power ; but they had no comforter. 


Wherefore, I praised the dead, which were already dead, more 
than the living, which are yet alive. Yea, better is he than both 
they, which hath not yet been; wHo HATH NOT SEEN THE EVIL 
WORK THAT IS DONE UNDER THE sUN. Surely it will not be 
said that Solomon has only respect to Ais time here too, when 
he speaks of the oppressions of them that were in power ; since 
he himself, and others appointed by him, and wholly under his 
controul, were the men that were in power in that land, and in 
almost all the neighbouring couvtries, ; 

The same inspired writer says, Eccles. ix. 3. The heart of 


_ the sons of men is full of evil; and madness is in their heart 


while they live; and after that they go to the dead. If these 
general expressions are to be understood only of some, and 
those the smaller part, when in general truth, honesty, good- 
nature, &c. govern the world, why are such general expressions’ 
from time to time used?) Why does not this wise and noble — 
prince express himself in a more generous and benevolent 
strain, and say, wisdom is inthe hearts of the sons of men while 
they live, &c.—instead of leaving in his writings so many sly, 
ill-natured suggestions, which pour such contempt on human 
nature, and tend so much to excite mutual jealousy and male- 
volence to taint the minds of mankind through all generations 
after him ¢ 

If we consider the various successive parts and periods of 
the duration of the world, it will, if possible, be yet more evi- 
dent, that by far the greater part of mankind have in all ages 
been of a wicked character. The short accounts we have of 
Adam and his family are such as lead us to suppose that the 
greater part of his posterity in his life-time, yea, in the former 
part of his life, were wicked. It appears, that his eldest son, 
Cain was a very wicked man who slew his righteous brother 
Abel. And Adam lived an hundred and thirty years before 
Seth was born: And by that time we may suppose, his poste- 
rity began to be considerably numerous: When he was born, 
his mother called his name Seth; for Ged, said she, hath ap- 
poimied me another seed mstead of Abel: which naturally 
suggests this to our thoughts; that of all her seed then exist- 
ing, none were of any such note for religion or virtue, as that 
their parents could have any great comfort in them, or expec- 
tation from them on that account. And if by the brief history 
we have, it looks as if-. however there might be some inter- 
vals of a revival of religion, yet—in the general, mankind 
grew more and more corrupt till the flood. It is signified, that 
when men began to multiply on the face of the earth, wickedness 
prevailed exceedingly, Gen. vi. 1, &c. And that before God 
appeared to Noah, to command him to build the ark, one hun- 
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dred and twenty years before the flood, the world had long con- 


tinued obstinate in great and general wickedness, and the dis- — 
ease was become inveterate. The expressions (ver. 3,5, 6.) sug- 
gest as much :—And the Lord said, my spirit shall not auways 
strive with man.—And God saw that the wickedness of man was 
great on the earth, and that every imagination of the though 
his heart was evil, only evil continvatiy; and it repented the 
Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at — 
his heart. And by that time,all flesh had corrupted his way upon 
the earth, (v. 12.) And as Dr. T. himself observes, (p. 122.) — 
“ Mankind were universally debauched into lust, sensuality, ra- 
pine, and injustice.” 

And with respect to the period after the flood, to the calling 


‘of Abraham; Dr. T. says, as already observed, that in about 


four hundred years after the flood, the generality of mankind 
were fallen into idolatry ; which was before all they were dead 
who came out of the ark. And it cannot be thought the world 
went suddenly into that general and extreme degree of corrup- 
tion, but that they had been gradually growing more and more 
corrupt ; though it is true, it must be by very swift degrees— 
however soon we may suppose they began—to get to that pass 
in one age. 

And as to the period from the calling of Abraham to the co- 
ming of Christ, Dr. T. justly observes as follows: (Key, p. 
133.) “If we reckon from the call of Abraham to the coming of 
Christ, the Jewish dispensation continued one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-one years ; during which period, the other 
families and nations of the earth not only lay out of God’s pe- 
culiar kingdom, but also lived in idolatry, great ignorance, and 
wickedness.”’ And with regard to the Israelites, it is evident 
that wickedness was the generally prevailing character among 
them, from age to age. If we consider how it was with Jacob’s 
family, the behaviour of Reuben with his father’s concubine, the 
behaviour of Judah with Tamar, the conduct of Jacob’s sons 
towards the Shechemites, and the behaviour of Joseph’s ten ~* 
brethren in their cruel treatment of him ; we cannot think that 
the character of true piety belonged to many of them, according 
to Dr. T’s. own notion of such a character; though it be true, 
they might afterwardsrepeat. And with respect to the time the 
children of Israel were in Egypt; the scripture, speaking of 
them in general, or as a collective body, often represents them 
as complying with the abominable idolatries of the coun- 
try.* And as to that generation which went out of Egypt 
and wandered in the wilderness, they are abundantly represen- 
ted as extremely and almost universally wicked, perverse, and 
children of divine wrath. And after Joshua’s death, the scrip- 


* Levit. xvii. 7. Josh. v. 9. and xxiv. 14. Ezek. xx. 7. 8. and xxiii. 3, 
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tare is very express, that wickedness was the prevailing charac- 
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ter in the nation, from age to age. So it was till Samuel's 


time. (1 Sam. viii. 7.8.) They have rejected me, that I should 


not reign over them; according to all their works which they 


have done, since the day that I brought them out of Egypt, unto 
this day. Yea, so it was till Jeremiah’s and Hzekiel’s time. 
(Jer. xxxii. 30, 31.) For the children of Israel and the children 
of Judah, have only done evil before me trom their youth ; for the 
children of Israel have only provoked me to anger with the work 
of their hands, saith the Lord: For this city hath been to mea 
provocation of mine anger, and of my fury, from the day they 
built it even unto this day. (Compare chap. v. 21, 23. and 
chap. vil. 25, 26, 27.) So Ezek. ii. 3,4. I send thee to the chil- 
dren of Israel, to arebellious nation that hath rebelled against me, 
they and their fathers have transgressed against me even unto this 
very day: For they are impudent children, and stiff-hearted. 
And it appears by the discourse of Stephen, (Acts vii.) that this 
was generally the case with that nation, from their first rise, 
even to the days ofthe apostles. After this summary rehearsal 
of the instances of their perverseness from the very time of their 
selling Joseph into Egypt, he concludes, (ver. 51—53.) Ye 
stiff-necked, and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do ALWAYS 
resist the Holy Ghost. As your Fathers did, so do ye. Which 
of the Prophets have not your fathers persecuted! And they 

ave slain them which shewed before of the coming of that just 

One, of whom ye have been now the betrayers and murderers : 
Who have recewed the law by the disposition of angels, and have 
not kept it. 

_ Thus it appears that wickedness was the generally prevail- 
ing character in all nations, till Christ came. And so also it ap- 
pears to have been since his coming to this day. So inthe age 
of apostles. There was a great number of persons of a truly 


‘ pious character in the latter part of the apostolic age, when 


multitudes of converts had been made, and christianity was as 
yet inits primitive purity ; but what says the apostle John of 
the church of God at that time, as compared with the rest of 
the world? (1 John v.19.) We know that we are of God, 
and the wHote wor tp lieth in wickedness. And after that 


_ Christianity came to prevail to that degree, that christians had 


the upper hand in nations and civil communities, still the great- 
er part of mankind remained in their old heathen state; which 
Dr. T. speaks of as a state of great ignorance and wickedness. 
And besides, this is noted in all ecclesiastical history, that as the 
christians gained in power and secular advantages, true piety 


‘ declined, and corruption and wickedness prevailea among them. 


And as to the state of the christian world since christianity began 
to be established by human laws, wickedness for the most part 
has greatly prevailed; as is very notorious, and is implied in - 
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what Dr, T.. himself says: In giving an account how the doe- ‘ 
trine of original sin came to prevail among christians, he ob- 

serves, (p. 167. S.) “That the christian religion was very early 

and grievously corrupted, by dreaming, ignorant, superstitious 

monks.” In p, 259. he says, “ The generality of christians 

have embraced this persuasion concerning original sin; and the 
consequence has been, that the generality of christians have ~ 

been the most wicked, lewd, bloody, and treacherous of all man- 

kind,” | . 

Thus a view of the several successive periods of the past du- 
ration of the world, from the beginning to this day, shews that 
wickedness has ever been exceeding prevalent, and has had 
vastly the superiority in the world. And Dr. T. himself in effect 
owns, that it has been so ever since Adam first turned into.the 
way oftransgression. “ It is certain (says he, p. 168.) the mor- 
al circumstances of mankind, since the time Adam first turned 
into the way of transgression, have been very different from a 
state of innocence. So far as we can judge from history, or 
what we know at present, the greatest part of mankind have 
been, and still are very corrupt; though not equally so in every 
age and place.” And lower in the same page, he speaks of 
Adam’s posterity,as having sunk themselves into the most la- 
mentable degrees of ignorance, superstition, idolatry, injustice, 
debauchery, §-c. 

_ These things clearly determine the point concerning the ten- 
dency of man’s nature to wickedness, if we may be allowed to 
proceed according to such rules and methods of reasoning as 
are never denied or doubted to be good and sure, in experi- 
mental philosophy :* or may reason from experience and facts, 
in that manner which common sense leads all mankind to 
in other cases. If experience and trial will evince any thing at all 
concerning the natural disposition of the human heart, one 
would think the experience of so many ages as have elapsed 
since the beginning of the world, and the trial made by hundreds 
of different nations together for so long a time, should be suffi- 
cient to convince all, that wickedness is agreeable to the nature 
of mankind in its present state. 

Here, to strengthen the argument, if there were any need 
of it, I might observe not only the extent and generality of the 
prevalence of wickedness in the world, but the height to which 
it has risen and the degree in which it has reigned. Amongin- 
numerable things which confirm this, I shall now only observe, 
The degree in which mankind have from .age to age been hurtful 
one to another. Many kinds of brute animals are esteemed 
very noxious and destructive, many of them very fierce, vora- 

* Dr. '‘TunnBULL, though so great an enemy to the doctrine of the depravity 
of nature, yet greatly insists upon it, that the experimental method of reasoning 
ought to be adopted in moral matters and things pertaining to the human natare ; 


and should chiefly be relied upon ip moral as well as netural philosophy. See 
Introduc. to Mor, Phil. 
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others, for the most part, are harmless and peaceable with 
ard to their own species. Where one wolf is destroyed by 
wolf, one viper by another, probably a thousand men 
ved by those of their own species. Well therefore — 
our blessed Lord say, when sending forth his disciples — 
1e world, (Matth. x. 16, 17.) Behold I send you forth as” 
in the midst of wolves ;— But, BEWARE or MEN. Why do _ 
Ives? Isend you forth into the wide world of men, 


1 are r more hurtful and pernicious, and of whom you had 3 


a 


much more need to beware, than of wolves. : 


_-___- It would be strange indeed, that this should be the state of 
a * mankind, distinguished by reason for that very end that they — 
—— ight be capable of religion, which summarily consists in 
4 deeerect, as they come into the world, are in their nature mno- 

€ and harmless, undepraved, and perfectly free from all evil — 
opensities. 
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"The evidence of the native corruption of mankind appears 
‘much more glaring, when it is considered that the world has 
‘been so generally, so constantly, and so exceedingly corrupt, 
- notwithstanding the various, great, and continual means, that 
have been used to restrain men from sin, and promote virtue 
: and true religion among them. 
_—~—~—~——Ss Dr. T. supposes, that sorrow and death, which came on | 
___ mankind in consequence of Adam’s sin, was brought on them 
aie in great favour ; as a benevolent father exercising a wholesome : 
discipline towards his children ; to restrain them from ‘sinby | 
| increasing the vanity of all earthly things to abate their force 
to tempt and delude ; to induce them to be moderate im_grati- 
fying the appetites of the body ; to mortify pride and ambition ; 
“and that men might always have before their eyes a striking de- 
-monstration that sin is infinitely hateful to God, by a sight of 
that than which nothing is more proper to give them the utmost 
abhorrence of iniquity, and to ie m ther minds a sense of the 
VOL, 1. 
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dreadful consequences of sin, gc. gc. And in general, that 
they do not come as punishments, but purely as means to keep 
men from vice and to make them better.—If it be so, a 
they are great means. Here is a mighty alteration: mankind, 
once so easy and happy, healthful, vigorous, and beautiful, 
rich in all the pleasant and abundant blessings of paradise, now 
turned out, destitute, weak, and decaying, into a wide barren 
world, yielding briars and thorns, instead of the delightful 
growth and sweet fruit of the garden of Eden, to wear out life 
in sorrow and toil, on the ground cursed for his sake; and at 
last, either through long and lingering decay, or severe pain 
and acute disease, to expire and turn to putrefaction and dust. 
If these are only used as medicines, to prevent and to cure the 
diseases of the mind, they are sharp medicines indeed; espe- 
cially death; which, to use Hezekiah’s representation, is as it 
were breaking all his bones. And one would think, should be 
very effectual, if the subject had no depravity—no evil and 
contrary bias to resist and hinder a proper effect—especially 
in the old world, when the first occasion of this terrible altera- 
tion, this severity of means, was fresh in memory. Adam 
eontinued alive near two thirds of the time before the flood; 
so that a very great part of those who were alive till the flood 
might have opportunity of seeing and conversing with him, 
and hearing from his mouth not only an account of his fall, and 
the introduction of the awful consequences of it, but also of 
his first finding himself in existence in the new-created world, of 
the creation of Eve, and what passed between him and his 
Creator in paradise. 

But what was the success of these great means, to restrain 
men from sin and to induce them to virtue? Did they prove 
sufficient ?—instead of this the world soon grew exceeding cor- 
rupt; till, to use our author’s own words, mankind were univer- 
sally debauched into lust, sensuality, rapine, and injustice. 

Then God used further means: He sent Noah,a preacher 
of righteousness to warn the world of the universal destruction 
which would come upon them by a flood of waters, if they 
went on in sin. This warning he delivered with circumstances 
tending to strike their minds and command their attention. 
He immediately went about building that vast structure, the 
ark, in which he must employ a great number of hands, and 
probably spent all he had in the world to save himself and his 
family. And under these uncommon means God waited upon 
them one hundred and twenty years.—But all to no effect. The 
whole world, for ought appears, continued obstinate, and ab- 
solutely incorrigible: So that nothing remained to be done 
with them, but utterly to destroy the inhabitants of the earth ; 
and to begin anew world from that single family who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by their virtue, that from them might be 
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dinary means to restrain sin and 
o the toil, sorrow, and common 


t ,in addition t 
consequence of Adam’s sin: viz. that God had newly testified 
-__ his dreadful displeasure for sin, in destroying the many millions 
~__ of mankind, all at one blow, old and young, men, women, and 
children, without pity on any for all the dismal shrieks and 
eries with which the world was filled. They themselves, the 

_ remaining family, were wonderfully distinguished by God’s 


* preserving goodness, that they might be a holy seed, being de- — 
fivered from the corrupting examples of the old world ; and be-- 


x" ing all the offspring of a living parent, whose pious instructions 

- and counsels they had, to enforce these things upon them, to 

_. prevent sin, and engage them to their duty. These inhabi- 

tants of the new earth must, for along time, have before their 

‘eyes many evident and striking effects of that universal destruc- 

_ tion, to be a continual affecting admonition to them. And 

- besides all this, God now shortened the life of man to about 

one half of what it used to be. The shortening man’s life, 

_ Dr. T. says, (p. 68.) “ Was that the wild range of ambition 

~*~ and Just might be brought into narrower bounds, and have less 

| opportunity of doing mischief; and that death, being still 

nearer to our view, might be a more powerful motive to regard 

_ less the things of a transitory world, and to attend more to the 
rules of truth and wisdom.” : 

And now let us observe the consequence.—These new 

- and extraordinary means, in addition to the former, were so 

far from proving sufficient, that the new world degenerated 

ye and became corrupt by such swift degrees, that as Dr. T. ob- 

2 serves, mankind in general were sunk into idolatry, in about 

four hundred years after the flood, and so in about fifty years 

after Noah’s death they became so wicked and brutish, as to 

forsake the true God, and turn to the worship of inanimate 

creatures. 

When things were come to this dreadful pass, God was 

pleased, for a remedy, to introduce a new and wonderful dis- 

pensation—separating a particular family and people from all 

the rest of the world by a series of the most astonishing mira- 

cles, done in the open view of the world ; and fixing their dwel- 

ling as it were in the midst of the earth, between Asia, Europe 

‘and Africa, and in the midst of those nations which were most 

considerable for power, knowledge, and arts—that might, in 

an extraordinary manner, dwell among that people, in visible 

tokens of his presence. There he manifested himself, and 

thence to the world, by a course of miraculous operations and 

_ effects, for many ages; that the people might be holy to God 
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as a kingdom of priests, and might stand as a city on a hill, to 
be a light to the world. He also gradually shortened man’s 
life, till it was brought to about one-twelfth part of wliatit used 
to be before the flood; and so, according to Dr. T. greatly 
diminishing his temptations to sin, and increasing his excite- 
ments to holiness.—And now let us consider what the success 
of these means was, both as to the Gentile world, and the 
nation of Israel. = ’ 
Dr. I’. justly observes, (Key, p. 24. § 75.) “The Jewish . 

dispensation had respect to the nations of the world, to spread 

the knowledge and obedience of God in the earth ; and was as 
established for the benefit of all mankind.”—But how unsuc- 
cessful were these means, and all other means used with the 
Heathen nations, so long as this dispensation lasted? Abraham 

was a person noted in all the principal nations then in the 
world ; as in Egypt, and the eastern monarchies. God made 

his name famous by his wonderful, distinguishing dispensations 
towards him, particularly by so miraculously subduing, before 

him and his trained servants, those armies of the four eastern 

kings. This great work of the most high God, possessor of 
heaven and earth, was greatly noticed by Melchizedeck ; and 

ene would think should have been sufficient to awaken the 
attention of all the nations in that part of the world, and to 

lead them to the knowledge and worship of the only true God ; 
especially if considered in conjunction with that miraculous and 

most terrible destruction of Sodom and all the cities of the 

plain for their wickedness, with Lot’s miraculous deliverance : 

facts which doubtless in their day were much famed abroad in 

the world. But there is not the least appearance, in any ac- 
counts we have, of any considerable good effect. On the con- 

trary, those nations which were most in the way of observing 

and being affected with these things, even the nations of Canaan, 

grew worse and worse, till their iniquity came to the full, in 
Joshua’s time. And the posterity of Lot, that saint so won- 
derfully distinguished, soon became some of the most gross 
idolaters ; as they appear to have been in Moses’s time. (See 

Num. xxv.) Yea, and the far greater part even of Abraham’s 
posterity, the children of Ishmael, Ziman, Joksham, Medan, Mi- 

dian, Ishbak and Shuah, and Esau, soon forgot the true God, 

and fell off to heathenism. 

Great things were done in the sight of the nations, tend- 

ing to awaken them and lead them to the knowledge and obe- 
dience of the true God, in Jacob’s and Joseph’s time; in that 

God did miracuously, by the hand of Joseph, preserve from 
perishing by famine as it were the whole world; as appears by 

Gen. xi. 56,57. Agreeably to which, the name that Pharaoh 

gave to Joseph, Zaphnath-Paaneah, as is said, in the Egyptian 
language signifies saviour of the world. But there does not 
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; ‘the Bg , the chief of all the heathen 
na Es y, who had great works of Jehovah in 


r an gross in their idolatries 
‘ip and ignorance of the trae God, and every way more wicked and 


___ ripe for ruin, when Woses was sent to Pharaoh, than they were 
~~ in Joseph's time. © Ses: 

> - After this, in Moses and Joshua’s time, the great God was 
pleased to manifest himself in a series of the most astonishing 


miracles for about. fifty years together, wrought in the most 
- public manner in Egypt, in the wilderness, and in Canaan, in 
~~ the view as it were of the whole world; miracles by which the 


- 4+... world was shaken, the whole frame of the visible creation, 
earth, seas, and rivers, the atmosphere, the clouds, sun, moon, 
ce. . and stars were affected; miracles greatly tending to convince 
the nations of the world of the vanity of their false gods, 
> *shewing Jenovan to be infinitely above them in the thing 
_ . © wherein they dealt most proudly, and exhibiting God’s awful 

displeasure at the wickedness of the heathen world. And 
these things are expressly spoken of as one end of these great 

© miracles. (Exod. ix. 14. Numb. xiv. 21. Josh. iv. 23, 24.) 
'_ _However, no reformation followed, but by the scripture-account, 
the nations which had them most in view, were dreadfully hard- 
x 2 » ened, stupidly refusing all conviction and reformation, and ob- 
_ stinately went on in opposition to the living God, to their own 

destruction. 
_ After this, God from time to time very publicly manifest- 
ed himself to the nations of the world, by wonderful works 
~ wrought in the time of the Judges, of a like tendency with 
- those already mentioned. Particularly in so miraculously de- 
* ~ stroying, by the hand of Gideon, almost the whole of that vast 
army of the Midianites, Amalekites, and all the children of the 
east, consisting of about 135,000 men. (Judg. vi. 12. and vill. 

10.) Butno reformation followed this, or the other great works 

of God, wrought in the times of Deborah and Barak, Jeptha 

and Sampson. 

_ ~ After these things God used new, and in some respeets 
~ much greater means with the heathen world, to bring them to 
_ the knowledge and service of the true God, in the days of 
~ ss David and Solomon. He raised up David, a man after his 

own heart, a most fervent worshipper of the true God and 
zealous hater of idols, and subdued before him almost all the 

© nations between Egypt and Euphrates ; often miraculously 

Fe. . -assisung him in his battles with his enemies. And he con- 
firmed Solomon his son in the full and quiet possession of that 


great empire for about forty years: and made him the’ 


wisest, richest, most magnificent, and every way the greatest 


a 
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monarch that ever had ve 

famous and of greatest sr nong t the nations ; 

for his wisdom, and things concerning ees name of 

particularly mh hes as oe which oarceedit 
cent, that i ¢t be of fe and glen: it 

1 Chron. sc 5. And oh fe we ate ta ‘thé ea 

ple to hear ‘the wisd on, from all kin gs of 


I Kings iv. 34. and eines And the scriptare infor iforms us 
Siageneae lings were done, that the nations in far c rem 
might hear God's great name, and of his out-stretche 7 
that all the people of the earth might fear him, as se 
people Tertel And that all the people of the earth 
that the Lord was God, and that there was none else. 1 : 
viii. 41—45, 60.) But still there is no appearance o “hoy con . ae 
siderable abiding effect, with regard to any one heathen any Sé 
tion. i 
After this, before the captivity in Babylon, many ‘gt é 
things were done in the sight of the Gentile nations, very mu 33 
tending to enlighten, affect and persuade them, | As Godse: "i. 2 
troying the army of the Ethiopians of a thousand thousand, be- aoe 
fore Asa; Elijah’s and Elisha’s miracles; especially Elijah mi- = 
raculously confounding Baal’s prophets and worshippers ; Elisha + , 
healing Naaman, the king of Syria’s prime minister and the 
miraculous victories obtained, through gene epee rthe — * 
<a 


Syrians, Moabites, and Edomites ; the miraculous di 
of the vast united army of the children of Moab, Ammon, and 
Edom, at Tehoshaphar sprayer. (2 Chron. xx. ) Jonah’s preach- — 
ing at Nineveh, together with the miracle of his deliverance — 
from the whale’s belly ; ; which was published, and well attested, 
as a sign to confirm his preaching: But more especially that 
great work of God, in destroying Sennacherib’s army by an. an- ee 
gel, for his contempt of the God of Israel, as if he had been no Pat 
more than the gods of the heathen. 4 abuse! a 
When all these things proved ineffectual, God took anew 
method with the heathen world, and used, in some respects. 
much greater means to convince and reclaim them, than ever 
before. In the first place, his people, the Jews, were removed 
to Babylon, the head and heart of the heathen world (Chaldea | 
having been very much the fountain of idolatry) to carry thith- \ 
er the revelations which God had made of himself, Rec 2 
in the sacred writings ; and there to bear their testimony agair 
idolatry ; as some of them, particularly Daniel, Shadrach, ™ Be 
shack, and Abed-nego, did in a very open manner before the 
king and the areatest men of the empire, with such circumstan- ° 
ces as made their testimony very famous in the world. And God = 
confirmed it with great miracles; which were published through — 
the empire by order of its monarch, as the mighty works of the 
God of Israel, shewing him to be above all gods: Daniel, that | 
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ne ‘exalted to _be governor 


_ to publish his testimony concerning the God of Israel, as THE 
- Gov. (Ezra.i. 2,3.) Daniel, about the same time, being ad- 
_ vanced to be prime minister of state in the new empire erected 
er Darius, did in that place appear openly as a worshipper 
e God of Israel, and him alone; God confirming his testi- 
for him, before the king and all the grandees of his king- 
, by preserving him in the den of lions; whereby Darius 
is induced to publish to all people, nations, and languages, 
_ that dwell in all the earth, his testimony that that the Ged of 
7 _ ~ Israel was the living God, and steadfast for ever, &c. 
a __» When after the destruction of Babylon, some of the Jews 
returned to their own land, multitudes never returned, but 
_ were dispersed abroad through many parts of the vast Persian 
empire; as appears by the book of Esther. And many of 
e _ them afterwards, as good histories inform us, were removed 
into the more western parts of the world; and so were dis- 
4 ____ persed as it were all over the heathen world; having the holy 
- alta = fe 
_ seriptures with them, and synagogues every where for the 
-~_ worship of the true God, And so it continued to be to the 


- days of Christ and his apostles; as appears by the Acts of the 


Apostles. Thus that light, which God had given them, was 
___ earried abroad into all parts of the world: So that now they 
had far greater advantages to come to the knowledge of the 


truth in matters of religion, if they had been disposed to improve 
their advantages. 
And besides all these things, from about Cyrus’s time, 
learning and philosophy increased, and was carried to a great 
_ height. God raised up a number of men of prodigious genius, 
to instruct others, and improve their reason and understand- 
ing, in the nature of things: And philosophic knowledge 
having gone on to increase for several ages, seemed to be got 
3 ~ to its height before Christ came, or about that time. j 
- And now let it be considered what was the effect of all 
these things.—Instead of a reformation, or any appearance or 
__. prospect of it, the heathen world in general rather grew worse. 
‘As Dr. Winpar observes, “ The inveterate absurdities of pagan 
‘idolatry continued without remedy, and increased as arts and 
learning increased ; and paganism prevailed in all its height of 
absurdity, when pagan nations were polished to the height. 
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and in the most polite cities and countries; and thus continued 
to the last breath of pagan power.’ And so it was with re- 
spect to wickedness in general, as well as idolatry ; as appears 
by what the apostle Paul observes in Rom. ii—Dr. 'T. speak- 
ing of the time when the gospel-scheme was introduced, (Key, — 
§ 289.) says, The moral and religious state of the heathen 
was very deplorable, being generally sunk into great ignorance, 
gross idolatry, and abominable vice.” _ Abominable vices pre-~ 
vailed, not only among the common people, but even among ~ 
their philosophers themselves, yea, some of the chief of them, 
and of greatest genius; so Dr. 'T’, himself observes, as to that 
detestable vice of sodomy, which they commonly and openly 
allowed and practised without shame. (See Dr. T.’s note on 
Rom. 1. 27.) 

Having thus considered the state of the heathen world, 
with regard to the effect of means used for its reformation 
during the Jewish dispensation, from the first foundation of it 
in Abraham’s time; let us now consider how it was with that 
people themselves, who were distinguished with the peculiar 
privileges of that dispensation. The means used with the 
heathen nations were great; but they were small if compared 
with those used with the Israelites. The advantages by which 
that people were distinguished are represented in scripture 
as vastly above all parallel, in passages which Dr. T. takes 
notice of. (Key, §54.) And he reckons these privileges 
among those which he calls antecedent blessings, consisting in 
motives to virtue and obedience; and says, (Key, § 66.) 
“ That this was the very end and design of the dispensation of 
God’s extraordinary favours to the Jews, viz. to engage them 
to duty and obedience, or that it was a scheme for promoting 
virtue, is clear beyond dispute, from every part of the old tes- 
tament.” Nevertheless, the generality of that people, through 
all the successive periods of that dispensation, were men of a 
wicked character. But it will be more abundantly manifest 
how strong the natural bias to iniquity appeared to be among 
that people, by considering more particularly their condition 
from time to time. 

Notwithstanding the great things God had done in the 
times of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to separate them and 
their posterity from the idolatrous world, that they might be a 
holy people to himself; yet in about two hundred years after 
Jacob’s death, and in less than one hundred and fifty years after 
the death of Joseph, and while some were alive who had seen 
Joseph, the people had ina great measure lost the true religion, 
and were apace conforming to the heathen world. For a reme- 
dy, and the more effectually to alienate them from idols and 
engage them to the God of their fathers, God appeared, in 
order to bring them out from among the Egyptians and sepa- 
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te them from the heathen world, and to reveal himself in 


. 


~ his glory and majesty, in so affecting and astonishing a manner 


as tended most deeply and durably to impress their minds ; 
that they might never forsake him any more. But so perverse 
were they, that they murmured even in the midst of the mira- 
cles that God wrought for them in Egypt, and murmured at 
the Red Sea, in a few days after God had brought them out 
with such a mighty hand. When he had led them through the 
sea, they sang his praise, but soon forgot his works. Before 
they got to Mount Sinai, they openly manifested their perverse- 
ness from time to time; so that God says of them, Exod. xvi. 


. 28. How long refuse ye to keep my commandments and my 


Jaws? Afterwards they murmured again at Rephidim. 

__ In about two months after they came out of Egypt, they 
came to Mount Sirai; where God entered into a most solemn 
covenant with the people, that they should be an holy people 
unto him, with such astonishing manifestations of his power, 
majesty, and holiness, as were altogether unparalleled. God 
puts the people in mind, (Deut. iv. 32—34.) For ask now of 
the days that are past, which were before thee, since the day that 
God created man upon the earth; and ask from one side of hea- 
ven unto the other, whether there has been any such thing as this 
great thing is, or hath been heard like it. Did ever people hear 
the voice of God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as thou 
hast heard, andlive? Or hath God assayed to take him a nation 
from the midst of another nation, §c.? And these great things 
were in order to impress their minds with such a conviction and 
sense of divine truth, and their obligations, that they might 
never forget them; as God says, (Exod. xix.9.) Lo, I come 
unto thee in a thick cloud, that the people may hear when I speak 
with thee, and believe thee for ever. But what was the effect of 
all? It was not more than two or three months, before that peo- 
ple, under that very mountain, returned to their old Egyptian 
idolatry, and were singing and dancing before a golden calf, 
which they had set up to worship. And after awful manifesta- 
tions of God’s displeasure for that sin, and so much done to 
bring them to repentance and confirm them in obedience, it 
was but a few months before they came to that violence of spir- 
it, in open rebellion against God, that with the utmost vehe- 
mence they declared their resolution to follow God no longer, 
but to make them a captain to return into Egypt. And thus 
they went on in perverse opposition to the Most High, from 
time to time, repeating their open acts of rebellion, in the midst 
of continued astonishing miracles till that generation was de- 
stroyed. And though the following generation seems to have 


been the best that ever was in Israel, yet notwithstanding | 


their good example, and notwithstanding all the wonders of 

God’s power and love 1o that people in Joshua’s time, how soon 
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didthat people degenerate, and begin to forsake God, and join 
with the heathen in their idolatries, till God by severe means, 
and by sending prophets and judges, extraordinarily influenced 
from above, redid them? But when they were brought to 
some reformation by such means, they soon fell away again in- 
to the practice of idolatry ; and so from one age to another ; and 
nothing proved effectual for any abiding reformation. 
After things had gone on thus for several hundr _years, 
God used new methods with his people, in two respects ; First, 
he raised up a great prophet, under whom a number of young 
men were trained up in schools, that from among them there 
might be a constant succession of great prophets in Israel, of 
such as God should choose ; which seems to haye been contin- 
ued for more than five hundred years. Secondly, God raised 
up a great king, David, one eminent for wisdom, piety, and for- 
titude, to subdue all their heathen neighbours, who used to 
be such a snare to them; and to confirm, adorn, and per- 
fect the institutions of his public worship; and by him to re- 
veal more fully the great salvation and future glorious king- 
dom of the Messiah. And after him was raised up his son, 
Solomon, the wisest and greatest prince that ever was on earth, 
more fully to settle and establish those things which his Father 
David had begun concerning the public worship of God in Israel, 
and to builda glorious temple for the honour of Jenovan and 
the institutions of his worship, and to instruct the neighbour na- 
tions in true wisdom and religion. But what was the success 
of these new and extraordinary means? If we take Dr. T. for 
our expositer of scripture, the nation must be extremely corrupt’ 
in David’s time; for he supposes he has respect to his own 
times in those words, Psal. xiv. 2, 3. The Lord looked down 
rom heaven, to see if there were any that did understand, and 
seek God; they are all gone aside: they are together become 
filthy ; thereis none that doeth good ; no, not one. But, wheth- - 
er Dr. T. be in the right in this or not, yet if we consider what 
appeared in Israel in Absalom’s and Sheba’s rebellion, we shall 
not see cause to think, that the greater part of the nation at 
that day were men of true wisdom and piety. As to Solomon’s 
time, Dr. 'T’. supposes, as has been already observed, that Solo- 
mon speaks of his own times, when he says, he had found but 
one in athousand that was a thoroughly upright man. 

However, it appears, that all those great means used to pro- 
mote and establish virtue and true religion, in Samuel’s, Da- 
vid’s, and Solomon’s times, were so far from having any gene- 
ral abiding good effect in Israel, that Solomon himself, with 
all his wisdom, and notwithstanding the unparalleled favours of 
God to him, had his mind corrupted so as openly to tolerate 
idolatry in the land, and greatly to provoke God against him. 
An¢as soon ashe was dead, ten tribes of the twelve forsook the 
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tte worship of God, and instead of it, openly established the 
like idolatry that the people fell into at mount Sinai, when they 
made the golden calf; and continued finally obstinate in this 
apostacy, notwithstanding all means that could be used with 
them by the prophets whom God sent, one after another, to re- 

_ prove, counsel, and warn them, for about two hundred and fifty 
years ; especially those two great prophets, Elijah and Elisha. 
Of all the kings that reigned over them, there was not so much 
as one but what was of a wicked character. And at last their 
case seemed utterly desperate; so that nothing remained to be 
done with them, but to remove them out of God’s sight. Thus 

’ the scripture represents the matter, 2 Kings xvii. 

And as to the other two tribes ; though their kings were al- 
ways of the family of David, and they were favoured in many 
respects far beyond their brethren, yet they were generally ex- 
ceeding corrupt. Their kings were, most of them, wicked 
men, and their other magistrates, and priests and people, were 
generally agreed in the corruption. Thus the matter is repre- 
sented in the scripture history, and the books of the prophets. 
And when they had seen how God had east off the 
ten tribes, instead of taking warning, they made themselves 
vastly more vile than ever the others had done. 2 Kings xvii. 
18,19. Ezek. xvi. 46,47, 51. God indeed waited longer upon 
them, for his servant David’s sake, and for Jerusalem’s sake, 
that he had chosen; and used more extraordinary means with 
them ; especially by those great prophets, Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, but to no effect: So that, at last, as the prophets repre- 
sent the matter, they were like a body universally and despe- 
rately diseased and corrupted, that would admit of no cure, 
the whole head sick, and the whole heart faint, &c. — 

Things being come to that pass, God took this method 
with them; he utterly destroyed their city and land, and the 
temple which he had among them, made thorough work in 
purging the land of them; as when a man empties a dish, 
wipes it, and turns it upside down: or when a vessel rs cast into 
a fierce fire, till its filthiness is thoroughly burnt out. (2 Kings 
xxi. 13. Ezek. chap. xxiv.) They were carried into captivity 
and there left, till that wicked generation was dead and those 
old rebels were purged out ; that afterwards the land might be 

ttled with a more pure generation. 

a After the return RG the captivity, and God had built 
the Jewish church again in their own land, by a series of won- 
derful providences; yet they corrupted themselves again to 
so great a degree, that the transgressors were come to the full 
again in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes; as the matter 1s 
represented in the prophecy of Daniel. (Dan. vii. 23.) And 
then God made them the subjects of a dispensation, little, if 
any thing, less terrible, than that which had been in Nebuchad- 
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nezzar’s days. And after God had again delivered them, and 
restored the state of religion nenioge them, by the instrumentali- 
Bk of the et they degenerated a So that when 
‘hrist came, they were arrived to that extreme degree of 
corruption which is represented in the accounts given by the 
Evangelists. oO 

~ It may be observed here in general, that the Jews, though 
so vastly distinguished with advantages, means, and motives 
to holiness, yet are represented, from time to time, as more 
wicked in the sight of God, than the very worst of the heathen. 
As, of old, God sware by his life that the wickedness of So- 
dom was small compared with that of the Jews; (Ezek. xvi. 
47, 48, &c. also chap. v. 5—10.) So Christ, speaking of the 
Jews in his time, represents them as having much greater guilt 
than the inhabitants of T'yre and Sydon, or even Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

But we are now come to the time when the grandest scene 
was displayed that ever was opened on earth. After all other 
schemes had been so long and so thoroughly tried, and had so 
greatly failed of suecess, both among Jews and Gentiles ; that 
wonderful dispensation was at length introduced—the greatest 
scheme for suppressing and restraining iniquity among man- 
kind, that ever infinite wisdom and mercy contrived—even the 
glorious gospel of Jesus Christ. ‘A new dispensation of 
grace was erected (to use Dr. T’s. own words, p. 239, 240) for 
the more certain and effectual sanctification of mankind into 
the image of God ; delivering them from the sin and wickedness 
into which they might fall, or were already fallen; to redeem 
them from all iniquity, and bring them to the knowledge and 
obedience of God.” In whatever high and exalted terms the 
scripture speaks of the means and motives which the Jews en- 
joyed of old; yet their privileges are represented as having 
no glory, in comparison of the advantages of the gospel. Dr. 
T.’s words (p. 233.) are worthy to be here repeated. “Even 
the heathen (says he) knew God, and might have glorified him 
as God; but under the glorious light of the gospel, we have 
very clear ideas of the divine perfections, and particularly of 
the love of God as our Father, and as the God and Father of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We see our duty in the 
utmost extent, and the most cogent reasons to perform it: 
We have eternity opened to us, even an endless state of 
honour and felicity, the reward of virtuous actions; and the 
Spirit of God promised for our direction and assistance. And 
all this may and ought to be applied to the purifying of our 
minds and the perfecting of holiness. And to these happy 
advantages we are born; for which we are bound for ever to 
praise and magnify the rich grace of God in the Redeemer.” 
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And he elsewhere says,* * The gospel constitution is a scheme 

e most perfect and effectual for restoring true religion, and 

promoting virtue and happiness, that ever the world has yet 

_ seen.” And} admirably adapted to enlighten our mtinds and 

sanctify our hearts. And{ never were motives so dwine and 

powerful proposed, to induce us to the practice of all virtue and 
goodness. 

And yet even these means have been ineffectual upon the 
far greater part of them with whom they have been used; of 
the many that have been called few have been chosen. 

As to the Jews, God’s ancient people, with whom they 
were used in the first place, and used long by Christ and his 
apostles, the generality of them rejected Christ and his gospel 
with extreme pertinacity of spirit. They not only went onstill 
in that career of corruption which had been increasing from 
the time of the Maccabees ; but Christ’s coming, his doctrine and 
miracles, the preaching of his followers, and the glorious things 
that attended the same, were the occasion, through their per- 
verse misimprovement, of an infinite increase of their wick- 
edness. They crucified the Lord of Glory with the utmost 
malice and cruelty, and persecuted his followers; they pleased 
not God, and were contrary to all men; they went on to grow 
worse and worse, till they filled up the measure of their sin, and 
wrath came upon-them to the uttermost; and they were de- 
stroyed and cast out of God’s sight, with unspeakably greater 
tokens of the divine abhorrence and indignation, than in the days 
of Nebuchadnezzar. The greater part of the whole nation 
were slain, and the rest were scattered abroad through the earth 
in the most abject and forlorn circumstances. And in the same 
spirit of unbelief and malice against Christ and the Gospel, and 
in their miserable dispersed circumstances, do they remain to 
this day. - 

And as to the gentile nations, though there was a glorious 
success of the gospel amongst them in the apostles’ days ; yet 
probably not one in ten of those that had the gospel preached 
to them embraced it. The powers of the world were set against 
it, and persecuted it with insatiable malignity. And among 
the professors of christianity, there presently appeared in many 
a disposition to abuse the gospel to the service of pride and h- 
centiousness. The apostles foretold a grand apostacy of the 
christian world which should continue many ages; and obser- 
ved, that there appeared a disposition to such an apostacy 
among professing christians, even in that day. (2 Thess. ii. 7.) 
The greater part of the ages now elapsed, have been spent in 
that grand and general apostacy, under which the christian 
world, as it is called, has been transformed into what has been 
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vastly more dishonourable and hateful to God, and repugnant 
to true virtue, than the state of the heathen world before : ch 
is agreeable to the prophetical descriptions given of it by the 


te 


Holy Spirit. i 

In these latter ages of the christian church, God has raised 
up a number of great and good men to bear testimony against 
the corruptions of the Church of Rome, and by their ee 
troduced that light into the world, by which, in a short time, — 
at least one third part of Europe was delivered from the more 
gross enormities of Antichrist: Which was attended at first 
with a great reformation as to vital and practical religion. But 
how is the gold become dim! To what a pass are things come 
in protestant countries at this day, and in our nation in particu- 
lar! To what a prodigious height has a deluge of infidelity, 
profaneness, luxury, debauchery, and wickedness of every kind, 
arisen! The poor savage Americans are mere babes, if | may 
so speak, as to proficiency in wickedness, in comparison of mul- 
titudes in the christian world. Dr. T. himself, as before observ- 
ed, represents, that the generality of christians have been the 
most wicked, lewd, bloody, and treacherous of all mankind ; and 
(Key, § 388.) that “ The wickedness of the christian world rend- 
ers itso much like the heathen, that the good effects of our 
change to christianity are but little seen.” 

With respect to the dreadful corruption of the present day, 
it is to be considered, besides the advantages already men- 
tioned, that great advances in learning and philosophic know- 
ledge have been made in the present and past century: afford- 
ing great advantage for a proper and enlarged exercise of our 
rational powers, and for our seeing the bright manifestation of 
God’s perfections in his works. And it is to be observed, that 
the means and inducements to virtue which this age enjoys, 
are in addition to most of those which were mentioned before, 
as given of old; and among other things, in addition to the 
shortening of man’s life to 70 or 80 years, from near a thousand. 
And, with regard to this, | would observe, that as the case now 
stands in christendom, take one with another of those who ever 
come to years of discretion, their life is not more than forty or 
forty-five years; which is but about the twentieth part of what 
it once was: And not so much in great cities, places where 
profaneness, sensuality, and debauchery, commonly prevail to 
the greatest degree. 

_Dr. T. (Key, § 1.) truly observes, That God has from the 
beginning exercised wonderful and infinite wisdom in the 
methods he has, from age to age, made use of to oppose vice, 
cure corruption, and promote virtue in the world ; and intro- 
duced several schemes to that end. It is indeed remarkable, 
how many schemes and methods were tried of old, both before 
and after the flood: how many were used in the times of the 
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tual all these ancient methods proved, for 4000 years together, 
ill God introduced that grand dispensation, for redeeming men 
from all iniquity, and purifying them to himself, a people zea- 
lous of good works ; which the scripture represents as the sub- 
ject of the admiration of angels. But even this has now so 
long proved ineffectual, with respect to the generality, that Dr. 
T. thinks there is need of anew dispensation ; the present light 
of the gospel being insufficient for the full reformation of the 
Christian world, by reason of its corruptions: (Note on Rom, 
i. 27.)—And yet all these things, according to him, without 
any natural bias to the contrary; no stream of natural incli- 
nation or propensity at all, to oppose inducements to good- 
ness; no native opposition of heart, to withstand those gra- 
cious means which God has ever used with mankind, from 
the beginning of the world to this day ; any more than there 
was in the heart of Adam the moment God created him in 
perfect innocence. : 
Surely Dr. T.’s scheme is attended with strange para- 
doxes. And that his mysterious tenets may appear in a true 
light, it must be observed that—at the same time he supposes 
these means, even the very greatest and best of them, to have 
proved so ineffectual, that help from them, as to any general 
reformation, is to be despaired of—that he maintains ail man- 
kind, even the heathen in all parts of the world, yea, every 
single person in it, (which must include every Indian in Ame- 
ca, before the Europeans came hither; and every inhabitant 
of the unknown parts of Africa and Terra Australis) has abi- 
lity, ight, and means sufficient to do their whole duty; yea, 
many passages in his writings plainly suppose, to perform per- 
fect obedience to God’s law, without the least degree of vice 
or iniquity,* 

But I must not omit to observe, that Dr. T. supposes, the 
reason why the gospel-dispensation has been so ineffectual, is, 
that it has been greatly misunderstood and perverted. In his 
Key, (§ 389,) he says, ‘‘ Wrong representations of the scheme 
of the gospel have greatly obscured the glory of divine grace, 
and contributed much to the corruption of its professors.— 
Such doctrines have been almost universally taught and re- 
ceived, as quite subvert it. Mistaken notions about nature, 
grace, election and reprobation, justification, regeneration, re- 
demption, calling, adoption, &c. have quite taken away the 
very ground of the Christian life.” 

But how came the gospel to be so universally and exceed- 
ingly misunderstood? Is it because it is initselfso very dark 
and unintelligible, and not adapted to the apprehension of the 
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human faculties? If so, how is the possession of such an c 
scure and unintelligible thing, so glorious an advantage !—O 
is it because of the native blindness, corruption, and supersti- 
tion of mankind? But this is giving up the thing in question, 
and allowing a great depravity of nature. Dr, T. speaks of 
the gospel as far otherwise than dark and unintelligible ; he 
represents it as exhibiting the clearest and most glorious light, 
calculated to deliver the world from darkness, and to bi 
them into marvellous light. He speaks of the light whic 
Jews had under the Mosaic dispensation, as vastly exceeding - 
the light of nature which the heathen enjoyed; and yet h 
supposes, that even the latter was so clear, as to be sufficient 
to lead men to the knowledge of God and their whole duty to 
him. He speaks of the light of the gospel as vastly exceeding 
the light of the Old Testament ; and says of the apostle Paul 
in particular, “That he wrote with great perspicuity; that he 
takes great care to explain every part of his subject; that he 
has left no part of it unexplained and unguarded; and that 
never was an author more exact and cautious in this.”* Is it 
not strange, therefore, that the Christian world, without any 
native depravity, should be so blind in the midst of such glar- 
ing light, as to be all, or the generality, agreed, from age to 
age, so essentially to misunderstand that which is made so very 
plain? 
Dr. T. says (p. 167. S.) “It is my persuasion, that the 
Christian religion was very early and grievously corrupted by 
dreaming, ignorant, superstitious monks, too conceited to be 
satisfied with the plain gospel; and has long remained in that 
deplorable state.”,—But how came the whole Christian world, 
without any blinding depravity, to hearken to these ignorant, 
foolish men, rather than unto wiser and better teachers? 
Especially, when the latter had plain gospel on their side, and 
the doctrines of the other were (as our author supposes) so 
very contrary not only to the plain gospel, but to men’s 
reason and common sense? Or were all the teachers of the 
Christian church nothing but a parcel of ignorant dreamers ? 
If so, this is very strange indeed, unless mankind naturally 
love darkness, rather than light; seeing in all parts of the 
Christian world there was a great multitude in the work of the 
ministry, who had the gospel in their hands, and whose whole - 
business it was to study and teach it; and therefore had in-- 
finitely greater advantages to become truly wise, than the hea- 
then philosophers. But if, by some strange and inconceiva- 
ble means, notwithstanding all these glorious advantages, 
all the teachers of the christian church through the world, 
without any native evil propensity, very early became silly 
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_ dreamers—and also in their dreaming, generally stumbled on 


the same individual monstrous opinions, and so the world might 
be blinded for a while—yet, why did they not hearken to that 
wise and great man, Pelagius, and others like him, when he 
plainly held forth the truth to the christian world? Especially 
seeing his instructions were so agreeable to the plain doctrines, 
and the bright and clear light of the gospel of Christ, and also 
so agreeable to the plainest dictates of the common sense and 
understanding of all mankind; but the other so repugnant to 
it, (according to our author) if they were true, it would 
prove understanding to be no understanding, and the word of 

_ God to be no rule of truth, nor at all to be relied upon, and God 
to be a Being worthy ofno regard! 

Besides, if the inefficacy of the gospel to restrain sin and 
promote virtue be owing to the general prevalence of these 
doctrines, which are supposed to be so absurd and contrary to 
the gospel, here is this further to be accounted for ; namely, 
Why, since there has been so great an increase of light in reli- 
gious matters (as must be supposed on Dr. T.’s scheme) in this 
and the last age, and these monstrous doctrines of original 
sin, election, reprobation, justification, regeneration, &c. have 
been so much exploded, especially in our nation, there has been 
no reformation attending this great advancement of light and 
truth: But on the contrary, vice, and every thing opposite to 
practical christianity, has gone on to increase with such a pro- 
digious celerity as to become like an overflowing deluge ; threat- 
ening, unless God mercifully interposes, speedily to swallow up 
all that is virtuous and praiseworthy. 

Many other things might have been mentioned under this 
head—the means which mankind have had to restrain vice and 
promote virtue—such as wickedness being many ways contrary 
to men’s temporal interest and comfort, and their having con- 
tinually before their eyes so many instances of persons made 
miserable by their vices; the restraints of human laws, without 
which men cannot live in society; the judgments of God 
brought on men for their wickedness with which history abounds, 
and the providential rewards of virtue; and innumerable 
particular means that God has used from age to age to curb 
the wickedness of mankind, which I have omitted. But there 

would be no end of a particular enumeration of such things. 
They that will not be convinced by the instances which have 
been mentioned, probably would not be convinced, if the 
world had stood a thousand times so long, and we had the 
most authentic and certain accounts of means having been 
used from the beginning, in a thousand times greater variety ; 
and new dispensations had been introduced, after others 
had been tried in vain, ever so often, and still to little effect. 
He that will not be convinced by a thousand good witness- 
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es, it is not likely that he would be convinced by a thousand 


thousand. j 

The proofs that have been extant in the world, from-trial 
and fact, of the depravity of man’s nature, are inexpressible, 
and as it were infinite, beyond the representation of all simili- 
tude. If there were a piece of ground which abounded with 
briars and thorns, or some poisonous plant, and all mankind 
had used their endeavours, for a thousand years tog . 
suppress that evil growth—and to bring that ground by 
and cultivation, planting and sowing, to produce be ’ 
all in vain; it would still be over-run with the same noxious 
growth—it would not be a proof that such a produce was 
agreeable to the nature of that soil, in any wise to be com- 
pared to that which is given in divine providence, that wick- 
edness is a produce agreeable to the nature of the field of the 
world of mankind. For the means used with it have been va- 
rious, great and wonderful, contrived by the unsearchable and 
boundless wisdom of God; medicines procured with infinite 
expense, exhibited with a vast apparatus; a marvellous succes- 
sion of dispensations, introduced one after another, displaying 
an incomprehensible length and breadth, depth and height, of 
divine wisdom, love and power, and every perfection of the 
godhead, to the eternal admiration of principalities and powers 
in heavenly places. 


SECT. IX. 


Several Evasions of the arguments for the Depravity of Nature 
from Trial and Events considered. 


Evasion TY. Dr. T. says, (p. 231, 232.) * Adam’s nature, 
it is allowed, was very far from being sinful; yet he sinned. 
And therefore, the common doctrine of Original Sin is no 
more necessary to account for the sin that has been or is in the 
world, than it 1s to account for Adam’s sin.”* Again, (p. 52— 
54. S. &c.) “If we allow mankind to be as wicked as R. R. 
has represented them to be; and suppose that there is not one 
upon earth that is truly righteous and without sin, and that 
some are very enormous sinners, yet it will not thence follow 
that they are naturally corrupt.—For, if sinful action infers a 
nature originally corrupt, then, whereas Adam (according to 
them that hold the doctrine of Original Sin) committed the 
most heinous and aggravated sin that ever was committed in 
the world ; for, according to them, he had greater light than 
any other man in the world, to know his duty, and greater 
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power than any other man to fulfil it, and was under greater 


obligations than any other man to obedience; he sinned when 


he knew he was the representative of millions, and that the 
happy or miserable state of all mankind depended on his con- 
duct ; which never was, nor can be, the case of any other man 
in the world :—Then, I say, it will follow, that Ais nature was 
originally corrupt, &c.—Thus their argument from the wicked- 
ness of mankind, to prove a sinful and corrupt nature, must in- 
evitably and irrecoverably fall to the ground.—Which will ap- 
pear more abundantly, if we take in the case of the angels, who 
in numbers sinned and kept not their first estate, though created 
with a nature superior to Adam’s.” Again, (p. 145 $8.) “When 
it is inquired, how it comes to pass that our appetites and pas- 
sions are now so irregular and strong, as that not one person 
has resisted them,-so as to keep himself pure and innocent? If 


this be the case, if such as make the inquiry will tell the world 


how it came to pass that Adam’s appetites and passions were 
so irregular and strong that he did not resist them so as to keep 
himself pure and innocent, when upon their principles he was 
far more able to have resisted them; I also will tell them how 
it comes to pass that his posterity does not resist them. Sin 
doth not alter its nature by its being general; and therefore 
how far soever it spreads, it must come upon all just as it came 
upon Adam.” é 

These things are delivered with much assurance. But is 
there any reason in such a way of talking? One thing implied 
in it, and the main thing, if any at all to the purpose, is, that 
because an effect being general does not alter the nature of the 
effect, therefore nothing more can be argued concerning the 
cause from its happening constantly, and in the most steady 
manner, than from its happening but once. But how contrary 
is this to reason? Suppose a person, through the deceitful 
persuasions of a pretended friend, once takes a poisonous 
draught of liquor to which he had before no inclination; but 
after he has once taken of it, he is observed to act as one that 
has an insatiable, incurable thirst after more of the same, in his 
constant practice, obstinately continued in as long as he lives, 
against all possible arguments and endeavours used to dissuade 
him from it. And suppose we should from hence argue a fixed 
inclination, and begin to suspect that this is the nature and 
operation of the poison, to produce such an inclination, or that 
this strong propensity is some way the consequence of the first 
draught. In such a case, could it be said with good reason, 
that a fixed propensity can no more be argued trom his conse- 
quent constant practice than from his first draught? Or, sup- 
pose a young man, soberly inclined, enticed by wicked com- 
panions, should drink to excess, until. he had got a habit of 
excessive drinking, and should come under the power of # 
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reedy appetite after strong drink, so that drunkenness: should 
fenahs a common and constant practice with him: And 
suppose an observer, arguing from this general practice, should 
say, “It must needs be that this young man has a fixed incli- 
nation to that sin; otherwise, how should it come to pass that 
he should make such a trade of it?” And another, ridiculing 


the weakness of his arguing, should reply, ‘Do you 
how it came to pass, that he was guilty of that sin t 
time, without a fixed inclination, and I will tell you how 
guilty of it so generally without a fixed inclination. Sin does 
not alter its nature by being general: And therefore, how 
common soever it becomes, it must come at all times by the 
same means that it came at first.” I leave it to every one to 
judge, who would be chargeable with weak arguing in such a 
case. 

It is true there is no effect without some cause, ground, 
or reason of that effect, and some cause answerable to the 
effect. But certainly it will not follow that a transient effect 
requires a permanent cause or a fixed propensity. An effect 
happening once, though great, yea, though it may come 
to pass on the same occasion in many subjects at the same 
time, will not prove any fixed propensity or permanent influ- 
ence. It is true, it proves an influence great and extensive, 
answerable to the effect, once exerted, or once effectual ; but 
it proves nothing in the cause fixed or constant. Ifa particular 
tree, or a great number of trees standing together, have blasted 
fruit on their branches at a particular season—or if the fruit be 
very much blasted, and entirely spoiled—it is evident that 
something was the occasion of such an effect at that time; but 
this alone does not prove the nature of the tree to be bad. 
But if it be observed, that those trees, and all other trees of 
the kind, wherever planted, and in all soils, countries, climates. 
and seasons, and however cultivated and managed, still bear ill 
fruit, from year to year, and in all ages, it is a good evidence 
of the evil nature of the tree. And if the fruit, at all these 
times, and in all these cases, be very bad, it proves the nature 
of the tree to be very bad. If we argue in like manner from 
what appears among men, it is easy to determine whether the 
universal sinfulness of mankind—all sinning immediately, as 
soon as capable of it, and continually, and generally being of a 
wicked character, at all times, in all ages, in all places, and 
under all possible circumstances, against means and motives 
mexpressibly manifold and great and in the utmost ‘conceiva- 
ble variety—be from a permanent internal great cause. 

If the voice of common sense were heard, there would be 
no occasion for labour in multiplying arguments to shew that 
one act does not prove a fixed inclination; but that constant 
pursuit does. Wesee that, in fact. it is agreeable to the rea- 
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; ~ son of all mankind, to argue fixed principles, tempers, and pre- 
7 vailing inclinations, from repeated and continued actions— 
by though the actions are voluntary, and performed of choice— 
; and thus to judge of the tempers and inclinations of persons, 


ages, sexes, tribes, and nations. But is it the manner of men 
to conclude, that whatever they see others once do, they have 
a fixed abiding inclination todo? Yea, there may be several 
acts seen, and yet not be taken as good evidence of an estab- 
lished propensity , even though that one act, or those several 
acts, are followed by such constant practice as afterwards 
evidences fixed disposition. As for example; there may be 
several instances of a man drinking some spirituous liquor, and 
those instances be no sign of a fixed inclination to that liquor : 
But these acts may be introductory to a settled habit or pro- 
pensity, which may be made very manifest afterwards by con- 
stant practice. 

From these things it is plain, that what is alleged concern- 
ing the first sin of Adam, and of the angels, without a previous 
fixed disposition to sin, cannot in the least weaken the argu- 

_ments brought to prove a fixed propensity to sin in mankind, 
in their present state. From the permanence of the cause has 
been argued the permanence of the effect. And that the per- 
manent cause consists in an internal fixed propensity, and not 
in any particular external circumstances, has been argued from 
the effects being the same, through a vast variety and change 
of circumstances. But the first acts of sin in Adam or the an- 

me gels, considered in themselves, were not permanent, continued 
effects. And though a great number of the angels sinned, and 
the effect on that account was the greater and more extensive ; 
yet this extent of the effect is a very different thing from that 
permanence, or settled continuance of effect, which is supposed 
to shew a permanent cause or fixed propensity. Neither was 
there any trial of a vast variety of circumstances attending a 
permanent effect, to shew the fixed cause to be internal, con- 
sisting in a settled disposition of nature, in the instances ob- 
jected. And however great the sin of Adam, or of the angels 
was, and however great the means, motives, and obligations 
were against which they sinned—and whatever may be thence 
argued concerning the transient cause, occasion, or temptation, 
as being very subtle, remarkably tending to deceive and se- 
duce, &c.—yet it argues nothing of any setiled disposition, or 
fixed cause, either great or small ; the effect both in the angels 
and our first parents, being in itself transient, and, for ought 
appears, happening in each of them under one system or coin: 
eidence of influential circumstances.* 
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The general continued wickedness of mankind, against 
such means and motives, proves each of these things, viz. that 
the cause is fixed, and that the fixed cause is internal in man’s 
nature, and also that it is very powerful. It proves that th 
cause is fixed, because the effect is so abiding, through so 
many changes. It proves that the fixed cause is interna 
because the circumstances are so various—including a variet) 


of means and motives—and they are such circumstances as 


cannot possibly cause the effect, being most opposite to it in 
their tendency. And it proves the greatness of the internal 
cause; or that the propensity is powerful ; because the means 
which have opposed its influence have been so great, and yet 
have been statedly overcome. 

But here I may observe, by the way, that with regard to 
the motives and obligations against which our first father sinned, 
it is not reasonably alleged, that he sinned when he knew his 
sin would have destructive consequences to all his posterity, 
and might in process of time pave the whole globe with skulls, 
§c. It is evident, by the plain account the scripture gives us 
of the temptation which prevailed with our first parents to 
commit that sin, that it was so contrived by the subtlety of the 
tempter, as first to blind and deceive them as to that matter, 
and to make them believe that their disobedience should be 
followed with no destruction or calamity at all to themselves, 
(and therefore not to their posterity) but on the contrary, with a 
great increase and advancement of dignity and happiness. 

Evasion U1. Let the wickedness of the world be ever so 
general and great, there is no necessity of supposing any de- 
pravity ofnature to be the cause : man’s own free-will is cause 
sufficient. Let mankind be more or less corrupt, they make 
themselves corrupt by their own free choice. This Dr. T. 
abundantly insists upon, in many parts of his book.* 

But | would ask, how it comes to pass that mankind so 
universally agree in this evil exercise of their free-will ? If their 
wills are in the first place as free to good as to evil, what is it 
to be ascribed to, that the world of mankind, consisting of so 
many millions, in so many successive generations, without con- 
sultation, all agree to excercise their freedom in favour of evil ? 
If there be no natural tendency or preponderation in the case, 
then there is as good a chance for the wil! being determined to 
good as to evil. If the cause be indifferent, why is not the 
effect in some measure indifferent? If the balance be no 
heavier at one end than the other, why does it perpetually pre- 
ponderate one way? How comes it to pass, that the free will of 
mankind bas been determined to evil, in like manner before the 
flood, and after the flood; under the law and under the gospel : 
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5 pumore both Jews and Gentiles, under the Old Testament ; and 


ce then, among Christians, Jews, Mahometans ; among pa- 


pists and protestants ; in those nations where civility, politeness, 


arts, and learning most prevail, and among the Negroes, and 


| Hottentots in Africa, the Tartars in Asia, and Indians in Amer- 


ica, towards both the poles, and on every side of the globe ; in 
greatest cities and obscurest villages ; in palaces and in huts, 
wigwams and cells under ground? Is it enough to reply, It hap- 
pens so, that men every where, and at all times, choose thus to 
determine their own wills, and so to make themselves sinful, as 
soon as ever they are capable of it, and sin constantly as long as 
they live, and universally to choose never to come up half way 
to their duty ? 

A steady effect requires a steady cause ; but free-will, with- 
out any previous propensity to influence its determinations, is 
no permanent cause ; nothmg can be conceived of farther from 
it: For the very notion of freedom of will, consisting in self-de- 
termining power, implies contingence ; and if the will is perfeet- 
ly free from any government of previous inclination, its freedom 
must imply the most absolute and perfect contingence: And 
surely nothing can be conceived of more unfixed than that. 
The notion of liberty of will, in this sense, implies perfect free- 
dom from every thing that should previously fix, bind or deter- 
mine it; that it may be left to be fixed and determined wholly 
by itself: Therefore its determinations must be previously al- 
together unfixed. And can that which is so unfixed, so contin- 
gent, be a cause sufficient to account for an effect in such a 
manner, and tosuch a degree, permanent, fixed, and constant ? 

When we see any person going on in a certain course with 
great constancy, against all manner of means to dissuade him, 
do we judge this to be no argument of a fixed disposition of 
mind, because, being free, he may determine to do so, if he will, 
without any such disposition? Or if we see a nation, or people, 
that differ greatiy from other nations in such and such instances 
of their constant conduct—as though their tempers and inclina- 
tions were very diverse—and any should say, we cannot judge at 
all of the temper or disposition of people by any thing observa- 
ble in their constant practice or behaviour, because they have 
all free-will, and therefore may all choose to act so, if they 
please, without any thing in their temper or inclination to bias 
them. Would such an account of such effects be satisfying to 
the reason of mankind ? But infinitely further would it be from 
satisfying a considerate mind, to account for the constant and 
universal sinfulness of mankind by saying that their will is free, 
and therefore all may, if they please, make themselves wicked : 
They are free when they first begin to act as moral agents and 
therefore all may, if they please, begin to sin as soon as they be- _ 
gin toact: They are free as long as they continue to act in the 
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world, and therefore they may all commit sin continually, ifthey 
will ; Men of all nations are free, and therefore all nations may 
act alike in these respects, if they please, though some do not 
know how other nations do act. Men of high and low condition, 
learned and ignorant, are free, and therefore they may agree 1n 
acting wickedly, if they please, though they do not consul 
together. Men in all ages are free, and therefore men in one 
may all agree with men in every other age in wickedness, if th 
please, though they do not know how men in other ages have 
acted, &e. Let every one judge whether such an account of 
things can satisfy reason. 

Evasion III. It is said by many opposers of the doctrine 
of original sin, that the corruption of mankind may be owing, 
not to a depraved nature, but to bad example. And I think we 
must understand Dr. 7’. as having respect to the powerful influ- 
ence of bad instruction and example, when he says, (p. 118.) 
“The gentiles in their heathen state, when incorporated into 
the body of the gentile world, were without strength, unable 
to help or recover themselves.” And in several other places to 
the like purpose. If there was no depravity of nature, what 
else could there be but bad instruction and example, to hinder 
the heathen world, as a collected body, (for as such Dr. T. 
speaks of them, as may be seen p. 117, 118.) from emerging out 
of their corruption on the rise of each new generation? As to 
their bad instruction, our author insists upon it, that the hea- 
then, notwithstanding all their disadvantages, had sufficient 
light to know God, and do their whole duty. Therefore it 
must be chiefly bad example, according to him, that rendered 
their case helpless. 

Now concerning this way of accounting for the corrup- 
tion of the world by the influence of bad example, I would 
observe, 

1. It is accounting for the thing by the thing itself. It 
is accounting for the corruption of the world by the corruption 
of the world.. For, that bad examples are general all over the 
world to be followed by others, and have been so from the 
beginning, is only an instance, or rather a description of that 
corruption of the world which is to be accounted for. If man- 
kind are naturally no more inclined to evil than good, then 
how come there to be so many more bad examples than good 
ones, in all ages? And if there are not, how come the bad 
examples that are set to be so much more followed than the 
good? If the propensity of man’s nature be not to evil, how 
comes the current of general example, every where, and at 
all times, to be so much to evil? And when opposition has 
been made by good examples, how comes it to pass that it has 


had so little effect to stem the stream of general wicked 
practice ? 
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think from the brief account the scripture gives us of 


the behaviour of our first parents, and of the expressions of 
_ their faith and hope in God’s revealed mercy, we have reason 
‘to suppose, that before ever they had any children they re- 


pented, were pardoned, and became truly pious. So that 


God planted the world at first with a noble vine; and at the 


eginning of their generations he set the stream of example 
the right way. -And we see that children are more apt to follow 
the example of their parents than of any others; especially 
in early youth, their forming time, when those habits are gene- 
rally contracted which abide by them all their days, Besides, 


_ Adam’s children had no other examples to follow but those of 


their parents. How therefore came the stream so soon to turn 
and to proceed the contrary way with so violent a current ? 
When mankind became so universally and desperately corrupt 


as not to be fit to live on earth any longer, and the world was 


every where full of bad examples, God destroyed them all at 
once—except righteous Noah and his family—in order to re- 
move those bad examples, and that the world might be planted 
again with good example, and the stream again turned the 
right way. How therefore came it to pass, that Noah’s pos- 
terity did not follow his good example, especially when they 
had such extraordinary things to enforce it, but so generally, 
even in his life-time, became exceeding corrupt? One would 
think the first generation at least, while all lived together as 
one family, under Noah, their venerable father, might have 
followed his good example. And if they had done so, then, 
when the earth came to be divided in Peleg’s time, the heads 
of the several families would have set out their particular colo- 
nies with good examples, and the stream would have been 
turned the right way in all the various divisions, colonies, and 
nations of the world. But we see in fact, that in about fifty 
years after Noah’s death the world in general was overrun 
with dreadful corruption; so that all virtue and goodness was 
like soon to perish from among mankind, unless something ex- 
traordinary should be done to prevent it. 

Then, for a remedy, God separated Abraham and his 
family from all the rest of the world, that they might be de- 
livered from the influence of bad example, and that in his 
posterity he might have an holy seed. Thus God again 
planted a noble vine ; Abraham, Lsaac, and Jacob being emi- 
nently pious. But how soon did their posterity degenerate, 
till true religion was like to be swallowed up? We see how 
desperately, and almost universally corrupt they were, when 
God breught them out of Egypt, and led them in the wilder- 
ness. 
Then God was pleased, before he planted his people in 
Canaan, to destroy that perverse generation in the wilder- 
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ness, that he might plant them there a no é 
seed, and set them out with good example, in the k 
ey were to have their settled abode. er. ii, 21. is evident 
at the generation which came with Joshua into Canaan’ 
an exdelieat generation, by innumerable things said of th 
But how soon did that people, nevertheless, the 
erate plant of a strange vine ? Se 
nd when the nation had a long time proved d ; 
and incurably corrupt, God destroyed them, and sent them in: 
to captivity—till the old rebels were dead and purged out, 
order to deliver their children from their evil example. And — 
when the following generation was purified as in a furnace, God 
planted them again, in the land of Israel, a noble vine, and set 
them out with good example ; which yet was not followed by 
their posterity. 
When again the corruption was become inveterate, the 
christian church was planted; and a glorious out-pouring of the 
Spirit of God caused true virtue and piety to be exemplified far ~ 
beyond what ever had been on earth before; and thus the 
christian church was planted a noble vine. But that primitive 
good example has not prevailed to cause virtue to be generally _ 
and steadfastly maintained in the christian world. To how 
great a degree it has been otherwise, has ees been observed. 
After many ages of general and dreadful apostacy, God 
was pleased to erect the protestant church, as separated from — 
the more corrupt part of Christendom ; and true piety flourish- 
ed in it very much at first; God planted it a noble vine : But 
notwithstanding the good examples of the first reformers, what 
a melancholy pass is the protestant world come to at this day ¢ 
When England grew very corrupt, God brought over a 
number of pious persons, and planted them in New England, 
and this land was planted with a noble vine. But how is the 
gold become dim ! How greatly have we forsaken the pious 
examples of our fathers ! . ae ont 
So prone have mankind always proved themselves to de- 
generacy and backsliding, that it shews plainly their natural 
propensity. And when good has revived and been promoted 
among men, it has been by some divine interposition oppos- 
ing the natural current; the fruit of some extraordinary means. 
And the efficacy of such means has soon been overcome by 
constant natural bias, the effect of good example presently 
lost, and evil has regained the dominion. Like a heavy body, 
which may by some great power be caused to ascend, against 
its nature, a little while, but soon goes back again towards the 
center, to which it naturally and constantly tends. 


* See Jer. i, 2, 3. Psal. lxviii. 14, Josh. xxii. 2. and xxiii. 8. Deut, iv, 3. 4. 
Hos. Xi, 1, and ix. 10, Judg. ii. 7, 17, 22, and many other places. 
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So that evil example will in no wise account for the cor- 
_ ruption of mankind, without supposing a natural proneness to 
_* sin, The tendency of example alone will not account for ge- 
: “neral wicked practice, as consequent on good example. And 
if the influence of bad example is a reason of some of the wick- 
£ sdness, that alone will not account for men becoming worse 
, ‘than the example set, degenerating more and more, and grow- 
ing worse and worse, which has been their manner. 
_ 2, There has been given to the world an example of vir- 
tue, which, were it not for a dreadful depravity of nature, 
would have influence on them who live under the gospel, far - 
beyond all other examples; that is, the example of Jesus 
Christ. ” 
_ God, who knew the human nature, and how apt men are 
to be influenced by example, has made answerable provision. 
His infinite wisdom has contrived that we should have set 
before us the most amiable and perfect example, in such cir- 
cumstances as should have the greatest tendency to influence 
all the principles of man’s nature but his corruption. Men 
are apt to be moved by the example of others like themselves, 
or in their own nature: therefore this example was given in 
our nature. Men are ready to follow the example of the great 
and honourable; and this—though that of one in our nature, 
yet—was the example of one infinitely higher and more honour- 
able than kings or angels. A people are apt to follow the 
example of their prince. This is the example of that glorious 
person, who stands in a peculiar relation to Christians as their 
Lord and King, the supreme head of the church; and not 
only so, but the King of kings, supreme head of the universe, 
and head over all things to the church. Children are apt to 
follow the example of their parents; this is the example of 
the author of our being, and of our holy and happy being ; 
the Creator of the world and everlasting Father of the uni- 
verse. Men are very apt to follow the example of their 
friends: The example of Christ is that of one who is infinitely 
‘our greatest friend, standing in the most endearing relations 
of brother, Redeemer, spiritual head and husband; whose 
grace and love expressed to us, transcends all other love and 
friendship, as much as heaven is higher than the earth. The 
virtues and acts of his example were exhibited to us in the 
most endearing and engaging circumstances that can_ possibly 
be conceived of.—His obedience and submission to God, his 
humility, meekness, patience, charity, self-denial, &c. being 
exercised and expressed in a work of infinite grace, love, con- 
descension, and beneficence to us—and had all their highest 
expressions in his laying down his life, and meekly, patiently, 
and cheerfully undergoing unutterable suffering for our eternal 
salvation. Men are peculiarly apt to follow the example of 
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those from whom they have great benefits: But it is utterly 
impossible to conceive of greater benefits, that we could h 
by the virtues of any person, than we haye by the virtuot 
acts of Christ; we, who depend upon being thereby saved 


from eternal destruction, and bro to inconceivable, im 
mortal glory at God’s right hand. Surely if it were not for ; 
extreme corruption of the human heart, such an examp! 
have that strong influence on it, which would as it were swal 
low up the power of all the evil and hateful examples of a ge- 
neration of vipers. gta 

3. The influence of bad example, without corruption of 3 
nature, will not enn for children universally committing 
sin as soon as capable of it; which I think, is a fact that has ; 
been made evident by the scripture. It will not aecountforit — - 
in the children of eminently pious parents; the first example 
set in their view being very good; which was especially the 
case of many children in Christian families in the apostolic 
days, when the apostle John supposes that every individual ; 
person had sin to repent of, and confess to God. PES : 

4, What Dr. T. supposes to have been fact, with respect 
to a great part of mankind—the state of the heathen world, 
which he supposes, considered as a collective body, was help- 
less, dead in sin, and unable to recover itsel/—cannot consis- _ 
tently be accounted for from the influence of bad example. 
Not evil example alone, no, nor as united with evil instruction, © 
can be supposed a sufficient reason why every new generation 
that arose among them, should not be able to emerge from the 
idolatry.and wickedness of their ancestors, in any consistence 
with his scheme. The ill example of ancestors could have no 
power to oblige them to sin, any other way than as a strong 
temptation. But Dr. T. himself says, (p. 72.8.) “To sup- 
pose men’s temptations to be superior to their powers, will im- 
peach the goodness and justice of God, who appeints every 
man’s trial.” And as to bad instructions, as he supposes that 
they all, yea every individual person, had light sufficient to 
know God, and do their whole duty. And if each one could 
do this for himself, then surely they might all be agreed in it © 
through the power of free-will, as well as the whole world be 
agreed in corruption by the same power. - 

Evasion 1V. Some modern opposers of the doctrine of 
original sin, thus account for the general prevalence of wick- 
edness, viz. that in the course of nature our senses grow up 
first, and the animal passions get the start of reason. So Dr. 
Turnpuun,* “ Sensitive objects first affect us, and inasmuch 
as reason is a principle which, in the nature of things, must 


* See Mor, Phil. p. 279, and Chris, Phil. p. 274. 
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so unless a very happy education prevents, our sensitive appe- 
_ tites must have become very strong, before reason can have 
force enough to call them to an account, and assume authority 
hed them.” From hence Dr. Turnsuni supposes it comes 
to pass,* “That though some few may, through the influence 
of virtuous example, be said to be sanctified from the womb, 
so liberal, so generous, so virtuous, so truly noble is their cast 
of mind; yet generally speaking, the whole world lieth in such 
wickedness, that, with respect to the far greater part of man- 
kind, the study of virtue is beginning to reform, and is a severe 


struggle against bad habitsearly contracted, anddeeply rooted; it | 


is therefore putting off an old inveterate corrupt nature, and put- 
ting on a new form and temper ; it is moulding ourselves anew; 
it is being born again, and becoming as children.—And how 
- few are there in the world who escape its pollutions, so as not 
to be early in that class, or to be among the righteous that 
need no repentance ?” : 
Dr. Tayzor, though not so explicit, seems to hint at the 
_ same thing, (p. 192.) “It is by slow degrees that children 
come to the use of understanding ; the animal passions being 
for some years the governing part of their constitution. And 
therefore, though they ma; be froward and apt to displease us, 
yet how far this is sin in them, we are not capable of judging. 
But it may suffice to say, that it is the will of God that children 
should have appetites and passions to regulate and restrain, that 
‘he hath given parents instructions and commands to discipline 
‘and inform their minds, that if parents first learned true wisdom 


for themselves, and then endeavoured to bring up their children 


in the way of virtue, there would be less wickedness in the 
world.” 

Concerning these things I would observe, that such a 
scheme is attended with the very same difficulties which they 
who advance it would avoid by it; lable to the same objec- 
tions which they make against God’s ordering it so, that men 
should pe proven into being with a prevailing propensity to 

sin. For this scheme supposes, the Author of Nature has so 
ordered things, that men should come into being as moral 
agents, that is, should first have existence in a state and capa- 
city of moral agency, under a prevailing propensity to sin. 
For that strength which sensitive appetites and animal passions 
come to by their habitual exercise, before persons come to the 
exercise of their rational powers, amounts to a strong propen- 
sity to sin, when they first come to the exercise of those ra- 
tional powers, by the supposition : Because this is given as a 


* Chris, Phil. p. 282, 283. 
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-—- xeason why the scale is turned for sin, and why, generally : a. 
? ing’, the whole world lies in wickedness, and the study Bh 4 
: is a severe struggle against bad habits early contr ’ 
deeply rooted. hese deeply rooted habits must imply a tend- 
. ency to sin; otherwise they could not account for that which 
; they are brought to account for, namely, pr wickedness 
| in the world: For that cause cannot account for an — 
which is supposed to have no tendency to that effect. — 
this tendency which is supposed, is altogether equivalent to a 
cay natural tendency, being as necessary to the subject. For it is 
supposed to be brought on the person who is the subject of it, 
when he has no power to oppose it; the habit, as Dr. Turn- 
BULL says, becoming very strong, before reason can have force 
enough to call the passions to account, or assume authority 
over them. And it is supposed, that this necessity, by which 
men become subject to this propensity to sin, is from the order- 
ing and disposal of the Author of Nature ; and therefore must 
be as much from his hand, and as much without the hand of 
the person himself, as if he were first brought into being with 
such a propensity. Moreover, it is supposed that the effect is 
truly wickedness. For it is alledged as a cause why the whole 
world lies in wickedness, and why all but a very few are first in 
the class of the wicked, and not among the righteous that need 
no repentance. If they need repentance, what they are guilty 
of is truly and properly wickedness, or moral evil; for certain- 
ly men need no repentance for that which is no sin, or blamea- 
ble evil. If, as a consequence of this propensity, the world 
lies in wickedness and the far greater part are of a wicked ~ 
character, without doubt the far greater part go to eternal 
perdition; For death dues not pick and choose, only for men 
: ofa righteous character. And certainly that is an evil, corrupt 
state of things, which naturally tends to, and issues in this conse: 
quence, that as it were the whole world lies andlives inwicked- 
ness, dies in wickedness, and perishes eternally. And this, by the 
supposition, is a state of things wholly ordered by the Author 
of Nature, before mankind are capable of having any hand 
in the affair, And is this any relief to the difficulties 
which these writers object against the doctrine of natural de- 
pravity ? 

And [ might here also observe, that this way of account- 
ing for the wickedness of the world amounts to just the same 
thing with that solution of man’s depravity, mentioned before, 
against which Dr. 'T. cries out, as too gross to be admitted, 
(p. 188, 189.) viz. God creating the soul pure, and putting it 
into such a body as naturally tends to pollute it. For this 
scheme supposes, that God creates the soul pure, and puts it 
into a body, and into such a state in that body, that the natural 
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sequence is a strong propensity tosin, as soon as the soul is 
able of sinning. | 

Dr. Turnsun1n seems to suppose, that the matter could 
not have been ordered otherwise, consistent with the nature 
of things, than that animal passions should be so aforehand 
with reason, as that the consequence should be that which has 
been mentioned ; because reason is a faculty of such a nature, 
that it can have strength and vigour no otherwise than by ex- 
ercise and culture.* But can there be any force in this? Is 
there any thing in nature to make it impossible, but that the 
superior principles of man’s nature should be so proportioned 
to the inferior, as to prevent such a dreadful consequence as 
the moral and natural ruin, and eternal perdition of the far 
greater part of mankind? Could not those superior principles 
be in much greater strength at first, and yet be capable of 
endiess improvement? And what should hinder its being so 
ordered by the Creator, that they should improve by vastly 
swifter degrees than they do? If we are christians, we must 
be forced to allow it to be possible in the nature of things, that 
the principles of human nature should be so balanced, that 
the consequence should be no propensity to sin, in the very 
beginning of a capacity for moral agency; because we must 
own, that it was so in fact in Adam, when first created, and 
also in the man Christ Jesus ; though the faculties of the latter 
were such as grew by culture and improvement, so that he in- 
creased in wisdom as he grew in stature. 

Evasion V. Seeing men in this world are in a state of 
trial, it is fit that their virtue should meet with trials, and con- 
sequently that it should have opposition and temptation to 
overcome; not only from without, but from within, in the 
‘animal passions and appetites ; that by the conflict and victory 
our virtue may be refined and established.| Agreeably to 
this Dr. T. (p. 253.) says, “ Without a right use and applica- 
tion of our powers, were they naturally ever so perfect, we 
could not be judged fit to enter into the kingdom of God.— 
This gives a good reason why we are now in a state of trial 
and temptation, viz. to prove and discipline our minds, to 
season our virtue, and to fit us for the kingdom of God; for 
which, in the judgment of infinite wisdom, we cannot be qua- 
lified but by overcoming our present temptations.” And, 
(p. 78. S.) “ We are upon trial, and it is the will of our Father 
that our constitution should be attended with various passions 
and appetites, as well as our outward condition with various 
temptations.” He says the like in several other places. To 
the same purpose very often Dr. Turngutu, particularly Chris. 
Phil. p. 310. “What merit (says he) except from combat? 


* Mor. Phil. p. 311. + Belsham. 
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- What virtue withou encounter of such enemies, 
temptations as arise m within and from abroad 
be virtuous, is to prefer the pleasures irtue to those 
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come into competition with it, and vice holds forth to t 
us; and to dare to adhere to truth and goodness, whatever 
pains and hardships it may cost. There must therefore, in 
order to the formation and trial, in order to the very b 
virtue, be pleasures of a certain kind to make temptation 
Wice.”. > y+ : es 

In reply to these Pec I would say, either the state of 
temptation, which is supposed to be ordered for men’s trial, 
amounts on the whole to a prevailing tendency to that state of | 
general wickedness and ruin which has been proved to take ; 
place, or it does not. If it does not amount to a tendency to 
such an efiect, then how does it account for it? When it is : 
inquired by what cause such an effect should come to pass, is 
it not absurd to allege a cause which is owned at the same time 
to have no tendency to such an effect?) Which is as much as 
to confess, that it will not account for it. I think it has been 
demonstrated, that this effect must be owing to some prevail- 
ing tendency.—But if the other part of the dilemma be taken, - 
and it be said, that this state of things does imply a prevailing = 
tendency to that effect which has been. proved, viz. that all a 
mankind, without one exception, sin against God, to their own 
deserved eternal ruin—and not only so, but sin thus immedi- 
ately, as soon as capable of it, and continually, have more sin 
than virtue, and have guilt that infinitely outweighs the value 
of all the goodness any ever have, and that the generality of — 
the world in all ages are extremely stupid and foolish, of a 
wicked character, and actually perish for ever—then I say, if 
the state of temptation implies a natural tendency to such an” 
effect as this, it is a very evil, corrupt, and dreadful state of 
things, as has been already largely shewn. 

Besides, such a state has a tendency to defeat its own 
supposed end, which is to refine, ripen, and perfect virtue, 
and so to fit men for the greater eternal happiness and glory: 
Whereas, the effect it tends to is the reverse of this, viz. gene- 
ral, eternal infamy and ruin, in all generations. It is supposed, 
that men’s virtue must have passions and appetites to struggle 
with, in order to have the glory and reward of victory: 
but the consequence is, a prevailing, continual, and generally 
effectual tendency—not to men’s victory over evil appetites 
and passions, and the glorious reward of that victory, but—to 
the victory of evil appetites and lusts over men, utterly and 
eternally destroying them. If a trial of virtue be requisite, yet 
the question is, Whence comes so general a failing in the 
trial, if there be no depravity of nature? If conflict and war 
he necessary, whence the necessity that there should be more 
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than good soldiers? and whence is it necessary that 
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gem as it were should lie in wickedness, and die in 


- I might also here observe, that Dr. ‘Turn. BULL Is not very 
consistent in supposing that combat with temptation is re- 
} uisite to the very being of virtue. for I think it clearly follows 
| from his own notion of virtue, that it must have a being prior 

to any vutuous or praiseworthy combat with temptation. For 
by his principles, all virtue lies in good aftection, and no 
actions.can be virtuous but what proceed from good affection.* 
Therefore, surely the combat itself can have no virtue im it, 
unless it proceeds frem virtuous affection: And _ therefore 
virtue must have an existence before the combat, and be the 
cause of it. 


CHAP. Il. 


Universal Mortality proves Original Sin; particularly the Death 
of Infants, with tts various Curcumstances. ; 


Tue universal reign of death over persons of all ages indis- 
eriminately, with the awful circumstances and attendants of 
death, prove that men come sinful into the world.—It is need- 
less here particularly to inquire, Whether God has not a sove- 
_ reign right to set:bounds :to the lives of his own.creatures, be 
_ they sinful or not; and as he gives life, so to take it away when 
he pleases? Or how far God jhas a right to bring extreme 
suffering and calamity on any innocent moral agent? For 
death, with the pains and agomies with which it is usually 
* brought on, is not merely a limiting of existence, but .is a most 
terrible calamity: and to such a.creature as man—capable of 
conceiving of immortality, made with an earnest desire after it, 
capable of foresight and reflection on approaching death, and 
having an extreme dread of it—is.a calamity above all others 
terrible. I say,.i1t is needless elaborately to,consider, whether 
God may not, consistent with-his perfections by absolute sover- 
eignty, bring so great a calamity on, mankind when perfectly 
innocent. It is sufficient, if we have good evidence from .serip- 
ture, that it is not agreeable to God’s manner of dealing with 
mankind so -to do. Bee 
It is manifest,:that mankind .were not.originally subject- 
ed to this calamity: God brought it onithem afterwards, on 
occasion of man’s sin, when manifesting :his great. displeasure, 
and by a sentence pronounced by him as a judge; which Dr. 
T. often confesses. Sin entered into the world, asthe apostle 
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says, and death by si sup 
that this affair was ordered, not merely by the sovereignty of a 
creator, but by the righteousness of a judge. And the scripture 
every where speaks of all great afflictions and calamities which 
God in his providence brings on mankind, as testimonies of his 
displeasure for sin, in the subjects of those calamities ; except- 
ing those sufferings which are to atone for the sins of other 
He ever taught his people to Jook on such calamities as his re 
the rod of his anger, his frowns, the hidings of his face in dis- 
pleasure. Hence such calamities are in scripture so often call- 
ed by the name of judgments, being what God brings on men 
as a judge, executing a righteous sentence for transgression, 
Yea, they are often called by the name of wrath, especially 
calamities consisting or issuing in death.* And hence also is 
that which Dr. T. would have us take so much notice of, that 
sometimes, in the scripture, calamity and suffering is called by 
such names as sin, iniquity, being guilty, &c. which is evident- 
ly by a metonymy of the cause for the effect. It is not likely 
that, in the language used of old among God’s people, calami- 
ty or suffering would have been called by the names of sin and 
guilt, if it had been so far from having any connection with sin, 
that even death itself, which is always spoken of as the most 
terrible of calamities, is not so much as any sign of the sinful- 
ness of the subject, or any testimony of God’s displeasure for — 
his guilt, as Dr. T. supposes. 

Death is spoken of in scripture as the chief of calamities, 
the most extreme and terrible of all natural evils in this world. 
Deadly destruction is spoken of as the most terrible destruc- 
tion. (1 Sam. v.11.) Deadly sorrow, as the most extreme 
sorrow. (Isai. xvi. 11. Matt. xxvi. 38.) And deadly enemies, 
as the most bitter and terrible enemies. (Psal. xvii. 9.) The 
extremity of Christ’s sufferings is represented by his suffering 
unto death. (Phil. ii. 8, and other places.) Hence the great- 
est testimonies of God’s anger for the sins of men in this world, 
have been by inflicting death; as on the sinners of the old 
world ; on the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah ;-on Onan, 
Pharaoh, and the Egyptians; on Nadab and Abihu, Corah 
and his company, and the rest of the rebels in the wilderness ; 
on the wicked inhabitants of Canaan; on Hophni and Phine- 
has, Anamas and Sapphira, and the unbelieving Jews, upon 
whom wrath came to the uttermost, in the time of the last de- 
struction of Jerusalem. This calamity is often spoken of as in 
a peculiar manner the fruit of guilt. Exod. xxvii. 43. That 
they bear not iniquity and die. Levit. xxii. 9. Lest they bear 


* See Levit. x. 6. Numb.i. 53. and xyiii.5. Josh. ix. 20. 2 Chron. xxiv. 
18. and xix. 2, 10. and xxviii. 13. and xxxii, 25, Ezra vii, 23. Neh. xiii, 18: 
Zech. vii. 12. and many other places. 
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/2.) The very light of nature, or tradition from ancient 
revelation, led the heathen to conceive of death as in a pe- 
culiar manner an evidence of divine vengeance. Thus we 
have an account, (Acts xxviii, 4.) That when the barbarians 
saw the venemous beast hang on Paul’s hand, they said among 
themselves, no doubt this man is a murderer, whom though he 
hath escaped the seas, yet VENGEANCE SUFFERETH NOT TO 
LIVE. % 

Calamities very small in comparison of the universal 
temporal destruction of mankind by death, are spoken of as 
manifest indications of God’s great displeasure for the sinful- 
ness of the subject; such as the destruction of particular 
cities, countries, or numbers of men, by war or pestilence. 
Deut. xxix. 24. All nations shall say, Wherefore hath the 
Lord done thus unto this land? what meaneth the heat of this 
great anger? (Compare Deut. xxxii. 30. 1 Kings ix. 8. and Jer. 
xxi. 8,9.) These calamities, thus spoken of as plain testimo- 
nies of God’s great anger, consisted only in hastening on that 
death, which otherwise, by God’s disposal, would most cer- 
tainly have come in a short time. Now to take off thirty or 
forty years from seventy or eighty, (supposing it to be so much, 
one with another, in the time of these extraordinary judgments) 
is but a smail matter, in comparison of God first making man 
mortal, cutting off his hope of immortality, subjecting him to 
inevitable death, which his nature so exceedingly dreads ; and 
afterwards shortening his life further, by cutting off more than 
eight hundred years of it: so bringing it to be less than a 
twelfth part of what it was in the first ages of the world. Be- 
sides that innumerable multitudes in the common course of 
things, without any extraordinary judgment, die in youth, in 
childhood, and infancy. Therefore how inconsiderable a 
thing is the additional or hastened destruction, that is some- 
times brought on a particular city or country by war, com- 
pared with that universal havock which death makes of the 
whole human race, from generation to generation, without 
distinction of sex, age, quality, or condition; with all the in- 
finitely various dismal circumstances, torments, and agonies, 
which attend the death of old and young, adult persons and 


little infants? If those particular and comparatively trivial ca-— 


lamities, extending perhaps not to more than the thousandth 
part of one generation, are clear evidences of God’s great 
anger; certainly this universal destruction—by which the 
whole world, in all generations, is swallowed up as by a 
flood that nothing can resist—must be a most glaring mani- 
festation of God’s anger for the sinfulness of mankind. Yea, 
the scripture is express, that it is so: (Psal. xc. 3, &c.) 
“Thou turnest man to destruction, and sayest, return, ye 
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sin for it and die. a Num. xviii. 22. compared with Levit. 


children of men.— | 
They are as a sleep: morni 
oweth up: in the morning it flouri 


le evening it is cut down an 
sumed by thine anger, and 
Thou hast set our iniquities b 
light of thy countenance. For ays are 7 
in thy wrath: We spend our years as a tale that is told. 
days of our years are threescore years and ten: And if by rea- 
son of strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength 
labour and sorrow, for it is soon cut off, and we fly away. 
Who knoweth the power of thine anger? According to thy 
fear, so is thy wrath. So teach us to number our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” How plain and full is 
this testimony, that the general mortality of mankind is an 
evidence of God’s anger for the sin of those who are the sub- 
jects of such a dispensation? 

Abimelech speaks of it as what he had reason to conclude 
‘from God’s nature and perfection, that he would not slay a@ 
righteous nation, Gen. xx. 4. By righteous evidently meaning 
innocent. And if so, much less will God slay a righteous w 
—consisting of so many nations, repeating the great slaught 
in every generation—or subject the whole world of mankind 
to death, when they are considered as innocent, as Dr. T. sup- | 
poses. We have from time to time in scripture such phrases 
as—worthy of death, and guilty of death: But certamly the 
righteous Judge of ail the earth will not bring death on thou- 
sands of millions, not only that are not worthy of death, but are 
worthy of ho punishment at all. 

Dr. 'T, from time to time speaks of affliction and death as 
a great benefit, as they increase the vanity of all earthly things, 
and tend to excite sober reflections, and to induce us to be 
moderate in gratifying the appetites of the body, and to mortify 
pride and ambition, &c.* ‘To this I would say, _ ‘ 

I. It is not denied but God may see it needful for wae? 
kind in their present state, that they should be mortal, and 
subject to outward afflictions, to restrain their lusts, mortify 
their pride, &c. But then is it not an evidence of man’s | 
depravity, that it isso? Is it not an evidence of distemper of 
mind, yea, strong disease, when man stands in need of such 
sharp medicines, such severe and terrible means to restrain 
his lusts, keep down his pride, and to make him willing and 
obedient to God? It must be owing to a corrupt and ungrate- 
ful heart, if the riches of divine bounty in bestowing life and ‘ 
prosperity, things comfortable and pleasant, will not engage 
the heart to God and virtue, love and obedience. Whereas 


*P, 21,67, and other places, 
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iit ys ha rod held over him, be often chastised, 
held u the rehensions , to keep him from 
l sSehleey in pride, contempt and rebellion; ungratefully 
the blessings dealt forth from God’s hand, in sinning 
against him, and serving hi mies. If man has no natural 
disingenuity of heart, it must be a mysterious thing indeed, 
that the sweet blessings of God 
an influence to restrain him from sinning against God, as 
terrible afflictions If any thing can be a proof of a perverse 
and vile disposition, this must be a proof of it, that men should 
be most apt to forget and despise God, when his providence 
is most kind; and that they should need to have God chastis- 
ing them with great severity, and even killing them, to keep 
them in order. If we were as much disposed to gratitude to 
God for his benefits, as we are to ‘at our fellow-creatures 
: for injuries, as we must be (so far as | can see) if we are not 
of a depraved heart; then the sweetness of divine bounty, 
and the height of every enjoyment pleasing to innocent human 
nature, would be as powerful incentives to a proper regard 
_ for God—tending as much to promote religion and virtue— 
as to have the world filled with calamities, and to have God 
- (to use the language of Hezekiah, Isaiah xxxviii. 13. describing 
death and its agonies) as alion, breaking all our bones, and from 

day even to night, making an end of us. 
, Dr. T. himself, (p. 252.) says, “ That our first parents be- 
q fore the fall were placed in a condition proper to engage their 


$s ene 


gratitude, love, and obedience.’’ Which is as much as to say, 
a condition proper to engage them to the exercise and prac- 
tice of all religion. And if the paradisaical state was proper 
to engage to all religion and duty, and men still come into the 
world with hearts as good as the two first of the species, why 
is it not proper to engage them to it still? What need of so 
vastly changing man’s state, depriving him of all those bless- 
ings, and instead of them allotting to him a world full of briers 
and thorns, affliction, calamity, and death, to engage him to 
it? The taking away of life, and all those pleasant enjoyments 
- man had at first, by a permanent constitution, would be no 
stated benefit to mankind, unless there was in them a stated 
disposition to abuse such blessings. ‘The taking of them away 
is supposed to be a benefit, under the notion of their tending 
to lead men to sin: But they would have no such tendency, at 
least in a stated manner, unless there was in men a fixed ten- 
dency to make that unreasonable misimprovement of them. 
Such a temper of mind as amounts to a_ disposition to make 
such a misimprovement of blessings, is often spoken of in 
scripture, as most astonishingly vile and perverse. So con- 
cerning Israel abusing the blessings of Canaan, that land flow- 
ing with milk and honey ; their ingratitude in it is spoken of 
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by the prophets, as 
and as more than brutis 
I brought them into cou 
and the goodness thereof. But wh 
land, gc. See the followin 
astomshed, O ye heavens, at th 
heavens, and give ear, O earth; [have nouris nught up 
children, and they have rebelled against me. The ox know 
his owner, and the ass his master’s crib ; but my people doth not 
know, Israel doth not consider. Ah, sinful nation! a people 
laden with iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, children that are corrup- 2 
ters: (Compare Deut. xxxii. 6—19.) If to be disposed thus 
to abuse the blessings of so fruitful and pleasant a land as 
Canaan, showed so great depravity, surely it would be an evi- 
dence of a corruption no less astonishing, to be inclined to abuse | 
the blessings of den, and the garden of God. ~ 
2. If death be brought on mankind only as a benefit, and 
in that manner which Dr. T. mentions,—to mortify or mode- 
rate their carnal appetites and affections, wean them from the 
world, excite them to sober reflections, and lead them to the __ 
fear and obedience of God, &c.—is it not strange that it should 
fall so heavily on infants, who are not capable of making any 
such improvement of it ; so that many more of mankind suffer 
death in infancy, than in any other equal part of the ae Ta 
man? Our author sometimes hints, that the death of 1 ae". 
may be for the correction and punishment of parents. But — d 


hath God any need of such methods to add to parents’ afflic- 
tions? Are there not other ways for increasing their trouble, 
without destroying the lives of such multitudes of those who 
are perfectly innocent, and who, on the supposition, have in no 
respect any sin belonging to them? On whom death comes 
at an age, when not only the subjects are not capable of re- 
flection, or making any improvement of it, either in sufferin 
or the expectation of it: but also at an age, when pa 
and friends—who alone can improve, and whom Dr. T. s 
poses alone to be punished by it—suffer least by being be- 
reaved of them; though the infants themselves sometimes suffer ~ 
to great extremity ? 

3. To suppose, as Dr. T. does, that death is brought on 
mankind in consequence of Adam’s sin, not at all asa calamity, 
but only as a favour and benefit, is contrary to the gospel ; : 
which teaches, that when Christ, as the second Adam, comes 
to remove and destroy that death which came by the first 
Adam, he finds it not asa friend, but an enemy, 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
For as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive; 
(with ver, 25, and 26.) For he must reign, till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet. The last ENEMY that shall be destroy- 
ed,is DEATH. 
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o which mankind are 
n mortality, are repre- 
our heavenly Father; 
or our spiritual good, and conse- 
unishments. (So in p. 68, 69, 


38, 39. S.) ere 
~ Though I think ‘the 


asserted far from being true, 


general, and particularly their common mortality, as the chas- 
tisement of an heavenly Father; yet it is needless to stand to 

4 dispute that matter. For if it be so, it will be no argument 
that the afflictions and death of mankind are not evidences of 
their sinfulness. Those would be strange chastisements from 
the hand of a wise and good Father, which are wholly for no- 
‘ thing ; especially such severe chastisements, as to break the 
child’s bones, when at the same time the father does not sup- 
pose any guilt, fault, or offence, in any respect, belonging to 
the child; but it is chastised in this terrible manner only for 

’ fear that it will be faulty hereafter. I say, these would be a 
strange sort of chastisements; yea, though he should be able 
to make it up to the child afterwards. Dr. 'T. speaks of repre- 
sentations made by the whole current of scripture ; I am cer- 
tain it is not agreeable to the current of scripture to represent 
divine fatherly chastisements after this manner. It is true, the 
scripture supposes such chastenings to be the fruit of God’s 
goodness ; yet at the same time it evermore represents them as 
being for the sim of the subject, and as evidences of the divine 
displeasure for its sinfulness. ‘Thus the apostle (1 Cor. xi. 30 
—32.) speaks of God’s chastening his people by mortal sick- 
ness, for their good, that they might not be condemned with the 
world, and yet signifies that it was for their sin; POR THIS CAUSE 
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many are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep: that is, — 


for the profaneness and sinful disorder before mentioned. So 
Elihu, (Job xxxii. 16, &c.) speaks of the same chastening by 
sickness, as for men’s good ; to withdraw man from his sinful 
purpose, and to hide pride from man, and keep back his soul from 

the pit ; that therefore God chastens man with pain on his bed, 
and the multitude of iis bones with strong pain. But these 

_ chastenings are for his stns, as appears by what follows; (ver. 
28.) Where it is observed, that when God by this means has 
brought men to repent, and humbly confess ther sims, he de- 
7 livers them. Again, the same Elihu, speaking of the unfailing 
love of God to the righteous, even when he chastens them, and 

they are bound in fetters andholden in cords of affliction, (Chap. 
XxXxvi. 7, &c.) yet speaks of these chastenings as being for their 

stns, (ver. 9.) Then he sheweth them thew work, and their 
transgressions that they have exceeded, So David, (Psal. xxx.—) 
speaks of God’s chastening by some afflictions, as being for his 


viz. that the scripture represents the afflictions of mankind in - 
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good, and issuing joyfully; and yet | 
anger for his sin, (ver. 5. God's A. 
@ moment, &c. (compare Psal, cxix. 
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vii, 14, 15.) JL will be his fait 
he commit iniquity, I will chaste 
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: with the stripes of the children of men; but my mer 
isa not depart away from him. §o the prophet Jeremiah speaks — 
; of the great affliction that God’s people suffered in the time 
| of the captivity, as being for their good. (Lam, iii. 25, — 
But yet these chastisements are spoken of as rt. for 
» sin, (see especially ver. 39, 40.) So Christ says, Rev. iii, 19. 
As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten. But the words fol- a 


- lowing shew, that these chastenings fi ove are for sin that q 
should be repented of: Be zealous t e, and repent. And — 
though Christ tells us they are blessed that are perse 23 
for righteousness’ sake, and have reason to rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad; yet even the persecutions of God’s people, as 
ordered in divine Providence, are spoken of as divine chas- 
tenings for sin, like the just corrections of a father when the 
_ children deserve them, Heb, xii. The apostle there speaki 
4 % to the Christians concerning the persecutions which they s 
fered, calls their sufferings by the name of divine rebukes 
which implies testifying against a fault: And that they may — 


not be discouraged, puts them in mind, that whom the Lord 
loves he chastens, and scourgeth every son that he receiveth. Tt = 
is-also very plain, that the persecutions of God’s people,as = 
they are from the disposing hand of God, are chastisements for 

sin.* 


If divine chastisements in general are certain evidences 
that the subjects are not wholly without sin some way belonging 
to them, then in a peculiar manner is death so; for these rea- _ 
sons: 23% 

(I.) Because slaying, or delivering to death, is often spe 
ken of as, in general, a more awful thing than the chi 
ments which are endured in this life. Thus, Psal. exviii, 17, 
18. I shail not die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord. ~— 


The Lord hath chastened me sore; but he hath not given me 
over unto death, So the Psalmist, (Psal. Ixxxviii. 15.) setting 
forth the extremity of his affliction, represents it as what was 
next to death. J am afflicted, and ready to die—avhile I suffer 2am 
thy terrors, lam distracted. (See 1 Sam. xx.3.) And so God’s = = 
tenderness towards persons under chastisement, is, ftom time = 
to time, set forth, that he did not proceed so far as to make < 


*See 1 Pet, iv. 17, 18, compared with Prov. ix. 31. See also Psal. Ixix. 
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by death.* God's people often pray, when 
tion, that God would not proceed to this 
the greatest extremity. Psal. xiii. 3. Consider, and hear 
me, O Lord, my God ; lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep 

of death.t * 

____Especially may death be looked upon as the most extremé 
___ Of all temporal sufferings, when attended with such dreadful 
circumstances and extreme pains, as those with which provi- 
dence sometimes brings it on infants; as on the children that 
were offered up to Moloch and some other idols, who were 
tormented to death in burning brass. Dr. 'T. says, (p. 83, 
128. S.) “The Lord of all Being can never want time, and 
place, and power, to compensate abundantly any sufferings in- 
fants now undergo in subserviency to his good providence.” 
But there are no bounds tosuch a licence, in evading evidences 
from fact. It might as well be said, that there is not and can- 
not be any such thing as evidence, from events of God’s displea-~ 
sure ; which is most contrary to the whole current of scripture, 


as may appear in part from what has been observed. This - 


gentleman might as well go further still, and say, that God 
may cast guiltless persons into hell-fire, to remain there in the 
most unutterable torments for ages of ages, (which bear no 
a greater proportion to eternity than a quarter of an hour) and if 
he does so, it is no evidence of God’s displeasure ; because he 
can never want time, place, and power, abundantly to compen- 
sate their sufferings afterwards. If it be so, it is not to the 
purpose, as long as the scripture so abundantly teaches us to 
look on great calamities and sufferings which God brings on 
men, especially death, as marks of his displeasure for sin, and 

for sin belonging to them who suffer. 
(2.) Another thing—which may well lead us to suppose 
_ death, in a peculiar manner, above other temporal sufferings, 
- to be intended as a testimony of God’s displeasure for sin—is 
that death is attended with that awful appearance, that gloomy 
and terrible aspect, which naturally suggests to our minds 
-God’s awful displeasure. Of this Dr. T. himself takes parti- 
-_ eular notice, when (p. 69.) speaking of death; “ Herein (says 
_ he) have we before our eyes a striking demonstration, that sin 
__ is infinitely hateful to God, and the corruption and ruin of our 
nature. Nothing is more proper than such a sight to give us 
the utmost abhorrence of all iniquity, &c.” Now, if death be 
no testimony of God’s displeasure for sin—no evidence that the 
subject is looked upon by him who inflicts it, as any other 
than perfectly innocent, free from all imputation of guilt, and 


* As in Psal. Ixxviii. 38, 39, Psal. cil. 9, with ver. 14, 15, Psal. xxx. 2, 3, 9, 
and Job xxxill. 22—24. = me 
¢So Job x. 9. Psal. vi. 1—5. Ixxxviii. 9, 10, 11. and exliii. 7, 
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treated only as an object of favour—is it not str 
should annex to itech elfen appearances of | 
anger for sin, more than to other chastisements 
the scripture teaches us are always for sin. These g 
striking manifestations of God’s hatred of sin attend 
are equivalent to the awful fro God ai g 
of his hand. If weshould see a wise and Just fe 
his child, mixing terrible frowns with severe strokes, we: 
justly argue, that the father considered his child as ha 
him something displeasing, and that he did not thus treat hi 
child only under a notion of mortifying him, and preventing his 

being faulty hereafter, and making it up to him afterwards, when 

he had been perfectly innocent, and without fault, either het . a 
- tion or disposition. *< at ; 

We may well argue from these things, that infants are not) 

sinless, but are by nature children of wrath, seeing this ‘co «4 


ble evil comes so heavily on mankind at this early peri 
But, besides the mortality of infants in general, there are 
some particular cases of their death attended with circum- 
stances, which, in a peculiar manner, give evidence of their 
sinfulness, and of their just exposedness to divine wrath. : 
Particularly, a } 
The destroying of the infants in Sodom and the neighbour- - 
ing cities, may be pleaded in evidence; for these cities, d 


stroyed in so miraculous and awful a manner, are set fo. 3 
as a signal example of God’s dreadful vengeance for sin. . 
(Jude, ver.’7.) God did not reprove, but manifestly counte- 

nanced Abraham, when he said with respect to the destruction ] 


of Sodom, (Gen, xviii. 23,25.) Wilt thou destroy the righteous 
with the wicked ?—That be far Fes thee to do after man- 
ner, to slay the righteous with the wicked, and that the righteou 
should be as the wicked, that be far from thee. Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right? Abraham’s words imply that 
God would not destroy the inacent with the guilty. We may 
well understand innocent as included in the word righteo 
according to the language usual in scripture, in speaking | 
such cases of judgment and punishment.* Eliphaz says, Job 

iv. 7. Who ever perished, being innocent ? or where were the — 
RicuTEous cut off? We see what great care God took that — 
Lot should not be involved in that destruction. He was mira- 
culously rescued by angels, sent on purpose; who laid hold ; 
on him, brought him, set him without the gates of the city, 

and told him that they could do nothing till he was out of the 

way. (Gen, xix. 22.) And not only was he thus miraculously 
delivered, but his two wicked daughters for Ris sake. The 


* Gen. xx. 4. Exod. xxiii. 7, Deut. sav. 1. 2 Sam. iv. 11. 2 Chron. 
vr 23. and Proy. xviii. 5. 
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air, both the destruction and the rescue, was miracu- 
d Géd ‘could’ as easily have delivered the infants 
ich were in those cities. And if they had been without 
in, t eir perfect imnocency, one should think, would have 
ac 2 aio more strongly for them, than those lewd wo- 
_ men’s’relation to Lot pleaded for them. When in such a case, 
We must suppose these infants much further from deserving to 
be involved in that destruction, than even Zot himself. To 
say, that God could make it up to those infants in another 
world, must be an insufficient reply. _ For so he could as easily 


have made it up to Lot, or to ten or fifty righteous, if they had - 


been destroyed in the same fire. Nevertheless, it is plainly 
signified, that this would not have been agreeable to the wise 
a. and holy proceedings of the Judge of all the earth. 

_ Since God declared, that if there had been found but ten 
_ righteous in Sodom, he would have spared the whole city for 
their sakes, may we not well suppose, if infants are perfectly 
innocent, that he would have spared the old world, in which 
there were, without doubt, many hundred thousand infants, 
and in general, one in every family, whose perfect innocence 
pleaded for its preservation? Especially when such vast care 
-_-was taken to save Noah and his family, (some of whom, one 
E at least, seem to have been none of the best) that they might 
not be involved in that destruction. If the perfect sinlessness 
of infants had been a notion entertained among the people of 
God in the ages next following the flood—handed down from 
Noah and his children, who well knew that vast multitudes of 
infants perished in the flood—is it likely that Eliphaz, who 
lived within a few generations of Shem and Noah, would have 
said to Job, (Job iv. 7.) Who ever perished, being innocent? 
and when were the righteous cut off ? Especially, since in the 
- same discourse (chap. v. 1.) he appeals to the tradition of the 
~ ancients for:a confirmation of this very point. (also in chap, 
xv. 7—10 and xxii. 15, 16.) and he mentions the destruction of 
-the wicked by the flood, as an instance of that perishing of 
the wicked which he supposes to be peculiar to them, for 
- Job’s conviction; in which the wicked were cut down out of 
time, their foundation bemg A ha with a flood. Where it 
is also observable, that he speaks of such an untimeliness of 
‘death as they suffered by the flood, as one evidence of guilt ; as 
he also does, chap. xv. 32, 33. It shall be accomplished before 
his time; and his branch shall not be green. But those who 
were destroyed by the flood in infancy, above all the rest, were 
cut down out of time; when instead of living above nine hun- 
dred years, according to the common period of man’s life at 
that time, many were cut down before they were one year 

old. ; é 
When God execuied vengeance on the ancient inhabitants 
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" of Canaan, he not only did not spare their cit in 
; for the sake of their infants, nor took care that they should not 

‘ be involved in the destruction; but he often repeated his — 
: express commands, that their infants should not be spared, 
i. & but should be utterly destroyed, without any pity; while 
e “3 Rahab the harlot (who had been far from innocence, though she ny 

. expressed her faith in entertaining, and safely dismissing the 
spies) was preserved, and all her friends for her sake. A 
when God executed his wrath on the Egyptians by slaying 
their first born—though the children of Israel, who were most 
of them wicked men, as was before shewn, were wonderfully 

- spared by the destroying angel, yet—the Egyptian infants 
Were not spared. They not only were not rescued by the 
angel, and no miracle wrought to save them (as was observed 
in the case of the infants of Sodom) but the angel destroyed 
them by his own immediate hand, and a miracle was wrought 
to kill them. 

Not to be particular concerning the command by Moses, 
respecting the destruction of the infants of the Midzanites ; 
(Numb. xxxi. 17.) And that givento Saul to destruy all the in- 
af fants of the Amalekites ; (1 Sam. xv. 3.) and what is said con- “ 
iy. cerning Edom, (Psal. cxxxvil. 9.) Happy shall he be that taketh 
and dasheth thy little ones against the stones ; 1 proceed to take 
notice of something remarkable concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem, represented in Ezek. ix. when command was given 
to destroy the inhabitants, ver. 1—8, And this reason is given 
for it, that their iniquity required it, and it was a just recom- 
pence of their sin, (ver. 9, 10.) God, at the same time was most 
particular and exact in his care, that such as had proved by 
their behaviour, that they were not partakers in the abomina- 
tions of the city, should by no means be involved in the slaugh- 
ter. Command was given to the angel to go through the city, 
and set a mark upon their foreheads, and the destroying angel 
had a strict charge not to come near any man on whom was the 
mark; yet the infants were not marked, nor a word said of 
sparing them: On the contrary, infants were expressly men- 
tioned as those that should be utterly destroyed, without pity, 
(ver. 5,6.) Go through the city and smite : Let not your eye 
spare, neither have ye pity. Slay utterly old and yvoune, both 
maids and LITTLE CHILDREN: But come not near any man upon 

ivhom is the mark. 

And if any should suspect that such instances as these were 
peculiar to a more severe dispensation, under the Old Testa- 
ment, let us consider a remarkable instance in the days of the 
glorious gospel of the grace of God; even the last destruction cies 
of Jerusalem. This was far more terrible, and with greater tes- ; 
timonies of God’s wrath and indignation, than the destruction 
of Sodom, or of Jerusalem in Nebuchadnezzar’s time, or any 
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happened to any city or people from the begin- 
v at time. (Agreeable to Matt. xxiv. 21, 
ke xxi. 22, 23.) At that time particular care was taken 
nguish and to deliver God’s people; as foretold Dan. 
¢ 1. And we have in the New. Testament a particular ac- 
count of the care Christ took for the preservation of his followers : 
He gave them a sign by which they might know when the de- 
solation of the city was nigh, that they who were in Jerusalem 
might flee to the mountains and escape. And, as history relates, 
the Christians followed the directions given, and escaped to a 
place in the mountains called Pella, and were preserved. Yet 
no care was taken to preserve the infants of the city, in general ; 
but according to the predictions of that event, they were in- 
volved with others in that great destruction. So heavily did 
____ the calamity fall upon them, that those words were verified, 
Luke xxiii. 29. Behold the days are coming in which they shall 
say, Blessed are the barren, and the womb that never bare, and 
the paps which never gave suck: And that prophecy in Deut. 
xxxul. 21—25. which has undoubtedly a special respect to this 
e very time, and is so applied by the best commentators ;—TJ will 
provoke them to jealousy, with those that are not a people: For 
a fire is kindled in mine anger,—and it shall burn to the lowest 
hell. I will heap mischiefs upon them: I will spend mine ar- 
rows upon them. They shall be burnt with hunger, and devour- 
ed with burning heat, and bitter destruction. The sword with- 
out, and terror within, shall destroy both the young man, and the 
virgin, the sucKuiNe also, with the man of grey hairs. And by 
the history of that destruction it appears, that then was a re- 
~ markable fulfilment of Deut. xxviii. 53—57. concerning parents 
eating their children in the siege,—und the tender and delicate 
woman eating her new-born child. And here it must be remem- 
bered, that these very destructions of that city and land are 
spoken of as clear evidences of God’s wrath, to all nations who 
shall behold them. And if so, they were evidences of God’s 
wrath towards infants ; who, equally with the rest, were the 
subject of the destruction. Ifa particular kind or rank of per- 
___ sons, which made a very considerable part of the inhabitants, 
-_-were from time to time partakers of the overthrow, without any 
distinction made in divine Providence, and yet this was no evi- 
dence at all of God’s displeasure with any of them ; then being 
the subjects of such a calamity could not be an evidence of 
God’s wrath against any of the inhabitants, to the reason of al/ 
nations, or any nation, or so much as one person. 
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PART IL 


CONTAINING OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR PARTS OF THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURE, WHICH PROVB THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGT- 
NAL SIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


Observations relating to Things contained in the three first 
Chapters of Genesis, with Reference to the Doctrine of 
Original Sin. 


SECT, I. 


Concerning Original Righteousness; and whether our first 
Parents were created with Righteousness, or moral Recti- 
tude of heart ? 


Tue doctrine of Original Righteousness, or the creation 
of our first parents with holy principles and dispositions, has a 
close connection, in several respects, with the doctrine of 
original sin. Dr. 'T. was sensible of this; and accordingly he 
strenuously opposes this doctrine, in his book against original 
sin. And therefore in handling the subject, I would in the 
first place, remove this author’s main objection against this 
doctrine, and then shew how it may be inferred from the 
account which Moses gives us in the three first chapters of 
Genesis. 

Dr. T.’s grand objection against this doctrine, which he 
abundantly insists on, is this: That it is utterly inconsistent 
with the nature of virtue, that it should be concreated with 
any person ; because, if so, it must be by an act of God’s abso- 
lute power, without our knowledge or concurrence; and that 
moral virtue, in its very nature, implieth the choice and consent 
of the moral agent, without which it cannot be virtue and holi- 


we Me 
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* *. 
ecessary holiness is no holiness. So p. 180, 
e he observes, “That Adam must exist, he must be 
ed, yea he must exercise thought and reflection, before 
righteous.” (See also p. 250, 251.) In p. 161, S. he 
_* To say that God not only endowed Adam with a capa- 
sity of being righteous, but moreover that righteousness and 
true holiness were created with him, or wrought into his na- 
ture, at the same time he was made, is to affirm a contradic- 
tion, or what is inconsistent with the very nature of righteous- 
ness.” And in like manner Dr. Turnsunn in many places 
insists upon it, that it is necessary to the very being of virtue, 
that it be owing to our own choice and diligent culture. 
With respect to this I would observe, that it consists in a 
notion of virtue quite inconsistent with the nature of things, 
and the common notions of mankind ; and also inconsistent 
te with Dr. T.’s own notions of virtue. Therefore, if to affirm 
__ that to be virtue or holiness, which is not the fruit of preceding 
thought, reflection, and choice, is to affirm a contradiction, I 
shall shew plainly, that for him to affirm otherwise, is a con- 
tradiction to himself. 
In the first place, I think it a contradiction to the nature 
of things, as judged of by the common sense of mankind. 
It is agreeable to the sense of men, in all nations and ages, 
not only that the fruit or effect of a good choice is virtuous, but 
that the good choice itself from whence that effect proceeds, 
is so; yea, also the antecedent good disposition, temper, or 
affection of mind, from whence proceeds that good choice, 
_is virtuous. This is the general notion—not that principles 
derive their goodness from actions, but—that actions derive 
their goodness from the principles whence they proceed; so 
that the act of chcosing what is good is no farther virtuous, 
than it proceeds from a good principle, or virtuous disposition 
of mind. Which supposes that a virtuous disposition of mind 
may be before a virtuous act of choice; and that, therefore, 
it is not necessary there should first be thought, reflection, and 
choice, before there can be any virtuous disposition. If the 
choice be first, before the existence of a good disposition of 
heart, what is the character of that choice?) There can ac- 
cording to our natural notions, be no virtue in a choice which 
proceeds from no virtuous principle, but from mere self-love, 
ambition, or some animal appetites; therefore, a virtuous 
temper of mind may be before a good act of choice, as a tree 
may be before the fruit, and the fountain before the stream 
which proceeds from it. : 


_—_ 


E The following things, in Mr. Hurcnzson’s inquiry con- 


cerning moral good and evil, are evidently agreeable to the 
nature of things, and the voice of human sense and reason. 
(Sec II. p. 132, 133.) “Every action which we apprehend 
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call virtue or vice, me ac- 
tion consrquenT upon rv.—All the actions counted religious — 
in any country, are suppos y those who them so, te 
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smson, his admired author, 
f a virtuous disposition 


then they are before those virtuc acts | 
cee omit. Therefore there is no 
ous ositions or affections should 


And so, no such supposed necessity | 
against such a disposition being natural, o7 ) 
stinct, implanted in the mind in its creation. Agreea 
this Mr. Hurcneson says, (Ibid. sect. Il. p. 196, 197 
know not for what reason some will not allow that to be 1 
which flows from instinct or passions. But how do they help — 
themselves? They say, virtue arises from reason. Whatis — 
reason, but the sagacity we have in prosecuting any end? : 
The ultimate end proposed by common moralists, is hap- i 
piness of the agent himself. And this certainly he is determi- 
ned to pursue from instinct. Now may not another instinct to- 
wards the public, or the good of others, be as proper a princi- 
ple of virtue as the instinct towards private happiness? If it be 
said, that actions from instinct are not the effect of prudence 
and choice, this objection will hold full as strongly against the 
actions which flow from self-love.” 

And if we consider what Dr. T. declares, as his own no- 
tion of the essence of virtue, and which he so confidently and 
often affirms, that it should follow choice, and proceed fr 
it, we shall find it is no less repugnant to that sentiment, than 
it is to the nature of things and the general notions of man- 
kind. For it is his notion, as well as Mr. Hurcnsson’s, that 
the essence of virtue lies in good affection, and particularly in 
benevolence or love: As he very fully declares in these words 
in his Key, “* That the word that signifies goodness and mercy 
should also signify moral rectitude in general, will not seem 
strange, if we consider that love is the fulfilling of the law. 
Goodness, according to the sense of scripture, and the nature — 
of things, includes all moral rectitude; which, I reckon, may 
every part of it, where it is true and genuine, be resolved into Be 
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ciple. volition or choice r: : 
have any moral rectitude, that takes place before this prin- * 

xists. And yet he most confidently affirms, that thought, 
eflection, and choice must go before virtue, and that all virtue + 
or righteousness must be the fruit of preceding choice. This ey 
brings his scheme to an evident contradiction. For no act of s 7 
choice can be virtuous but what proceeds from a_ principle of 
benevolence or love ; for he insists that all genuine moral rec- 
titude, in every pa lved into this single principle. ' 
And yet the prin e itself, cannot be virtuous i, 
unless it procee r he affirms, that nothing can 

ve ne t comes from choice. So that ‘ 

f all virtue, must go before vir- * 
ciple or spring of it; and yet vir- 
e virtuous benevolence, and be the 


virtuous act of choice goes before a prin- 
f benevolence, and produces it, then this virtuous act is 
something distinct from that principle which follows it and is ; 
its effect. So that here is at least one part of virtue, yea the - 
spring and source of all virtue, viz. a virtuous choice, that can- F 
not be resolved into that single principle of love. 

43 Here also it is worthy to be observed, that Dr. T. 
(p. 128.) says, the cause of every effect ts alone chargeable 
with the effect it produceth or which proceedeth from it: 
And so he argues, that if the effect be bad, the cause alone 
is sinful. According to. which reasoning, when the effect 
is good, the cause alone is righteous or virtuous. ‘To the cause 
is to be ascribed all the praise of the good effect it produc- 
eth. And by the same reasoning it will follow, that if, as 
Dr. Taylor says, Adam must choose to be righteous before 
he was righteous, and if it be essential to the nature of righte- 
ousness or moral rectitude that it be the effect of choice, and 
hence a principle of benevolence cannot have moral rectitude, 
unless it proceeds from choice ; then not to the principle of be- 
nevolence, which is the effect, but to the foregoing choice alone 
is to be ascribed all the virtue or righteousness that is in the 
case. And so, instead of all moral rectitude in every part ofit, 
being resolved into that single principle of benevolence, no 
moral rectitude, in any part of it, is to be resolved into that 
principle: But all is to be resolved into the foregoing choice, 

which is the cause. : ee 

But yet it follows from these inconsistent principles, that 

there is no moral rectitude or virtue in that first act of choice, 
that is the cause of all consequent virtue. _ This follows two 
_ ways; 1. Because every part of virtue lies in the benevolent - 
principle, which is the effect; eas no part of it can lie 
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‘And with respect to A 3 let us consider how, upon Dr. 
T.’s principles, it was possible he ever s Id have any s 
thing as righteousness, by any means atall. In the state wh 
in God created him, he could have no such thing as love 
God, or any benevolence in his heart. For if so, there woul 
have been original righteousness ; there would have been 
nuine moral rectitude ; nothing would have been wanting: 
our author says, True genuine moral rectitude, in every part ; 
it, is to be resolved into this single principle. But if he were 
wholly without any such thing as love to God or any virtuous 
love, how should he come by virtue? The answer doubtless 
will be, by act of choice : He must first choose to be virtuous. 
But what if he did choose to be virtuous? It could not be from 
love to God, or any virtuous principle, that he chose it; for, b 


~ the supposition, he has no such principle in his heart. And if 


he chooses it without such a principle, still, according to this 
author, there is no virtue in his choice ; for all virtue, he says, is 
to be resolved into that single principle of love. Or will he say, 
there may be produced in the heart a virtuous benevolence by 
an act or acts of choice that are not virtuous? But this does 
not consist with what he implicitly asserts, that to the cause 
alone is to be ascribed what is in the effect. So that there is 
no way that can possibly be devised, in consistence with Dr. 
T.’s scheme, in which Adam ever could have any righteous- 
ness, or could either obtain any principle of virtue, or perform 
any one virtuous act. 

These confused inconsistent assertions concerning virtue 
and moral rectitude, arise from the absurd notions in vogue, 
concerning freedom of will, as if it consisted in the will’s self- 
determining power, supposed to be necessary to moral agency, 
virtue and vice. The absurdities of which, with the grounds of 
these errors, and what the truth is respecting these matters, 
with its evidences, I have, according to my ability, fully and 
largely considered in my * Inquiry” on that subject; to which 
I must refer the reader who desires further satisfaction, and is ae 
willing to give himself the trouble of reading that discourse.* _ 

* See the first part of this volume. 
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right action, He was obliged as soon as he existed to act aright. 
And if he was obliged to act aright as soon as he existed, he 
was obliged even then to be inclined to act right. Dr. T. says, 
(p. 166. S.) “ Adam could not szz without a sinful inclination:*” 
and just for the same reason, he could not do aright without 
an inclination to right action. And as he was obliged to act 
rightly from the first moment of his existence, and did so, till he 
sinned in reference to the forbidden fruit, he must have had a 
disposition of heart to do rightly the first moment of his exist- 
ence; and that is the same as to be created or brought into ex- 
istence with an inclination to right action, or, which 1s the same 
thing, a virtuous and holy disposition of heart. 

Here it will be in vain to say, “ It is true, that it was Adam’s 
duty to have a good disposition or inclination, as soon as it was 
possible to be obtained, in the nature of things; but as it could 
not be without time to establish such a habit, which requires 
antecedent thought, reflection, and repeated right action; 
therefore all that Adam could be obliged to, in the first place, 
was to reflect, and consider things in a right manner, and ap- 
ply himself to right action, in order to obtain a right disposi- 


tion :” for this supposes, that even the reflection and considera- 


tion to which he was obliged, was right action. Surely he was 
obliged to it no otherwise than as a thing that was right: And 
therefore he must have an inclination to this right action imme- 


* This is doubtless true: For although there was no natural sinful inclination 
in Adam, yet an inclination to that sin of eating the forbidden fruit, was begotten 
in him by the delusion and error he was led into; and this inclination to eat the 
forbidden fruit, must precede his actual eating. E 


_ position from which he performed even those actions, m 
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diately, before he c¢ aldperform those first right actions. And 
as the inclination to them should be right, the principle or dis- 


oe Otherwise the actions would not be right in the sight of — 
him who looks at the heart ; nor would they answer his obliga- 

i f he for some sinister end, and not from 
» God and his duty, Therefore there must have bee 
o God and his duty implanted in him at his fi . 
istence: Otherwise it is certain, he would have done notl 
from a regard to God and his duty; no, not so much as to re- 
flect and consider, and try to obtain such a disposition. The 


tions 


very supposition of a disposition to right action being first ob- 
iaihed by repeated right action, is grossly inconsistent with itself: 
For it supposes a course of right action before there is a dis- " 


position to perform any right action, - 
These are no invented quibbles or sophisms. If God ex- aS 
pected from Adam any obedience or duty to him at all, when 
he first made him—whether it was in reflecting, considering, 
or any way exerting his faculties—then he was expected imme- 
diately to exercise love to God. For how could it be expected 
that Adam should have a strict and perfect regard to God’s 
commands and authority, and his duty to him, when he had no 
love nor regard to him in his heart, nor could it be expected 
he should have any? If Adam from the beginning did his duty 
to God, and had more respect to the will of his Creator than 
to other things, and as much respect to him as he ought to 
have; then from the beginning he had a supreme and perfect 
respect and love to God: And if so, he was created with such 
a principle. There is no avoiding the consequence. Not only 
external duties, but internal ones, such as summarily consist in 
love, must be immediately required of Adam, as soon as he 
existed, if any duty at all was required. For it is most appa- 
rently absurd, to talk of a spiritual being, with the faculties of 
understanding and will, being required to perform external 
duties, without internal. Dr, T. himself observes, that love is 
the fulfilling of the law, and that all moral rectitude, even every 
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" part of it, must be resolved into that single principle. Therefore, 


if any morally right act at all, reflection, consideration, or any 
thing else, was required of Adam immediately on his first ex- 
istence, and was performed as required ; then he must, the first 
moment of his existence, have his heart possessed of that prin- 
ciple of divine love which implies the whole of moral rectitude 
in every part of it, according to our author’s own doctrine ; and 
so the whole of moral rectitude or righteousness must begin 
with his existence: Which is the thing taught in the doctrine of 
original righteousness. 

Let us consider how it could be otherwise than that Adam 
was always, in every moment of his existence, obliged to ex- 
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ercise such respect of heart towards every object, as was agree- 
able to the apparent merit of that object. For instance, would 
it not at any time have become Adam, on the exhibition of 
God’s infinite goodness to him, to have exercised answerable 
gratitude ; and would not the contrary have been unbecoming 
and odious? And if something had been presented t 
view transcendently amiable in itself, for instance, the glo- 
rious perfection of the divine nature, would it not have be- 
come him to love, relish, and delight in it? Would not such 
an object have merited this? And if the view of an object so 
amiable in itself did not affect his mind with complacence, 
would it not, according to the plain dictates of our understand- 
ing, have shewn an unbecoming temper of mind? Time, by 
culture, to form and establish a good disposition, would not 
have taken off the odiousness of the temper. And if there had 
been never so much time, I do not see how it could be expect- 
ed he should improve it aright in order to obtain a good dispo- 
sition, if he had not already some good disposition to engage 
him to it. 

That belonging to the will, and disposition of the heart, 
which is in itself either odious or amiable, unbecoming or 
decent, always would have been Adam’s virtue or sin, in any 
moment of his existence ; if there be any such thing as virtue 
or vice ; by which terms nothing can be meant, but something 
in our moral disposition and behaviour which is becoming or 
unbecoming, amiable or odious. 

' Human nature must be created with some dispositions ; 
a disposition to relish some things as good and amiable, and 
to be averse to other things as odious and disagreeable: Other- 
wise it must be without any such thing as inclination or will ; 
perfectly indifferent, without preference, without choice, or 
aversion, towards any thing as agreeable or disagreeable. But 
if it had any concreated dispositions at all, they must be either 
right or wrong, either agreeable or disagreeable to the nature 
of things. If man had at first the highest relish of things ex- 
cellent and beautiful, a disposition to have the quickest and 
highest delight in those things which were most worthy of it, 
then his dispositions were morally right and amiable, and never 
can be excellent in a highersense. But if he had a disposition 
to love most those things that were inferior and less worthy, 
then his dispositions were vicious. And it is evident there can 
be no medium between these. 

II. This notion of Adam being created without a prin- 
ciple of holiness in his heart, taken with the rest of Dr. T.’s 
scheme, is inconsistent with what the history in the begin- 
ning of Genesis leads us to suppose of the great favours and 
smiles of heaven, which Adam enjoyed while he remained in 
innocency. The Mosaic account suggests to us that till Adam 
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sinned he was happy in circumstances, surrounded with tes- ’ 


_timonies and fruits of God’s favour. This is implicitly owned 


by Dr. T. when he says, (p. 25v.) “That in the dispensation 


_ our first parents were under before the fall, they were placed 


in a condition proper to engage their gratitude, love, and. obe- 


dience.” But it will follow on our author’s principles, that on 
Adam, in stip i was placed in far worse circum 
stances than he was in after his disobedience, and infinite! 


worse than his posterity are in; under unspeakably a 1 
disadvantages for avoiding sin, and the performance of duty. — 
For by this doctrine, Adam’s posterity come into the world 
with their hearts as free from any propensity to sin as he, and 
he was made as destitute of any propensity to righteousness - 
as they: And yet God, in favour to them, does great things 
to restrain them from sin and excite them to virtue, which he 
never did for Adam in innocency, but laid him, in the highest 
degree, under contrary disadvantages. God, as an instance ms 
of his great favour and fatherly love to man since the fall, 
has denied him the ease and pleasures of paradise, which gra- 
tified and allured his senses and bodily appetites; that he 


might diminish his temptations to sin. And as a still greater 


means to restrain from sin and promote virtue, has subjected 
him to labour, toil, and sorrow in the world: And not only so, 
but as a means to promote his spiritual and eternal good far 
beyond this, has doomed him to death. When all this was 
found insufficient, he, in further prosecution of the designs 
of his love, shortened men’s lives exceedingly, made them 
twelve or thirteen times shorter than in the first ages. And 
yet this, with all the innumerable calamities which God, in 
great favour to mankind, has brought on the world—whereby 
their temptations are so vastly cut short, and the inducements 
to virtue heaped one upon another to so great a degree—have 
proved insufficient, now for so many thousand years together, 
to restrain from wickedness in any considerable degree ; while 
innocent human nature, all along, comes into the world with 
the same purity and harmless dispositions that our first parents 
had in paradise. What vast disadvantages indeed then must 
Adam and Eve be in, who had no more in their nature to keep 
them from sin, or incline them to virtue, than their posterity, 
and yet were without all those additional and extraordinary 
means! ‘They were not only without such exceeding great 
means as we now have, when our lives are made so very short, 
but had vastly less advantages than their antediluvian posterity, 
who to prevent their being wicked, and to make them good, 
had so much labour and toil, sweat and sorrow, briars and 
thorns, with a body gradually decaying and returning to the 
dust. Our first parents had the extreme disadvantage of being 
placed amongst many and exceeding great temptations—not 
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_only without toil or sorrow, pain or disease, to humble and 
mortify them, and a sentence of death to wean them from the 
world, but—in the midst of the most exquisite and alluring sen- 


a= sitive delights; the reverse in every respect, and the highest 
| degree, of that most gracious state of requisite means and great 
5 advantages, which mahkind now enjoy! If mankind now 


under these vast restraints and great advantages, are not re- 
strained from general, and as it were universal wickedness, how 
could it be expected that Adam and Eve, created with no 
better hearts than men bring into the world now, and destitute 
of all these advantages, and in the midst of all contrary disad- 
vantages should escape it? 

These things are not agreeable to Moses’s account. That 
represents a happy state of peculiar favours and blessings be- 
fore the fall, and the curse coming afterwards ; but according 
to this scheme, the curse was before the fall, and the great favours 
and testimonies of love followed the apostacy. And the curse” 
before the fall must be a curse with a witness, being to so high 

~a degree the reverse of such means, means so necessary for such 
a creature as innocent man, and in all their multitude and ful- 
ness proving too little. Paradise therefore must be a mere de- 
lusion! There was indeed a great shew of favour in placing 
man in the midst of such delights. But this delightful garden, 
it seems, with all its beauty and sweetness, was in its real ten- 
dency worse than the apples of Sodom. It was but a mere bait, 
(God forbid the blasphemy) the more effectually enticing by its 
beauty and deliciousness to Adam’s eternal ruin. Which 
might be the more expected to be fatal te him, seeing he was 
the first man, having no capacity superior to his posterity, and 
wholly without the advantage of their observations, experiences, 
and improvements. 

[ proceed now to take notice of an additional proof of the 
doctrine we are upon, from another part of the holy scripture. 
A very clear text for original right ousness, we have in Eccles. 
vii. 29. Lo, this only have I found, that God made man up- 
right; but they have sought out many inventions. 

It is an observation of no weight which Dr. T. makes on this 
text, that the word man is commonly used to signify mankind 
in general, or mankind collectively taken. It is true it often 
signifies the species of mankind ; but then it is used to signify 
the species with regard to its duration and succession from its 
beginning, as well as with regard to its extent. The English 
word mankind is: used to signify the species: But what then? 
Would it be an improper way of speaking to say, that when 
God first made mankind he placed them in a pleasant paradise, 
(meaning in their first parents) but now they live in the midst of 
briars and thorns? And.it is certain that to speak thus of God 
making mankind-—his giving the species an existencé in their 
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first parents, at the creation—is agreeable to the scripture use — 
of such an expression. As in Deut. iv. 32 ince the day that 


God createp man upon the earth. Job . Knowest thou 


not this of old, since MAN was placed upon the earth. Isai. xlv. 
12. Ihave made the earth and crearun man upon it: I, even 
my hands, have stretched out the heavens. Jer. xxvii. 5. Imave 
maps the earth, the man and the beast that are upon the grounc 
by my great power. All these texts speak of God making ma 
signifying the species of mankind ; and yet they all plainly 
respect to God making man at first, when he made the ew 
stretched out the heavens. In all these places the same word. 
Adam, is used as in Ecclesiastes ; and in the last of them, used 
with (HE emphaticum) the emphatic sign, as here ; though Dr. 'T. 
omits it, when he tells us he gives us a catalogue of all the 
places in scripture where the word is used. And it argues 
nothing to the doctor’s purpose that the pronoun they is used ;— 
THEY have sought out many inventions. This is properly ap- 
plied to the species, which God made at first upright ; the species 
begun with more than one, and continued in a multitude. As 
Christ speaks of the two sexes, in the relation of man and wife, 
continued in successive generations; Mat. xix. 4. He that 
MADE THEM in the beginning, made them male and female ; hav- 
ing reference to Adam and Eve. 

No less impertinent, and also very unfair, is his criticism 
on the word (+) translated upright. Because the word some- 
times signifies ght, he would from thence infer, that it does 
not properly signify moral rectitude, even when used to express 
the character of moral agents. He might as well insist that 
the English word upright, sometimes, and in its most original 
meaning, signifies right up, or in an erect posture, therefore it 
does not properly signify any moral character, when applied to 
moral agents. And indeed less unreasonably ; for it is known 
thatinthe Hebrew language, ina peculiar manner, most words 
used to signify moral and spiritual things, are taken from ex- 
ternal and natural objects. The word (1 Jashar) is used, as 
applied to moral agents, orto the words and actions of such, (if — 
I have not mis-reckoned*) about an hundred and ten times in 
scripture ; and about an hundred of them, without all dispute, 
to signify virtue, or moral rectitude, (though Dr. T. is pleased 
to say, the word does not generally signify a moral character) 
and for the most part it signifies true virtue, or virtue in such a 
sense, as distinguishes it from all false appearances of virtue, or 
what is only virtue in some respects, but not truly so in the 
sight of God. It is used at least eighty times in this sense : 
And scarce any word can be found in the Hebrew language 
more significant of this. It is thus used constantly in Solomon’s 


__.* Making use of Buxtor/’s Concordance, which, according to the author's 
professed design, directs to allthe places where the word is used. 
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ses it inthis place, (the viith of Eccles.) tips oF, 
aositad’ ora character of real virtue and inte- 
For the wise man i is speaking-of persons with Sl to 
r moral shapester, inquiring into the corruption and depra- 
f man pag tal is confessed p. 154.) and he here d leclares, 
plore than‘ one among a thousand of the right 
uly a poroughiy virtuous and upright : Which ap- 
- i Ae thing ! But i in this text he clears God, and: 
‘ Teas e on man : Man was not made thus at first. He » 
s ether good in his kind, (as 
oughly virtuous as he ought. 
‘inventions. Which last 
ally evil; (as is confess- 
é 1, used to signify those moral _ 
ound in man, which he sets in opposition to the up: ~ 
man | was made in, shews, that by uprightnesshemeans. ‘< 
Pengo nar: goodness. The word rendered inven-. 
most erarally and aptly signifies the subtile devices and 
il ways of hypocrites, wherein they are of a 
ett ary to men of simplicity and godly sincerity ; 
rs , though wise in that which is good, are simple concerning 
: “evil. ‘Thus the same wise man, in Prov. xii. 2. sets a truly good 
| » man in op osition to a man of wicked devices, whom God will 
ec Solomon had occasion to observe many who put on 
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and fair shew of goodness; but on searching _ 
ery few truly. upright. As he says, Prov. - 
ll proclaim every one his own goodness : 
ocan find? So that it is exceeding plam ~~ 
rightness, in this place, (Eccles. vin.) Solomon means = 
fel goodness. — = 
= What our author urges concerning many inventions, where- 
as Adam’s eating of the forbidden fruit was but one mvention, » 
E*. is of as little weight as the rest of what he says on this text. 
or the many lusts and corruptions of mankind, appearing in 
"innumerable ways of sinning, are all the consequence of that 
sin ‘The great corruption men are fallen into by the ori 
* nal ap: tacy, appears in the multitude of the wicked way: 
_. which they are inclined. nd therefore these are prop 
fidences of the greatness of that. 
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Concerning: the Kind of Death threatened to our first Parents, 
if they should eat of the forbidden Fruit. As S- 


> 
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‘Dr. T. in his observations on the three first chapters of 
Genesis, says, (p. 7.) “The threatening to man in case of 
transgression was, that he should surely die.—Death is the 
losing of life. Death is opposed to life, and must be under- 
stood according to the nature of that life, to which it is oppos- 
ed. Now the death here threatened can, with any certainty, 
be opposed only to the life God gave Adam, when he created 
him, (ver. 7.) Any thing besides this must be pure conjecture, 
without solid foundation.” 

To this I would say : it is true, Death is opposed to life, 
and must be understood according to the nature of that life, to 
which it is opposed. But dees it therefore follow that nothing 
can be meant by it but.the Joss of life? Misery is opposed to 
happiness, and sorrow is in scripture often opposed to joy ; 
but can we conclude from thence, that nothing is meant in 
scripture by sorrow, but the loss of joy? Or that there is no 
more in misery than the loss or absence of happiness? And 
if the death threatened to Adam can, with certainty, be op- 
posed only to the life given to Adam, when God created him ; 
I think a state of perfect, perpetual, and hopeless misery is 
properly opposed to that state Adam was in when God created 
him. For I! suppose it will not be denied, that the life 
Adam had was truly a happy life ; happy im perfect innocency, 
in the favour of his Maker, surrounded With the happy fruits 
and testimonies of his love. And I think it has been proved, 
that he also was happy ina state of perfect righteousness. 
Nothing is more manifest, than that it is agreeable to a very 
common acceptation of the word life, in scripture, that it be 
understood as signifying a state of excellent and happy exis- 
tence, Now that which 1s most opposite to that life and state 
im which Adam was created, is a state of total, confirmed wick- 
edness, and perfect hopeless misery, under the divine displea- 
sure and curse ; not excluding temporal death, or the destruc- 
tion of the body, as an introduction to it. 

Besides, that which is much more evident than any thing 
Dr. 'T. says on this head, is, that the death which was to come 
on Adam as the punishment of his disobedience, was opposed to 
that life which he would have had as the reward of his obedience 
m case he had not sinned. Obedience and disobedience are con- 
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the threateningss and ‘promises which are sanggions of 
_ a law are set in direct opposition ; and the promises, ards 
and threatened punishments, are most properly taken as each 
_ other’s opposites. But none will deny that the life which would 
have been Adam’s reward, if he had persisted in obedience, was 
eternal life. And therefore we argue justly that the death 
~ which stands opposed to that life, (Dr. T. himself being judge, 
— p. 120.8.) is manifestly eternal death, a death widely different 
From the death we now die—to use his own words. If Adam, 
_ for his persevering obedience was to have had everlasting life 
nd happiness, in perfect holiness, union with his Maker, and 
enjoyment of his favour ; and this was the life which was to be 
contirmed by the tree of life ; then, doubtless, the death threat- 
ened in case of disobedience, which stands in direct opposition 
to this, was an exposure to everlasting wickedness and misery, 
in separation from God, and in enduring his wrath. 
When God first made mankind, and made known to them 
- the methods of his moral government towards them, in the re- 
velation he made of himself to the natural head of the whole 
‘species—and letting him know that obedience to him was ex- 
pected, and in enforcing his duty with the sanction of a threaten- 
ed punishment, called by the name of death—we may with the 
greatest reason suppose, in sucha case, that by death was meant 
the most proper punishment of the sin of mankind, and which 
he speaks of under that name throughout the scripture, as the 
proper wages of sin; and this was always, from the beginning, 
understood to be so in the church of God. t would be strange 
indeed if it should be otherwise. It would have been strange, 
_ if, when the law of God was first given, and enforced by the 
threatening of a punishment, nothing at all had been mentioned 
of that great punishment ever spoken of under the name of 
death—in the revelations which he has given to mankind from 
age to age—as the proper punishment of the sin of mankind.— 
And it would be no less strange, if when the punishment which 
was mentioned and threatened on that occasion was called by 
the same name, even death, yet we must not understand it to 
mean the same thing, but something infinitely diverse, and in- 
finitely more inconsiderable. 

But now let us consider what that death is, which the scrip- 
ture ever speaks of as the proper wages of sin, and is spoken of — 
as such by God’s saints in all ages of the church. I will begin 
with the New Testament. When the apostle Panl says, 

Rom. vi. 23.) The wages of sin is pzavu, Dr. T. tells us, (p. 
120, S.) that this means eternal death, the second death, a death 
widely different from the death we now die. The same apostle 
speaks of death as the proper punishment due for sin, Rom. vii. 
5, and chap. viii. 13. 2 Cor... 7. 1 Cor. xv. 56, In all which 
places, Dr. T. himself supposes the apostle to intend eternal 
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John, 
that whic’ nrepented of will 
ii. | .6, 14: ont fe 8. In the same sense th 
uses the word in his Ist epistle chap. iii. 14. We 
have passed from death ete i) ause we love the p 
that hateth his brother abideth in death. In the same manner 
Christ used the word from time to time, when he was on earth, 
and spake concerning the punishment of sin. John v. 24; He _ 
that heareth my word and believeth, §c. hath everlasting life ; 
and shall not come into condemnation ; but is passed from DEATH 
to life. Where according to Dr. T.’s own way of arguing, it 
cannot be the death we now die that Christ speaks of, but eter- 
nal death, because it is set in opposition to everlasting life. 
: John vi. 50. This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, — 

that a man may eat thereof and not pr. chap. vin. 51. Verily, 

verily, I say unto you, if aman keep my saying he shall never see 

peatTH. Chap. xi. 26. And whosoever liveth and believeth in me 

shall never pre. In which places it is plain Christ does not 

mean that believers shall never see temporal death. (See also 

Matt. x. 28. and Luke x. 28.) In like manner the word was com- 

monly used by the-prophets of old, when they spake of death as 

the proper end and recompence of sin. So abundantly by 

the prophet Ezekiel. Ezek. iii. 18. When I say unto the 

wickedman thou shalt surely vie. In the original it is, Dying 

thou shalt die: The same form of expression which God 

used in the threatening to Adam. We have the same words 

again, chap. xxxili. 18.—In chap. xviii. 4, it is said, The soul 

? that sinneth, it shall pre.{ And that temporal death is not 

meant in these places is plain, because it is promised most 

absolutely, that the righteous shall not die the death spoken 

of. Chap. xviii. 21. He shall surely live, he shall not pre. 

(So verse 9, 17, 19, and 22. and chap. iii. 21.) And it is evi- 

dent the prophet Jeremiah uses the word in the same sense. 

Jer. xxxi, 30. Every one shall vim for his own iniquity. And 

the same death is spoken of by the prophet Isaiah. Isai. xi. 4. 

With the breath of his lips shall he suay the wicked. (See also 

chap. Ixvi. 16, with ver. 24.) Solomon, who we must suppose 


* See p. 78. note on Rom. vii. 5, and note on ver. 6. Note on Rom. v. 20. 
Note on Rom. vii, 8. y 


} By comparing what he says, ps 126, with what he often says of that death 
and destruction which is the demerit and end of personal sin, which he says is the 
second death or ebernal destruction. 


. * To the like purpose are chap, iii. 19, 20, and xvii. 4, 9, 13, 17—21, 24, 26, 
+2 28, chap. xxxiii, 8,9, 12—14,19 


3 ise, and by the ancients 

, veath as the proper fruit, issue, and recon 

ie <>. word only in this sense. Prov, xi. 19. 

- ee oes so he that pursueth evil pursueth i 
_ pparn.* He cannot mean temporal death, for he ofté 

Of it as a punishment of the wicked, wherein the 

____ shail_certainly be distinguished from them: As it 

288. In the way of righteousness is life, and in the pa 


* 2 iereof is no peatH. (So in chap. x. 2, xi, 4, xiii. dd 
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" , and many other places.) But we find this same wi 
_- Observes, that as to temporal death, and temporal e 
general, there is no distinction, but that they happen 

good and bad. (Eccl. ii. 4—I16. vii. 14. and ix. 2 
___words are remarkable in Eccl. vii. 15. There is. a just mar 
-PERISHETH in his righteousness ; and there is awicked man 
prolongeth his life,in his wickedness.” So we find, Dav: 

book of Psalms uses the word death in the same se 

_he speaks of it as the proper wages and issue of sin, I 
xxxiv, 21. Hvil shall suay the wicked. He speaks of it 


ay 
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certain thing, Psal. cxxxix. 19. Surely thou wilt suay the 

wicked, O God. And he speaks of it as a thing wherein the © 
wicked are distinguished from the righteous. Psal. Ixix. 28. 
Let them be blotted out of the book of the x1vine, and not be writ- 
ten with the righteous.—And thus we find the word death used 
in the Pentateuch; where we have the account of the threa- 
tening of death to Adam. When, in these books, it is spoken’ 
of as the proper fruit and appointed reward of sin, it is to be 
understood of eternal death. Thus, Deut. xxx. 15. See, Ihave 
set before thee this day ure and good, and peatn and evil, 
Ver. 19. I call heaven and earth to record this day against you, 
that I have set before you ture and peat, blessing and cursing. 
The life that is spoken of here is doubtless the same that is 
spoken ofin Levit. xviii. 5. Ye shail therefore keep my statutes 
and my judgments, which if a man do, he shall t1ve in them. 
This the apostle understands of erernan life; as is plain by 
Rom. x. 5, and Gal. iii. 12. But that the death threatened for 
sin in the law of Moses meant eternal death, is what Dr. T. 
abundantly declares So in his note on Rom, v. 20. (Par. p. 
291.) “ Suck a constitution the law of Moses was, subjecting those 
who were under ii to death for every transgression: Meaning b 
death wreRNAL DEATH,” These are his words. The like he 
asserts in many other places. When it is said, in the place 
now mentioned, I have set before thee tire and pxEatn, bless- 
ing and cursing, without doubt, the same blessing and cursing 


* See chap. v. 5, 6, 23, vii. 27, ville 36; ix. 18. x. 21, xi, 19. xiv, 12. xv. 10. 
xviii. 21, xix. 16, 21, and xxii. 13, 14. ge gee 
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* In this se 


os. If any should insist upon it as an objection—against sup- 
posing that death was intended to signify eternal death in the 


threatening to Adam—that this use of the word is figurative : 
I reply, that though this should be allowed, yet it is by no 
means so figurative as many other phrases used in the history | 
contained in these three chapters: As when it is said, God : 
said, Let there be light ; God said, Let there be a firmament, 
&c. as though God spake such words with a voice. So when 


it is said, God called the hght day ; God called the firmament 4 
heaven, &c. God rested on the seventh day; as though he had 
been weary, and then rested. And when itis said, heard 


the voice of God walking; as though the deity had feet, and 
took steps on the ground. Dr. T. supposes, that when it is 
said of Adamand Eve, Their eyes were opened and they saw 
that they were naked ; by the word naked is meant a state 
guilt. (P. 12.) Which sense of the word, naked, is mu 
further from the common use of the word, than the supposed 
sense of the word death. So this author supposes the pro- 
mise concerning the seed of the woman bruising the serpent’s 
head, while the serpent should bruise his heel, is to be understood 
of the Messiah destroying the power and sovereignty of the devil, 
and recewing some slight jurt from him. (P. 15, 16.) Which 
makes the sentence full of figures. And why might not God 
deliver threatening to our first parents in figurative expressions, 
as well as promises ? : 
But indeed, there is no necessity of supposing the word 
death, or the Hebrew word so translated, if used in the man- 
_ ner that has been supposed, to have been figurative at all. It 
does not appear but that this word, in its true and proper 
meaning, might signify perfect misery, and sensible destruc- 
tion; though the word was also applied to signify something 
more external and visible. There are many words in our lan- 
guage, such as heart, sense, view, discovery, conception, light, 
and many others, which are applied to signify external things ; 
as that muscular part of the body called heart; external 
feeling called sense; the sight of the bodily eye called view; ~ 


* 
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the finding of a thing by its being uncovered, called discovery ; 
the first beginning of the foetus in the womb, called conception ; 
and the rays of the sun, called ght. Yet these words do as 
truly and properly signify other things of a more spiritual inter-_ 
nal nature; such as the disposition, affection, perception, and 
thought of the mind, and manifestation and evidence to the 
soul. Common use, which governs the propriety of language, 
makes the latter things to be as much signified by those words, 
in their proper meaning, as the former. It is especially com- 
mon in the Hebrew, and 1 suppose other oriental languages, 
that the same word that siguifies something external, does no 
less properly and usuaily signify something more spiritual. So 
the Hebrew words used for breath, have such a double signifi- 
cation ; (anw:) Neshama signifies both breath and the soul; and 
the latter as commonly as the former: (nn) Ruack is used for 
breath or wind, but yet more commonly signifies spirit. (was) 
Nephesh is used for breath, but yet more commonly signifies 
soul, So the word (33 or ny) Lébh, heart, no less properly sig- 
nifies the soul, especially with regard to the will and affections, 
than that part of the body so called. The word (mw) Shalom, 
which we render peace, no less properly signifies prosperity 
and happiness, than mutual agreement. ‘The word translated 
life, signifies the natural life of the body, and also the perfect 
and happy state of sensible. active being ; and the latter as 
properly as the fornrer. So the word death, signifies destruc- 
tion, as to outward sensibility, activity, and enjoyment: But it 
has most evidently another signification, which in the Hebrew 
tongue, is no less proper, viz. perfect, sensible, hopeless ruin and 
misery. 

It is therefore wholly without reason urged, that death pro- 
perly signifies only the oss of this present lie ; and that there- 
fore nothing else was meant by that death which was threaten- 
ed for eating the forbidden fruit. Nor does it at all appear but 
that Adam—who, from what God said concerning the seed of 
the woman, could understand that relief was promised as to 
the death which was threatened, as Dr. T. himseif supposes— 
understood the death which was threatened, in the more impor- 
tant sense.’ Especially seeing temporal death, considered ori- 
ginally and in itself, is evermore, excepting as changed by di- 
vine grace, an entrance into that dismal state of misery which 
is shadowed forth by the awful circumstances of this death ; cir- 
cumstances naturally suggesting to the mind the most dreadful 
state of hopeless, sensible ruin. 

As to the objection, that the phrase, Dying thou shalt 
die, is several times used in the books of Moses to signify 
temporal death, it can be of no force. For it has been shewn 
already, that the same phrase is sometimes used in scripture 
to signify eternai death, in instances much more parallel with 
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ature of the thing intended, from its being expressed | - 
1manner, For it is evident, that such repetitions of a — 


put an emphasis on our words. Instead of this, the Hebr 
a they would express a thing strongly, repeated or doubled 
+a ord, the more to impress the mind of the hearer; as ._ ~ 
oa e plain to every one in the least conversant with the ~. — 
Hebrew bible. The repetition in the threatening to Adam, 
_ therefore, only implies the solemnity and importance of the, ~ 
threatening. But God may denounce either eternal or tem- > 
— poral death with peremptoriness and solemnity, and nothing 
can certainly be inferred concerning the nature of the thing — 
threatened because it is threatened with emphasis, more than — 
this, tnat the threatening is much to be regarded. ‘Though it 
be true, that it might in an especial manner be expected that 
a threatening of eternal death would be denounced with great 


~_ emphasis, such a threatening being infinitely important, and to~ aa 
___ be regarded above all others. , 
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Wherein it is inquired, whether there be any thing in the His-. 
tory of the three first Chapters of Genesis which should 
lead us to suppose that God, in his Constitution with Adam 
dealt with .wankind in general, as included in their Jjirst 
Father, and that the Threatening of Death, in Case he 
should eat the forbidden Fruit, had respect not only to him, 


but his Posterity ? 

‘Dr. T. rehearsing that threatening to Adam, Thou shalt ~~ “g 
surely die, and giving us his paraphrase’ of it, (p. 7, 8.) con--. dl 
eludes thus: ‘Observe, here is not one word relating to 
Adam’s posterity.” But it may be observed, in opposition to ; 
this, that thereis scarcely one word that we have an account 
of, which God ever said to Adam or Eve, but what does mani- 
festly include their posterity in the meaning and design of it. 
There is as much of a word said about Adam’s posterity in 
that threatening, as there is in those words of God to Adam 
and Eve, Gen, 1.28. Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue ti; and as much in events, to lead us to 
suppose Adam’s posterity to be included. There is as much 
of a word of his posterity in that threatening, as in those 7 
words, (ver. 29.) Behold, I have given you every herb bearing 
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said on that occasion had not respect only to Adam, but to 

posterity. Gen. i.26. Let us make man in our image, and _ 

them have dominion over the fish of the sea, &c. And, what 

“more remarkable, there is as much of @ word said about 

Adam’s posterity in the threatening of death, as there is in 

_ that sentence, (Gen. iii. 19,) Unto dust shalt thou return. 

_ Which Dr. T. himself supposes to be a sentence pronounced 
for the execution of that very threatening, Thou shalt surely 
die. ‘This sentence he himself also often speaks of as includ- 
ing Adam’s posterity: And, what is much more remarkable 
still, is a sentence which Dr. T. himself often speaks of, as 
including his posterity, as a SENTENCE OF CONDEMNATION, asa 

_ JupIcIAL sentence, and a sentence which God pronounced — 
with regard to Adam’s posTERITY, ACTING THE PART OF A 
JUDGE, and as such condemning them to temporal death.— 
Though he is therein utterly inconsistent with himself, inas- 
much as heat the same time abundantly insists, that death is 
not brought on Adam’s posterity in consequence of his sin, at 
all as a punishment ; but merely by the gracious disposal of a 
father, bestowing a benefit of the highest nature upon him.* 

; But I shall shew that I do notin any of these things falsely 
charge or misrepresent Dr. T.—He speaks of the sentence in 
chap. iii. 19. as pronounced in pursuance of the threatening 
- in the former chapter, in these words, (p. 17,18.) “The sen- 

tence upon the man, ver. 17, 18, 19. first affects the earth up- 

on which he was to subsist: The ground should be incumbered 

with many noxious weeds, and the tillage of it more toilsome: 
Which would oblige the man to procure a sustenance by hard 
labour, till he should die, and drop into the ground from 

- whence he was taken. Thus death entered by sin into the 
world, and man became mortal,} AccorpDING To THE THREAT- 

ENING IN THE FORMER cHAPTER.” Now, if mankind became 
mortal, and must die, according to the threatening in the for- 

a mer chapter, then doubtless the threatening in the former 

chapter, Thou shalt die, had respect not only to Adam but 
to mankind, and included Adam’s posterity. Yea, and Dr. F. 
is express init, and very often so, that the sentence concerning 
dropping into the ground, or returning to the dust, did include 
Adam’s posterity. So, p. 20. speaking there of that sentence, 
“« Observe (says he) that we their posterity are in fact subjected 
to the same affliction and mortality, here by sentence inflicted 
upon our first parents.—P. 42. Note. ‘ But yet men through 


* Pave 27, 8. = : mars 
_{The subsequent part of the quotation the reader will not meet with in the 
third edition of Dr. T. but in the second of 1741. 
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that long tract were all subject to death, therefore ther. must 
be included in the sentence.” The same he affirms in innu- 


merable other places, some of which I shall have occasion to 


mention presently. ve .~ ie > 

The sentence which is founded on the threatening, and 
(as Dr. T’. says) according to the threatening, extends to as ; 
as were included in the threatening, and to no more. I 
sentence be upon a collective subject, indefinitely, the great 
part of which were not included in the threatening nor were ev 
threatened at all, then certainly this sentence is not accordin, 


to the threatening, nor built upon it. If the sentence be accord- - 


ing to the threatening, then we may justly explain the threat- 
ening by the sentence. Andif we find the sentence spoken to 
the same person to whom the threatening was spoken, and 
spoken in the second person singular in like manner with the 
threatening, founded on the threatening, and according to it: 
and if we find the sentence includes Adam’s posterity, then 
we may certainly infer, that so did the threatening. And hence, 
that both the threatening and sentence were delivered to Adam 
as the public head and representative of his postgayy- 

And we may also further infer from it, in another respect. 
‘directly contrary to Dr. T.’s doctrine, that the sentence which 
included Adam’s posterity was to death, as a punishment to that 
posterity, as well as to Adam himself. For a sentence pro- 
nounced in execution of a threatening, is for a punishment. 
Threatenings are of punishments. Neither God nor man are 
wont to threaten others with favours and benefits. 

But lest any of this author’s admirers should stand to it 
that it may very properly be said, God threatened mankind with 
bestowing great kindness upon them, I would observe, that Dr. 
T. himself often speaks of this sentence as pronounced by God 
on all mankind, as condemning them; as a sentence of condem- 
nation judicially pronounced, or a sentence which God pro- 
nounced on all mankind acting as their judge, and in a judi- 
cial proceeding. This he affirms in multitudes of places. In 
p. 20. speaking of this sentence, which he there says subjects 
us, Adam’s and Eve’s posterity, to affliction and mortality, he 
calls it a judicial act of condemnation, “The judicial act of 
condemnation (says he) clearly implies, a taking him to pieces, 
and returning him to the ground from whence he was taken.” 
And p. 28, 29. (Note.) “ In all the scripture from one end to 
the other, there is recorded but one judgment to condemnation, 
which came upon ail men, and that is, Gen. iii. 17—19. “ Dust 
thou art,” &c. P.40. speaking of the same, he says, “ All 
men are brought under condemnation.” In p, 27, 28. “ By 
judgment, judgment to condemnation, it appeareth evidently to 
me, he (Paul) means the being adjudged to the forementioned 
death ; he means the sentence of death, of a general mortality, 
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pronounced upon mankind in consequence of Adam’s first trans- 


ssion. And the condemnation inflicted by the judgment of 


_ God, answereth to, and is in effect the same thing with, being 


dead.” P. 30. “ The many, that is mankind, were subject to 


death by the judicial act of God.” P. 31. “ Being made sin- 

_ ners, may very well signify, being adjudged, or condemned to 
-death.—For the Hebrew word, gc. signifies to make one a sin- 
ner by a judicial sentence, or to condemn.”—P. 178. Par. on 


Rom. v.19. Upon the account of one man’s disobedience, 
mankind were judicially constituted sinners ; that is, subjected 
to death by the sentence of God the Judge.” And there are 
many other places where he repeats the same thing. And it is 


pretty remarkable, that (page 48, 49.) immediately after citing 


Prov. xvi, 15. He that justifieth the wicked, and he that condem- 
neth the just, are both an abomination to the Lord—and when 
he is careful in citing these words to put us in mind, that it is 
meant of a judicial act—yet, in the very next words, he sup- 
poses that God himself does so, since he constantly supposes 
that Adam’s posterity, whom God-condemns, are innocent. His 
words are these, “ From all this it followeth, that as the judg- 
ment that passed upon all men to condemnation, is death’s 
coming upon all men, by the judicial act of God, upon occasion 
-of Adam’s transgression: So,” &c.—And it is very remarka- 
ble, that (p. 3, 4, 7, S.) he insists, “ That in scripture no ac- 
tion is said to be imputed, reckoned, or accounted to any per- 
‘son for righteousness or conpeMNATION, but the proper act and 
deed of that person.”—And yet he thus continually affirms, 
that all mankind are made sinners by a judicial act of God 
the Judge, even to condemnation, and judicially constituted sin- 
‘ners, and so subjected to a judicial sentence of condemnation, 


_en occasion of Adam’s sin; and all-according to the threatening 


denounced to Adam, Thou shalt surely die: Though he sup- 
poses Adam’s posterity were not included in the threatening, 
and are looked upon as perfectly innocent, and treated wholly 
as such. 

I am sensible Dr. T..does not run into all this incon- 
sistence only through oversight and blundering ; bat that he is 
driven to it; to make out his matters in his evasion of that no- 
ted paragraph in the fifth chapter of Romans ; especially those 
three sentences ; (ver. 16.) The judgment was by one to con- 
demnation. (ver. 18.) By the offence of one, judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation : and (ver. 19.) By one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners. And I am also sensible 


_ of what he offers to salve the inconvenience, viz. “ That if the 


threatening had immediately been executed on Adam, he would 
have had no posterity ; and that so far the possible existence 
of Adam’s posterity fell under the threatening of the law, 
and into the hands of the judge, to 3 3disposed of as he should 
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lowable) not to bring into existence numberless possible — 
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think fit: And that this is the ground of the judgment to con- 
demnation coming upon all men.*”” But this is trifling to a 
great oe : For, > ; 

1. Suffering death, and failing of possible eaistence, are 
entirely different things. If there had never been any such 
thing as sin committed, there would have been infinite numbers _ 


of possible beings, which would have failed of ——a % 
God's appointment. God has appointed (if the phrase 


worlds, each replenished with innumerable possible inhabitants. " 
But is this equivalent to God’s appointing them all to suffer 
death ? tal: 
_ . Our author represents, that by Adam’s sin, the possible 
existence of his posterity fell into the hands of the Judge, to be 
disposed Hy ashe should ihink fit. But there was no need of 
any sin of Adam, or of any body else, in order to their being 
brought into God’s hands, in this respect. The future possible aa 
existence of all created beings is in God’s hands, antecedently 
to the existence of any sin. -And therefore infinite numbers of 


possible beings, without any relation to Adam, or any other ea 
sinning being, fail of their possible existence. AndifAdamhad — 
never sinned, yet it would be unreasonable to suppose, but that 4 


_ innumerable multitudes of his possible posterity would have 


failed of existence by God’s disposal. For will any be so un- 
reasonable as to imagine, that God would and must have 
brought into existence as many of his posterity as it was possi- 
ble should be, ifhe had not sinned? Or, that then it would not 
have been possible, that any other persons of his posterity should 
ever have existed, than those individual persons who now ac- 
tually suffer death, and return to the dust ? 

3. We have many accounts in scripture, which imply the 
actual failing of the possible existence of innumerable multitudes 
of Adam’s posterity, yea, of many more than ever come into 
existence, As, of the possible posterity of Abel, the possible - 
posterity of all them that were destroyed by the flood, and the 
possible posterity of the innumerable multitudes which we read | 
of in scripture destroyed by sword, pestilence, &c. And if - 


- the threatening to Adam reached his posterity in no other res- 


pect than this, that they were liable to be deprived by it of their 
possible existence, then these instances are much more properly 
a fulfilment of that threatening, than the suffering of death by 
such as actually come into existence; and so is that which is 
most properly the judgment to condemnation executed by the 
sentence of the Judge, proceeding on the ground of that threat- 
ening. But where do we ever find this so represented in scrip- 
ture 7 We read of multitudes cut off for their personal sins, who 
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thereby failed of their possible posterity. And these are men- 
tioned as God’s judgments on them, and effects of God’s con- 
demnation. of them: But when are they ever spoken of as God 


judicially proceeding against, and condemning their possible 


posterity ? \ 

4. Dr. 'T. in what he says concerning this matter, speaks 
of the threatening of the law delivered to Adam, which the pos- 
sible existence of his posterity fell under, as the ground of the 
judgment to condemnation coming upon all men. But herein he 
is exceeding inconsistent with himself: For he affirms in a place 
forecited, that the scripture never speaks of any sentence of con- 
demnation coming upon al] men, but that sentence in the third 
of Genesis, concerning man turning to dust. But according to 
him, the threatening of the law delivered to Adam could not 
be the ground of that sentence ; for he greatly insists upon it, 
that that law was entirely abrogated before that sentence was 
pronounced, had no existence to have any such influence as 
might procure a sentence of death ; and therefore this sentence 
was introduced entirely on‘another footing, a new dispensation 
of grace. The reader may see this matter strenuously urged, 
and particularly argued by him, p. 113—120. 8. So that this 


sentence could not, according to him, have the threatening of 


that law for its ground, as he supposes ; for it never stood upon 
that ground. It could not be called a judgment of condemna- 
tion under any such-view ; for it could not be viewed in circum- 
stances where it never existed. 

5. If, as our author supposes, the sentence of death on 
all men comes under the notion of a judgment to condem- 
nation by this means, viz. that the threatening to Adam was in 
some respect the ground of it; then it also comes under the 
notion of a punishment: For threatenings annexed to breaches 
of laws, are to punishments; and a judgment of condemna- 
tion to the thing threatened, must be to punishment; and 
the thing condemned to must have as much the notion of a 
punishment, as the sentence has the notion of a judgment to 
eondemnation. But this Dr. T. wholly denies: He denies 
that death comes as any punishment at all; but insists that 
it comes only as a favour and benefit, and a fruit of fatherly 
love to Adam’s posterity, respected not as guilty, but wholly 
innocent. So that his scheme will not admit of its coming 
under the notion of a sentence to condemnation in any respect 
whatsoever. Our author’s supposition, that the possible ex- 
istence of Adam’s posterity comes under the threatening of 
the law, and into the hands of the judge, and is the ground of 
the condemnation of all men to death, implies, that death by 
this sentence is appointed to mankind as an evil, at least 
negatively so; as it is a privation of good: For he manifestly 
speaks of a non-existence as a negative evil, But herein he is 


inconsistent with himself: For he continually insists that m: 
kind are subjected to death only as a benefit, as has been be 
fore shewn. According to him, death is not appointed to man- 
kind, as a negative evil, as any cessation of existence, or even 
diminution of good; but on the contrary, as a means of a more 
happy existence, and a great increase of good. ae fo 
So that this a of Dr. T. is so far from helpin g the 
matter, that it increases and multiplies the inconsistence. And 
that the law, with the threatening of death annexed, was giv an 
to Adam as the head of mankind, and to his posterity as in- 
cluded in him, not only follows from some of our author’s own 
assertions—and the plain full declarations of the apostle in the 
fifth of Romans, which drove Dr. T. into such gross inconsist- 
encies—but the account given in the three first chapters of 
Genesis directly and inevitably leads us to such a conclusion. 
Though the sentence, Gen. iii. 19. Unto dust thou shalt 
return, be not of equal extent with the threatening in the 
foregoing chapter, or an execution of the main curse of the 
law therein denounced —for that it should have been so would 
have been inconsistent with the intimations of merey just before 
given—yet it is plain, this sentence is in pursuance of that 


ICE . 


threatening, being to something that was included in it. The. 


words of the sentence were delivered to the same person with 
the words of the threatening, and in the same manner, in like 
singular terms, and as much without any express mention of 
his posterity. Yet it manifestly appears by the consequence, 


as well as all circumstances, that his posterity were included in 


the words of the sentence; as is confessed on all hands. And 
as the words were apparently delivered in the form of the sen- 
tence of a judge, condemning for something that he was dis- 
pleased with, and ought to be condemned, viz. sin ; and as the 
sentence to him and his posterity was but one, dooming to the 


same suffering, under the same circumstances, both the one 


and the other sentenced in the same words, spoken but once. 
and immediately to but one person, we hence justly infer, t 

it was the same thing to both; and not as Dr. T. suggests, 
(p. 67.) a sentence to a proper punishment to Adam, but a 
mere promise of favour to his posterity. 

Indeed, sometimes our author seems to suppose, that 
God meant the thing denounced in this sentence, as a favour 
both to Adam and his posterity.* But to his posterity, or 
mankind in general, who are the main subject, he ever insists, 
that it was purely intended as a favour. And therefore, one 
would have thought, the sentence should have been delivered 
with manifestations and appearances of favour, and not of 
anger. How could Adam understand it as a promise of great 
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_ favour, considering the manner and circumstances of the de- 
nunciation? How could he think, that God would go about 
to delude him, by clothing himself with garments of ven- 
geance, using words of displeasure and rebuke, setting forth 
the heinousness of his crime, attended with cherubims and a 
flaming sword ; when all that he meant was only higher tes- 
timonies of favour:than he had before in a state of innocence, 
and to manifest fatherly love and kindness, in promises of 
great blessings? If this was the case, God’s words to Adam 
must be understood thus: ‘ Because thou hast done so wick- 
edly, hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten 
of the tree of which I commanded thee, saying, thou shalt not 
eat of it; therefore I will be more kind to thee than I was in 
thy state of innocence, and do now appoint for thee the fol- 
lowing great favours: Cursed be the ground for thy sake,” &c. 
And thus Adam must understand what was said, unless any 
will say (and God forbid that any should be so blasphemous) — 
that God clothed himself with appearances of displeasure, 
to deceive Adam, and make him believe the contrary of what 
he intended, and lead him to expect a dismal! train of evils on 
his posterity, contrary to all reason and justice, implying the 
most horribly unrighteous treatment of millions of perfectly in- 
nocent creatures. It is certain, there is not the least appear- 
ance in what God said, or the manner of it, as Moses gives us 
the account, of any.other, than that God was now testifying 
displeasure, condemning the subject of the sentence he was 
pronouncing, as justly exposed to punishment for sin, and for 
that sin which he mentions. 

When God was pronouncing this sentence, Adam doubt- 
less understood that God had respect to his posterity, as well 
as himself; though God spake wholly in the second person 
‘singular, Because thou hast eaten,—In sorrow thou shalt eat,— 
Unto the dust shalt thou return. But he had as much reason 
to understand God as having respect to his posterity, when he 
directed his speech to him in like manner in the threatening, 
thou shalt surely die. The sentence plainly refers to the 
threatening and results from it. The threatening says, If 
thou eat, thou shalt die: The sentence says, Because thou hast 
eaten, thou shalt die. And Moses, who wrote the account, 
had no reason to doubt but that the affair would be thus un- 
derstood by his readers; for such a way of speaking was well 
understood in those days: The history he gives us of the ori- 
gin of things abounds withit. Such a manner of speaking to 
the heads of the race, having respect to the progeny, is not 
only used in almost every thing that God said to Adam and 
Eve, but even in what he said to the very birds and fishes, Gen. 
j.22. And also in what he*said afterwards to Noah, Gen. ix. 
to Shem, Ham and Japheth, and Canaan, Gen. ix. 25—27. 
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So in promises made to Abraham, God directed his speech to 
him, and spake in the second person singular, from time to 
time, but meant chiefly his posterity: T'o thee will I give this 
land. In thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed, &c. 
&ec, And in what is said of Ishmael, as of his person, but 
meant chiefly of his posterity, Gen. xvi. 12. and xvii. 20. Thus 
in what Isaac said to Esau and Jacob in his blessing he spake 
to them in the second person singular ; but meant chiefly then 
posterity. And so for the most part in the promises made to 
Isaac and Jacob ; and in Jacob blessing Ephraim and Manasseh, 
and his twelve sons. 

But I shall take notice of one or two things further, shew- 
ing that Adam’s posterity were included in God’s establishment 
with him, and the threatening denounced for his sin; and that 
the calamities which come upon them in consequence of his sin. 
are brought on them as punishments. 

This is evident from the curse on the ground ; which if it 
be any curse at all, comes equally on Adam’s posterity with- 
himself. And if it be a curse, then against whomsoever it is 
designed, and on whomsoever it terminates, it comes as a pu- 
nishment, and not as a blessing, so far as it comes in consequence 
of that sentence. ; 

Dr. T. (p. 19.) says, “A curse is pronounced upon the 
ground, but no curse upon the woman and the man.” And (p. 
45, 46. S.) he insists, that the ground only was cursed, and not 
the man: as though a curse could terminate on lifeless sense- 
less earth! ‘To understand this curse otherwise than as ter- 
minating upon man through the ground, would be as senseless. 
as to suppose the meaning to be, The ground shall be punished - 
and shall be miserable for thy sake. Our author interprets the 
curse on the ground, of its being incumbered with noxious 
weeds : But would these weeds have been any curse on the 
ground if there had been no inhabitants, or if the inhabitants 
had been of such a nature, that these weeds should not have 
been noxious, but useful to them? It is said, Deut. xxviii. 17. — 
Cursed shall be thy basket and thy store; And would he not 
be thought to talk very ridiculously, who should say, ‘ Here is a 
curse upon the basket; but not a word of any curse upon the 
owner: And therefore we have no reason at all to look upon 
it as any punishment upon him, or any testimony of God’s dis- 
pleasure towards him.’ How plain is it, that when Lifeless 
things not capable either of benefit or suffering, are said to be 
cursed or blessed with regard to sensible beings—who use or 
possess these things, or have connection with them—the mean- 
ing must be, that these sensible beings are cursed or blessed in 
the other, or with respect to them! In Exod. xxiii. 25. it is said, 
He shall bless thy bread and thy water. And I suppose never 
any body yet proceeded to such a degree of subtility in distin- 
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guishing, as to say, ‘ Here is a blessing on the bread and the 
water, which went into the possessor’s mouth, but no blessing 
‘on him.’ To make such a distinction with regard to the curse 
God pronounced on the ground, would in some respects be more 
unreasonable; because God is express in explaining the matter, 
declaring that it was for man’s sake, expressly referring this 
curse to him, as being for the sake of his guilt; and as consist- 
ing in the sorrow and suffering he should have fromit. In sor- 
row shalt thou eat of it.—Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth 
ro THEE. So that God’s own words tell us where the curse 
terminates. The words are parallel with those in Deut. xxviii. 
16. but only more plain and explicit, Cursed shalt rnov be im 
the field, or in the ground. 
If this part of the sentence was pronounced under no no- 
tion of any curse or punishment at all upon mankind, but, on 
the contrary, as making an alteration for the better, as to them— 
that instead of the sweet, but tempting, pernicious fruit of para- 
dise, it might produce wholesome fruits, more for the health of 
the soul; that it might bring forth thorns and thistles, as excel- 
lent medicines, to prevent or cure moral distempers, diseases 
which would issue in eternal death—then it was a blessing on 
the ground, and not a curse; and it might more properly have 
been said, ‘sressep shall the ground be for thy sake—I will 
make a happy change in it, that it may be a habitation more fit 
for a creature so infirm, and so apt to be overcome with tempt- 
ation, ds thou art.’ z 
The event makes it eyident, that in pronouncing this 
curse, God had as much respect to Adam’s posterity, as to 
himself. And se it was understood by his pious posterity before 
- the flood ; as appears by what Lamech, the father of Noah, says, 
Gen. v. 29. And he called his name Noah; saying, this same 
_- shall comfort us concerning our work, and the toil of our hands, 
BECAUSE OF THE GROUND WHICH THE LORD HATH CURSED. 
Another thing which argues that Adam’s posterity were 
included in the threatening of death—and that our first parents 
understood, when fallen, that the tempter, in persuading 
them to eat the forbidden fruit, had aimed at the punishment 
and ruin of both them and their posterity, and had procured 
it—is Adam immediately giving his wife that new name, Eve 
or Life, on the promise or intimation of the disappointment 
and overthrow of the tempter in that matter, by her seed. 
This Adam understood to be by his procuring tire; not only 
for themselves, but for many of their posterity, and thereby 
delivering them from that death and ruin which the serpent 
had brought upon them. ‘Those that should be thus deli- 
vered, and obtain life, Adam calls the lhomg. And because 
‘he observed by what God had said, that deliverance, or life, 
was to be by the seed of the woman, he therefore remarks 
Vou, U, aa) 
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that she is the mother of all living, and thereupon gives her a 
new name, mn ure, Gen iii. 20. 

There is a great deal of evidence that this is the occasion 
of Adam giving his wife her new name. ‘This was her new 
honour, and the greatest honour, at least in her present state, 
that the Redeemer was to be of her seed. New names were 
wont to be given for something that was the person’s peculiar 
honour. So it was with regard to the new names of Abraham, 
Sarah, and Israel. Dr. T. himself observes,* that they who 
are saved by Christ, are called, (i Zavres 2 Cor. iv. LL.) the living 
or they that live. Thus we find in the Old Testament, the 
righteous are called by the name of the living, Psal. Ixix. 28. 
Let them be blotted out of the book of the tavine, and not be writ- 
ten with the righteous. Ifwhat Adam meant by her being the 
mother of all living, was only her being the mother of mankind ; 
and gave her the name life upon that account ; it were much 
the most likely that he would have given her this name at 
first; when God first united them, under that blessing, be /ruit- 
ful and multiply, and when he had a prospect of her being the 
mother of mankind in a state of immortality, living indeed, 
living and never dying. But that Adam should at that time 
give her only the name of (nex) Esha, and then immediately 
on that melancholy change, by their coming under the sentence 
of death, with all their posterity—having now a new awful 
prospect of her being the mother of nothing but a dying race, 
all from generation to generation turning to dust, through her 
folly—he should change her name into /:fe, calling her now the 
mother of all living, is (on that supposition) perfectly unac- 
countable. Besides it is manifest, that it was not her being ~ 
the mother of all mankind—or her relation as a mother to her 
posterity—but the quality of those of whom she was to be the 
mother, Adam had in view, in giving his wife this new name; 
as appears by the name itself, which signifies life. And if it — | 
had been only a natural and mortal life he had in view, this 
was nothing to distinguish her posterity from the brutes sia 
the very same name of living ones, or living things, is given 
from time to time to them.| Besides, if by life the quality of 
her posterity was not meant, there was nothing in it to dis- 
tinguish her from Adam ; for thus she was no more the mother 
of all living, than he was the father of all living ; and she could- 
no more properly be called by the name of hfe on any such 
account, than he : But names are given for distinction. Doubt- 
less Adam took notice of something distinguishing concerning 
her, that occasioned his giving her this new name. And 7 
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-think it is exceeding natural to suppose, that as Adam had 
given her the first name from the manner of her creation, so he 
gave her the new name from redemption, and as it were new 
creation, through a Redeemer of her seed. And it is equally 
probable that he should give her this name from that which 
comforted him, with respect to the curse that God had pro- 
nounced on him and the earth, as Lamech named Noah, Gen, 
v.29. Saying, this same shall comfort us concerning our work, 
and toi of our hands, because of the ground which the Lord hath 
cursed. Accordingly he gave her this new name, not at her 
first creation, but immediately after the promise of a Redeemer. 
(See Gen. iii, 15—20.) 

__ Now as to the consequence which [ infer from Adam 
giving his wife this name, on the intimation which God had 
given—that Satan should by her seed be overthrown and dis- 
appointed, as to his malicious design in tempting the woman— 
it is, that great numbers of mankind should be. saved, whom 
he calls the living ; they should be saved from the effects of 
this malicious design of the old serpent, and from that ruin 
which he had brought upon them by tempting their first 
parents to sin; and so the serpent would be, with respect to 
them, disappointed and overthrown in his design. But how is 
any death, or indeed any calamity at all, brought upon their 


posterity by Satan’s malice in that temptation, if instead of 


that, all the consequent death and sorrow was the fruit of 
God’s fatherly love? an instance of his free and sovereign 
favour? And if multitudes of Eve’s posterity are saved from 
either spiritual or temporal death by a Redeemer, one of her 
seed, how is that any disappointment of Satan’s design in 
tempting our first parents? How came he to have any such 


72 thing in view as the death of Adam’s and Eve’s posterity, by 


tempting them to sin, or any expectation that their death would 
be the consequence, unless he knew that they were included in 
the THREATENING. 

Some have objected against his posterity being included 
in the threatening delivered to Adam, that the threatening itself 
was inconsistent with his having any posterity : It being that he 
should dié on the day that he sinned. To this I answer, that the 
threatening was not inconsistent with his having posterity, on 
two accounts : 

I. Those words, In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die, according to the use of such like expressions among 
the Hebrews, do not signify immediate death, or that the ex- 
ecution shall be within twenty-four hours from the commis- 
sion of the fact; nor did God by those words limit himself 
as to the time of executing the threatened punishment ; but 

that was still left to God’s pleasure. Such a phrase, accord- 
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ing to the idiom of the Hebrew tongue, signifies no more than — 
these two things: . he 

1. A real connection between the sin and the punishment. 
So Ezek. xxxiii. 12, 13. The righteousness of the righteous 
shall not deliver him in rue vay of his transgression. As 
for the wickedness of the wicked he shall not fall thereby ix THE 
pay that he turneth from his wickedness. Neither shall the 
righteous be able to live 1N'THE DAY THAT HE sINNETH: But_ 
for his iniquity that he hath committed, we sHauL vie for wt. 
Here it is said, that in the day he sinneth, he shall not be able 
to live, but he shall die; not signifyitig the time when death 
shall be executed upon him, but the connection between his 
sin and death; such a connection as in our present common 
use of Janguage is signified by the adverb of time, when ; as if 
oné should say, ‘“ According to the laws of our nation, so long 
as a man behaves himself as a good subject, he may live; but 
when he turns rebel, he must die: Not signifying the hour, 
day, or month in which he must be executed, but only the con- 
hection between his crime and death. e 

2, Another thing which seems to be signified by such an 
expression, is, that Adam should be exposed to death by one 
transgression, without waiting to try him the second time. 
he eat of that tree, he should immediately fall under con- 
demnation, though afterwards he might abstain ever so strict- 
ly. In this respect the words are much of the same force ~_ 
with those words of Solomon to Shimet; 1 Kings, 1. 37. Forti — 
shall be that on vHE Day that thou goest out, and passest over 
the brook Kidron, thou shall know for cervTain, THAT THOU 
SHALT SURELY Die._ Not meaning, that he should certainly be 


to death for the first offence, and that he should not have 
another trial to see whether he would go over the brook Kidron 
a second timé.—Besides, “3 
II. If the words had imphed that Adam should die tl 
very day (within twenty four or twelve hours) or that momevit — 
in which he transgressed, yet it will by no means follow, that 
God obliged himself to execute the punishment in its utmost 
extent on that day. The sentence was in great part executed 
immediately; he then died spiritually ; he lost his innocence 
and original righteousness, and the favour of God; a dismal 
alteration was made in his soul, by the loss of that holy divine 
principle which was in the highest sense the life of the soul. 
In this he was truly ruined and undone that very day; be- 
coming corrupt, miserabl¢, and helpless. And I think it has 
been shewn that siich a spiritual death was one great thing 
implied in the threatening. And the alteration then made in 
his body and external state was the beginning of temporal 
death. Grievous external calamity is called by the name of 


executed on that day, but that he should be assuredly hable 
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death in scripture Exod. x. 17.—Intreat the Lord that he may 
take away this peatu. Not only was Adam’s soul ruined that 
day, but his Bopy was ruined; it lost its beauty and vigour, and 


became a poor, dull, decaying, dying thing. 


d besides all this, Adam was that day undone in a 
more dreadful sense; he immediately fell under the curse of 
the law, and condemnation to eternal perdition. In the 
language of scripture, he is dead, that is, in a state of con- 
demnation to death; even as our author often explains this 
dJanguage in his exposition upon Komans. In scripture- 
language, he that believes in Christ immediately receives 
Ufe. He passes at that time from death to life, and thence- 
forward (to use the apostle John’s phrase) “has eternal life 
abiding in him.”’ But yet, he does not then receive eternal 
life in its highest completion ; he has but the beginning of it; 
and receives it ina vastly greater degree at death. The proper 
time for the complete fulness, is not till the day of judgment. 
When the angels sinned, their punishment was immediately 
executed in a degree ; but their full punishment is not till the 
end of the world. And there is nothing in God’s threatening to 
Adam that bound him to execute his full punishment at once ; 
nor any thing which determines that he should have no posteri- 
ty. The constitution which God established and declared, de- 
termined, that rr he sinned, and had posterity, he and. they 
should die. But there was no constitution determining the 
actual being of his posterity in this case; what posterity he 


_ should have, how many, or whether any at all. All these things 


“God had reserved in his own power: ‘The law and its sanction 


 mtermeddled not with the matter. 


_ It maybe proper in this place also to take some notice of 
Jat Objection of Dr. T. against Adam being supposed to be a 


federal head for his posterity, that it gives him greater honour 


Aaa 


than Christ, as it supposes that all his posterity would have had 
eternal life by his obedience, if he had stood ; and so a greater 
number would have had the benefit of his obedience, than are 
saved by Christ.*—I think, a very little consideration is  suffi- 
cient to shew that there is no weight in this objection. For the 
benefit of Christ’s merit may nevertheless be vastly beyond that 
which would have been by the obedience of Adam. For those 
that are saved by Christ, are not merely advanced to happiness 


by his merits, but saved from the infinitely dreadful effects of 
Adam’s sin, and many from immense guilt, pollution, and mise- 


ry, by personal sins. They are also brought to a holy and a 
happy state through infinite obstacles ; and exalted to a far 
greater degree of dignity, felicity, and glory, than would have 
been due for Adam’s obedience; for aught | know, many thou- 
sand times so great. And there is enough in the gospel-dis- 
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pensation, clearly to manifest the sufficiency of Christ’s merits 
for such effects in all mankind. And how greatthe number will 
be, that shall actually be the subjects of them, or how great a — : 
proportion of the whole race, considering the vast success of the j 
gospel that shall be in that future, extraordinary, and glorious” 

season, often spoken of, none can tell. And the honour of these - ; 
two federal heads arises not so much from what was pro- | 
posed to each for his trial, as from their success, and the good 
actually obtained ; and also the manner of obtaining. Christ — 
obtains the benefits men have through him by proper merit of — 
condignity, and a true purchase bye equivalent ; which would a 

I 


not have been the case with Adamif he had obeyed. 
I have now particuiarly considered the account which 
Moses gives us, in the beginning of the bibie, of our first parents, 
and God’s dealings with them; the constitution he established 
with them, their transgression, and what followed. And on the 
whole, if we consider the manner in which God apparently 
speaks to Adam from time to time ; and particularly if we con- 
sider how plainly and undeniably his posterity are included in : 
the sentence of death pronounced on him after his fall, founded | 
on the foregoing threatening ; and consider the curse denounc- | 
on the ground for his sake, for his sorrow, and that of his pos- 
terity ; and also consider, what is evidently the occasion of his 
giving his wife the new name of Eve, and his meaning in it— 
and withal consider apparent fact in constant and universal 
events, with relation to the state of our first parents, and their 
posterity from that time forward, through all ages of the world 
—I cannot but think it must appear to every impartial person, : 
that Moses’s account does, with sufficient evidence, lead all 
mankind, to whom his account is communicated, to understand, __ 
that God, in his constitution with Adam, dealt with him asa _ 
. . .s Ve 
public person—as the head of the human species—and had r , 
pect to his posterity, as included in him, And it must appear — 
that this history is given by divine direction, inthe beginning 
of the first written revelation, in order to exbibit to our viewthe __ 
origin of the present. sinful, miserable state of mankind, that. 
we might see what that was which first gave occasion for all 
those consequent wonderful dispensations of divine mercy and 
grace towards mankind, which are the great subject of the . 
scriptures, both of the Oid and New Testament; and that these sy 
things are not obscurely and doubtfully pointed forth, but deli- 
vered in a plain account of things, which easily and naturally 
exhibits them to our understandings. > 
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| : ie CHAP. II. * 
Observations on other Parts of the holy Scriptures, chiefly in the 
Old Testament, that prove the doctrine of Original Sin. 


Orremat depravity may well be argued, from wicked- 
ness being often spoken of in scripture as a thing belonging to 
the race of mankind, and as if it were a property of the species. 
So in Psal. xiv. 2,3. The Lord looked down from heaven upon 
the CHILDREN OF MEN, to see if there were any that did under- 
stand and seek God. They are all gone aside; they are alte- 
gether become fitty : There is none that doeth good ; no, not one. 
The like we have again, Psal. lili. 2, 3.—Dr. T. says, (p. 104, 
105.) “The holy Spirit does not mean this of every indivi- 
dual ; because in the very same psalm, he speaks of some that 
were righteous, ver. 5. God is in the generation of the righteous.” 
But how little is this observation to the purpose? For who ever 
supposed, that no unrighteous men were ever changed by 
divine grace, and afterwards made righteous? The psalmist is 
speaking of what men are as they are the children of men, born 
of the corrupt human race ; and not as born of God, whereby 
they come tu be the children of God, and of the generation of 
the righteous. ‘The apostle Paul cites this place in Rom. ii, 
10—12. to prove the universal corruption of mankind ; but yet 
in the same chapter he supposes the same persons spoken of as 
wicked may become righteous, through the. righteousness and 
grace of God. 

_ Wickedness is spoken of in other places in the book of 

_ psalms, as a thing that belongs to men, as of the human race, 
as sons of men. Thus, in Psal. iv. 2. O ye sons of men, how 
tong will ye turn my glory into shame? How long will ye love 
vanity? &c. Psal. lv. 4. I he among them that are set on 
Jire, even the sons of men, whose teeth are spears and arrows, 
and their tongue a sharp sword. Psal. viii. 1,2. Do ye indeed 
speak righteousness, O congregation? Do ye judge uprightly, 

O ye sons of men? Yea, m heart ye work wickedness ; ye 
weigh out the violence of your hiands in the earth. Our author 
mentioning these places, says, (p. 105, note,) “ There was a 
strong party in Israel disaffected to David’s person and govern- 
ment, and sometimes he chooseth to denote them by the sons 
or children of men.’’ But it would have been worth his while 
to have inquired, Why the psalmist should choose to denote the 
worst men in Israel by this name? Why he should choose 
thus to disgrace mankind, as if the compellation of sons of men 
most properly belonged to such as were of the vilest character, 
and as if all the sons of men, even every one of them, were of 
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such a character, and none of them did good; no, not one? Is 
it not strange that the righteous should not be thought worthy = 
to be called sons of men, and ranked with that noble race of 
beings, who are born into the world wholly right and innocent ! 
It is a good, easy, and natural reason, why he chooseth to call ) 
the wicked sons of men, as a proper name for them, That by P 
being of the sons of men, or of the corrupt, ruined race of 
mankind, they come by their depravity, And the psalmi 
himself leads us to this very reason, Psal. lviii, Do ye judge 
uprightly, O vn sons or Mun? yea, in heart ye work wickec “a 
ness, ye weigh out the violence of your hands. The wicked are 
ESTRANGED FROM THE wome, &c. Of which I shall speak more ' 
by and by. dae, 
Agreeable to these places is Prov. xxi. 8, The way of MAN 
is froward and strange ;_ but as for the pure, his work is right, 
He that is perverse in his walk is here called by the name of 
man, as distinguished from the pure: which [ think is abso- 
lutely unaccountable, if all mankind by nature are pure and 
perfectly innocent, and all such as are froward and strange 
in their ways, therein depart from the native purity of all 
mankind. ‘The words naturally lead us to suppose the con- 
trary ; that depravity and perverseness properly belong to man- 
kind as they are naturally, and that a being made pure, is by 
an after-work, by which some are delivered from native pollu- 
tion, and distinguished from mankind in general: Which is 
perfectly agreeable to the representation in Rev. xiv. 4. where 
we have an account of a number that were not defiled, but were 
pure, and followed the Lamb; of whom it is said, These were 
REDEEMED FROM AMONG MEN. 
To these things agree Jer. xvil. 5,9. In ver, 5, it is said, 
Cursed is he that trusteth in Man. And in ver. 9. this reason 
is given, The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked; who can know it? What heart is this so wicked and 
deceitful? Why, evidently the heart of him, who, it was said 
before, we must not trust; and that is man, It alters not the 
case as to the present argument, whether the deceitfulness of 
the heart here spoken of be its deceitfulness to the man him- 
self, or to others. So Eccl. ix. 3, Madness is in the heart o 
the sons of MEN, while they live. And those words of Christ to 
Peter, Matth. xvi, 28. Get thee behind me, Satan—For thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but the things that be of 
wEN. Signifying plainly, that to be carnal and vain, and op- 
posite to what is spiritual and divine, is what properly belongs 
to men in their present state. The same thing is supposed in 
that of the apostle, 1 Cor. iii, 3. For ye are yet carnal. For 
whereas there is among you envying and strife, are ye not carnal, 
and walk as mun? And that in Hos. vi.'7. But they like may 
fave transgressed the covenant. To these places may be added 
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vi LL. ya aerhe Evin, know how to 
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. iv. 5. Do ye think that the scripture saith in vai irit 
DWELLETH IN US, LUSTETH TO ENVY /—1l Pet. iv. 2. That 


he no longer should tive the rest of his time in the lusts of wen, 
but to the will of God—Y et above all, that in Job xv. 16. How 
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- _2IKE water? Of which more presently. 

___ Now what account can be given of these things on Dr. 
‘T.’s scheme? How strange is it, that we should have such 
iptions, all over the bible, of man, and the sons or men! 
ould man be so continuaily spoken of as evil, carnal, 
e, deceitful, and desperately wicked, if all men are by 

nature as perfcetly innocent, and free from any propensity to 
:- _ evil, as Adam was the first moment of his creation, all made 

’ right, as our author would have us understand, Eccl. vii. 29? 

_ Why on the contrary, is it not said, at least as often, and with 
equal reason, that the heart of man is right and pure ; that the 
way of man is innocent and holy ; and that he who savours true 
virtue and wisdom, savours the things that be of men ? Yea, and 
why might it not as well have been said, the Lord looked down 
From heaven on the sons of men, to see if there were any that did 
understand, and did seek after God ; and they were all right, 
altogether pure, there was none inclined to do wickedness, no, not 
one ? ; 

Of the like import with the texts mentioned are those 
which represent wickedness as what properly belongs to the 
wortp; and that they who are otherwise are saved from the 
world, and called out of wt. As Johnvii. 7. The worup cannot 
hate you; but me it hateth; because I testify of it, that the 
works thereof are evil. Chap. viii. 23. Ye are of this woruy: I 

am not of tas worn. Chap. xiv. 17. The spirit of truth, whom 
the worup cannot receive: because it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him: But ye know him. Chap. xv. 18, 19. If the 
worp hate you, ye know that it hated me before it hated you. 
If ye were of the worup, the worup would love its own: But 
Because ye are not of the worn, but I have chosen you out of the 
worLD, therefore the worup hateth you. Rev. xiv. 3,4. These 
are they which were redeemed from the EARTH,—redeemed 
~ from among men. John xvii. 9. I pray not for the worxp, but 
for them which thou hast given me. ver. 14. JI have gwen them 
“thy word; and the worxp hath hated them, because they are not 
‘of the worxp, even as I am not of the worxp. 1 John ii, 13. 
Marvel not, my brethren, if the wor.n hate you. Chap. iv. 5. 
They are of the worun, therefore speak they of the wor, and 
the worup heareth them. Chap. v. 19. We are of God, and the 
whole worn lieth in wickedness. It is evident that in these 
places by the world is meant the world of mankind; not the 
Sav, if, 56 
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much more abominable and filthy is MAN WHO DRINKETH INIQUITY. 
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ness to be a quality belonging properly to the cha 
nature of mankind in their present state: As, wher 


spoken of as being man’s ow: adistinction fr 
and holiness. So men’s lusts are often called 1 nein 
lusts, and their practising wickedness is callec 
own ways, walking in their own counsels, imag 
“of their own heart, and in the sight of their own eyes, ac 
ing to their own devices, &c. These things denote 


would represent that lying is remarkably the character anc 
very nature of the devil in his present state, he expresses it 
thus, John viii. 44. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his 
own: For heis aliar, and the father of it. a alas ee 

And that wickedness belongs to the very nature ofmenin 
their present state, may be argued from those places which — . 
speak of mankind as being wicked in their childhood, or from | 
their childhood. So Prov. xxii. 15. Foolishness is bound 


heart eS child ; but the rod of correction shall drive at fi ” 7a 
him. Nothing is more manifest, than that the wise man in x“ 
book continually uses the word folly, or foolishness, for wicked- = 
ness ; and that this is what he means in this place, the words 4 
themselves explain. For the rod of correction is proper to 

- drive away no other foolishness, but that which is of a mor 4 
nature. The word rendered bound, signifies (as observed in x 
~Pool’s Synopsis,) a close and firm union. The same wordis 
used in Chap. vi. 21. Binp them continually upon thine heart. — 
And Chap. vii. 3. Binp them upon thy fingers, write them upon . 


- the table of thine heart.* The same verb is used, 1 Sam. 


of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul.—But how ~ 
comes wickedness to be so firmly bound, and strongly fixed, in 
the hearts of children, if it be not there naturally ?’ They have 

had no time firmly to fix habits of sin, by long custom in actual — | 

wickedness, as those who have lived many years in the world. 

The same thing is signified in that noted place, Gen. vil, 

4 


xviii, lL. The soul of Jonathan was knit, or pounp to the soul 
‘ 


21. For the imagination of man’s heart is evi’, FROM HIS YOUTH. 

It alters not the case, whether it be translated for or though the 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth, as..Dr“Ie=- uae 
would have it. The word translated youth, signifi s the whole a 
of the former part of the age of man, which commences from 

the beginning of life. The word in its derivation has reference 

to the birth or beginning of existence. It comes from (-y2) a 

word to shake off, as a tree shakes off its ripe fruit, or a plant its 


“To the like purpose is Chap. iii, 3. and Deut. xi. 18. wherethis word is used 
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a phrase signifying the greatness or long duration of 


is literally expressed, viz. from the beginning of life, 
reason to conceive so; neither has what he offers so 


1 in the words of the two or three texts he men- 
ions, of their meaning any thing else than what is most literally 
signified. And it is certain, that what he suggests is not the 
ce) 

. 


thereby is meant from the beginning, or the early time of life, or 
existence; as may be seen in the places following, where the 
‘same word in the Hebrew is used as in the eighth of Genesis. 
_ 1 Sam. xii. 2. I am old and grey-headed—and I have walked 
. before you from my curupHoon until this day. Psal. Ixxi. 5, 6, 
_ Lhou art my trust From My yvouru: By thee have I been hold- 
5 en up fromthe womb. Thou art he that took me of my mother’s 
3 . bowels. (ver. 17,18.) O God, thou hast taught me rrom uv 


rdinary import of such a phrase among the Hebrews ; but that 


— yours ; and hitherto have I declared thy wondrous works: Now 
hen I am old and grey-headed, forsake me not.  Psal. 
1, 2. Many a time have they afflicted me rRom My vouTH, 


” ; uTH; yet have they not prevailed agamst me. sa. xvii. 
F : PW. Stand now with the multitude of thy sorceries, wherein thou 
. a hast laboured rrom tuy yourn. (So also ver. 15.) 2 Sam. 
3 


7. That will be worse unto thee, than all the evil that 
ell thee FRom THY youTH until now. Jer. ii. 24,25. Shame 
hath devoured the labour of our fathers, rrom our youtu.— We 
‘have sinned against the Lord our God prom our YourTH, even 
; to this day.+ 
~ And it is observed, that according to the manner of the 
Hebrew language, when it is said, such a thing has been from 
—- youth, or the first part of existence, the phrase is to be under- 
stood as including that first time of existence. So, Josh. vi. 21. 
a They utterly destroyed ail from the young to the old, (so in the 
* A word of the same root is used to signify a young child, or a little child, in 
__ the following places : 1 Sam.i. 24, 25, 27. 1 Kings iti. 7. and xi. 17. 2 Kings i. 23. 
Job xxxiii. 25. Prov. xxii. 6. xxiii. 13. and xxix. 21. Isai. x. 19. xi. 6. and Ixv. 20. 


Hos. xi. 1. The same word is used to signify an infant, in Exod. ii. 6. and x. 9. 
Jud. xiii. 5, 7, 8, 24, 1 Sam. i. 22. and iv. 21. 2 Kings v. 14. Isai. vii. 16. and vin. 4. 
: ted 


=i So Gen. xlvi. 34, Job xxxi. 18. Jer. xxxii. 30. and xlviti. 11. Ezek. iv. 14. 


Zech. xiii. 5. 


* But if by long duration he means any thing else — 


adow of a reason for his conception. There is 


el now say: Many atime have they afflicted me rrom — 
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Hebrew) i. e. including both, (So Gen, xix. 4. and Esther 
im. 13. . 
re as mankind are represented in scripture as being of 
a wicked heart from their youth, so in other places they are 
spoken of as being thus from the womb.  Psal. iii. 3. The 
wicked are estranged FROM THE WOMB : eit go astray as soon 
as they be born, speaking lies. It is observable that the psalm- 
ist mentions this us what belongs to the wicked, as the sons of 
mEN: For, these are the preceding words; “ Do ye judge up- 
rightiy, O ye sons of men?—Yea, in heart ye work wicked- 
ness.”"* Then it follows, the wicked are estranged FROM THE. 
wom, &c. The next verse is, their poison is like the poison of 
a serpent. Serpents are poisonous as soon as they come into 
the world; they derive a poisonous nature by their generation, 


Dr. T. (p: 134, 185.) says, “It is evident that this isa seriptural - 


figurative way of. aggravating wickedness on the one hand, and 
of signifying early and settled habits of virtue on the other, 
to speak of it as being from the womb.” And as a probable 
instance of the latter, he cites that in Isai. xlix. 1. The Lord 
hath called me from the womb ; from the bowels of my mother hath 
he made mention of my name. But I apprehend, that in order 
to seeing this to be either evident or probable, a man must have 
eyes peculiarly affected, 1 humbly conceive that such phrases 
as that in the 49th of Jsaiah, of God’s calling the pro- 
phet from the womb, are evidently not of the import which he 
supposes : but mean truly from the beginning of existence; 
and are manifestly of like signification with that which is said 
of the prophet Jeremiah, Jer: i. 5. Before I formed thee in the 
belly, I knew thee: Before thou camest out of the womb, I sanc- 
tified thee, and ordained thee a prophet unto the nations. Which 
surely means something else besides a high degree of virtue : 
It plainly signifies that he was; from his first existence; set 
apart by God for a prophet. And it would be as unreasonable 
to understand it otherwise, as to suppose the angel meant any 
other than that Samson was set apart to be a Nazarite from the 
beginning of his life, when he says to his mother, Behold, thou 
shalt conceive and bear a son: And now drink no wine nor strong 
drink, §-c. For the child shall be a Nazarite to God, FRoM THE 
woms, to the day of his death. By these instances it is plain, 
that the phrase, from the womb, as the other, Srom the youth, 
* used in scripture, properly signifies from the beginning of 
ife, 

Very remarkable is that place, Job xv. 14—16, What is 
man; that be should be clean ? And he that is BORN OF A WOMAN; 
that he should be righteous ? Behold, he putteth no trust in 


_ * A phrase of the like import with that in Gen. viii. 21. The imagination, or; 
as it might have been rendered, the operation of his heart is evil. 
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et the. heavens 
more abominable and filthy 
sr 


ke water? And no le 


almost, as can be invented ; every word representing this in_ 
. the strongest manner: How much more abominable and filthy is 
_ man, that drinketh iniquity like water ? 1 cannot nowrecollect | 
_where we have a sentence equal to it in the whole bible, for = 
atical, lively, and strong representation of great wick- _ Bo ud 
of heart: Any one of the words, as such words are 
sate ve in scripture, would represent great wickedness : If it had 
been only said, How much more abominable is man ? Or, How 
much more filthy is man? Or, Man that drinketh iniquity. 
;, aby But all these are accumulated with the addition of—like 
= water,—the further to represent the boldness or greediness of | 
> men in wickedness. Though iniquity be the most deadly | 
poison, yet men drink it as boldly as they drink water, are as 
_ _~ familiar with it as with their common drink, and drink it with 
. . like greediness as he that is thirsty drinks water. ‘That bold- 
~ mess and éagerness in persecuting the saints, by which the 
a great degree of the depravity of man’s heart often appears, is 
thus. represented, Psal. xiv. 4. Have the workers of miquity no 
_. knowledge who eat up my people as they eat bread ? And the 
-*- greatest eagerness. of thirst is represented by thirsting as an 
animal thirsts after water, Psal. xli. 1. ned 
Now let us see the soft, easy, light manner, in which Dr. - 
_. 'T. treats this place, (p. 143.) “ How much more abominable 
— Bens and filthy is man, IN COMPARISON OF THE DIVINE PURITY, 
- who drinketh iniquity ike water? who is attended with so ~ 
many sensual appetites and so apt to indulge them. You see 
the argument, man in his present weak and fleshly state can- 
‘ “not be clean before God, Why so? Because he is conceived — 
: and born in sin, by reason of Adam’s sin? No such thing. 
But because, if the purest creatures are not pure im compari . 
__ son of God, much less a bemg subject to so many INFIRMITIES ~~ 
- .-as a MorTan man. Which is a demonstration to me, not 
only that Job and his friends did not intend to establish the 


‘s 


_ ~~ doctrine we are now examining, but that they were wholly =." 
strangers to it.” Thus he endeavours to reconcile this text - 
_ with his doctrine of the perfect native innocence of mankind ; 


in which we have a notable specimen of his demenstrations, as 

' well as of that great impartiality and fairness in examining 

_ and expounding the scripture, of which he so often makes a 
profession ! : 

In this place we are not only told how wicked man’s heart 

_- is, but also how men come by such wickedness; even by be- 

‘ing of the race of mankind, by ordinary generation : What 1s 
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man that he should be clean ? and he that is born of a woman, 


that he should be righteous ? Our author (p. 141, 142.) repre- 


sents man being born of a woman, as a periphrasis to signify 7 


man; and that there is no design in the words to give a rea-— 


son why man is not clean and righteous. But the case is most 
evidently otherwise, if we may interpret the book of Job by 


itself. It is most plain that man’s being born of a woman is 

given asa reason of his not being clean ; chapter xiv. 4. Who ~ 
can bring aclean thing out of an unclean ? Job is speaking there _ 
expressly of man’s being born of a woman, as appears in ver. 1, 


And here how plain is it, that this is given as a reason of man’s 
not being clean ? Concerning this Dr. T. says, That this has no 
respect to any moral uncleanness, but only common frailty, &e- 
But how evidently is this also otherwise? when that unclean- 
ness which a man has by being born of a woman, is express! 
explained of unrighteousness, in the next chapter at the I4t 
verse. What is man that he should be clean ? and he that is 
born of a woman that he should be righteous ? Also in chap. 
xxv. 4. How then can man be justified with God? And how can 
he be clean that is born of a woman? It is a moral cleanness 
Bildad is speaking of, which a man needs in order to his being 
justified—His design is to convince Job of his moral impurity, 
and from thence of God’s righteousness in his severe judg- 
ments upon him; and not of his natural frailty. . 

And without doubt, David has respect to this way of 
derived wickedness of heart, when he says, Psal. li. 5. Be- 
hold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother con- 
ceive me. It alters not the case as to the argument we are 
upon, whether the word (:ms~) conceive me signifies to con- 
ceive, or to nurse; which latter our author takes so much 
pains to prove: For when he has done all, he speaks of it as a 
just translation of the words to render them thus, J was BorN 
wn iniquity, and in sin did my mother nurse me. (p. 135.) If 
it is. owned that man is born in sin, it is not worth the while 
to dispute, whether it is expressly asserted that he is con- 
ceived in sin. But Dr. T. after his manner, insists, that such 
expressions as being born in sin, being transgressors from the 
womb, and-the like, are only phrases figuratively to denote 
aggravation, and a high degree of wickedness. But the con- 
trary has been already demonstrated, from many plain serip- 
ture instances. Nor is one instance produced, in which there 
is any evidence that such a phrase is used in such a manner. 
A poetical sentence out of Virer.’s Mneid has here been pro- 
duced, and made much of by some, as parallel with this, in 
what Dido says to AEneas, in these lines: 


Nec tibi diva parens, generis nec Dardanus auctor, 
Perfide: Sed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, hyrcanaque admoérunt ubera tygres. 


t cates as, thi pane a dace his m : 
his father ; but that he had been brought | sa 
sky mountain, and nursed at the dugs of tigers, - 
sent the greatness of his cruelty to her. But c 
. and unparallel is this? Nothing could be more natural, 
than for a woman overpowered with the passion of love, te 
distracted with raging jealousy and disappointment, thinking — 
parcels treated with brutish perfidy and cruelty, by a lover * 
whose highest fame had been his being the son of a goddess, oe 
avate his inhumanity and hard-heartedness with this, _ 
that his behaviour was not worthy the son of a goddess, nore 
Pe < _ becoming one whose father was an illustrious prince : And that 
he acted more as if he had been brought forth by hard unre- 
ee. rocks, and had sucked the dugs of tigers. But what 
s there: in the case of David parailel, or at 0 n like manner 
leading him to speak of himself as born in sin, in any such 
x ‘figurative sense! ‘He is not speaking himself nor any one 
_ speaking to him, of any excellent and divine father and mo- 
ps: ther, of whom he was born: Nor is there any appearance of 
__ his aggravating his sin, by its being unworthy of his high birth. 
-. _ There is nothing else visible in David’s case, to lead him to 
take notice of his being born in sin, but only his having such 
experience of the continuance and power of indwelling sin, 
_ after solong a time, and so many and great means to engage _ 
him to holiness : which shewed that sin was inbred, and in his 
; very nature. — i 
~~ _ Dr. 'T. often objects to these and other texts, brought by ; 
___.divines to prove original sin, that there is no mention made in | 
them of Adam, nor of his sin.. He cries out, Here is not ‘the 
least mention or intimation of Adam, or any ill effects of his sin 
upon us.— Here is not one word, nor the least hmt of Adam, or 
any consequences of his sin, &c. &c.* He says,t “If Job and - 
his friends had known and believed the doctrine of a corrupt 
nature, derived from Adam’s sin only, they ought in reason 
and truth to have given this as the true and only reason of the si 
Be 5 human imperfection and uncleanness they mention.” But 
oe oe these objections and exclamations are made no less imper- 
-_nently than frequently. It is no more a proof that corruption # 
; of nature did not come by Adam’s sin, because many times 
_ when it is mentioned, his sin is not expressly mentioned as the 
-_ eause of it; than that deaih did not come by Adam’s sin, as 
a Dr. T. says it did. For though death, as incident to mankind, 
is mentioned so often in the Old Testament, and by our 
Saviour in his discourses, yet Adam’s sin is not once expressly 
De ntaned: after the three first chapters of Genesis, any 
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where in all the Old Testament or the four Evangelists, as the 
occasion of it. 

What christian has there ever been, that believed the 
moral corruption of human nature, who ever doubted that it 
came in the way of which the apostle speaks, when he says, 
“ By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin hg 
Nor indeed have they any more reason to doubt of it, than to 
doubt of the whole history of our first parents, because Adam’s 
name is so rarely mentioned on any occasion in seripture, after 
that first account of him, and Eve’s never at all; and because 
we have no more any express mention of the particular man- 
ner in which mankind were first brought into being, either 
with respect to the creation of Adam or Eve. It is sufficient, 
that the abiding, most visible effects of these things remain 
in the view of mankind in all ages, and are often spoken of 
in scripture ; aud that the particular manner of their being in- 
troduced is once plainly set forth in the beginning of the 
Bible, in that history which gives us an account of the origin 
of all things. And doubtless it was expected by the great au- 
thor of the bible, that the account in the three first chapters 
of Genesis should be taken asa plain account of the introduc- 
tion of both natural and moral evil into the world. The histo- 
ry of Adam’s sin, with its circumstances, God’s threatening, 
the sentence pronounced upon him after his transgression and 
the immediate consequences, consisting in so vast an alteration 
in his state—and the state of the world, with respect to all his 
posterity—most directly and sufficiently lead us to understand 
the rise of calamity, sin and death, in this sinful, miserable 
world. 

It is fit we all should know, that it does not become us to 
tell the Most High, how often he shall particularly explain and 
give the reason of any doctrine which he teaches, in order to 
our believing what he says. If he has at all given us evidence 
that it is a doctrine agreeable to his mind, it becomes us to re- 
ceive it with full credit and submission ; and not sullenly to re- 
ject it, because our notions and humours are not suited in the 
manner, and number of times, of his particularly explaining it. 
How often is pardon of sins promised in the Old Testament to 
repenting and returning sinners?’ How many hundred times is 
God’s special favour there promised to the sincerely righteous, 
without any express mention of these benefits being through 
Christ? Would it therefore become us to say, that inasmuch 
as our dependence on Christ for these benefits is a doctrine, 
which, if true, is of such importance, God ought expressly to 
have mentioned Christ’s merits as the reason and ground of 
the benefits, if he knew they were the ground of them; and 
should have plainly declared it sooner, and more frequently, if 
ever he expected we should believe him when he did tell us of 
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fe CHAP. III. 
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Observations on various other Places of Scripture, principally o 

z ane New Testament, proving the Doctrine of Ohisina! Sie 
SECT. I. 


Observations on John iii. 6.in Connection with some other Pas- 
ag - sagesin the New Testament. 


Those words of Christ, giving a reason to Nicodemus, 
A why we must be born again, John ii. 6. That which is born of 
ss the flesh, is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is spirit, 
> have not without good reason been produced by divines, as 
a a proof of the doctrine of original sin: supposing that by 
oes & flesh here is meant the human nature in a debased and corru 


state. Yet Dr. T. (p. 144.) thus explains these words, “that 
ee which is born of the flesh is flesh; that which is born by na- 
¥ - tural descent and propagation, is a man consisting of body and 
soul, or the mere constitution and powers of a man in their 
natural state.’’ But the constant use of these terms, flesh and 
spirit, in other parts of the New Testament, when thus set 
in opposition, and the latter said to be produced by the spirit 
of God, as here—and when expressive of the same thing 
_ which Christ is here speaking of to Nicodemus, viz. the requi- 
site qualifications to salvation—will fully vindicate the sense 
of our divines. Thus in the 7th and 8th chapters of Romans, 
where these terms flesh and spirit, (ag and aveusa are abundant- 
ly repeated, and set in opposition, as here. So chap. vii. 14. 
— The law is (avevparnG~) spiritual, but | am (¢apxixG-) carnal, sold 
under sin. He cannot only mean, ‘I am a man consisting of 
body and soul, and having the powers of aman. Ver. 18. I 
know that in me, that is, in my Fesu, dwelleth no good thing. 
= He does not mean to condemn his frame, as consisting of body 
. Vor, u. : 57 Z 
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and soul; and to assert, that in his human constitution, with the 
powers of a man, dwells no good thing. And when he says in 
the la t verse of the chapter, with the min», Imyself serve the 
law of God, but with the riesn, the law of sin; he cannot mean; 
‘I myself serve the law of God; but with my innocent human 
constitution, as having the powers of a man, 1 serve the law of 
sin.’ And when he says in the next words, the beginning of 
the 8th chapter, there is no condemnation to them,—that walk 
not after the ruusn, but ufter the spirit; and ver. 4. The righte- 


ousness of the law is fulfilled in us, who walk not after the rigs 3 


he cannot mean, ‘there is no condemnation to them that walk 
not according to the powers of a man,’ &c. And when he says; 
(ver. 5. and 6.) They that are after the vrizsu, do mind the 
things of the vuusu: and to be catnally minded is death ; he does 
not intend, ‘they that are according to the human constitution, 
and the powers of a man, do mind the things of the human con- 
stitution and powers ; and to mind these is death.’ And when 
he says, ne 7.and 8.) The carnal (or fleshly) mind is enmity 
against God, and is not suiject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be: so that they that are in the rLesu, cannot please God ; 
he cannot mean, that to mind the things which are agreeable 
to ‘the powers and constitution of a man, who as our author 
says, is constituted or made right, is enmity against God; and 
that a mind which is agreeable to this right human constitution; 
as God hath made it, is not subject to the law of God, nor m- 
deed can be; and that they who are according to such a consti+ 
tution cannot please God.’ And when it it is said, (ver. 9.) Ye are 
notinthe flesh, but in the spirit, the apostle cannot mean, ‘ye arenot 
in the human nature, as constituted of body and soul, and with the 
powersof aman.” Itis most manifest, that by the flesh here the 
apostle means a nature that is corrupt, of an evil tendency, and 
directly opposite to the law and holy nature of God ; so that to 


walk according to it, and to have a mind so conformed, is to - 


be an utter enemy to God and his law; in a state of perfect 
inconsistence with subjection to God, and of being pleasing to 
him ; and in a sure and infallible tendency to death and utter 
destruction. And it is plain, that here by walking after, or 
according to the flesh, is meant the same thing as walking ac- 
cording to a corrupt and sinful nature ; and to walk according 
to the spirit, is to walk according to a holy and divine nature 
or principle; And to be carnally minded, is the same as being 
viciously and corruptly minded ; and to be spiritually minded, 
is to be of a virtuous and holy disposition. - ' 
When Christ says, John iii. 6. That which is born of the 
FLESH ts FLusu, he represents the flesh not merely as a quality : 
for it would be incongruous to speak of a quality as a thing born. 
Therefore man, as in his whole nature corrupt, is called flesh ; 
which is agreeable to other scripture representations, where 
he corrupt nature is called the old man, the body of sin, and 
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‘Secor af roofs from John iii. 6, &c, 451 ig 
the body of death. Agreeable to this are those re resentatiien: - 
in the th ‘and 8th cha ters of Romans. There, flesh is figura- 
tively represented as a person, according to the apostle’s 
manner. This is observed by Mr. Locxs, and after him by 
a Dr. T. who takes notice that the apostle, in the 6th and 7th 
of Romans, represents sin as a person; and that he figuratively 
P. distinguishes in himself two persons, speaking of flesh as his 
person. For I know that in me, that is in my rinsn, dwelleth 
no good thing. And it may be observed, that in the 8th chap- 
ter he still continues this representation, speaking of the flesh 
ss as a person. Accordingly, in the 6th and 7th verses, he speaks 
__ of the mind of the flesh, (pgonue. cugxE-,) and of the mind of the 
"spirit, (pgovnpa avevwar@,) as if the flesh and spirit were two- 
_ opposite persons, each having a mind contrary to that of the 
ot Dr. 'T. interprets this mind of the fiesk, and mind of 
the spirit, as though the flesh and the spirit were the different 
objects, about which the mind is conversant. But this is plain- 
ly beside the apostle’s meaning; who speaks of the flesh and 
spirit as the subjects in which the mind is; and in a sense the ‘ 
" agents, but not the objects about which it acts. We have the 
F same phrase again, ver. 27. He that searcheth the hearts, 


knoweth what is the MIND of THE sPIRIT, (pgovnuo. wvevyar G.) 
The mind of the spiritual nature in the saints is the same with 
the mind of the spirit of God himself, who imparts and ac- 
tuates that spiritual’ nature; and here the spirit is the subject 
and agent, but not the object. The same apostle, in a similar 
manner, uses the word, (vss,) mind. Col. ii, 18. Vainly puffed 
up by his FLESHY MIND, (10 rs voG@~ rns cagx@ avre,) by the mind — 
of his flesh. And this agent so often called flesh, represented 
by the apostle as altogether evil, without any good thing 
_--_—— dwelling in it, or belonging to it—yea perfectly contrary to 
; God and his law, and tending only to death and ruin; and di- 
rectly opposite to the spirit—is what Christ speaks of to Ni- 
codemus as born in the first birth, and furnishing a reason 
why there is a necessity of a new birth, in order to a better pro- 


| - duction. _ ae 

-—._ One ‘thing is particularly observable in that discourse of 

Be. < the apostle—in which he so often uses the term flesh, as oppo- : 
___ gite to spirit—that he expressly calls it sinful flesh, Rom. viii. 3. : 


It is manifest, that by sinful flesh he means the same thing with 
_ that flesh spoken of in all the context : And that when it is said, 
: Christ was made in the likeness of sinful flesh, the expression is 
__equipollent with those that speak of Christ as made sin, and 
. made a curse for us. é 

ee Flesh and spirit are opposed to one another in Gal. v. in 
the same manner as in the 8th of Romans. And there assu- 
redly, by flesh cannot be meant only the human nature of body 

and soul or the mere constitution and powers of @ man, as in its . 


Br But this is more strongly signified in the next words; 
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Beviral state, innocent and right. In the 16th ver. the Apostle 
says, Walk in the srrrrr, and ye shall not Susfl the lusts of the . 
Fiesn: the flesh is something of an evil inclination, desire, or se 


the rumsu lusteth against the spiny and the spiryr age 
eFrLesu; and these are contrary the one to the other. Whe 
could have been said mor inly, to shew that what the apostle 
means by flesh, is something very evil in its nature, and an . 
irreconcilable enemy to all goodness? And it may be observed a 
that in these words and those that follow, the apostle still ra 


figuratively represents the flesh as a person or agent, = 
acting, having lusts, and performing works... And ks of | 
the flesh, and fruits of the spirit, which are opps to each 


other, (from ver. 19, to’the end) are plainly meant the same as 
works of a sinful nature, and fruits of a holy renewed nature. 
“Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these: 
Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witch- 
craft, hatred, variance, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, &c.—But 
the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness,” &c. The apostle by fesh does not mean any th 2 
that is innocent and good in itself, whieh only needs to be re- 
strained and kept in proper bounds; but something altogether 
evil, which is to be destroyed. 1 Cor. v. 5. To deliver such an 
one to satan, for the DESTRUCTION OF THE FLESH. We must 
have no merey on it ; we cannot be too cruel to it; it must even i 
be crucified. Gal y. 24. They that are Christ’s have crvuctFreD ; 
the rLEsH with the affections and lusts. 
The apostle John—thesame apostle that writes the account 
of what Christ said to Nicodemus—by the spirit means the 


same thing as a new, divine, and holy nature, exerting itself in a 


principle of divine love, which is the sum of all christian holi- 
ness. 1 John iii. 23,24. “ And that we should love one another, 
as he gave us commandment; and he that keepeth his com- 
mandments dwelleth in him, and he in him: And hereby we 
know that he abideth in us, by the spirit that he hath given us. 
Chap. iv. 12, 13. If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, 
and his love is perfected in us: Hereby know we that we dwell — 
in him, because he hath given us of his spirit.” The spiritual 
principle in us being as it were a communication of the Spirit 
of God to us. ig 
And as by (avevue) spirit, is meant a holy nature, so by the 
epithet (*cvormG@-) spiritual, is meant the same as truly virtu- 
ous and holy, Gal. vi. 1. “ Ye that are spiritual, restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness.” The apostle refers to what he — 
had just said at the end of the foregoing chapter, where he had 
mentioned meekness as a fruit of the spirit. And so by carnal 
or fleshly, (¢aex@») is meant the same as sinful. Rom. vii. 14, 


a Proofs from John iii. 6. &c. 
<2 ee. ve * 
“The law is spiritual, (i. e. holy) but 1 am car vl, sold under 
Re 1 i ‘ ce ve, —. r . “ie a> bring . 

i And it is evident that by flesh, as he word is used in the 


’ New Testament, and opposed to spirit, when speaking of the _ 

E qualifications for eternal salvation, is meant—not only whatis 

‘ now vulgarly called the sins of the flesh, consisting in inordinate = 
a appetites of the body, and their indulgence; but—the whole 22 


body of sin, implying those lusts that are most subtle, and 
farthest from any relation to the body ; such as pride, malice, © ma 
envy, &c. When the works of the flesh are enumerated, Gal. b = 
~~ v. I9—21. they are vices of the latter kind chiefly that are =~ 
‘ mentioned ; idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings. So, pride of heart is 
the effect or operation of the flesh. Col, i. 18. Vainly puffed 
‘up by his fleshly mind: In the Greek, (as before observed) by = 
_ the mind of the flesh. So, pride, envying, strife, and division, - =e 
are spoken of as works of the flesh, 1 Cor. i. 3, 4. “For ye are 


rn 


yet carnal (¢agxixo, fleshly.) For whereas there is envying, and : 2 
strife, and division, are ye not carnal, and walk as men? For a 
while one saith, lam of Paul, and another, | am of Apollos, are . 


ye not carnal?” Such kind of lusts do not depend on the body, . 
or external senses ; for the devil himself has them in the highest 
degree, who has not, nor ever had, any body or external senses 
to gratify. 
Here, if it should be inquired, how corruption or depravity 
“in general, or the nature of man as corrupt and sinful, came to Zz 
be called flesh ; and not only that corruption which consists in 
_ inordinate bodily appetites? I think what the apostle saysin 
the last cited place, Are ye not carnal, and walk as Men? =~ 
leads us to the true reason. It is because a corrupt and sinful 
nature is what properly belongs to mankind, or the race of 
Adam, as they are in themselves, and as they are by nature. 
The word flesh is often used in both the Old and the New Tes- 
tament to signify mankind in their present state. To enumer- 
ate all the places would be very tedious: I shall therefore only 
mention a fewin the New Testament. Matt. xxiv. 22. “ Ex- 
cept those days should be shortened, no flesh should be saved.” 
Luke iii. 6. “ All flesh shall see the salvation of God.” John 
xvii. 2. * Thou hast given him power over all flesh.* Man’s 
_nature, being left to itself, forsaken of the Spirit of God, as it 
was when man fell, and consequently forsaken of divine and— 
holy principles, of itself became exceeding corrupt, utterly de- 
praved and ruined: And so the word flesh, which signifies man,’ 
came to be used to signify man as he is in himself, in his natu- 
ral state, debased, corrupt, and ruined. On the other hand, the 
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. word spirit came to be.used to signify a divine and holy prin- 
Bu xi tas x * m 2 gy ae 
© © =" ¥ gee also Actsii, 17, Rom. iii. 20. 1 Corti. 29. Gal. ii. 16. 
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: use that is not ef man, but of ‘od, oar 
influence of his spirit. And thus to _ = 
be carnal, or fleshly, and to walk as mer 
And so in other parts of scripture t 
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“ . 
ee 
. os 
7A. - depraved, debased, sinful, ruined man, utterly unfit to enter 
 * into the kingdom of God, and incapable of the spiritual di- 
vine happiness of that kingdom. But that which is born in 
é 


the new birth, of the Spirit of God, is a spiritual punciploas 
holy and divine nature, meet for the heavenly kingdom. Iti 

-@ _ nosmall confirmation of this being the true meaning, that the 
words understood in this sense contain the proper and true rea- 
son, why a man must be born again, in order to enter into the 


. s be 

a, * kingdom of God; the reason given every where in other parts — 

of scripture for the necessity of a renovation, a change of mind, 

a new heart, &c. in order to salvation: To give a reason of — ~ 
* which to Nicodemus, is plainly Christ’s design in the words which y 


Wess have been insisted on. Before I proceed, I would. observe 
» one thing as a corollary from what has been said. “ 
Corol. If by flesh and spirit, when spoken of in the New 
‘Testament, and opposed to each other in discourses on. the 
necessary qualification for salvation, we are to understand 
*. _ what has been now supposed, it will not only follow, that men 
by nature are corrupt, but wholly corrupt, without any good 
thing. If by flesh is meant man’s nature, as he receives it in 
his first birth, then therein dwelleth no good thing ; as appears 
by Rom. vii. 18. _ It is wholly opposite to.God, and to subjec- 
tion to his law, as appears by Rom. viii. 7, 8. It is directly §— 
contrary to true holiness, and wholly opposes it, as appears by ’ 
Gal, v. 17. So long as men are in their natural state, they not — 
only have no good thing, but it is impossible they should have 
or do any good thing;-as appears by Rom. viii. 8. There is 
nothing in their nature,.as~they have it by the first birth, 
whence should arise any true subjection to God; as appears 
by Rom. viii. 7. If there were any thing truly good in the flesh, . 
or in man’s nature, or natural disposition, under a moral view, 
then it should only be amended ; but the seripture represents 


as though we were to be enemies to it, and were to seek no- 
: * 
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short of its entire destruction, as before observ 
where the apostle directs not to the amen 

man, but putting it off, and putting on the new man 
not to have the body of death made better, but to 


Pia 


be delivered 
- from it; and says, that if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature (which doubtless means the same as a man ie born,) rs 

. old things are (not amended but) passed away, and aun things 

: are become new. a . 

3 -_ But this will be further evident, if we p ticularly consi- 

_ der the apostle’s discourse in 1 Cor. the latter part of the se- 
cond chapter and the beginning of the third. There the 
apostle speaks of the natural man and the spiritual man: 
where natural and spiritual are opposed just in the same man- 

- ner, as ¢ and spiritual often are. In chap. ii. 14, 15. he 

e says, “the natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit of 

God: For they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know - 

them, bec they are spiritually discerned. But he that is 

spiritual ateeth all things.” And not only does the apostle 
fini scs natrual and spiritual, just as he elsewhere does 

_-earnal and spiritual, but his following discourse evidently 

- . shews that he means the very same distinction, the same two 

- distinct and opposite things. For immediately on his thus 
speaking of the difference betwen the natnral and the spiritual 
man he says, “And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as 
unto spiritual, but as unto carnal.” Referring manifestly to 
what he had been saying in the immediately preceding discourse, _~ : 

: about spiritual and natural men, and evidently using the word 

% carnal as synonymous with natural. By which it is put out of 

< all reasonable dispute, that the apostle by natural men means 

% ‘the same as men in that carnal, sinful state, that they are in by 

their frst birth ;—notwithstanding all the glosses and criticisms, » 

by which modern writers have endeavoured to palm upon us 
another sense of this phrase ; and so to deprive us of the clear 

- instruction the apostle gives in that 14th verse, concerning the 

sinful miserable state of man by nature. Dr. T. says, by 
LuyxG-, is meant the animal man, the man who maketh sense 
and appetite the law of his action. If he aims to limit the 
meaning of the word to external sense and bodily appetite, 
his meaning is certainly not the apostle’s. For the apostle in 
his sense includes the more spiritual vices of envy, strife, 

_ &c. as appears by the four first verses of the next chapter; 
where, as I have observed, he substitutes the word carnal in 
the place of juymG-. So the apostle Jude uses the word in like 
manner, opposing it to spiritual, or havmg the spirit, ver. 19. 

‘ “ These are they that separate themselves, sensual, (uy) not 

3 having the spirit.” The vices he had been just speaking of, 

were chiefly of the more spiritual kind. ver. 16. “These are — 

i> murmurers, complainers, walking after their own lusts ; and their 
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- mouth speaking great swelling words, having men’s pe 


, admiration, use of advantage.” The vices m enti are 
much of the same kind with those of the Corinthians, for 
which he calls them carnal; envy, strife, divisions, saying, I 


am of Paul, and I of Apollos; and ae 3 puffed up for one — 


gerne vother. We have the same word again, Jam, iii. 14, — 
me, a If ye have bitter ew and strife, not, and lie 
not against the truth: This wisdom descendeth not above 
but is earthly, s 1, (vx) and devilish ;” where als 
vices the apostle s aks of are of the more spiritual kind. — 


- So that on the whole, there is sufficient reason to under- — 
stand the apostle, when he speaks of the natural man, in 1 Cor. 


ii. 14, as megping man in his native corrupt state. i cae r 


words represent him as totally corrupt, wholly a str and 
enemy to true virtue or holiness, and things appertaining to it, 
which it appears are commonly intended in the New ‘Testa- 
ment by things spiritual, and are doubtless here meant by 
things of the spirit of God. These words also represent, that 
it is impossible man should be otherwise, while in his natural 
state. The expressions are very strong: The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the spirit of God, is not susceptible 
of things of that kind, neither can he know them, can have no 
true sense or relish of them, or notion of their real nature and 
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true excellency ; because they are spiritually discerned ; they ? 

are not discerned by means of any principle in nature, but a 
gether by a principie that is divine, something introduced by = 

the grace of God’s holy spirit, which is above allthat is natu- 

ral. ‘The words are in a considerable degree parallel with 

those of our Saviour, John xiv. 16, 17. “He shall give you the © 

spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth ¥ 


him not, neither knoweth him : But ye know him ; for he dwell- | 
eth with you, and shall be in you.” 


SECT. IL Sky 
Obsernasions GRE. ii 92294. | x 


If the scriptures represent all mankind as wicked in their 
first state, before they are made partakers of the benefits of _ 
Christ’s redemption, then they are wicked by nature: For 
doubtless men’s first state is their native state, or that in which 
they come into the world. But the scriptures do thus represent 
all mankind. 

Before I mention particular texts to this purpose, I would 
observe that it alters not the case as to the argument in hand, 
whether we suppose these texts speak directly of infants, or 
only of such as understand something of their duty and state. 
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u. Proofs from Rom. iii, 9, 2d. 457 


For if all mankind, as soon as ever they are capable of reflect, 
ing, and knowing their own moral state, find themselves wicked, 
- this proves that they are wicked by nature ; either born so, oy 
-born with an infallible disposition to be wicked as soon as pos- 
sible, if there be any difference between these; and either of 
_ them will prove men to be born exceedingly depraved. I have 
before proved, that a native propensity to sin certainly follows 

from many things said of mankind in the scripture; but 

what I intend now, is to prove by direct scripture-testimony, 


_ that ail mankind, in their first state, are really of a wicked 


character. 
. 'To this purpose, exceeding full, express, and abundant is 


_ that passage of the apostle, in Rom. ili. 9—24. which I shall set 
_ .down at large, distinguishing the universal terms which are 


here so often repeated, by~a distinct character. The apostle 


having in the first chapter (ver. 16, 17.) laid down his proposi- 


tion, that none can be saved in any other way than through the 
‘righteousness of God, by faith in Jesus Christ, he proceeds to 
_ prove this point, by shewing particularly that all are in them- 
selves wicked, and without any righteousness of their own. 


'. First, he insists on the wickedness of the Gentiles, in the first 


chapter; next, on the wickedness of the Jews, in the second 
chapter. And then, in this place, he comes to sum up the 
“matter, and draw the conclusion in the words following: 
What then, are we better than they? No, in no wise; for 
-we have before proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they are 
ALL under sin: As it is written, there is Nonx righteous, no, 


SZ. ‘NoT one; there is none that understandeth; there is nonr 


_ that seeketh after God; they are ani gone out of the way; 
a. 2 ; yi 
they are rocerHer become unprofitable; there is none that 
doeth good, no, Nor onze. Their throat is an open sepulchre ; 
with their tongues they have used deceit; the poison of asps 
is under their lips; whose mouth is full of cursing and bitter- 
ness; their feet are swift to shed blood ; destruction and misery 
are in their ways, and the way of peace they have not known; 
there is no fear of Ged before theireyes. Now we know, that 
whatsoever things the law saith, it sayeth to them that are 
under the. law, that every mouth may be stopped, and azz 
“THE worLD may become guilty before God. Therefore by 
the deeds of the law, there shall no rtxsn be justified in his 
sight; for by the law is the knowledge of sin. » But now the 
righteousness of God without the law, Is manifest, being wit- 
nessed by the law and the prophets; even the righteousness 
of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ, unto ann, and upon 
aux them that believe; for there is No pirFerENCE. For ay 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God. Being jus- 
tified freely by his grace, through the redergption which is in 
Jesus Christ.” : 
‘VOU, IF. 58 
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- Here the thing which I would prove, viz. that ménkind i . 
%,. their first state, before they are interested, in the a Pe oe 
Christ’s redemption, are universally wicked, is declared wi 
the utmost possible fulness and precision. So that if here 
matter be not set forth plainly, expressly, and fully, it mus 
because no words can do it, and it is not in the power } 
- guage, or any manner of terms and phrases, however contrived 
: and heaped up one upon another, d ‘terminately o signify any 
such thing. walk : F alts sates 
Dr. i to take off the force of the whole, would have us _ 
to understand, (p. 104—-107.) that these passages quoted from _ 
the Psalms, and other parts of the Old Testament, do not “- 
speak of all mankind, nor of all the Jews; but only of them of — 
whom they were true. He observes, there were many that were : 
innocent and righteous; though there werealso many, a strong. 
party, that were wicked, corrupt, &c. of whom these textswere 
to be understood. Concerning which I would observe the folk = 
lowing things : eo 
1. According to this, the universality of the terms in these 
places which the apostle cites from the Old Testament, to 
prove that all the world, both Jews and Gentiles, are under sin, -— 
is nothing to his purpose. ‘The apostle uses universal termsim = 
his proposition and in his conclusion, that aru are under a» d 
that every mourn is stopped, ALL THE WoRLD guilty——that by 
the deeds of the law no rLEsH can be justified. _ Rad he tee . 
out a number of universal sayings or clauses out of the Old 
Testament, to confirm this universality; as, There is none ~~ 
righteous ; no, not one: They are all gone out of the way; — 
there is none that understandeth, g-c. But yet the universal — 
terms found in them have no reference to any such universality, 
either in the collective or personal sense; no universality of 
the nations of the world, or of particular persons in those na- 
tions, or in any one nation in the world; “ But ly of those 
of whom they are true!” That is, there is none of them righte- 
ous, of whom it is true, that they are not righteous ; no, not’ — 
one; there is none that understandeth, of whom it is true, that — 
they understand not: they are all gone out of the way, of whom 
it is true, that they are gone out of the way, &c. Or these ex- 
pressions are to be understood concerning that strong party in 
{srael, in David’s and Solomon’s days, and in the prophets’ 
days; they are to be understood of them universally. And what 
is that to the apostle’s purpose? How does such an universality 
of wickedness—that all were wicked in Israel, who were wicked ; 
or, that there was a particular evil party, all of which were 
wicked—confirm that universality which the apostle would : 
prove, viz. That all Jews and Gentiles, and the whole world, 
were wicked, and every mouth stopped, and that no flesh could 
be justified by their own righteousness. 
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‘Sxcrn. — Proof from Rom, iii,9—24, Brass aad 
_ Here nothing can be said to abate the nonsense, but this, 
that the apostle would convince the Jews that they were 
eee of being wicked, as well as other nations ; and to prove 


ae he 1 entions some texts which shew that there was a wicked 
party in Israel a thousand years ago. And as to the uni- 


accidental, they happened to be in some texts which speak of 
ee an evil party in Israel, and the apostle cites them as they are, 
.- not because they are any more to his purpose for the universal 
terms which happen to be in them. But let the reader look 
on the words of the apostle, and observe the violence of such 


» > asupposition. Particularly let the words of the 9th and 10th 
oe 4. verses, and their connection, be observed.—All are under sin: 
P As it is written, there is none righteous: no, not one. How 


plain is it, that the apostle cites that latter universal clause out 

of the 14th Psalm, to confirm the preceding universal words of 

‘ is own proposition? And yet it will follow from what Dr. T. 

supposes, that the universality of the terms in the last words, 

there is none righteous ; no, not one, hath no relation at all to 

_ . that universality he speaks of in the preceding clause, to which 

* they are joined, all are under sin: and is no more a confirma- 

tion of it, than if the words were thus, ‘There are some or 
there are many in Israel, that are not righteous.’ 

= 2. To suppose the apostle’s design in citing these pas- 

___ sages was only to prove to the Jews, that of old there was a 

considerable number of their nation that were wicked men, 

_ is to suppose him to have gone about to prove what none of the 

- Jews denied, or made the least doubt of; even the Pharisees, 

the most self-righteous sect of them, who went furthest in 

glorying in the distinction of their nation from other nations 

as a holy people, knew it, and owned it; they openly confess- 

ed that their forefathers killed the prophets, Mat. xxii. 29— 

31. And if the apostle’s design had been only to refresh their 

memories, to put them in mind of the ancient wickedness 

of their nation, to lead to reflection on themselves as guilty of 

the like wickedness, (as Stephen does, Acts vii.) what need 

had he to go so far about to prove this—gathering up many 

sentences here and there which prove, that their scriptures 

speak of some as wicked men—and then to prove that the 

wicked men spoken of must be Jews, by thisargument, that what 

things soever the law saith, it saith to them that are under the 

law, or that whatsoever the books of the Old Testament said, 

‘it must be understood of that people who had the Old Testa- 

ment? What need had the apostle of such an ambages as 

this, to prove to the Jews that there had been many of their 

nation in past ages, which were wicked men; when the Old 

Testament was full of passages that asserted this expressly, not 


’ 


i versal terms which happened to be in these texts, the apostle — 
~ had no respect to them; but his reciting them is as it were | 
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strong party of bad men in the time of David and Solomon, and __ 
the prophets. For Dr. T. supposes, the apostle’s aim is to_ 


_ prove the great corruption of both Jews and Gentiles when — 


Christ came into the world.* : cal ~~ 
In order the more fully to evade the clear and abundant 
testimonies to the doctrine of Original Sin, contained im this 


part of the holy scripture, our author says, the apostle is 
speaking of bodies of people, of Jews and Gentiles in a - 


tive sense, as two great bodies into which mankind are diyid- ~ ~ 


ed; speaking of them in their collective capacity, and not with 
respect to particular persons; that the apostle’s design is to 
prove, that neither of these two great bodies, in their ¢ 


« 
tive sense, can be justified by law, because both were ¢ c * 
and so that no more is implied, than that the generality of both — 


were wicked.{ On this I observe, - 
(1.) That this supposed sense disagrees extremely with 
the terms and language which the apostle here makes use of. 
For according to this, we must understand either. 5 oe 
First, That the apostle means no universality at all, but 
only the far greater part. But if the words which the apostle 
uses do not most fully and determinately signify an univer- 


Imight challenge any man to produce any one paragra 
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sality, no words ever used in the bible are sufficient to doit. 
inns . 


the scripture, from the beginning to the end, where there is 
such a repetition and accumulation of terms, so strongly ‘and 
emphatically and carefully, to express the most perfect and 
absolute universality; or any place to be compared to it, 
What instance is there in the scripture, or indeed in any other 
writing, when the meaning is only the much greater part, 
where this meaning is signified in such a manner, They are 
all,— They are all,—They are all,—together,—every one,—all 
the world ; joined to multiplied negative terms, to shew the 
universality to be without exception; saying, There is no 


eo. pee Key, § 307, 316. | Page 102, 104, 117, 119, 120. and note on Rom, 
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- here is none,—there “is none,—there is nones—there is 
four times over; besides the addition of No, not one,— 


no, not one,once and again !—Or, 


+ Secondly. If any universality at all be allowed, it is only 
of the collective bodies spoken of; and these collective bodies 


~ - but two, as Dr. T. reckons them, viz. the Jewish nation, and 


. 


the Gentile world ; supposing the apostle is here representing 
each of these parts of mankind as being wicked. But is this 
the way of men using language, when speaking of but two 
‘things, to express themselves in such universal terms, when 
they mean no more than that the thing affirmed is. predicated 
of both of them? Ifa man speaking of his two feet as both 
lame, should say, All my feet are lame—They are all lame—All 

: r are become weak— None of my feet are strong— None 


" be >. of them are sound—WNo, not one; would not he be thought to 


_ be lame in his understanding, as well as his feet? When the 
. apostle says, That every mouth may be stopped, must we sup- 


; ge _ pose, that he speaks only of these two great collective bodies, © 


figuratively ascribing to each of them a mouth, and means that 
- these two mouths are stopped! Besides, according to our au- 
__~ thor’s own interpretation, the universal terms used in these texts, 
cited from the Old Testament, have no respect to those two 
“great collective bodies, nor indeed to either of them; but to 
some in Israel, a particular disaffected party in that one nation, 
which was made up of wicked men. So that his interpretation 

is every way absurd and inconsistent. 
sa 3.) If the apostle is speaking only of the wickedness or 
ult of great collective bodies, then it will follow, that also 
e justification he here treats of, is no other than the justifica- 


or 
OU 


tion of such collective bodies. For they are the same of whom 


aed 


Sees 


he speaks as guilty and wicked, and who cannot be justified 


by the works of the law, by reason of their being wicked. 


Otherwise his argument is wholly disannulled. If the guilt 


he speaks of be only of collective bodies, then what he argues: 


from that guilt must be only, that collective bodies cannot be 
__ justified by the works of the law, having no respect to the 
justification of particular persons. And indeed this is Dr. T.’s 

- declared opinion. He supposes the apostle here, and in other 
parts of this epistle, is speaking of men’s justification con- 
sidered only as in their collective capacity.* But the con- 
trary is most manifest. The 26th and 28th verses of this 
third chapter, cannot, without the utmost violence, be under- 
stood otherwise than of the justification of particular persons. 
“That he might be just, and the justifier of hun that believeth 

~ in Jesus—Therefore we conclude that @ man is justified by 
faith, without the deeds of the law.”’ So chap. iv. 5. “ But to ham 


* See note on Rom. iii, 10-19, Chap. v. 11. and Chap, ix. 30, 31. 
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that wok not, but belie on him that justifieth the ungod-— 
ly, his faith is counted ghteousness.” And what the bad 
tle cites in the 6th, 7th and 8th verses from the book of P: i 


evidently shews, that he is speaking of the justification of | | 


edness of the man un soe i im) ene a 
out works, saying, Blessed are they whose iniqurties ai 
en, and = ik are covered.” David says these things 
the 32d Psalm, with a special respect to his o articular case 
there expressing the great distress he was in while under asense” 
of personal sin and guilt, and the great joy he had when God 
forgave him. » Rn Be 
And what can be plainer, than in the paragraph we have 
been upon, (Rom. iji. 20.) it is the justification of parti 
persons of which the apostle speaks. ‘ Therefore by the deeds. 
of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight.” He 


particular fea at wh as David also deseribe u sheaioce- 


refers to Psal. cxliii. 2. “Enter not into judgment with thy — 


servant ; for in thy sight shall no man living be justified.” Here 
the Psalmist is not speaking of the justification of a nation, ‘ 

a collective body, or of one of the two parts of the world, but 
of a particular man. And it is further manifest, that the apos- 
tle is here speaking of personal justification, inasmuch as this 

- place is evidently parallel with Gal. ii, 10, 11. “ For as many — 


as are of the works of the law, are under the curse: For itis 


written, Cursed is every one that continueth not in all t 
that are written in the book of the law to do them. But that 
no man is justified by the works of the law, is evident; for the 


o- 


* 
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just shall live by faith.” It is plain, that this place is parallel _ 


with that in the 3d of Romans, not only as the thing asserted is 
the same, and the argument by which it is proved—that all are 
guilty, and exposed to condemnation by the law.—But the 
same saying of the Old Testament is cited. (Gal. ii, 16.) 
Many other things demonstrate, that the apostle is speaking of 
os same justification in both places, which I omit for brevity’s 
sake. A fs 
And besides all these things, our author’s interpretation 
makes the apostle’s argument wholly void another way. The 
apostle is speaking of a certain subject which cannot be justifi- 
ed by the works of the law; and his argument is, that the 
same subject is guilty, and is condemned by the law. If he 
means that one subject, suppose a collective body or bodies, 
cannot be justified by the law, because another subject, ano- 
ther collective body, is condemned by the law, it is plain, the 
argument would be quite vain and impertinent. Yet thus the 
argument must stand according to Dr. T.’s interpretation. 
The collective bodies which he supposes are spoken of as 
wicked, and condemned by the law, considered as in their 
collective capacity, are those two, the Jewish nation, and the 
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’ heathen world. But the collective ae, which he supposes 
__ the apostle speaks of as justified without the deeds of the law, 
is neither of these, but the christian church, or body of be- 
fers; which is a new collective body, a new creature, and 

-a new man, (according to our author’s understanding of such 
phrases) which never had any existence before it was justified, 

and therefore never was wicked or condemned, unless it was 

with regard to the individuals of which it was constituted; 


. 


and it does not appear, according to our author’s scheme, that 
- _ these individuals had before been generally wicked For ac- 
_.  eording to him, there was a number both among the Jews and 
.. Gentiles, that were righteous before. And how does it ap- 


pear, but that the comparatively few Jews and Gentiles, of 

_ which this new-created collective body was constituted, were 
chiefly of the best of each? ‘ * 

_. So that in every view, this author’s way of explaining the 

, passage appears vain and absurd. And so clearly and fully has 

the apostle expressed himself, that it is doubtless impossible 

alae any other sense to put upon his words, than that 

~ which will imply that all mankind, even every individual of the 

: whole race, but their Redeemer himself, are in their first origi- 

=: nal state corrupt and wicked. 

' Before I leave this passage, (Rom. ii. 9—24.) it may be 
proper to observe, that it not only is a most clear and full 
testimony to the native depravity of mankind, but also plainly 

- declares that natural depravity to be total and exceeding 
_.. great. Itis the apostle’s manifest design in these citations 
Fagsithe Old Testament, to shew these three things.. 1m 
‘That all mankind are by nature corrupt. 2. That every one 

is altogether corrupt, and as it were depraved in every part. 

3. That they are in every part corrupt in an exceeding degree. 
With respect to the second of these, it is plain the apostle 
puts together those particular passages of the Old Testament, 
wherein most of those members of the body are mentioned, 
that are the soul’s chief instruments or organs of external 
action. The hands (implicitly) in those expressions, They are 
‘together become unprofitable. There is none that doeth good. 
The throat, tongue, lips, and mouth, the organs of speech, in 
those words; “ Their throat is an open sepulchre: With their 
tongues they have used deceit: The poison of asps is under 


their lips; whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness.”. 


The feet in those words, ver. 15. ‘‘ Their feet are swift to shed 

blood.” These things together signify, that man is as it were 

all over corrupt in every part. And not only is the total cor- 

ruption thus intimated by enumerating the several parts, but 

L <= also by denying all good ; any true understanding or spiritual 
: knowledge, any virtuous action, or so much as a truly virtuous 
desire, or seeking after God. “There is none that wnderstand- 


Seisvarra! in dentyat 
first state, ver. 18. 
eyes.” —The expressi 


ceeding depravity is scribed 
the scent of an open oaiicior 3 to th 
he poison of asps; to the ma th, cur. 
feet it is said, they are swy t to 
re o the whole man it is sai , destruction and m 
in their ways, The representation is very strong of 
these thin s, viz. That all mankind are oes 
holly and altogether corrupt; and also exér 
desperately corrupt. And it is plain, it is not acct 
we have here such a collection of such strong we so 
emphatically signifying these things ; but that they are chosen 
of the apostle on design, as being directly and fully to his. « 
purpose; which purpose appears. in all his discourse i pale. 
whole of this chapter, and indeed from the beginning ar 
epistle, i es “ae é 
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ibeeroditions on Rom. vy. 6—10. and Eph. “ii, 3. with the Cone 
text, and Rom. vii. ae . 


Pe 

Another passage of this apostle, which shews that all whe * 
are made partakers of the benefits of Christ’s redemption 
in their first state wicked, desperately wicked, is Rom. vy. 
6—l0. ‘ For when we were yet without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die; yet peradventure for a good man, 
even dare to die. But God commendeth his love to 
in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Mucl 
more then, being now justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
from wrath through him. For if while we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God through the death of his Son; much 
more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life. »__Here 
all for whom Christ died, and who are saved by him, are spoken 


of as being in their first state sinners, ungodly, enemies t God, 4 
exposed to divine wrath, and without strength, withou ility 

to help themselves, or deliver their souls from this miserable | 
state. 


Dr. 'T. says, the apostle here speaks a the Gentiles only a 
m their heathen state, in contradistinction to the Jews; and tes 
that not of particular persons among the heathen a Arentiess oF R 


le Seti. : ng 
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to the state they were in personally; but only of the Gen- 
tiles collectively taken, or of the mi ‘state of that great 
collective body, the heathen world: d that these appella- 


_ tions, sinners, ungodly, enemies, &c. were names by which the 
apostles in their writings were wont to signify and distinguish 
the heathen world im opposition to the Jews; and that in this 

sense these appeilations are to be taken in their epistles, and 
in this place in particular.* And it is observable, that this way 
of interpreting these phrases in the apostolic writings is be- 
come fashionable with many late writers; whereby they not 
only evade several clear testimonies of the doetrine of original 


: sin, but make void great part of the New Testament ; on which 
. account it deserves the more particular consideration. 

5 It is allowed to have been long common and customary 
among the Jews, especially the sect of the Pharisees, in their 


‘Sol pride and confidence in their privileges as the peculiar people 

of God, to exalt themselves exceedingly above other nations, 

and greatly to despise the Gentiles, calling item such 
names as sinners, enemies, dogs, &c. Themselves they ac- 
counted, in general (excepting the publicans, and the notori- 
ously profligate) as the friends, the special favourites and child- 
ren of God ; because they were the children of Abraham, were 
circumcised, and had the law of Moses as their peculiar pri- 
vilege, and as a wall of partition between them and the Gen- 
tiles. : 

But it is very remarkable, that a christian divine, who has 
studied the New Testament, and the epistle to the Romans in 
particular, so diligently as Dr. T. has done, should so strongly 
imagine that the apostles of Jesus Christ countenance and 
cherish these self-exalting, uncharitable dispositions and no- 
tions of the Jews which gave rise to such a custom, so far as 
to fall in with that custom, and adopt that language of their 
pride and contempt; and especially that the apostle Paul 
should do it. Itis a most unreasonable imagination on many 
accounts. ; 

1, The whole gospel dispensation is calculated entirely to, 
overthrow and abolish every thing to which this self-distin- 
guishing, self-exalting language of the Jews was owing.—y 
It was calculated wholly to exclude such boasting, and to 
destroy the pride and self-righteousness which were the causes 
of it. It was calculated to abolish the enmity, and break 
down the partition wall between Jews and Gentiles, and of 
twain to make one new man, so making peace: to destroy all 
dispositions i nations and particular persons to despise one 
another, or to say one to another, “ stand by thyself, come not 

a near to me; for I am holier than thou ;” and to establish the 
* Page 114120. Sce also Dr. T.’s Paraph. and notes on tite plage. 
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love, and universal 
2, Christ, when on earth, set himself; through the whole ‘ 


course of his ministry, to militate against this p aical spi-~ 
rit, practice, and language of the Jews, by which they showed 
so much contempt of the Gentiles, Publicans, and such as 
ere openly lewd and vicious, and thus exalted themselves 
above them; calling them sinners and enemies, and themselves 

and God’s children: not allowing the Gentile to a 
neighbour, &c. He condemned the Pharisees for not esteemi 
themselves sinners as well as the Publicans; trusting in them- = 
selves that they were righteous, and despising others. He 
militated against. these things in his own treatment of some 
Gentiles, Publicans, and others, whom they called sinners, and 
in what he said on those occasions.* — | 

He opposed these notions and manners of the Jews in his 
parables,} and in his instructions to his disciples how to treat 
the unbelieving Jews{; and in what he says to Nicodemus — 
about the necessity of a new birth, even for the Jews, as well 
as the unclean Gentiles with regard to their proselyteism, which 
some of the Jews looked upon as a new birth, And in opposi- 
tion to their notions of their being the children of God, be- 
cause the children of Abraham, but the Gentiles by nature sin- 
ners and children of wrath, he tells them that even they were 
children of the devil §. eo 

3. Though we should suppose the apostles not to have — 
been thoroughly brought off from such notions, manners, and 
language of the Jews, till after Christ’s ascension; yet after the 
pouring out of the spirit on the day of Pentecost, or at least 
after the calling of the Gentiles, begun in the conversion of 
Cornelius, they were fully instructed in this matter, and effectu- 
ally taught no longer to call the Gentiles unclean, as a note of 
distinction from the Jews, Acts x. 28. which was before any of 
the apostolic epistles were written. 


* Matth, viii, 5—13. Chap. ix. 9—13. Chap. xi. 19—24, Chap. xv. 21— 
28. Luke vii. 37. tothe end. Chap. xvii. 12—19. Chap. xix. i—10, John iv. 
9. &e. ver. 39, &c. Compare Luke x. 29, &e. 

t Matth. xxi, 28—32. Chap, xxii. 1—10. Luke xiv. 16—24. Compare 
Luke xiii. 28, 29, 30 

t Matt. x 14, 15. § John viii, 33,——44. 

{it may also be observed, that John the Baptist greatly contradicted the Jews’ 
opinion of themselves, as being a holy people and accepted of God, because they 
were the children of Abraham—and on that account better than the Heathen 
whom they ealled sinners, enemies, unclean, &c.—in baptizing the Jewsas a pol- 
luted people, and sinners,-as the Jews used to baptize pros@lytes from among the 
Heathen ; calling them to repentance as sinners, saying, “ Think not to say with- 
in yourselves, We have Abraham to our father; a I say unto you, that God is 
uble of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham ;” and teaching the Phar- 
isees, that instead of their being a holy generation, and children of God, as they 
called themselves, they-were a generation of vipers. « 
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4, Of all the apostles, none were more per instruct. 
ed in this matter than Paul, and nena abundant in instruct- 
ing others in it, as this great apostle of the Gentiles: None of 
_ the apostles had so much occasion to exert themselves against 
_ the forementioned notions and language of the Jews, in oppo- 
sition to Jewish teachers and judaizing Christians who strove 
to keep up the separation wall between Jews and Gentiles, and 
to exalt the former and set at nought the latter. ; 

5. This apostle, in his epistle to the Romans, above all his 
other writings, exerts himself in a most elaborate manner, and 
with his utmost skill and power, to bring the Jewish Christians 
off from every thing of this kind. He endeavours by all 
means that there might no longer be in them any remains 
of these old notions in which they had-been educated, of such 
‘a great distinction between Jews and Gentiles as were express- 
ed in the names they used to distinguish them by; the Jews, 
holy children of Abraham, friends and children of God; but 
.. the Gentiles, sinners, unclean, enemies, and the like. He makes 

it almost his whole business, from the beginning of the epistle, 
Rom. y. 6, ¢:c. to convince them that there was no ground for 
‘any such distinction, and to prove that in common, both Jews 
and Gentiles, all were desperately wicked, and none righteous, 
no notone. He tells them, chap. iii, 9. that the Jews were by 
_ho means better than the Gentiles; and (in what follows in 
that chapter) that there was no difference between Jews and 
Gentiles ; and represents all as without strength, or any sufh- 
' ciency of their own in the affair of justification and redemp- 
tion. And in the continuation of the same discourse, in the 
4th chapter, he teaches that all who were justified by Christ 
were in themselves ungodly ; and that being the children of 
Abraham was not peculiar to the Jews. In this 5th chap. still 
in continuation of the same discourse—on the same subject and 
argument of justification through Christ, and by faith in him— 
he speaks of Christ dying for the ungodly and sinners; and 
those who were without strength or sufficiency for their own 
salvation, as he had done all along before. But now, it seems, 
the apostle by sinners and ungodly, must not be understood ac- 
cording as he used these words before ; but must be supposed 
to mean only the Gentiles as distinguished from the Jews ; adop- 
ting the language of those self-righteous, self-exalting, disdain- 
ful Judaizing teachers, whom he was with all his might oppos- 
ing: countenancing the very same thing in them, which he had 
been from the beginning of the epistle discountenancing, and 
endeavouring to discourage, and utterly to abolish, with all his 
art and strength. . 
One reason why the Jews looked on themselves better than 
© the Gentiles, and called themselves holy, and the Gentiles 
sinners, was, that they had the law of Moses. They made 
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ee more aggravated m 


sinners in a higher degree, 
anner, and more effectually and dread- 


and was an occasion o 
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ly dead in sin*. = - : 
"It cannot be justly objected here, that thie ape id 
in fact use this language, and call the Gentiles sinners in | 


5 16. “We who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the 
entiles, knowing that a man is not justified by the works of 
law, but by faith in Jesus Christ.” It is true that the apostle 

here refers to this distinction, as what was usually made 

the self-righteous Jews, between themselves and the Gentil 


tradis nection to. the Jews, in what he said to Peter, Gal. ii.” 


2 


but not in such a manner as to adopt or favour it; but on es $ Re 


contrary, so as plainly to shew his disapprobation of it; q.. 

‘ Though we were born Jews, and by nature are of that people 
which are wont to make their boast of the law, expecting to 
be justified by it, and trust in themselves that they are ngh- 
teous, despising others, calling the Gentiles sinners, in dis- 
tinction from themselves; yet we being now instructed in the 
gospel of Christ, know better; we now know that a man is not 
justified by the works of the law; that we are all justified on- 
ly by faith in Christ, in whom there is no difference, no dis- 
tinction of Greek or Gentile, and Jew, but all are one in 
Christ Jesus.” And this is the very thing he there speaks of, 
which he blamed Peter for; that by his withdrawing and se- 
parating himself from the Gentiles, refusing to eat with them; 
&c. he had countenanced this self-exalting, self-distinguish- 
ing, separating spirit and custom of the Jews, whereby they 
treated the Gentiles as in a distinguishing manner sinners 
and unclean, and not fit to come near them who were a holy 
people. 

6. 'The very words of the apostle in this place shew plain- 
ly, that he uses the term sinners, not as signifying Gentiles, in 
Gpposition to Jews, but as denoting the morally evil, in opposi- 
tion to such as are righteous or good. This latter distinction 
between sinners and righteous is here expressed in plain 
terms. ‘‘Scarcely for a righteous man will one die; yet per- 
adventure for a good man some would even dare to die; but 
God commended his love towards us, in that while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.” By righteous men are doubt- 
less meant the same that are meant by such a phrase through- 
out this apostle’s writings, throughout the New Testament, 
and throughout the Bible. Will any one pretend, that by the 
righteous man, for whom men would scarcely die, and by the 
good man, for whom perhaps some might even dare to die, is 


“See Chan. vii. 4-15. agreeably to those words of Christ, John v, 45. 
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e e; and 3 
h himself, in — osing that in 
tion the apostle means Gentiles, as distinguished from the 
_ Jews. The apostle himself had been labouring abundantly 
—m the preceding part of the epistle, to prove that the Jews 
were simmers in Opposition to righteous ; that all had sinned, 
that all were under sin, and therefore could not be justified, 


. 
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could not be accepted as righteous, by their own nighteous- 
ness. . 3 
- 7, Another thing which makes it evident that the apostle, 
; _ when he speaks in this place of the sinners and enemies for 
q whom Christ died, does not mean only the Gentiles, is, that he 
p 


includes Aimself among them, saying, while we were sinners, 
and when we were enemies.  ~ 

Our author from time to time says, the apostle, though he 
‘speaks only of the Gentiles in their heathen state, yet puts him- 
self with them, because he was the apostle of the Gentiles, 
But this is very unreasonable. There isno more sense in it, 
than there would be in a father ranking himself among his 
_ children, when speaking to his children of the benefits they 
have by being begotten by himself; and saying, We chil- 
dren. Or in a physician ranking himself with his patients, 
when talking to them of their diseases and cure; saying, We 
sick folks. Paul being the apostle of the Gentiles to save 
them from their heathenism, is so far from being a reason for 
him to reckon himself among the heathen, that on the con- 
trary, it is the very thing that would render it in a pecu- 
_jiar manner unnatural and absurd for him so to do. Because, 
as the apostle of the Gentiles, he appears as their healer and 
deliverer from heathenism ; and therefore in that capacity, in 
a peculiar manner, appears in his distinction from the heathen, 
and in opposition to the state of heathenism. For it is by the 
most opposite qualities only, that he is fitted to be an apostle 
of the heathen, and recoverer from heathenism. — As the clear 
light of the sun is what makes it a proper restorative from 
darkness; and therefore, the sun being spoken of as such a 
remedy, none would suppose to be a good reason why it should 
be ranked’ among dark things. Besides, the apostle, in this 
epistle, expressly ranks himself with the Jews, when he speaks 
of them as distinguished from the Gentiles ; as in Chap. iii. 9. 
What then? are we better than they ? That is, are we Jews 

¥ better than the Genteles ? es : 
It cannot justly be alleged in opposition to this, that the 
apostle Peter puts himself with the heathen, 1 Pet. iv. 3. “ For 
____ the time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the will 
ed of the Gentiles; when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess 
af wine, revellings, banquetings, and abominable idolatries.” 
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one of the heath 
, made up of 
ho had been Jews, proselytes, and hi who were 
al heh bo he w ember. It 1s this 


pronoun us. He is speaking of the wickedness that the mem- 
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For ra apoatle Peter (who by the way was not an apostle of the — 


Gentiles) here does not speak of him 
but as one of the church of Christ in g 


* 


one body, of w 


society therefore, and not the Gentiles, that he refers to in the _ 


bers of this body or society had lived in before their conver-— ’ 
sion; not that every member had lived in all those vices here d 
mentioned, but some in one, others in another. Yery parallel ; 
is the passage with that of the apostle Paul to Titus, Chap. : 
ii. 3.“ For we ourselves also (i. e. we 0 christian ch ~ 


were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving di 
lusts and pleasures, (some, one lust and pleasure, others: 
other) living in malice, envy, hateful and hating one another, é 
&c. There is nothing in this but what is very natural. That 
the apostle speaking to the christian church, and of that . 
church, confessing its former sins, should speak of himself : 
as one of that society, and yet mention some sins that he per- a 
sonally had not been guilty of, and among others, heathenish 

idolatry, is quite a different thing from what it would have — 

been for the apostle, expressly distinguishing those of the chris- 

tians which had been heathen, from those which had been Jews, 

to have ranked himself with the former, though he was truly of 

the latter. . 

If a minister in some congregation in England, speaking : 
in a sermon of the sins of the nation, being himself of the na- 
tion, should say, ‘We have greatly corrupted ourselves, and 
provoked God by our deism, blasphemy, profane swearing, las- 
civiousness, venality,’ &c. speaking in the first person plural, 
though he himself never had been a deist, and perhaps none of 
his hearers, and they might also have been generally free from 
other sins he mentioned ; yet there would be nothing unnatu- 
ral in his thus expressing himself. But it would be quite a 
different thing, if one part of the British dominions, suppose 
eur king’s American dominions, had universally apostatized 
from christianity to deism, and had Jong been in such a state, 
and if one who had been born and brought up in England 
among christians, the country being universally christian, should 
be sent among them to shew them the folly and great evil of 
deism, and convert them to christianity; and this missionary, 
when making a distinction between English christians, and ; 
these deists, should rank himself the latter, and say, wn Ameri- - 
can deists, wE foolish blind infidels, &c. This indeed would be 
very unnatural and absurd. 

Another passage of the apostle, to the like purpose with 
that which we have been considering in the 5th of Romans, 
1s that in Eph. ii. 3.—“ And were by nature children of wrath, 


a 
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ins a pin testimony to, the doe. ‘ 
by those who used to be called 
cc ans all the pains and art used to torture | 
ert it. This doctrine is here ae only plainly and ful- 


ly taught, but abundantly so, if we the words with the 
context; where christians are once and again represented as 
oe) being, in their first state, dead in sin, and as quickened and 
raised up, from such a state of death, in a most marvellous dis- 
play of free rich grace and love, andgexceeding greatness of . 
. God’s power, &c. 
se With respect to those words (nusv rexve puss ogyns.) We were 
by nature children of wrath, Dr. T. says, (p. 112—114.) “ The 
_ apostle means no more by this, than truly or really children of 
“ — using a metaphorical expression, borrowed from the 
___ word that is used to signify a true and genuine child of a fami- 
» ly, in distinction from one that isa child only by adoption.” 
In which it is owned, that the proper sense of the phrase is, 
being a child by nature, in the same sense as a child by birth 
or natural generation: but only he supposes that here the 
word is used metaphorically. The instance he prc S as pa- 
_ rallel, to confirm his supposed metaphorical sense of the 
phrase as meaning only truly. really, or properly children of 
wrath, viz. the apostle Paul’s calling Timothy his own son in the 
faith, (yvntiov sexvov) is so far trom confirming his sense, that it 
. is rather directly against it. For doubtless the apostle uses the 
: word here (yvqsev) in its. original signification, meaning his 
begotten son ; yvntsG bei : the adjective from yovn, offspring, or 
the verb, yewaw, to beget ; is much as tosay, Timothy my begot- 
ten son in the faith, For as there are two ways of being begot- 
ten, one natural, and the other spiritual; the first generation, 
and regeneration; so the apostle expressly signifies which of 
these he means in this place, Timothy my begotten son IN THE 
FAITH, in the same manner as he says to the Corinthians, 1 Cor, 
iv. 15. “In Christ Jesus I have begotten you through the gose 
pel.’ To-say, the apostle uses the word, vcs, in Eph. i. 3, 
only as signifying real, true, and proper, is a most arbitrary in- 
terpretation, having nothing to warrant it in the whole bible. 
The word gves is no where used in this sense in the New Tes- 
tament.* 
Another thing which our author alleges to evade the force 
of this, is, that the word rendered nature sometimes signifies 
habit contracted by custom, or an acquired nature, But this is 
e not its proper meaning. And it is plain, the word in its com- 
mon use, in the New Testament, signifies what we properly 


* The following are all the other places, where the word is used, Rom. i. 26, 
and ii, 14. and ver. 27. and xi. 21. and ver, 24. thrice in that verse, 1 Cor. x14 
Gal. ii, 15. andiv. 8. Jam. iii. 7. twicein that verse, and 2 Pet. i, 4, 


- for a father to bow down or kneel to his own child or ee 


sense. | 
that the apostle does not mean custom, but nature in the proper 
sense. It is true, it was long custom which made having the 

head covered a token of subjection, and a feminine appear- 
ance; as it is custom that makes any outward action or word a 
sign or signification of any thing. But nat 
its proper sense, teaches, that it is a shame for | 
with the established sign of the female sex, a 
tions of inferiority, &c. As nature itself she 


ee 


or for men to bow to an idol, because bowing down is by cus- 
tom an established token or sign of subjection and submission. 
Such a sight therefore would be unnatural, shocking to a man’s 
very nat So nature would teach, that it is a shame for a 
woman to use such and such lascivious words or gestures, 
though it be a custom that establishes the unclean signification 
of those gestures and sounds. 
It is particularly unnatural and unreasonable to understand 
the phrase, (rexve gvos,) in this place, any otherwise than in 
the proper sense,on the following accounts. 1. It may be 
observed, that both the words rsxv« and gvsic, in their original 
signification, have reference to birth or generation. So the 
word gusis, from guw, which signifies to beget or bring forth 
young, or to bud forth, as a plant that brings forth young buds 
and branches. And so the word rsxvov comes from srw, which 
signifies to bring forth children.—2. As though the apostle took 
care by the word used here to signify what we are by birth, 
e changes the word he used before for children. In the pre- 


ceding verse he used voi, speaking of the children of disobe- 


dience ; but here tsxva, which is a word derived, as observed, 
from tara to bring forth a child, and more properly signifies a 


begotten or born child.—3. It is natural to suppose that the 


apostle here speaks in opposition to the pride of some, especi- 

ally the Jews, (for the church in Ephesus was mady up partly 

of Jews, as well as the church in Rome) who exalted themselves 

in the privileges they had by birth, because they were born the 
children of Abraham, and were Jews by nature, puoi Isdasor, i 
as the phrase is, Gal. i. 15. In opposition to this proud con- 

ceit, he teaches the Jews, that notwithstanding this they were 

by nature children of wrath, even as others, i. e. as well as the — 
Gentiles, which the Jews had been taught to look upon as 

smners, and out of favour with God by nature, and born chil. 


wen ‘ 
<< cation of these phrases; for in this sense they were by nature 
Pt fxs y much as by nature children of wrath ; 
ally, and properly in a state of salva- 
- . 

\ vith the context, the whole abun- 
by nature we are totally corrupt, without 
us. For if we allow the plain scope of the 
piace, witho empting to hide it by doing extreme violence 
to the apostle’s words, the design here is strongly t ablish 
this point ; That what christians have that is go them, or 
im their state, is w no part of it naturally in thems 

_ themselves, but is wholly from divine grace, all the gift of G 
and his workmanship, the efiect of his power, his free and won- 
s derful love. None of our good works are primarily from ourselves, 
* but with respect to them all, we are God’s workmanship, created 
unto good works, as it were out of nothing, Notso much as faith 
_ itself, the first principle of good works in christians, is of them- 
selves, but thatis the giftof God. Therefore the apostle compares 
ne work of God in forming christians to true virtue and holiness, 
ot only to anew creation, but a resurrection, or raising from the 
- Foal. ver. 1. “ You hath he quickened, who were deadin trespass- 
7 esandsins.” And again, ver. 5. “Even when we were deadinsins, 
‘hath quickened us together with Christ.” In speaking of Chris. 
tians being quickened with Christ, the apostle has reference to 
what he had said before, in the latter part of the foregoing chap. 
of God manifesting the exceeding greatness of his power towards 
Christian convertsin their conversion, agreeable to the operation 
of his mighty power when he raised Christ from the dead. So 
that it is plain by every thing in this discourse, the apostle 
would signify, that by nature we have no goodness ; but are as 
' destitute of it as a dead corpse is of life. And that all good- 
ness, all good works, and faith the principle of all, are perfect- 
ly the gift of God’s grace, and the work of his great, almighty, 
4 and exceeding excellent power. I think, there can be need of 
nothing but reading the chapter and minding what is read, to 
convince all who have common understanding of this; what- 
ever any of the most subtle critics have done, or ever cam. do, 
E FOla. i : 60 if 
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to twist, rack, perplex, and pervert the 
used. ile: Ks 
_ Dr. T. here again insists, that the a 
the gentiles in their heathen state, when he speaks of those 
that were dead in sin, and by nature cha of wrath; and 
that pouigh he seems to include himself among those, Saylg, 
we were by nature ¢ ildren of wrath, we were dead in sins; _ 
yet he only puts himself among them beeause he was the apos- _ 
tle of the Gentiles. The gross absurdity of this may appear — 
from what was said before. But besides the things which have 
been already observed, there are some things which makeit pe- 
culiarly unreasonable to understand itso here. Itis true, the 
greater part of the church of Ephesus had beenheathens,and 
therefore the apostle often has reference to their heathen state, . 
in this epistle. But the words in this chap, ii. 3. plainly shew, 
that he means himself and other Jews in distinction from 
Gentiles ; for the distinction is fully expressed. After he had 
told the Ephesians, who had been generally heathen, that they 
had been dead in sin, and had walked according to the course 
of this world, &c. (ver. 1 and 2,) he makes a distinction, and 
says, ‘ among whom we also had our conversation,” &e. “and 
were by nature children of wrath, even as others.” _—_ Here first 
he changes. the person; whereas before he had spoken in the 
second person, “‘ ye were dead—ye in time past walked,” &c. 
now he changes style, and uses the first person in a most ma- - 
nifest distinction, among whom we auso, that is, we Jews, as 
well as ye Gentiles : not only changing the person, but adding 
a particle of distinction also ; which would be nonsense, if he 
meant the same without distinction. And besides all this, 
more fully to express the distinction the apostle further adds a 
pronoun of distinction ; “we also, even as others,’ or we as 
well as others: Most evidently having respect to the notion 
so generally entertained by the Jews, of their being much bet- 
- ter than the Gentiles, in being Jews by nature, children of 
- Abraham, and children of God; when they supposed the 
Gentiles to be utterly cast off, as born aliens, and by nature 
children of wrath: In opposition to this, the apostle says, 
‘We Jews, after all our glorying in our distinction, were by na- 
ture children of wrath, as well as the rest of the world. ~ And 
a yet further evidence that the apostle here means to include 
the Jews, and even himself, is the universal term he uses, 
Among whom also we ata, had our conversation, &c. Though 
wickedness was supposed by the Jews to be the course of this 
world, as to the generality of mankind, yet they supposed 
themselves an exempt people, at least the Pharisees, and the 
devout observers of the law of Moses and traditions of the el- 
ders; whatever might be thought of publicans and harlots. 
But in opposition to this, the apostle asserts that they all were 


tle speaks only of 


asl ae of the same chap- 
ter, where he speaks of the gentile state expressly? Remem- 


ber that vx being in time past Gentiles in the flesh: Why does 
he here make a distinction between the Gentiles and himself? 
___Why did he not say, Let us remember, that we being in time 


past Gentiles? And why doesthe same apostle, even universally, 


make the same distinetion, speaking either in the second or 
____ third person, and never in the first, where he expressly speaks 
of the gentilism of those to whom he wrote, or of whom he 
____ speaks, with reference to their distinction from the Jews? So 
every where in this same epistle; as in chap. i. 12, 13. where 

_ the distinction is made just in the same manner as here, by the 
Ze ne the person, and by the distinguishing particle also: 
That we should be to the praise of his glory who first trusted in 


Christ, (the first believers in Christ being of the Jews, before. 


the Gentiles were called) ix whom ver auso trusted, after that 
e heard the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation. And 
~-in all the following part of this second chapter, as ver. 11, 17, 
19, and 22. in which last verse the same distinguishing particle 
again is used; In whom ver auso are builded together for an 
+ habitation of God through the spirit.* 

Though | am far from thinking our author’s exposition of 
the viith chap. of Romans to be in any wise agreeable to the 
true sense of the apostle, yet it is needless here to stand par- 
ticularly to examine it; because the doctrine of original sin 
may be argued not the less strongly, though we should allow 
the thing. wherein he mainly diff te i 

is interpretation, viz. a a 
ag rink, or to represent the state of a true Christian, but as 
representing the state of the Jews under the law. For even 
on this supposition, the drift of the place will prove, that every 
one who is under the law, and with equal reason every one of 
mankind, 2s carnal, sold under sm, in his first state, and till de- 
livered by Christ.. For it is.plain, thatthe apostle’s design is to 


+ 


shew the insufficiency of the law to give life to any one whatso- _ 


ever. This appears by what he says when he comes to draw 
his conclusion, in the continuation of this discourse; chap. viii. 
3+ For what the law could not do in that it was weak through 


chap. iii. 6. and iv. 17. And not only in this 
epistle, but constantly in other epistles ; as Rom. 1. 12, 13, chap. ¥1. Aol a: 3, 
19, 20,21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 30, 31. chap. xv. 15, 16, 1 oe rt al. iv. 8. 
Col. i. 27. chap. ii. 13. 1 Thess. i. 5,6, 9. chap. 1 13,14) 1 5, 1 7 oe 

{ Dr. T. himself reckons this a part of the same discourse or paregiep ; 
the division he makes of the epistle, in his paraphrase, and notes upon t - 


* See also the following chapters, 
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the flesh: God sending his own son, &c. Our author supp 
what is here spoken of, viz. “ that the law cannot give life be- 
cause it is weak through the flesh,” is true with respect 0 ea “ 1 
one of mankind*, And when the apostle gives this reason, in th ~~ 
it is weak through the flesh, it is plain that by the flesh, which | 
_ here he opposes to the spirit, he means the same thing | ay 

in the preceding part of the same discourse, in the foreg: -_. 
chapter, he had called by the name flesh, ver. 5, 14, 18. a ~ 

the law of the members, ver. 23. and the body of death, ver. 24. ss 
This is what, through this chapter, he insists on as the grand a 
hindrance why the lew could not give life; just as he.does in 

his conclusion, chap. viii. 3. Which, in his last place is given = 
as a reason why the law cannot give life to any of mankind. 

And it being the same reason of the same thing, spoken of in 

the same discourse, in the former part of it—this last place be- 

ing the conclusion, of which that former part is the premises— 
and inasmuch as the reason there given is being in the flesh, 
and being carnal, sold under sin: Therefore, taking the whole 
of the apostle’s discourse, this is justly understood to be a rea- 
son why the law cannot give life to any of mankind; and con- 
sequently, that a// mankind are in the flesh and are carnal, sold 
under sin, and so remain till delivered by Christ: And conse- 
quently, all mankind in their first original state are very sinful ; 
which was the thing to be proved. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Containing Observations on Rom. v.12. to the End, 
SECT. I. 

Remarks on Dr. Ts way of explaining this Text. 


The following things are worthy of noti i 
author's exposition of ‘fis ermrichhie See. os 

. He greatly insists, that by death in this plac is 
meant, than that death which es all die, ree this vii life 
is extinguished and the body returns to the dust. That no 
more 1s meant in the 12, 14, 15, and 17th verses (P. 27.) he de- 
clares as evidently, clearly, and mfallibly so, because the apos- 
tle is still discoursing on the same subject ; plainly implyin 
that infallibly the apostle means no more by death, Gepestont 
this paragraph on the subject. But as infallible as this is, if we 


* See note on Rom. v. 26. 
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believe what Dr. T. says elsewhere, it must needs be otherwise : 
for, (p. 120. S.) speaking of those words in Rom. vi. 23. The 
wages of sis peatu, but the gift of God is prarNnaL ur, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, he says, “ Death in this place 
is widely different from the death we now die; as it stands there 
_ opposed to eternal life, which is the gift of God through Jesus 
Christ, it manifestly signifies eternal death, the second death, or 
that death which they shall hereafter die, who live after the flesh.” 
But the death, (in the conclusion of the paragraph we are upon) 
that comes by Adam and the life that comes by Christ, (in the last 
verse of the chapter,) is opposed to eternal life just in the same 
manner as in the last verse of the next chapter: “That as sin 
has reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through righte- 
ousness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.” So that 
by our author’s own argument, death in this place also, is man- 
westly widely different from the death we now die, as it stands 
ere see to eternal life through Jesus Christ ; and signifies 
eternal death, the second death. And yet this is a part of the: 
same discourse, begun in the 12th verse; as reckoned by Dr. 
T. himself in his division of paragraphs, in his paraphrase and 
notes on the epistle. So that if we follow him, and admit 
his reasonings in the various parts of his book, here is manifest 
proof against infallible evidence! So that it is true, the apostle 
throughout this whole passage on the same subject, by death, 
evidently, clearly, and infailibly means no more than that death 
we now die, when-this life is extinguished ; and yet by death, 
in some part of this passage, is meant something widely different 
from the death we now die—manirust iy eternal death, the second 
death. 

But had our author been more consistent with himself, in | 
laying it down as certain and tnuballilslen thst lranpuise tm 
tle has a special respect to temporal death in the 14th verse 
“ Death reigned from Adam to Moses,” therefore he means no 
more in the several consequent parts of this passage, yet he is 
doubtless too confident and positive in this matter. This is 
no more evident, clear, and infallible, than that Christ meant 
by perishing—in Luke xiii. 5. when he says, “ i tell you, Nay, 
but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish”—no more 
than such a temporal death as came on those who died by the 
fall of the tower of Siloam, spoken of in the preceding words 
of the same speech; and no more infallible, than that by life, 
Christ means no more than this temporal life, in each part of 
that one sentence-—-Matth. x. 39. “ He that findeth his life shall 
lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find 1” —be- 
cause in the first part of each clause he has respect especially 
to temporal life :* 


g it I 26. “Tam the 
* There are many places parallel with these, as John xi, 25, 2 
resurrection, and the life : He that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
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truth of the case, with respect to what the 
_ here intends by the word death, is shar The whole of 
death which he, and the scripture every where, speaks of as 
the proper Wages and punishment of sin, including death 

temporal, spiritual, and eternal ; though in some parts of this 
discourse he has a more special respect to one part of thi 

whole, in others to another, as his argument jeads him ; ' 


out any mae variation than is quite common in the same dis- — 
course. — t life which those speaks of as the reward — 


of righteousness, is a whole containing several parts, viz. The 
life of the body, union of soul and body, and the most perfect 
sensibility, activity, and felicity of both, which is the chief thing. 
In like manner the death which the seripture speaks of as the 
punishment of sin, is a whole including the death of the body oa 
and the death of the soul, and the eternal, sensible, p 1. 
destruction and misery of both. It is this latter whole that the 
apostle speaks of by the name of death in this discourse, in 
Rom, y. though in some sentences he has a more special respect 
to one part, in others to another: And this, without soar 
the signification of the word. For having respect to 

things included in the extensive signification of the word, is 
not the same thing as using the word in several distinct signifi- 
cations. As for mstance, the appellative, man, or the proper 
name of any particular man is the name of a whole, including: 
the different parts of soul and body. And if any one in speak- 
ing of James or John, should say, he wasa wise man, and a 
beautiful man; in the former part of the sentence, respect 
would be had more especially to his soul, in the latter to his 
body, in the word man: But yet without any proper change of 
the signification of the name to distinct senses. In John xxi. 
7. it is said, Peter was naked, and in the following partof-the 


Damo PLULY sv 4d DAIUy f euer Was grieved, in the former propo- 
sition, respect is had especially to his body, in the latter to his 
soul: But yet here is no proper change of the meaning of the 
name, Peter. And as to the apostle’s use of the word death in 
_ the passage now under consideration, on the supposition that 
he in general means the whole of that death which is the wages 
_ of sin, there is nothing but what is perfectly natural in sup- 
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he live ; And whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall never die.” Here both 
the words, life and devth, are used with this variation; J am the resurrection and 
oe iif meaning spiritual and eternal life: He that believeth in me, though he were 
ge , wis respect to temporal death, yet shall he live, with respect to spiritual 
ue, and the restoration of the life of the body. And whosoever liveth-and believeth i 
me, shall never die, meaning a spiritual and eternal death. Soin John vi. 49 50. 
i faba a eat manna in the Wilderness, and ave dead, having respect chiefly to 
par Thereof a _ nig is the bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man may 
te ee yi og e. by the loss of spiritual life, and by eternal death. (See 
haven : Ry nd in the next verse, If any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever 

> eternal life. So ver. 54, See another like instance, John v. 24—29. j 
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3 _ posing that—in order to evince that death, the proper punish- 


- ment of sin, comes on all mankind in consequence of Adam’s 

~sin—he should take notice of that part of this punishment 
which is visible in this world, and which every body therefore 
sees does in fact come on all mankind. (as in ver. 14.) And is 
it not equally natural from thence to infer, that all m nkind 
are exposed to the whole of that death which is the proper 
punishment of sin, whereof temporal death is a part, and a 
visible image of the whole, and (unless changed by divine grace) 
an introduction to the principal, and infinitely the most dread- 
ful part ? 

If. Dr. T.’s explanation of this passage makes wholly in- 
significant those first words, By one man sin entered into the 
world, and leaves this proposition without any sense at all. 
The apostle had been largely and elaborately representing how 
the whole world was full of sin, both among Jews and Gentiles, 
and all exposed to death and condemnation. It is plain that 
in these words he would tell us how this came to pass, namely, 
that the sorrowful event came by one man, even'the first man. 
That the world was full of sin, and full of death, were two 

reat and notorious facts, deeply affecting the interests of 
mankind ; and they seemed very wonderful facts, drawing the 
attention of the more thinking part of mankind every where, 
who often asked this question, Whence comes evil, moral and 
natural evil? It is manifest the apostle here means to tell us, 
how these came into the world, and came to prevail in it as 
they do. But all that is meant, according to Dr. 'T.’s interpre- 
tation, is “ He begun transgression.”* As if all that the 


apostle meant was to tell us who happened to sin first ;_ 


not how such a malady came upon the world, or how any 
one in the world, besides Adam himself, came by such a dis- 
temper. The words of the apostle, By one man sin entered 
INTO THE woRLD, and death by sin, shew the design to be, 
to tell us how these evils came, as affecting the state of the 
world ; and not only as reaching one man in the world. 
If this were not plain enough in itself, the words immediately 
following demonstrate it ; “ And so death passed upon all men, 
for that all have sinned.” By sin being in the world, the apos- 
tle does not mean being in the world only in that one instance 
of Adam’s first transgression, but being abroad in the world, 
among the inhabitants of the earth, in a wide extent, and con- 
tinued series of wickedness; as is plain in the first’ words of 
the next verse. For until the law, sin was IN THE WORLD. 
And therefore when he gives us an account how it came to 
be in the world; or, which is the same thing, how it entered 
into the world, he does not mean only coming in one in- 
stance. ; i 
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If the case were as Dr. T. represents, that the sin of 
Adam, either in its pollution or punishment, reached none but 
himself, any more than the sin of any other man, it would be~ 
no more proper to say that by one man sin entered into the 
world, than if—were it inquired how mankind came into 
America, and there had anciently been a ship of the Phent- 
cians wrecked at sea, and a single man of the crew was driven 
on this continent, and here died as soon as he reached the _ 
shore—it should be said, By that one man mankind came into 
America. 

Besides, it is not true that by one man, or by Adam, sin 
entered into the world, in Dr. T.’s sense: For it was not he 
but Eve, that began transgression. By one man Dr. 'T. under- 
stands Adam as the figure of Christ. And it is plain that it 
was for is transgression, and not Eve’s, that the sentence of 
death was pronounced on mankind after the fall, Gen. iii, 19. 
It appears unreasonable to suppose the apostle means to include 
Eve when he speaks of Adam; for he lays great stress on it, 
that it was By ONE, repeating it several times. 

III. In like manner this author brings to nothing the sense 
of the causal particles, in such phrases as these, so often re- 
peated, “ Death by sim, ver. 12. If through the offence of one 
many be dead, ver. 15. By one that sinned—judgment was by 
one to condemnation, ver. 16. By one man’s offence, death 
reigned By one, ver. }7. By the offence of one, judgment came 
upon all, &c. ver. 18. By one man’s disobedience,” ver. 19. 
These causal particles, so variously repeated, unless we make 
mere nonsense of the discourse, signify some connection and 
dependence, by some sort of influence of that sin of one man, 
or some tendency to that effect which is so often said to come 
By it. But according to Dr. T. there can be no real depen- 
dence or influence in the case, of any sort whatsoever. There 
is no connection by any natural influence of that one act to 
make all mankind mortal. Our author does not pretend to 
account for this effect in any such manner, but in another most 
diverse, viz. A gracious act of God, laying mankind under af- 
fliction, toil, and death, from special favour and kindness. 
Nor can there be any dependence of this effect on that trans- 
gression of Adam, by any moral influence, as deserving such 
a consequence, or exposing to it on any moral account: For 
he supposes that mankind are not in this way exposed to the 
least degree of evil. Nor has this eflect any legal dependence 
on that sin, or any connection by virtue of any antecedent 
constitution which God had established with Adam: For he 
insists, that in that threatening, In the day thou eatest thou 
shalt die, there is not a word said of his posterity ; (p. 8.) And 
death on mankind according to him, cannot come by virtue 
of that legal constitution with Adam; because the sentence 


ar; (p. 113. S.) A anifest that » est 

nee SRRRNA PNT ZONBI ANY, kind of tendency of that sin 
effect ; because the effect comes only as a benefit, 

uit of mere favour: But sin has no tendency, either 
_ natural or moral, to benefits, and divine favours. And thus 
_ that sin of Adam could neither be the efficient cause, nor the 
procuring cause; neither the natural, moral, nor legal cause ; 
— nor an exciting and moving cause, any more than Adam’s eat- 
ing of any other tree of the garden. And the only real rela- 
| tion that the effect can have to that Sin, is a relation as to time, 
____-viz, that it is after it. And when the matter is closely examin- 
¥ a amounts to no more than this, that God 1s pleased, 
§ _ of his mere good will and pleasure, to bestow a greater fa- 
‘: 
» 


« 


mus than he did upon Adam in innocency, after that 


than in the sin of the king of Pegu, or the emperor 
IV. It is altogether inconsistent with the apostle’s scope, 
d the import of what he says, to suppose that the death of 
sh he here speaks as coming on mankind by Adam’s sin, 
vomes not as a punishment, but only as a favour, It quite makes 
id the opposition in which the apostle sets the consequences 
of Adam’s sin, and the consequences of the grace and righte- 
ousness of Christ. They are set in opposition to each other, 
as opposite effects, arising from opposite causes, throughout 
the paragraph: One, as the just consequence of an offence; the 
other, a free gift, ver. 15—18. Whereas, according to this 
scheme, there is no such opposition in the case ; both are bene- 
fits, and both are free gifts. A very wholesome medicine to 
save from perishing, ordered by a kind father, ora shield to 
preserve from _ap enemy, bestowed by a friend, is as much a 
free gift as pleasant food. The death that comes by Adam, is 
set in opposition to the life and happiness that comes by Christ, 
as being the fruit of sin, and judgment for sin: when the latter 


is the fruit of divine grace, ver. 15, 17, 20,21. Whereas, accord- 
ing to our author, both came by grace. Death comes on man- 


ind by the free kindness and love of God, much more truly 
“and properly than by Adam’s sim. Dr. T. speaks of it as 
coming by occasion of Adam’s sin: But, as I have observed, 
it is an occasion without any influence. Yet the proper cause 
is God’s grace. So that the true cause is wholly good. Which, 
by the way, is directly repugnant to the apostle’s dectrine in 
Rom. vii. 13. “ Was then that which is good, made death unto 
me? God forbid. But sin, that it might appear sin, working 
death in me by that which is good.” Where the apostle ut- 
_terly rejects any such suggestion, as though that which is good 
were the proper cause of death ; sng significs that sin is the 
VOL, Il. : 


ating the forbidden fruit ; which sin we are no more. 
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proper cause, and that which is good, only the occasior 
ccording to this author, the reverse is true: ‘That which 
in the highest sense, even the love of God, anda divine 
constitution, is the proper cause of death, and sin only 
sion. 7 ARs « ileum at<* 
But to return, it is plain that death by Adam, 
happiness by Christ, are here set in opposition ; the latte 
spoken of as good, the other as evil ; one as the effect of righ 
ousness, the other of an offence; one of the fruit of obedie 
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the other of disobedience ; one as the fruit of God’s favour, in 
consequence of what was pleasing and acceptable to him, but 
the other the fruit of his displeasure, in consequence of what _ 
was displeasing and hateful to him; the latter coming by ju 
fication, the former by the condemnation of the subjec 
according to the scheme of our author, there can be no 
sition in any of these respects: The death here spo 
neither comes as an evil, nor from an evil cause, neith 
efficient cause, or procuring cause, nor at all as any 
of God’s displeasure to the subject, but as properly 
of his favour, no less than that which is spoken of as 
by Christ; yea, as much as an act of sustrrreaTio Ap 
subject ; as he understands and explains the word justification ; _ 
for both are by a grant of favour, and are instances of mercy 
and goodness. And he abundantly insists upon it, that “ any 
grant of favour, any instance of mercy and goodness, whereby 
God delivers and exempts from any kind of danger, suffering, 
or calamity, or confers any favour, blessing, or privilege, 
is called justification in the scripture-sense and use of the 
word.”’* 

Moreover our author makes void the grand and funda- 
mental opposition—to illustrate which is the chief scope of 
this whole passage—between the jirst-and second Adam; in 
the death that comes by one, and the life and happiness by the 
other. For, according to his doctrine, both come by Christ the 
second Adam; both by his grace, righteousness, and obe- 
dience: The death to which God sentenced mankind (Gen. 
ii. 19.) being a great deal more properly and truly by Christ, 
than by Adam. For, according to him, that sentence was not 
pronounced on the basis of the covenant with Adam ; because 
that was abrogated, and entirely set aside, as he largely in- 
sists for many pages together, (p. 113—120. 8S.) “This cove- 
nant with Adam was disannulled immediately after Adam sin- 
ned. [ven before God passed sentence upon Adam, grace 
was introduced.” “’The death that mankind are the subjects 
of now, stands under the covenant of grace.”—In the counsel 
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_* Key. § 374, where it is to be observed, that he himself puts the word any in 
capital letters. The same thing in substance is often asserted elsewhere. And 
this indeed is his main point in what he calls the true gospel-scheme. 
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and appointment of God, it stood in this very light, even before 


,; eer, 2. of death was pronounced upon Adam: and con. . 
uently, death is no proper and legal- punishment of sin.” 


And he often insists, that it comes only as a favour and benefit ; 
and standing, as he says, under the covenant of grace, which 
is by Christ, therefore is truly one of the benefits of the new 
covenant, which comes by Christ, the second Adam. For he 
himself is decided, to use his own words.* “That all the grace 
of the gospel is dispensed to us, rn, By, or THROUVeH the son of 
God.” ‘ Nothing is clearer (says het) from the whole current 
of scripture, than that all the mercy and love of God, and all 


' the blessings of the gospel, from first. to last, are in, By, and 


rHrouen Christ, and particularly by his blood, by the redemp- 
that isin him. ‘This can bear no dispute among Chris- 
What then becomes of all this discourse of the apos- 
ut the great difference and opposition between Adam 
as death is by one, and eternal life and happiness 

the r? This grand distinction between the two Adams, 
it seems, and the other instances of opposition and difference 
here insisted on—as between the effects of sin and righteous- 


ness, the consequences of obedience and disobedience, of the 
offence and the free gift, judgment and grace, condemnation 


and justification—all come to nothing. And this whole dis- 
course of the apostle, wherein he seems to labour much, as if 
it were to set forth some very grand and most important dis- 
tinction and opposition in the state of things, as derived from 
the two great heads of mankind, proves nothing but a multi- 
tude of words without meaning, or rather a heap of inconsis- 
tencies. 
~  V. Our author’s own doctrine entirely makes void what he 
supposes to be the apostle’s argument in the 13th and 14th ver- 
ses, in these words; “ For until the law, sin was in the world: 
but sin is not imputed where there is no law. Nevertheless 
death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that had 
not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression.” 
What he supposes the apostle would prove here, is, that the 
mortality of mankind comes only by Adam’s sin, and not by 
men’s personal sins, because there was no law threatening death 
to Adam’s posterity for personal sins, before the law of Moses ; 
but death, or the mortality of Adam’s posterity, took place 
many ages before the law was given; therefore death could 
not be by any law threatening death for personal sins, and con- 
sequently could be by nothing but Adam’s sinf. On this I 


would observe, 
1, That which he supposes the apostle to take for a truth 


* Key, chap. viil. title, p. 44. } Key, § 145. 
tPage 40, 41, 42, 57. and often elsewhere. 
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in this argument, viz, That there was no law of God in being, 
by which men were exposed to death for personal sin, 
the time from Adam to Moses, is neither true, nor agreeable to” 
this apostle’s own doctrine. ™ 
First, The assertion is not true. For the law of nature, : 
written in men’s hearts, was then in being, and was a law by © 4 
which men were exposed to death for personal sin. ‘That there 
was a divine establishment, fixing the death and destruction of 
the sinner as the consequence of personal sin, which was well 
known before the giving of the law by Moses, is plain by many 
passages in the book of Job, as fully and clearly implying a 
connection between such sin and such a punishment, as any 
passage in the law of Moses: Such as that in Job xxiv. 19. ~ | 
“Drought and heat consume the snow-waters; so doth the 
grave them that have sinned.” (Compare ver. 20 and P 
Also chap. xxxvi. 6.‘ He preserveth not the life of the wick- 
ed. Chap. xxi. 29—-32. Have ye not asked them that go by 
the way? and doye not know their tokens? That the wicked 
is reserved to the day of destruction; they shall be brought 
forth to the day of wrath. Ver. 32. He shall be brought to 
the grave.*” . 
Secondly, To suppose that there is no law in being by 
which men are exposed to death for personal sins, when a re- 
vealed law of God is not in being, ts contrary to our apostle’s 
own doctrine in this epistle. Rom. i. 12,14,15. For asm 
as have sinned without law, (i. e. the revealed law) shall perish 
without law. But how they can be exposed to die and perish, 
who have not the law of Moses, nor any revealed law, the 
apostle shews us in the 14th and 15th verses; viz. In that they 
have the law of nature, by which they fall under sentence to 
this punishment. ‘“ For when the Gentiles, which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these having 
not the law, are a law to themselves; which shew the work of 
the law written in their hearts ; their conscience also bearing 
witness.”” ‘Their conscience not only bore witness to the duty 
prescribed by this law, but also to the punishment before spoken 
of, as that which they who sinned without law were liable 
to suffer, viz. that they should perish, In which the apostle is 
yet more express, chap. 1. 32. speaking more especially of the 
heathen, “ Who knowing the judgment of God, that they 
which commit such things are worthy of death.” Dr. T. often 
calls the law the rule of right ; and this rule of right sentenced 
those sinners to death who who were not under the law of 
Moses, according to this author’s own paraphrase of this verse, 


* See also Job iv. 7, 8, 9. Chap. xv. 17—35, Chap. xviii. 5—21. xix. 29. and 
xx, 4—8. and ver, 23—29, Chap. xxi. 16.—18. 20—26. xxii. 13—20. and xxvii. 


11. to the end. Chap. xxxi. 3, 23. xxxili. 18, 22, 23, 24, 28, 30. xxxiv. 11. 21— 
26. XxxXvil. 12,18, 19, 20. and xxxviii. 13. 
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in these words, The heathen were not ignorant of the rule of 
right, which God has implanted in the human nature; and 
which shews that they which commit such crimes are deserv- 
ing of death.” And he himself supposes Abraham, who lived 
between Adam and Moses, to be under law, by which he would 
have been exposed to punishment without hope, were it not for 
the promise of grace.—(Paraph. on Rom. iv, 15.) 

So that in our author’s way of explaining the passage be- 
fore us, the grand argument which the apostle insists upon here 
to prove his main point, viz. that death does not come by men’s 
personal sins, but by Adam’s sin, because it came before the 
law was given that threatened death for personal sin ; I say, 
this argument which Dr. 'T. supposes so clear and strong,* is 
brought to nothing more than a mere shadow without sub- 
Sages the very foundation of the argument having no -truth. 

lo say there was no such law actually expressed in any stand- 
ing revelation, would be mere trifling. For it no more appears, 
that God would not bring temporal death for personal sins 
without a standing revealed law threatening it, than that he 
would not bring eternal death before there was a revealed law 
threatening that: Which yet wicked men that lived in Noah’s 
time were exposed to, as appears by 1 Pet. ii. 19, 20. and 
which Dr T. supposes all mankind are exposed to by their 
personal sins; and he himself says,/ “Sin in its own unalter- 
able nature leads to death.” Yea, it might be argued with 
as much strength of reason, that God could bring on men no 
punishment at ail for any sin that was committed from Adam 
to Moses, because there was no standing revealed law then 
extant threatening any punishment. It may here be properly 
observed, that our author supposes the shortening of man’s 
days, and hastening of death, entered into the world by the sin 
of the Antediluvians, in the same sense as death and mortality 
entered into the world by Adam’s sin.{ But where was 
there any standing revealed law for that, though the event 
was so universal? If God might bring this on all mankind, on 
occasion of other men’s sins, for which they deserved nothing, 
without a revealed !aw, what could there be to hinder God 
bringing death on men for their personal sins, for which their 
own consciences tell them they deserve death without a re- 
vealed law ? 

2. If from Adam to Moses there had been no law in be- 
ing of any kind, revealed or natural, by which men could be 
properly exposed to temporal death for personal sin, yet the 
mention of Moses’s law would have been wholly impertinent, 
and of no signification in the argument, according to our au- 
thor. He supposes that what the apostle would prove is, 
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that temporal death comes by Adam; and not my law 
threatening such a punishment for personal sin ; because this _ 
death prevailed before the law of Moses was in being, w 
is the only law threatening death for personal sin. And yet 

he himself supposes, that the law of Moses, when it was in 
being, threatened no such death for personal sin. For b 

dantly asserts, that the death which the law of Mc t 

ed for personal sin, was eternal death, as has been already ie 
noted: And he says in express terms, that eternal death is of a_ 2 
nature widely different from the death we now die ;* as was also” ; 
observed before. +1 


_ How impertinently therefore does Dr. T. make an i - 
ed writer argue, when, according to him, the apostle woule i 
prove, that this kind of death did not come by jaw 7 “ 


threatening this kind of death, because it came before the 
istence of a law threatening another kind of death, of a nat 
widely different ? How is it to the apostle’s purpose, to fix on 
that period, the time of giving Moses’s law, as if that had bee: 
the period wherein men began to be threatened with @ 
punishment for their personal sins, when in truth it was no such 
thing? And therefore it was no more to his purpose to fix on 
that period, from Adam to Moses, than from Adam to David, 
or any other period whatsoever. Dr. 'T. holds, that even now, 
since the law of Moses has been given, the mortality of man- 
kind, or the death we now die, does not come by that law; 
but that it always comes only by Adam. And if it never 
comes by that law, we may be sure it never was threatened in 
that law. 

3. If we should allow the argument in Dr. T.’s sense of 
it, to prove that death does not come by personal sin, yet it 
will be wholly without foree to prove the main point, even 
that it must come by Adam’s sin: For it might come by God’s 
sovereign and gracious pleasure; as mnumerable other di- 
vine benefits do. If it be ordered, agreeable to our author’s 
supposition, not as a punishment, nor as a calamity, but only as” 
a Sane what necessity of any settled constitution, or reveal- 
ed sentence, in order to bestow such a favour, more than other 
favours; and particularly more than that great benefit, which 
he said entered into the world by the sin of the Antediluvians, 
the shortening men’s lives so much after the flood? Thus the 
apostle’s arguing, by Dr. 'T.’s explanation of it, is turned into 
mere trifling, a vain and impertinent use of words, without any 
real force or significance. 

VI. The apostle here speaks of that great benefit which 
we have by Christ, as the antitype of Adam, under the notion 


* Page 120 S. He says to the like purpose in his note on Rom. v. 17. 
} This is plain by what he says, p. 38, 40, 53, 117. S. , 
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‘ace. I do not mean only that super-abounding 
of grace, wherein the benefit we have by Christ goes beyond 
the damage sustained by Adam; but that benefit, with regard 
to which Adam was the figure of him that was to come, and 
which is as it were the counterpart of the suffering by Adam 
and which repairs the loss we have by him. This is here spo- 
ken of as the fruit of the free grace of God; (as appears by 
ver. 15—18, 20, 21.) which according to our author, is the 
restoring of mankind to that life which they lost in Adam: 
And he himself supposes this restoration of life by Christ to be 
what grace does for us, and calls it the free gift of God, and 
the grace and favour of the lawgiver.* And speaking of this 
restoration, be breaks out in admiration of the unspeakable 
riches of this grace.t 

_ But it follows from his doctrine, that there is no grace at 

in this benefit, and it is no more than a mere act of justice, 
being only a removing of what mankind suffer, being innocent. 
Death, as it commonly comes on mankind, and even on in- 
fants, (as has been observed) is an extreme positive calamity ; 
to brmg which on the perfectly innocent, unremedied, and 
without any thing to countervail it, we are sufficiently taught, 
is not consistent with the Righteousness of the Judge of all the 
earth. What grace therefore, worthy of being so celebrated, 
would there be in affording remedy and relief, after there had 
been brought on innocent mankind that which is (as Dr. T. 
himself represents){ the dreadful and universal destruction of 


‘their nature; being a striking demonstration how infinitely 


hateful sin is to God! What grace in delivering -from such 
shocking ruin, them who did not deserve the least calamity ! 
Our author says, “ We could not justly lose communion with 
God by Adam’s sin.”§ If so, then we could not justly lose 
our lives, and be annihilated, after a course of extreme pains 
and agonies of body and mind, without any restoration ; which 
would be an eternal loss of communion with God, and all other 
good, besides the positive suffering. The apostle, through- 
out this passage, represents the death which is the consequence 
of Adam’s transgression, as coming in a way of judgment and 
condemnation for sin ; but deliverence and life through Christ, 
as by grace, and the free gift of God. Whereas, on the con- 
trary, by Dr. T.’s scheme, the death that comes by Adam, 
comes by grace, great grace; it being a great benefit, ordered 
in fatherly love and kindness, and on the basis of a covenant of 
grace: But in the deliverence and restoration by Christ there 
is no grace at all. So things are turned topsy-turvy, the apos- 
tle’s scope and scheme entirely inverted and confounded. 


* Page 39, 70, 148. 27.8. See also contents of this paragraphin Rom. v. in 
his notes on the epistle, and his note on ver. 15, 16, 17. 
{ Page 119.58. { Page 69. § Page 148. 


- Justifc : righteousness, as used 
; onable manner... “=. Ys. es « : 
| will first consider the sense epee upon the two fo sg 
mer, judgment and condemnation. He ofte 
alfpemsttions judicial act, and a sentence 
cording to his scheme, it is a judicial sentence 
nation passed upon them who are perfectly in t 
viewed by the judge, even in passing the condemnatory sen- 
tence, as having no guilt of sin, or any fault at all chargeable 
upon them—and a judicial proceeding, passing sentence ai 
bitrarily, without any law or rule of right be! 
For there was no preceding law threatening d 


any one else ever pretended to have been established, but or 
ly this, In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die. “ 
Kid: oncerning this he insists, that there is not a word said 
it dam’s posterity. So that the condemnation spoken of, 
a entence of condemnation to death, for, or in consequence 
1e sin of Adam, without any law by which that sin could be 
imputed to bring any such consequence ; contrary to the apos- 
tle’s plain scope. And not only so, but, over and above all this, 
itis a judicial sentence of condemnation to that which is no ca- 
lamity, nor is considered as such in the sentence ; but a con- 
- demnation to a great favour ! Oe eet o:ecen 

The apostle uses the words judgment and condemnation 
in other places; they are no strange and unusual terms with 
him: But never are they used by him in this sense, or any 
like it; nor are they ever used thus any where else in the New 
Testament. This apostle, in this epistle to the Romans often 
speaks of condemnation, using the same or similar terms and 
phrases as here, but never in the abovesaid sense.* This will 
be plain to every one who casts his eye on those places. And 
if we look into the former part of this chapter, the apostle’s 
discourse makes it evident, that he is speaking of a condemna- - 
tion, which is no testimony of favour to the innocent; but of 
God’s displeasure towards those to whom he is not reconciled, 
but looks on as offenders and enemies, and holds as the objects 
of his wrath, from which we are delivered by Christ. (See ver. 
6—11.) 

And even viewing this discourse itself, in the very para- 
graph we are upon, if we may judge any thing by language, 
there is every thing to lead us to suppose, that the apostle 
uses words here, as he does elsewhere, properly, and as im- 
plying a supposition of sin, chargeable on the subject, and 


* See Chap. ii. 1,2, 3. six times in these verses; also ver. 12 and 27. and 
chap. iii. 7. chap, viii. 1 and 3, chap. xiv. 3, 4. and ver. 10, 13, 22, and 23. 
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shin of condemnation as what 
24, a condemnation to death, which seems to be a 
j evil, and capital punishment, even in what is 
temporal and visible; and this im the way of judgment and 
execution of justice, in opposition to grace i eacing and gift 
or a benefit coming by favour. And sin, offence, transgres-— 
sion and disobedience are, over and over again, spoken of as 
the ground of the condemnation, and of the capital suffering, 
for ten verses successively ; that is, in every verse in the whole 


paragraph, | oP pe 

The words, justification and righteousness, are explained 
‘by Dr. T. in a manner no less unreasonable. He understands 
justification, in ver. 18. and righteousness, in ver. 19. in such a 
sense, as to suppose they belong to all, and are actually to be 
applied to all mankind, good and bad, believers and unbelievers; 
to the worst enemies of God, remaining such, as well as his 
peculiar favorites, and many that never had any sin imputed to 
them; meaning thereby no more than what is fulfilled in an 
universal resurrection from the dead, at the last day.* Now 
this is a most arbitrary, forced sense. Though these terms are 
used all over the New Testament, yet nothing like such an use 
of them is to be found in any one instance. The words justi- 
Sy, justification, and righteousness, as from God to men, are 
never used but to signify a privilege belonging only to some, 
and that which is peculiar to distinguished favourites. This 
apostle in particular, above all the other writers of the New 
Testament, abounds in the use of these terms; so that we have 
all imaginable opportunity to understand his language, and 
know the sense in which he uses these words: But he never 
elsewhere uses them in the sense supposed here, nor is there any 
pretence that he does. Above ail, this apostle abounds in the 
use of these terms in this epistle. JusTiricaTion is the subject 
he had been upon through all the preceding part of the epistle. 
It was the grand subject of all the foregoing chapters, and the 
preceding part of this chapter, where these terms are continu- 
ally repeated. And the word justification is constantly used 
to signify something peculiar to believers who had been sinners ; 
implying some reconciliation and forgiveness of sin, and special 
privilege in nearness to God, above the rest of the world. Yea, 
the word is constantly used thus, according to Dr. T.’s own 
explanations in his paraphrase and notes on this epistle, And 
there is not the least reason to suppose but that he is stil 
speaking of the same justification, which he had dwelt upon 
from the beginning to this place. He speaks of justification 
and righteousness here, just in the same manner as he had 
done in the preceding part of the epistle. He had all along 


* So pages 47, 49, 60, 61, 62, and other places 
Vou. 11. §2 
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cati standing in relation to si, disol 
ence to God, and offence against him, and so he does here. 
He had before been speaking of justification through free 
grace, and so he does here. He before had been speaking of 
justification through righteousness, as in Christ Jesus, and so he 
does here. -ratNioe 
And if we look into the former part of this very chap- 
ter, we shall find justification spoken of just in thé same sense 
as in the rest of the epistle; which is also supposed by our 
author in his exposition. It is still justification by faith, justi- 
fication of them who had been sinners, justification attended 
with reconciliation, justification peculiar to them who had the 
love of God shed abroad in their hearts, The apaniiets forego- 
ing discourse on justification by grace through faith—and what 
he had so greatly insisted on as the evidence of the truth of 
this doctrine, even the universal sinfulness of mankind in their 
= original state—is plainly what introduces this discourse in the 
latter part of this 5th chapter; where he shews how all man- 
kind came to be sinful and miserable, and so to need this grace 
of God, and righteousness of Christ. And therefore we can- 
not, without the most absurd violence, suppose any other than 
that he is still speaking of the same justification. 
And as to the universal expression used in the 18th verse, by 
the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon avi MEN to 
justification of life ; itis needless here to go into the controver- ; 
sy between the remonstrants and anti-renonstrants, concerning 
universal redemption, and their different interpretations of this 
place. If we take the words even as the Armimians do; yet, in 
their sense of them, the free gift comes on all men to justifica- 
tion only conditionally, 1. e. provided we believe, repent, &c. 
But in our author’s sense, it actually comes on all, whether they 
believe and repent, or not: which certainly cannot be inferred 
from the universal expression, as bere used. Dry. T. himself 
supposes the main design of the apostle in this universal phrase, 
all men, is to signify that the benefits of Christ shall come on 
Gentiles as well as Jews*. And he supposes that the Many and 
the All, here signify the same ; but it is quite certain, that all 
the benefits here spoken of, which the apostle says are to the 
many, does not actually come upon all mankind ; as particular- 
ly the abounding of grace, ver. 15. “The grace of God, 
and the gift by grace, hath abounded unto the many,” (sg ¢3¢ 
TONS. ) 
This abounding of grace our author explains thus; “a rich 
overplus of grace, in erecting anew dispensation, furnished 
with a glorious fund of light, means, and motives.” (p. 44.) 


am Page 60, 61. See also contents of this paragraph, in his notes on the 
epistie, <4 
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ankind have aot ly been patr- 
v fund of light, How were the many mil- 


jions of Indians, on the American side of the globe, partakers 
of it, before the Europeans came hither? Yea, Dr. T. himself 
supposes, than it is only free for all that are willing to accept 
of it.* The agreement between Adam as the type or figure of 
him that was to come, and Christ as the anti-type, appears full 
and clear, if we suppose that anu who are iv cuRisT (to use 
the common scripture phrase) have the benefit of his obedi- 
ence even as aut who are In ADAM have the sorrowful fruit of 
his disobedience. The scripture speaks of believers as the seed 
or posterity of Christ. (Gal. ili. 29.) They are in Christ by 
grace, as Adam’s posterity ere in him by nature. See also 
1 Cor. xv. 45—49. The spiritual seed are those which this 
apostle often represents as Christ’s body: And the 61 aodro 
here spoken of as made righteous by Christ’s obedience, are 
doubtless the same with the % ado which he speaks of in chap. 
xi. 5. We, being many, are one body; or, we, the many, 
44 aoAAo! &v Gupa egucv. And again, 1 Cor. x. 17. & Ceauoe 64 BOAROL 
sowev. And the same which the apostle had spoken of in the 
preceding chapter. (Rom. iv. 18. compared with Gen. xv. 5.) 
Dr. T. insists much on | Cor. xv. 21, 22. “ For since by 
man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead: for asin Adam all die, so in Christ shail all be made 
alive; to confirm his suppositions, that the apostle in the 5th 
of Romans, speaking of the death and condemnation which 
come by Adam, has respect only to the death we all die when 
this life ends: And that by the justification and life which come 
by Christ, he has respect only to the general resurrection at the 
last day. But itis observable that his argument 1s wholly built 
on these two suppositions, viz. First, that the resurrection 
meant by the apostle, 1 Cor. xv. is the resurrection of all man- 
kind, both just and unjust. Secondly, That the opposite conse- 
quences of Adam’s sin and Christ’s obedience, in Rom. v. are 
the very same, neither more nor less, than are spoken of there. 
But there are no grounds for supposing either of these things to 
be true. 
1. There is no evidence that the resurrection there spoken 
of relates both to the just and unjust; but abundant evi- 
dence of the contrary. The resurrection of the wicked is 
seldom mentioned in the New Testament, and rarely included 
in the meaning of the word ; it being esteemed not worthy 
to be called a rising to life, being only for a great increase of 
the misery and darkness of eternal death: And therefore by 
the resurrection is most commonly meant a rising to life and 
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happiness*. The saints are called the chi of 
rection, as Dr. 'T. observes in his note on Rom, viii, Ll. And 
it is exceeding evident, that it is the resurrection to life and_ 
happiness which the apostle is speaking of in 1 Cor. xv. 21, 
22. As appears by each of the three foregoing verses. Ver. 18. 
Then they which are fallen asleep iN curisy (i. e. the saints) 
are perished. Ver. 19, Lf in this life only we (christians or — 
apostles) have hope in Christ, (and have no resurrection and — 
eternal life to hope for) we are of all men most miserable. Ver. 
20. But now is Christ risen from the dead, and is become the 
First Frurrs of them that slept. He is the forerunner and 
first fruits only with respect to them that are his; who are to 
follow him, and partake with him im the glory and happiness 
of his resurrection: But he is not the first fruits of them that 
shall come forth to the resurrection of damnation. It also ap- 
pears by the verse immediately following, ver, 23. “ But every 
man in his own order; Christ the first fruits, and afterward 
they that are Christ’s at his coming.” The same is plain 
by what is said in verse 29-32. and by all that is said 
from the 35th verse to the end of the ehapter, for twenty- 
three verses together: It there expressly appears, that the 
apostle is speaking only of arising to glory, with a glorious 
body, as the little grain that is sown, being quickened, rises 
a beautiful flourishing plant. He there speaks of the different 
degrees of glory among them that shall rise, and compares 
it to the different degres of glory among the celestial lumi- 
naries. The resurrection he treats of is expressly, being 
raised in incorruption, in glory, in power, with a spiritual body, 
having the wnage of the second man, the spiritual and heavenly 
Adam: a resurrection wherein this corruptible shall put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal put on immortality, and death be 
swallowed up in victory, and the saints gloriously triumph over 
that last enemy. Dr. 'T. himself says what is in effect own- 
ing that the resurrection here spoken of is only of the righ- 
teous ; for it is expressly a resurrection «& aSavacia. and apSagcia, 
(ver. 53, and 42.) But Dr. T. says, ‘“ These are never attributed 
io the wicked in scripture.”} So that when the apostle says 
here, As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive ; 
itis as much as if he had said, As in Adam we ail die, and our 
bodies are sown in corruption, in dishonour, and in weakness ; 
so in Christ we all (we christians, whom | have been all along 
speaking of) shall be raised in power, glory, and incorruption, 
spiritual and heavenly, conformed to the second Adam, ‘ For 
as we have borne the image of the earthly, we shall also bear 


_,* As may be observed in Matt, xxii. 30, Luke xx. 35, 36. John vi. 39, 40, 54. 
Philip. iii. 11. and other places. 
+ Note on Rom. viii, 27. 
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avenly,” ver. 49. — 

es his meaning in ver, 21,22. | 
_ 2. There is ne evidence that the benefit by the second 
Adam, spoken of in Rom. v. is the very same (containing nei- 
ther more nor less) as the resurrection spoken of in 1 Cor. xv. 
It is no evidence of it, that the benefit is opposed to the death 
that comes by the first Adam, in like manner in both places. 
The resurrection to eternal life, though it be not the whole 
of that salvation and happiness which comes by the second 
Adam, yet is it that wherein this salvation is principally ob- 
tained. The time of the saints’ glorious resurrection is often 
spoken of as the proper time of their salvation, The day of their 
redemption, the time of their adoption, glory, and recompense.* 
All that happiness which is given before, is only a prelibation 
and earnest of their great reward. Well therefore may that 
consummate salvation bestowed on them, be set in opposition 
to the death and ruin which comes by the first Adam, in like 
manner as the whole of their salvation is opposed to the 
same in Rom. v. Dr. T. himself observes,t ‘“ That the revival 
and resurrection of the body, is frequently put for our advance- 
ment to eternal life.” It being the highest part, it is often put 
for the whole. 

This notion, as if the justification, righteousness, and life, 
spoken of in Rom. v. implied the resurrection to damnation, 
is not only without ground from scripture, but contrary to 
reason. For those things are there spoken of as great bene- 
fits, by the gift and free grace of God: But this is the con- 
trary, in the highest degree possible ; the most consummate 
calamity. To obviate this, our author supposes the resurrec- 
tion of all to be a great benefit in itself, though turned imto a 
calamity by the sin and folly of obstinate sinners, who abuse 
God’s goodness. But the far greater part of mankind, since 
Adam, have never had opportunity to abuse this goodness, it 
having never been made known to them. Men cannot abuse 
a kindness which they never had either in possession, pro- 
mise, offer, or some intimation: But a resurrection is made 
knewn only by divine revelation ; _which few comparatively 
have enjoyed. . So that as to such wicked men as die in lands 
of darkness, if their resurrection comes at all by Christ, it 
comes from him, and to them, only as a curse, and not a bles- 
sing; for it never comes to them at all by any conveyance, 
grant, promise, or offer, or any thing by which they ean claimit, 
or know any thing of it, till it comes as an infinite calamity, past 


all remedy. 


* Ag in Luke xiv. 14. and xxi. 28. Rom. viii. 23. Eph. iv. 30. Colos. ii. 4. 2 
Thes. i. 7. 2 Tim. iv. 8. 1 Pet.i. 13. and v. 4. 1 John i. 2. and other places. 
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VIIl. In a peculiar manner is there an unreasonable 
violence used in our author’s explanation of the words sinners 
and sinned, in the paragraph before us. He says, “ These 
words, By one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, 
mean neither more nor less, than that by one man’s disobedi- 
ence, the many were mide subjcet to death, by the judicial act 
of God.”* And he says in the same place, “ By death, wi 
certainly is meant no other than the death and mortality ec 
mon to all mankind.” And these words, ver. 12, For that all 
have sinned, he thus explains, “ All men became sinners, as 
all “mankind are brought into a state of suffering.”t Here I 
observe, . 

1. The main thing by which he justifies such inter- 
pretations is, that sim, in various instances, is used for suffering, 
in the Old Testament.{ To which I reply; though it be true 
that the original word (zn) signifies both sin, and a sin-offering 
—and though this, and some other Hebrew words which signi- 
fy sin, iniquity, and wickedness, are sometimes put for the ef 
fect or punishment of iniquity, by a metonymy of the cause 
for the effect—yet it does not appear, that these words are ever 
used for suffering, where that suffering is not a punishment, or 
a fruit of God’s anger for sin. And therefore none of the in- 
stances he mentions come up to his purpose. When Lot is 
commanded to leave Sodom, that he might not be consumed 
in the iniquity of the city, meaning in that fire which was the 
effect and punishment of the iniquity of the city; this is quite 
another thing, than if that fire came on the city in general, as 
no punishment at all, nor as any fruit of a charge of iniquity, 
but asa token of God’s favbur to the inhabitants. For accord- 
ing to Dr. 'T. the death of mankind is introduced only as a 
benefit, from a covenant of grace. And especially is this quite 
another thing than if, in the expression used, the iniquity had 
been ascribed to Lot; and God, instead of saying, Lest thou 
be consumed in the iniquity of the city, had said, Lest thou be 
consumed in thine iniquity, or, Lest thou sin, or be made a sin- 
ner. Whereas the expression is such, as expressly removes the 
iniquity spoken of from Lot, and fixes it on the city. The 
place cited by our author in Jer. li. is exactly parallel. And as 
to what Abimelech says to Abraham, “ What have I offended 
thee, that thou hast brought on me, and on my kingdom, a great 
sin?” Tt ismanifest, Abimelech was afraid that God was angry, 
for what he had done to Sarah; or, would have been angry 
with him, if he had done what he was about to do, as imputing 
sin to him for it. Which is a quite different thing from calling 
some calamity, sin, under no notion of its being any punish- 
ment of sin, nor in the least degree from God’s displeasure. 


* Page 30. + Page 54, and elsowhere. { Page 34. 
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nd so with regard to every place our. author cites in the mar- 


1, it is plain that what is meant in each of them is the 
punishment of sin, and not some suffering which is no punish- 
ment at all. And as to the instances he mentions in his Sup- 
plement, (p. 8.) the two that look most favourable to his design 
‘are those in Gen, xxv. SY. and 2 Kings vii. 9. With respect 
to the former, where Jacob says, that which was born of beasts, 
(muons vax, J bear the loss of it.) Dr. 'T. is pleased to translate 
it, J was the sinner; but properly rendered, it is, I expiated it ; 
the verb in Pidel, proper signifying to eapiate; and the plain 
meaning is, J bore ihe blame of it, and was obliged to pay for it, 
as being supposed to be lost through my fault or negiect: 
Which is a quite different thing from suffering without any sup- 


’ position of fault. And as to the latter place, where the lepers 


say, this day is aday of good tidings, and we hold our peace: 
if we tarry till morning some mischief will befall us: In the 

ebrew it is (mp uss) miguity will find us, that is, some 
punishment of our fault will come upon us. Elsewhere such 
phrases are used, as your imquity will find you out, and the 
like. But certainly this is a different thing from suffering 
without fault, or supposition of fault. And it does not appear, 
that the verb in Hiphil, (ywrn) rendered to condemn, is ever 
put for condemn, in any other sense than for sin, or guilt, or 
supposed guilt belonging to the subject condemned. This 
word is used*in the participle of Hiphi, to signify conpEmn- 
ine, in Prov. xvii. 15,“ He that justifieth the wicked, and he 
that conDEMNETH the just, even both are an abomination to the 
Lord.” This Dr. T. observes, as if it were to his purpose, 
when he is endeavouring to shew, that in this place (Rom. v.) 
the apostle speaks of God himself as condemning the just, or 
perfectly innocent, in a parallel signification of terms. Nor is 
any instance produced, wherein the verb sin, which is used by 
the apostle when he says all have sinned, is any where used in 
our author’s sense, for being brought into a state of suffering, 
and that not’as a punishment for sin, or as any thing arising 
from God’s displeasure; much less for being the subject of 
what comes only as the fruit of divine love, and as a benefit of 
the nignHEsT NaATURE.* Not can any thing hike this sense of the 
verb be found in the whole bible. 

2. If there had been any thing like such an use of the 
words sin and sinner, as our author supposes, in the Old Testa- 
ment, it is evident that such an use of them is quite alien from 
the language of the New Testament. Where can an instance 
be produced of any thing like it, in any one place, besides 
what is pretended in this! and particularly in any of this 
apostle’s writings? We have enough of his writings by which 
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to learn his way of speaking about sin, condemnation, punish- 
meet, death, and suffering. He wrote much more of the New: 
Testament than any other person. He very often lias occasion 
to speak of condemnation: but where does he express it D 

such a phrase as being made sinners? Especially how far is he 
elsewhere from using such a phrase, to signify being condemn- 
ed without guilt, or any imputation or supposition of ened 
Vastly more still is it remote from his language, so to use the 

verb sin, and to say, man sinneth, or has sinned, thoug’ : here- 
by meaning nothing more or less than that he, by a judicial act, 
is condemned, according to a dispensation of grace, to receive 
a great favour! He abundantly uses the words sin and sinner ; 
his writings are full of such terms; but where else does he 
use them in such a sense? He has much occasion in his epis- 
tles to speak of death, temporal and eternal ; to speak of suf- 
fering of all kinds, in this world, and the world to come: But 
where does he call these things sin? or denominate innocent 
men sinners, meaning, that they are brought into a state of suf- 
fering? If the apostle, because he was a Jew, was so addict- 
ed to the Hebrew idiom as thus in one paragraph to repeat this 
particular Hebraism, which, at most 1s comparatively rare even 
in the Old Testament ; is it not strange, that never any thing 
like it should appear any where else in his writings? and espe- 
cially, that he should never fall into such a way of speaking in 
his epistle to the Hebrews, written to Jews only, who were most 
used to the Hebrew idiom? And why does Christ never nse 
such language in any of his speeches, though he was born and 
brought up among Jews, and delivered almost all his speeches 
to Jews only? And why do none of the other New Testament 
writers ever use it, who were all born and educated Jews, (ex- 
cepting perhaps Luke) and some of them wrote especially for 
the benefit of the Jews ? 

It is worthy to be observed what liberty is taken and bold- 
ness is used with this apostle. Such words as apagroxG@-, auag- 
TOU), XP\LOL, KouTeExpiMor, Oincuiow, Oixcuwers, are abundantly used by him 
elsewhere in this and other epistles, when speaking, as here, of 
Christ’s redemption and atonement, the general sinfulness of 
mankind, the condemnation of sinners, the justification by Christ, 
death as the consequence of sin, and restoration to life by Christ ; 
yet no where are any of these words used, but in a sense very 
remote from what is supposed by Dr. T. however, in this place, 
it seems, these terms must have a distinguished singular sense 
annexed to them! A new language must be coined for the 
apostle, to which he is evidently quite unused, for the sake of 
evading this clear, precise, and abundant testimony of his, to 
the doctrine of original sim. 

3. To put such a sense on the word sz, in this place, is 
not only to make the apostle greatly disagree with himself in 
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the language he uses every where else, but also in this very 
passage. e often here uses the word sin, and other words 
plainly of the same import, such as transgression, disobedience, 
offence. Nothing can be more evident, than that these are 
used as several names of the same thing; for they are used 
interchangeably, and put one for another, And these words 
are used no less than seventeen times in this one paragraph. 
Perhaps we shall find no place in the whole bible, in which 
the word, sin, and other words plainly synonomous, are used 
so often in so little compass. And in all these instances, in the 
i ad sense, as signifying moral evil, and even so understood 

y Dr. 'T. himself (as appears by his own exposition) but only 
in these two places (ver. 12, 19.) where, in the midst of all, to 
evade a clear evidence of the doctrine of original sin, another 
meaning must be found out, and it must be supposed that the 
apostle uses the word in a sense entirely different, signifying 
something that neither implies nor supposes any moral evil at all 
in the subject, 

Here it is very remarkable, how the gentleman who so 
greatly insisted upon it, that the word, death, must needs be 
understood in the same sense throughout this paragraph; yea, 
that it is evidently, clearly, and infallibly, so, inasmuch as the 
apostle is still discoursing on the same subject ; yet can, with- 
out the least difficulty, suppose the word sin, to be used so 
differently in the very same passage, wherein the apostle is 
discoursing on the same thing. Let us take that one instance 
in ver, 12. “ Wherefore as by one man svn entered into the world, 
and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned.” Here, by sm, implied in the word sinned, in 
the end of the sentence, our author understands something 
perfectly and altogether diverse from what is meant by the 
word sin, twice in the former part of the same sentence, of 
which this latter part is the explication. And a sense entirely 
different from the use of the word twice in the nezt sentence, 
wherein the apostle is still most plainly discoursing on the same 
subject, as is not denied. And so our author himself under- 
stands ver. 14, Afterwards (ver, 19.) the apostle uses the word, 
sinners, which our author supposes to be in a somewhat differ- 
ent sense still, So that here is the utmost violence of the kind 
that can be conceived of, to make out a scheme against the plain- 
est evidence, in changing the meaning of a word backward and 
forward, in one paragraph, all about one thing, and in differ- 
ent parts of the same sentence, occurring in quick repetitions, 
with.a variety of other synonymous words to fix its signification. 
To which we may add, the continued use of the word in all 
the preceding and subsequent parts of this epistle ; in none 
of which places is it pretended, ut that the word is used in the 
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proper sense, by our author in his paraphrase and notes on the 
whole epistle*. Gheihe 


But indeed we need go no further than ver. 12. What the 
apostle means by sin, in the latter part of the verse, is evident, 
by comparing it with the former part; the last clause being 
exegetical of the first. ‘“ Wherefore, as by one man sin enter- 
ed into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed up- 
on all men, for that (or, unto which) all have sinned.” Here 
sin and death are so spoken of in the former and in the latter 
part that the same things are clearly meant by the terms in 
both parts. Besides, to interpret simning, here, by falling un- 
der the suffering of death, is yet the more violent and unreason- 
able, because the apostle in this very place once and again dis- 
tinguishes between sin and death ; plainly speaking of one as 
the effect, and the other the cause. So in the 2lst verse, that 
as sin hath reigned unto peatu ; and in the 12th verse, sin en- 
tered into the world, and praru by sin, And this plain dis- 
tinction holds through all the discourse, as between death and 
the offence, ver. 15 and ver, 17, and between the offence and 
condemnation, ver. 18. : 

4, Though we should omit the consideration of the manner 
in which the apostle uses the words, sin, sinned, g-c. in other 
places, and in other parts of this discourse, yet Dr, T.’s inter- 
pretation of them would be very absurd. et te 

The case stands thus: According to his exposition, we are 
said to have sinned by an active verb, as though we had active- 

ly sinned ; yet this is not spoken truly and properly, but it is put 
figuratively for our becoming sinners passively, our being made 
or constituted sinners, Yet again, not that we do truly be- 
come sinners passively, or are really made sinners, by any thing 
that God does; this also is only a figurative or tropical repre- 
sentation; and the meaning is only, we are condemned, and 
treated as 1rF we were summers, Not indeed that we are prop- 
erly condemned, for God never truly condemns the innocent ; 
But this is only a figurative representation of the thing. It is 
but as it were condemning; because it is appointing to death, 
a terrible evil, as if it were a punishment. But then, in reality, 
here is no appointment to a terrible evil, or any evil at all; but 


* Agreeably to his manner, our author, in explaining the 7th chap, of Ro- 
mans, understands the pronoun J or me, used by the apostle in that one continu- 
ed discourse, in no less than siz different senses. He takes it in the 1st ver. to 
signify the apostle Paul himself. In the 8, 9, 10, and 11th verses, for the people 
of the Jews, through all ages, both before and after Moses, especially the carnal 
ungodly part of them. In the 13th ver. for an objecting Jew, entering into a dia- 
logue with the apostle. In the 15, 16, 17th, 20th, and latter part of the 25th ver. 
it is understood in two different senses, for two Ps im the same person; one a 
man’s reason; and the other, his passions and carnal appetites. And the 7th and 
former part of the last verse, for us Christians in general; or, for all that enjoy 
the werd of God, the law and the gospel: And these different senses, the most of 
them strangely intermixed and interchanged backwards and forwards, 
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3 ya benefit, a great benefit: And so in representing death 
‘as a punishment, another figure is used, and an exceeding bold 
one ; for, as we are appointed to it, it is so far from being an 
evil or punishment, that it is really a favour, and that of the 
highest nature, appointed by mere grace and love, though it 
seems to be a calamity, 

Thus we have tropes and figures multiplied, one upon 
another ; and all in that one word, sinned ; according to the 
‘manner, as it is supposed, in which the apostle uses it. We 
have a figurative representation, not of a reality, but a figu- 
rative representation. Neither is this a representation of a 
reality, but of another thing that still is but a figurative repre- 
sentation of something else: Yea, even this something else is 
still but a figure, and one that is very harsh and far-fetched. 
So that here we have a figure, to represent a figure, even 
a figure, of a figure, representing some very remote fig- 
ure, which most obscurely represents the thing intended ; if 
the most terrible evil can indeed be said of all to represent 
the contrary good of the highest kind. And now, what cannot 
be made of any place of scripture, in such a way as this? And 
is there any hope of ever deciding any controversy by the 
scripture, in the way of using such a licence in order to force 
it to a compliance with our own schemes? [If the apostle in- 
deed uses language after so strange a manner in this place, it is 
perhaps such an instance, as not only there is not the like in all 
the bible besides, but perhaps in no writing whatsoever. And 
this, not in any parabolical, visionary, or prophetic descrip- 
tion, in which difficult and obscure representations are wont 
to be made; nor ina dramatic.or poetical representation, in 
which a great license is often taken, and bold figures are com- 
monly to be expected. But it is in a familiar letter, wherein 
the apostle is delivering gospel-instruction, as a minister of the 
New Testament; and wherein, ashe professes, he delivers 
divine truth without the vail of ancient figures and similitudes, 
and uses great plainness-ef speech. And in a discourse that 
is wholly didactic, narrative, and argumentative ; evidently 
setting himself to explain the doctrine he is upon, in the rea- 
son and nature of it, with a great variety of expressions, turn- 
ing it as it were on every side, to make his meaning plain, 
and to fix in his readers the exact notion of what he intends. 
Dr. T. himself observes,* “This apostle takes great care to 
guard and explain every part of his subject: And I may ven- 
ture to say, he has left no part of it unexplained or unguarded. 
Never was an author more exact and cautious in this than he. 
Sometimes he writes notes on a sentence liable to exception, 
and wanting explanation.” Now I think, this care and ex- 


* Pref. to paraph. on Rom. p. 146, 48. 
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actness of the apostle no where appears more than in the place 
we are upon. Nay, I scarcely know another instance equal to 
this, of the apostle’s care to be well understood, by being very 
particular, explicit, and precise, ey the matter forth in every 
light, going over and over again with his doctrine, clearly to 
exhibit, and fully to settle and determine the thing at whic 

he aims. : . Oa trun 


hy 


SECT. II. 


Some Obsefvations on the Connections, Scope, und Sense of this 
remarkable Paragraph, Rom. v. 12, be. With some Re- 
flections on the Evidence which we here have of the Doctrine 
of Original Sin. ey 


The connection of this remarkable paragraph with the 
foregoing discourse in this epistle, is not obscure and difficult, 
nor to be sought for at a distance. It may be plaimly seen, 
only by a general glance on what goes before, from the begin- 
ning of the epistle : And indeed what is said immediately be- 
fore in the same chapter, leads directly to it. The apostle 
in the preceding part of this epistle had largely treated of the 
sinfulness and misery of all mankind, Jews as well as Gentiles. 
He had particularly spoken of the depravity and ruin of man-- 
kind in their natural state, in the foregoing part of this chapter ; 
representing them as being sinners, ungodly enemies, exposed 
to divine wrath, and without strength. This naturally leads 
him to observe, how this so great and deplorable an event came 
to pass; how this universal sin and ruin came into the world, 
And with regard to the Jews in particular, though they might 
allow the doctrine of original sin in profession, they were 
strongly prejudiced against what was implied in it, or evidently 
followed from it, with regard to themselves. In this respect 
they were prejudiced agamst the doctrine of universal sinful- 
ness, and exposedness to wrath by nature, looking on them- 
‘selves as by nature holy, and favourites of God, because they 
were the children of Abraham}; and with them the apostle had 
laboured most in the foregomg part of the epistle, to convince 
them of their being by nature as sinful, and as much the chil- 
dren of wrath, as the Gentiles: It was therefore exceeding 
proper, and what the apostle’s design most naturally led him to, 
that they should take off their eyes from their father Abraham, 
their father in distinction from other nations, and direct them 
to their father Adam, who was the common father of mankind; 
equally of Jews and Gentiles. And when he had entered on 
this doctrine of the derivation of sin and death to all mankind 
from Adam, no wonder if he thought it needful to be somewhat 
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articular in it, seeing he wrote to Jews and Gentiles; the 

narkniaah had been brought up under the prejudices of a 
proud opinion of themselves, as a holy people by nature, and 
the latter had been educated in total ignorance. 

Again, the apostle had, trom the beginning of the epistle, 

en endeavouring to evince the absolute dependence of all 
mankind on the free grace of God for salvation, and the great- 
ness of this grace; and particulurly in the former part of this 
chapter. The greatness of this grace he shews especially by 
two things. (1.) The universal corruption and misery of man- 
kind ; as in all the foregoing chapters, and in several preceding 
verses of this chapter, (ver. 6—10U.) (2.) The greatness of the 
benefits which believers receive, and the greatness of the 
glory for which they hope. So especially in ver. l—5, and 
Lith of this chapter. And here, ver. 12. to the end, he still 
pursues the same design of magnifying the grace of God, in 
the favour, life, and happiness which believers in Christ re- 
ceive ; speaking here of the grace of God, the gift by grace, 
the abounding of grace, and the reign of grace. And he still 
sets forth the freedom and riches of grace by the same two ar- 
guments, viz. The universal sinfulness and ruin of mankind, 
all having sinned, all being naturally exposed to death, judg- 
ment and condemnation ; and the exceeding greatness of the 
benefit received being far greater than the misery which 
comes by the first Adam, and abounding beyond it. And it 
is by no means consistent with the apostle’s scope, to suppose, 
that the benefit which we have by Christ, as the antitype of 
Adam, here mainly insisted on, is without any grace at all, 
being only a restoration to life of such as never deserved 
death. 

Another thing observable in the apostle’s grand scope 
from the beginning of the epistle, is, that he endeavours ‘to 
shew the greatness and absoluteness of dependence on the re- 
demption and righteousness of Curist, for justification and life, 
that he might magnify and exalt the Redeemer ; in which de- - 
sign his whole heart was swallowed up, and may be looked 
upon as the main design of the whole epistle. And this is 
what he had been upon in the preceding part of this chapter, 
inferring it from the same argument, even the utter sinfulness 
and ruin of all men. And he is evidently still on the same 
thing from the 12th verse to the end ; speaking of the same 
justification and righteousness which he had dwelt on before, 
and not another totally diverse. No wonder, when the apos- 
tle is treating so fully and largely of our restoration, righteous- 
ness, and life by Christ, that he is led by it to consider our 
fall, sin, death, and ruin by Adam; and to observe wherein 
these two opposite heads of mankind agree, and wherein they 
differ, in the manner of conveyance of opposite influences and 
communications from each. 
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Thus, if the place be understood, as iff used. . I 
stood by orthodox divines, the whole stands in a natural, easy, 
and clear connection with the preceding part of the chapte: 
and ull the former part of the epistle; and in a plain agree- 
ment with the express design of all that the apostle had been 
saying; and also in connection with the words last before 
spoken, as introduced by the two — ae 
verses, Where he is speaking of our justification, reconei 
tion, and salvation by Christ ; which leads the apostle direct- 
ly to observe, how, on the contrary, we have sin and death by 
s Taking this discourse of the apostle in its true and 
plain sense, there is no need of great extent of learning, or 
depth of criticism, to find out the connection. But if it be | 
understood in Dr. T.’s sense, the plain scope and connection 
are wholly lost, and there was truly need of skill im criticism, 
and the art of discerning, beyond or at least different from that 
of former divines, and a faculty of seeing what other men’s 
sight could not reach, in order to find out the connection. 

What has been already observed, may suffice to shew the 
apostle’s general scope in this place. But yet there seems to 
be some other things to which he alludes in several expressions. 
As particularly, the Jews had a very superstitious and extra- 
vagant notion of their law, delivered by Moses; as if it were 
the prime, grand, and indeed only rule of God’s proceeding 
with mankind as their judge, both in their justification and 
condemnation, or from whence all, both sin and righteousness, 
was imputed; and had no consideration of the law of nature, 
written in the hearts of the Gentiles, and of all mankind. 
Herein they ascribed infinitely too much to their particular law, 
beyond the true design of it. They made their boast of the 
law ; as if their being distinguished from all other nations by 
that great privilege, the giving of the law, sutticiently made 
them a holy people, and God’s children. This notion of theirs 
the apostle evidently refers to, chap. ii. 13, 17—19. and indeed 
through that whole chapter. They looked on the law of Moses 
as intended to be the only rule and means of justification ; and 
as such, trusted in the works of the law, especially cireumei- 
sion; which appears by the third chapter. But as for the 
Gentiles, they looked on them as by nature sinners, and chil- 
dren of wrath; because born of uncircumcised parents, and 
aliens trom their law, and who themselves did not know, 
profess and submit to the law of Moses, become proselytes, 
and receive circumcision, What they esteemed the sum of 
their wickedness and condemnation, was, that they did not 
turn Jews, and act as Jews*. To this notion the apostle has a 


* Here are worthy to be observed the things which Dr. T. himself says to the 
same purpose, Key, § 302, 303, and Preface to Par. on Epist. to Rom. p, 144, 43. 
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pect, an deavours to convince them of its false~ 
hap. n. 12—16, And he has a manifest regard again 
to the same thing here, (Chap. v. 12—I14.) Which may lead 
us the more clearly to see the true sense of these verses ; 

about the sense of which is the main controversy, and the 
meaning of which being determined, it will settle the mean- 
ing of every other controverted expression through the whole 
discourse, : 

Dr. 'T. misrepresents the apostle’s argument in these 
verses ; which, as has been demonstrated, is in his sense alto- 
gether vain and impertinent. He supposes, the thing which 
the apostle mainly intends to prove, is, that death or mortality 
_does not come on mankind by personal sin ; and that he would 
prove it by this medium, that death reigned when there was no 
law in being which threatened personal sin with death. It is 
acknowledged that this is implied, even that death came into 
the world by Adam’s sin: Yet this is not the main thing the 
apostle designs to prove. But his main point evidently is, 
that sin and guilt, and just exposedness to death and ruin, came 
into the world by Adam’s sin; as righteousness, justification, 
and a title to eternal life come by*Christ. Which point he 
confirms by this consideration, that from the very time when 
Adam sinned, sin, guilt, and desert of ruin became universal 
in the world, long before the law given by Moses to the Jewish 
nation had any being. 

The apostle’s remark, that sin entered into the world by 
one man, who was the father of the whole human race, was an 
observation which afforded proper instruction for the Jews, who 
looked on themselves as an holy people, because they had the 
law of Moses, and were the children of Abraham, an holy 
father ; while they looked on other nations as by nature un- 
holy and sinners, because they were not Abraham’s children, 
He leads them up to a higher ancestor than this patriarch, 
even to Adam, who being equally the father of Jews and 
Gentiles, both alike come from a sinful father; from whom 
guilt and pollution were derived alike to all mankind. And 
this the apostle proves by an argument, which of all that could 
‘possibly be invented, tended the most briefly and directly to 
convince the Jews; even by this reflection, that death had 
come equally on all mankind from Adam’s time, and that the _ 
posterity of Abraham were equally subject to it with the rest of 
the world. This was apparent in fact, a thing they all knew. 
And the Jews had always been taught that death (which began 
in the destruction of the body, and of this present life) was the 
proper punishment of sin. This they were taught in Moses’s 
history of Adam, and God’s first threatening of punishment 
for sin, and by the constant doctrine of the law and the pro- 
phets; as already observed. . 
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And the apostle’s observation—that sin was in the world 
long before the Seb was given, and was as universal in the world 
from the times of Adam, as it had been among the heathen 
since the law of Moses—shewed plainly, that the Jews were 
quite mistaken in their notion of their particular law ; and that 
the Jaw which is the original and universal rule of righteousness 
and judgment for all mankind, was another law, of far more 
ancient date, even the law of nature. This a as early as 
the human nature began, and was establis with the first 
father of mankind, and in him with the whole race. The 
positive precept of abstaining from the forbidden fruit was 
given for the trial of his compliance with this law of nature ; 
of which the main rule is supreme regard to God and his will, _ 
And the apostle proves that it must be thus, because if the 
law of Moses had been the highest rule of judgment, and if 
there had not been a superior, prior, divine rule established, 
mankind in general would not have been judged and con- 
demned as sinners, before that was given, (for “ sin is not im- 
puted when there is no law” )as it is apparent in fact they were, 
because death reigned before that time, even from the time of 
Adam, - ; 

It may be observed that the apostle both in this epistle, 
and in that to the Galatians, endeavours to. convince the Jews 
of these two things, im opposition to the notions and prejudices 
they had entertained concerning their law. (1.) ‘That it never 
was intended to be the covenant, or method by which they 
should actually be justified. (2.) That it was not the highest and 
universal rule or law, by which mankind in general, and parti- 
cularly the heathen world, were condemned. And he proves 
both by similar arguments. He proves that the law of Moses 
was not the covenant by which any of mankind were to obtain 
justification, because that covenant was of older date, being 
expressly established in the time of Abraham, and Abraham 
himself was justefied by it. This argument the apostle parti- 
cularly fakes be in the third chap. of Galatians, particularly in 
ver. 17—19, and especially in Hon. iv. 13—15. He proves 
also that the law of Moses was not the primerule of judgment, 
by which mankind in general, and particularly the heathen 
world, were condemned. And this he proves also the same 
way, viz, by shewing this to be of older date than that law, and 
that it was established with Adam, Now these things tended 
to lead the Jews to right notions of their law, not as the intend- 
ed method of justification, nor as the original and universal 
rule of condemnation, but something superadded to both ; super- 
added to the latter, to illustrate and confirm it, that the offence 
might abound: and superadded to the former, to be as a school- 
master, to prepare men for its benefits, and to magnify divine 
grace in it, that this might much more abound. 
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the scope and connection of the various clauses of this dis- 
; Ses particularly in the 13th and 14th verses, is, that there 

= two things (although closely connected) which the apostle 
has in view at once. He would illustrate the grand point he had 
been upon from the beginning, even justification through Christ's 
righteousness alone, by shewing how we are originally in a sinful 
miserable state, how we derive this sin and misery from Adam, 
and how we are delivered and justified by Christ as a second 
Adam. At the same time he would confute those foolish and 
corrupt notions of the Jews, about their nation, and their law, 
which were very inconsistent with these doctrines. And he here 
endeavours to establish, at once, these two things in opposition 
to those Jewish notions, 

(1.) That it is our natural relation to Adam, and not to 
Abraham, which determines our native moral state; and that, 
therefore, being natural children of Abraham, will not make 
us by nature holy in the sight of God, since we are the natural 
seed of sinful Adam. Nor does the Gentiles being not descend- 
ed from Abraham, denominated them sinners, any more than 
the Jews, seeing both alike are descended from Adam. 

(2.) That the law of Moses is not the prime and general law 
and rule of judgment for mankind, to condemn them, and de- 
nominate them sizners ; but that the state they are in with re- 
gard toa higher, more ancient and universal law, determines 
them in general to be szners in the sight of God, and liable to 
be condemned as such. Which observation is, in many respects, 
to the apostle’s purpose ; particularly in this respect, that if the 
Jews were convinced, that the law, which was the prime rule 
of condemnation, was given to all, was common to all mankind, 
and that all fell under condemnation through the violation of 
that law by the common father of all, both Jews and Gentiles, 
then they would be led more easily and naturally to believe, 
that the method of justification, which God had established, 
also extended equally to all mankind: And that the Messiah, 
by whom we have this justification, is appointed, as Adam was 
for a common head to all, both Jews and Gentiles—The apos- 
tle aiming to confute the Jewish notion, is the principal occa~ 
sion of those words in the 13th verse, “for until the law, sin 
was in the world; but sin is not imputed, when there is no 
law.” 

As to the import of that expression, even over them that 
had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, 
not only is the thing signified, in Dr. T.’s sense of it, not true ; 
or if it had been true, would have been impertinent, as has 
been shewn: But his interpretation is, otherwise, very much 
strained and unnatural. According to him, “by sinning after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression,” is not meant any simi- 
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litude of the act of sinning, nor of nmand sinned against 
nor properly any circumstance of the sin; but only the 

litude of a circumstance of the command, viz. the 
with which it is atten A far-fetched thing t 
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no law, threatening death for personal sin. Having laid this 
_ down, the apostle leaves this part of his argument, and pro- 
eeeds another step, nevertheless death reigned from Adam to 
Moses: And then returns, in a strange unnatural manner, and 
repeats that argument or assertion again, but only more ob- 
scurely than before, in these words, even over them that had 
not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression ; 1. e. 
over them that had not sinned against a law threatening death 
4 _ for personal sin. Which is just the same thing as if the apostle 
had said, “ they that sinned before the law, did not sin against 
all law threatening death for personal sin; for there was no 
such law for any to sin against at that time: Nevertheless 
death reigned at that time, even over such as did not sin against 
a law threatening death for personal sin.” Which latter clause 
adds nothing to the premises, and tends nothing to illustrate 
what was said before, but rather to obscure and darken it. 
The particle (xa) even, when prefixed in this manner, is used 
to signify something additional, some advance in the sense or 
argument; implying that the words following express some- 
thing more, or express the same thing more fully, plainly, or . 
forcibly, But to unite two clauses by such a particle, in such 
a manner, when there is nothing besides a flat repetition, with 
no superadded sense or force, but rather a greater uncer- 
tainty and obscurity, would be very unusual, and indeed very 
absurd, 

I can see no reason why we should be dissatisfied with 
that explanation of this clause, which has more commonly 
been given, viz. That by them who have not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression, are meant infants; who, 
though they have indeed sinned in Adam, yet never sinned as 
Adam did, by actually transgressing in their own persons; 
unless it be, that this interpretation is too old, and too common. 
It was well understood by those to whom the apostle wrote, 
that vast numbers had died in infancy, within that period of 


the time ofthe deluge. And — 
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How directly would it have served the purpose of proving this, 
to have mentioned so great a part of mankind galinCabat bjoct 
to death, and who, al! know, never committed any sin in their 
own persons ? How much more plain and easy the proof of the 
ay that, than to go round about, as Dr. T. supposes, and 
n a thing so dark and uncertain as this, that God never 
vould bring death on all mankind for personal sin, (though 
they had personal sin) without an express revealed constitution ; 
sind then to observe, that there was no revealed constitution of 
this nature from Adam to Moses,—which also seems to be an 
assertion without any plain evidence—and then to infer, that 
it must needs be so, that it could come only on occasion of 
Adam’s sin, though not for his sin, or as any punishment of it; 
which inference also is very dark and unintelligible. 

If the apostle in this place meant those who never sinned 
by their personal act, it is not strange that he should express 
this by their not sinning after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression. We read of two ways of men being like Adam, or _ 
in which a similitude to him is ascribed to men: One is, being 
begotten or born in his image or likeness, Gen. v. 3. Another — : 
is, transgressing God’s Covenant or law, like him, Hos. vi. 7. | 
They like Adam, (so, in the Heb, and Vulg. Lat.) have trans- 

essed the covenant. Infants have the former similitude, but 
not the latter. And it was very natural, when the apostle 
would infer that infants become sinners by that one act and 
offence of Adam, to observe, that they had not renewed the 
act of sin themselves, by any second instance of a like sort. 
And such might be the state of language among Jews and Chris- 
tians at that day, that the apostle might have no phrase more 
aptly to express this meaning. The manner in which the epi- 
thets, personal and actual, are used and applied now in this 
case, is probably of later date, and more modern use. 

And the apostle having the case of infants in view, in this 
expression, makes it more to his purpose to mention death 
reigning before the law of Moses was given. For the Jews 
looked on all nations besides themselves as simmers, by virtue 
of their law; being made so especially by the law of circum- 
cision, given first to Abraham, and completed by Moses, making 
the want of circumcision a legal pollution, utterly disqualifying 
for the privileges of the sanctuary. This law, the. Jews sup- 
posed, made the very infants of the Gentiles to be sinners, pol- 
luted and hateful to God; they being uncircumcised, and born 
of uncircumcised parents. But the apostle proves against these 
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notions of the Jews, that the nations of the world do not be- 
come sinners by nature, and sinners from infancy, by virtue 
their law, in this manner, but by Adam’s sin: Inasmuch 
infants were treated as sinners long before the law of circum- 
cision was given, as well as before they had committed actual 
sin. oe 

What has been said, may, as I humbly conceive, lead us 
to that which is the true scope and sense of the apostle in these 
three verses; which I will endeavour more briefly to represent 
in the following paraphrase. 

12. Wherefore, “The things which | have largely 
as by one man sm en- insisted on, viz. the evil that is in the 
tered into the world, world, the general wickedness, guilt and 
and death by sin; ruin of mankind, and the opposite good, 
and so death passed even justification and life, as only by 
upon allmen, for that Christ, lead me to observe the likeness of 
all have sinned. the manner in which they are each of 

them introduced. For it was by one man 
that the general corruption and guilt 
which I have spoken of, came into the 
world, and condemnation and death by 
sin: And this dreadful punishment and 
ruin came on all mankind by the great law 
of works, originally established with man- 
kind in their first father, and by his one 
offence, or breach of that law ; all thereby 
becoming sinners in God’s sight, and ex- 
posed to final destruction. 

13. For until the “It is manifest that it was in this 
law sin was in the way the world became sinful and guilty ; 
world: But sin is and not in that way which the Jews sup- 
not imputed when pose, viz. That theirlaw, given by Moses 
there isno lane, is the grand universal rule of righteous- 

ness and judgment for mankind, and that 
it is by being Gentiles, uncircumcised, 
and aliens from that law, that the na- 
tions of the world are constituted sinners, 
and unclean. For before the law of Moses 
was given, mankind were all looked up- 
on by the great Judge as sinners, by 
corruption and guilt derived from Adam’s 
violation of the original law of works ; 
which shews, that the original universal 
rule of righteousness is not the law of 
Moses; for if so, there would have been 
no sin imputed before that was given ; 


because sin is not imputed, when there 
ts no law. 


Fr sin was im- 14, Nevertheless, 
by their judge death reigned from 
d as sinners, through guilt and Adam to Moses, 
ion derived from Adam, and con- even over them that 
d for sin,'to death, the proper had not sinned af- 
_ punishment of sin, we have a plain proof ter the similitude of 
In that it appears in fact, all mankind, Ada transgres- 
during that whole time which preceded sion. 
the law of Moses, were subjected to that 
temporal death, which is the visible in- 
“troduction and image of that utter 
a struction which sin deserves, not ex- 
-cepting even infants, who could be sin- 
ners no other way than by virtue of 
Adam’s transgression, having never in 
their own persons actually sinned as 
Adam did; nor could at that time be 
made polluted by the law of Moses, as 
being uncircumcised, or born of uncir- 
¢cumcised parents.” 

Now, by way of reflection on the whole, I would observe, 
that though there are two or three expressions in this para- 
graph, Rom. v. 12, &c. the design of which is attended with 
some difficulty and obscurity, as particularly in the 13th and 
14th verses, yet the scope and sense of the discourse in gone 
is not obscure, but on the contrary very clear and manifes Ae, 
and so is the particular doctrine mainly taught init. The 
apostle sets himself with great care to make it plain, and pre- 
cisely to fix and settle the point he is upon. And the discourse 
is so fralthed, that one part of it greatly clears and fixes the 
meaning of other parts; and the whole is determined by the 
clear connection it stands in with other parts of the epistle and 
by the manifest drift of all the preceding part of it. 

The doctrine of original sin is not only here taught, but 
most plainly, explicitly, and abundantly taught. This doctrine 
is asserted, expressly or impliedly, in almost every verse, and 
in some of the verses several times. It is fully implied in that 
first expression inthe i2th ver. By one man sin entered into 
the world. 'The passage implies, that sin became universal in 
the world; as the apostle had before largely shewn it Was ; 
and not merely (which would bea trifling observation) that one 
man, who was made first, sinned first, before other men sinned - 
or, that it did not so happen that many men began to sin just. 
together at the same moment. The latter part of the verse, 
and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that 
(or, if you will, unto which) all have sinned, shews that in the 
eye of the Judge of the world, in Adam’s first sin all sinned ; 
not only in some sort, but all sinned so as to be exposed to that 
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death, and final destruction, which is the proper wages of sin. 
The same doctrine is taught again twice over in the 14th verse, 
It is there observed, as a proof of this doctrine, that death 
reigned over them which had not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression, i. e. by their personal act; and therefore 
could be exposed to death, only by cry and pollution 
from Adam, in consequence of his sin. And it is taught “i 
in those words, who is the figure of him that was to come. The 
resemblance lies very much in this circumstance, viz. our de- 
riving sin, guilt, and punishment by Adam’s sin, as we do righ- 
teousness, justification, and the reward of life by Christ’s obe- 
dience ; for so the apostle explains himself. The same deetrine 
is expressly taught again, ver. 15. Through the offence of one, 
many be dead And again twice in the 16th verse, it was by one 
that sinned: i.e. It was by Adam, that guilt and punishment 
(before spoken of ) came on mankind: And in these words, 
judgment wus by one to condemnation. It is again plainly and 
fully laid down in the 17th verse, by one man’s offence death 
reigned by one. So again in the 18th verse, By the offence of 
one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation. Again 
very plainly in the 19th verse, “By one man’s disobedience, 
many were made sinners.” 

Here is every thing to determine and fix the meaning of 
all the important terms used; As, the abundant use of them 
in all parts of the New Testament ; and especially in this apos- 
tle’s writings, which make up a very great part of the New 
Testament; and his repeated use of them in this epistle in 
particular ; and in the former part of this very chapter ; and also 
the Aighi that one sentence in this paragraph casts on another, 
which fully settles their meaning: As, with respegé to the 
words justification, righteousness, and condemnation ; and above 
all, in regard of the word sin, which is the most important of 
all, with relation to the doctrine and controversy we are upon. 
Besides the constant use of this term every where else through 
the New Testament, through the epistles of this apostle, this 
epistle in particular, and even the former part of this chapter, 
it is often repeated in this very paragraph, and evidently used 
in the very sense that is denied to belong to it in the end of 
ver. 12. and ver. 19. though owned every where else. And its 
meaning is fully determined by the apostle varying the term; 
using together with it, to signify the same thing, such a variety 
of other synonymous words, such as offence, transgression, dis- 
obedience. And further, to put the matter out of all contro- 
versy, it is particularly, expressly, and repeatedly distinguish- 
ed from that which our opposers would explain it by, viz. 
condemnation and death. And what is meant by sin entering 
into the world, in ver. 12, is determined by a like phrase of 
sm being in the world, in the next verse.——And that by the 
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cannot pervert it to another sense. What a variety of the most 
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, as brin 
le means th Ai of one, de- 
nd pollution to mankind in general (over and 
that has been alr a Shed is determined by 
vords in the conclusion of this discourse, ver. 20. “ More- 
over, the law entered, that the offence might abound : But where 
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death and 


~ sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” These words 
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hat the orrmnce spoken of so often, the offence 
e the sin of all. For when he says, The law 
ence might abound, his meaning cannot be, 
nce of Adam, merely as Ais personally, should 
but, as it exists in its derived guilt, corrupt influence, 
evil fruits, in the sin of mankind in general, even as a tree 
1 its root and branches.* ee 

__ What further confirms the certainty of the proof of origi- 
nal sin, which this place affords, is this, that the utmost art 


artful methods have been used by the eremies of this doctrine, 
to wrest and darken this paragraph of holy writ, which stands 
so much in their way ; as it were, to force the bible tospeak a 
language agreeable to their mind! How have expressions ss 
been strained, words and phrases racked! What strange 
figures of speech have been invented, and with violent hands 
thrust into the apostle’s mouth; and then with a bold counte- 
nance and magisterial airs obtruded on the world, as from him! 
But blessed be God, we have his words as he delivered them, 
and the rest of the same epistle, and his other writings to com- 
pare with them ; by which his meaning stands in too strong and 
glaring a light to be hid by any of the artificial mists which 
they labour to throw upon it. 
It is really no less than abusing the scripture and its read- 
ers, to represent this paragraph as the most obscure of all the 
places of scripture, that speak of the consequences of Adam’s 
sin; and to treat it as if there was need first to consider other 
places as more plain. Whereas, it is most manifestly a place 
in which these things are declared, the most plainly, parti- 
eularly, precisely, and of set purpose, by that great apostle, 
who has most fully explained to us those doctrines in general, 


‘which relate to the redemption by Christ, and the sin and mi- 


sery we are redeemed from. And it must be now left to the 


* The offence, according to Dr. T.’s explanation, does not abound by the law 
at all really and truly, in any sense ; neither the sin, nor the punishment. For he 
says, “ The meaning is not, that men should be made more wicked ; but, that 
men should be liable to death for eyery transgression.” But after all, they are 
liable to no more deaths, nor to any worse deaths, if they are not more sinful: 
For they were to have punishments according to their desert before. Such 
as died, and went into another world before the law of Moses was given, 
were punished according to their deserts ; and the law, when it came, threatened 
no more. rape arte 
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man’s sin. And it is repeated, over and 01 
.demned, many are dead, many made sinn 


ceeded reasol 


most clearly and { 


imputation of Adam’s one tansg’ 

directly and frequently asserted. We &r 
by one man’s sin, death passed on all ; 
this punishment, as having sinned (so it is 


om 


offence, by the disobedience of one, and by one offence. And 
the doctrine of original depravity is also here taught, when the - 
apostle says, By one man sin entered into the world; having a 

plain respect (as hath been shewn) to that universal corrup: — 2 
tion and wickedness, as well as guilt, of which he had before 

largely treated. i 
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THE EVIDENCE GIVEN US RELATIVE TO THE DOCTRINE OF ORI- 
GINAL SIN, IN WHAT THE SCRIPTURES REVEAL CONCERN. 
ING THE REDEMPTION BY CHRIST. 


CHAPTER I. ee 


The Evidence of Original Sin, from the Nature of Redemp- 
tion, in the Procurement of it, 


* 


Accorpine to Dr, T.’s scheme, a very great part of man- : 
kind are the subjects of Christ’s redemption, who live and die 
perfectly innocent, who never have had, and never will have 
any sin charged to their account, and never are exposed to 
any pumshment whatsoever, viz. all that die in infancy. They 
are the subjects of Christ’s redemption, as he redeems them 
from death, or as they by his righteousness have justification, 
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ata ? its Mg 
edie ren oh teous in the resurrection of 
, in the sens: tom. v. 17, 19. And all mankind 
thus the subjects of Christ’s redemption, while they are 
ectly guiltless, and exposed to no punishment, as by Christ 
y are entitled to a resurrection. Though, with respect to 
: ave sinned, he allows it is in some sort by 
th, that they are saved from sin, and the 


yount of the redemption by Jesus Christ. 
presentations of the redemption by Christ, every 
i »ture, lead us to suppose, that all whom he came 
re sinners ; that his salvation, as te*the term from 
which (or the evil to be redeemed from) in all, is sin, and the 
deserved punishment of sin. It is natural to suppose, that when 
he had his name Jesus, or Saviour, given him by God’s special 
and immediate appointment, the salvation meant by that name 
should be his salvation in general; and not only a part of his- 
salvation, and with regard only to some of them whom he 
came to save. But this name was given him to signify his sav- 
ing his people from their sins, Mat. i. 21. And the great 
doctrine of Christ’s salvation is, that he came into the world to 
save sinners, | Tim. i. 15. And that Christ hath once suffer- 
ed, the just for the unsust, 1 Pet. i. 18. In this was manifest- 
ed the love of God towards us, (towards such in general as 
have the benefit of God’s love in giving Christ) that God sent 
his only begoiten son into the world, that we might live through 
him. Herein is love, that he sent his son to be the propitiation 
for our sins, | John iv. 9,10. Many other texts might be 
mentioned, which seem evidently to suppose, that all who are 
redeemed by Christ, are saved from sry. We are led by what 
Christ himself said, to suppose, that if any are not stnners, they 
have no need of him as a Redeemer, any more than a man in 
health of a physician, Mark 1. 17. And that, in order to our 
being the proper subjects of the mercy of God through Christ, 
we must first be in a state of sin, is implied in Gal. iii. 22. “ But 
the scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by 
faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe,” Te 
the same effect is Rom. xi. 32. 

These things are greatly confirmed by the scripture-doc- 
trine of sacrifices. It is abundantly plain, both from the Old 
and New Testament, that these were types of Christ’s death, 
and were for sin, and supposed sim in those for whom they 
were offered. The apostle supposes, that in order to any hav- 
ing the benefit of the eternal inheritance by Christ there must 
of necessity be the death of the testator ; and gives that reason 
for it, that without shedding of blood there is no remission, Heb. 
ix. 15, &c. And Christ himself, in representing the benefit of 
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his blood, in 
notion of the blood of a testament, 
New Testament shed for the vem 
But according to the scheme of 
eternal inheritance by the death of t 
any need of remission, eas 

II. The scripture represents the rede 
as a redemption from deserved destruction ; | | 
. ly as it respects some particulars, but as the | ; 
to mankind. John iii. 16. “* God so loved the orld, that 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
not perish, but have everlasting life ;” implying, that 
wise they must perish, or be destroyed. But n | 
of this, if they did not deserve to be destroyed? Now, tha _ 
the destruction here spoken of, is deserved destruction, is ma- | 
nifest, because it is there compared to the perishing of such of 
the children of Israel as died by the bite of the fiery serpents, 
which God in his wrath, for their rebellion, sent amongst them. 
And the same thing clearly appears by the last verse of the 
same chapter, “ He that believeth on the Son, hath everlasting 
life; and he that believeth not the Son, shall not see life, but 
the wrath of God abideth on him,” or, is left remaining on 
him: Implying, that all in general are found under the wrath 
of God, and that they only of all mankind who are interested 


~ 
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in Christ, have this wrath removed, and eternal life bestowed; 3 
the rest are left with the wrath of God still remaining on them. 
The same is clearly illustrated and confirmed by John v.24. - 


“ He that believeth, hath everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation, but is passed from death to life.” In being 
passed from death to life is implied, that before they were all 
im a state of death; and they are spoken of as being so by a 
sentence of condemnation; and if it be a just condemnation, it 
is a deserved condemnation. 

IIL. It will follow on Dr. T.’s scheme, that Christ’s re- 
demption, with regard to a great part of them who are the sub- 
jects of it, is not only a redemption from no sin, but from no 
calamity, and so from no evil of any kind. For as to death 
which infants are redeemed from, they never were subjected 
to it as a calamity, but purely as a benefit. It came by no 
threatening or curse denounced upon or through Adam; the 
covenant with him being utterly abolished, as to all its force 
and power on mankind (according to our author) before the 
sentence of mortality. Therefore trouble and death could 
be appointed to innocent mankind no other way than on ac- 
count of another covenant, the covenant of grace; and inthis 
channel they come only as favours, not as evils. Therefore 
they could need no remedy, for they had no disease. Even 
death itself, which it is supposed Christ saves them from, is 
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atest of | nefits It is 

medicine, of a physi- 

to | medicine ; or ‘of a remedy 
ri sappy remedy € ani, though death be a benefit, 

' is so because Christ changes it, and turns it into a benefit, 

3 by procuring a resurrection: I would ask, what can be meant 

: Py turning or changing it into a benefit, when it never was other- 

| 1 ever justly be otherwise? Infants could not 

t under death as a calamity; for they never 
And it would be only an abuse (be it far from us, 

ch a thing to God) in any being, to offer any poor 

3 Redeemer from a calamity which he had brought 

upon them, without the least desert of it on their part. 

But it is plain, that mortality was not at first brought on 
mankind as a blessing, by the covenant of grace through Christ ; 
and that Christ and grace do not bring mankind under death, 
but find them under it. 2 Cor. v. 14. “We thus judge, that 

_ if one died for all, then were all dead.” Luke xix. 10. “The 
son of man is come to seek and save that which was lost.” 
The grace which appears in providing a deliverer from any 
state, supposes the subject to be in that state prior to his deli- 
verance. In our author’s scheme, there never could be any 
sentence of death or condemnation, that requires a Saviour 
‘from it; because the very sentence itself, according to the true 
meaning of it, implies and makes sure all that good, which is 
requisite to abolish and make void the seeming evil to the 
innocent subject. So that the sentence itself is in effect 
the deliverer ; and there is no need of another to deliver from 
that sentence. Dr. T. insists upon it, that “‘ nothing comes up- 
on us in consequence of Adam’s sin, in any SENSE, KIND, OF 
DEGREE, inconsistent with the original blessing pronounced on 
Adam at his creation; and nothing but what is perfectly con- 
sistent with God’s blessing, love and goodness, declared to 
Adam as soon as he came out of his Maker’s hands.’* If the 
case be so, it is certain there is no evil or calamity at all for 
Christ to redeem us from; unless things agreeable to the divine 
goodness, love and blessing, are things from which we need re- 
demption.t 

IV. It will follow, on our author’s principles, not only 
with respect to infants, but even adult persons, that redemp- 
tion is needless, and Christ is dead in vain. Not only is there 
no need of Christ’s redemption in order to deliverance from 
any consequences of Adam’s sin, but also in order to perfect 


* Page 88, 89, S. 
{In this inferential short reply, our author is not quite so guarded as usual. 
It seems applicable only to infants ; since adults have actual or personal sin and 
guilt from which to be redeemed. But what ingmediately follows anticipates the 
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wholly to avoid sin, Yea, he in 
have not sufficient power to do their duty, they 
todo. We may safely and assured y coni 
mankind i parts of the world have sur 
the duty v God requires of them ; an 
them no more than they have surricren 
in another place,t “God has given powe 
which he expects.” And he expresses a ; 
supposing, that our propensities to evil, and ten 
too strong to be errecruaLtLy and CONSTANTLY 
that we are unavoidably sinful in a prereE; that our appetites 
and passions will be breaking out, notwithstanding our ever- 
lasting watchfulness.”{| These things fully imply, that men ~ 
have in their own natural ability sufficient means to avoid sin, 
and to be perfectly free from it; and so, from all the bad con- 
sequences of it. And if the means are sufficient, then there is 
no need of more; and therefore there is no need of Christ 4 
dying, in order to it. What Dr. T. says, (p. 72. S.) fully im- . 
plies, that it would be unjust in God to give mankind being in 
such circumstances, as that they would be more likely to sin, 
so as to be exposed to final misery than otherwise. Hence 
then, without Christ and his redemption, and without any 
grace at all, mere sustick makes sufficient provision for our 
being free from sin and misery, by our own power.§ ra 

If all mankind, in all parts of the world, have such suf- 
ficient power to do their whole duty, without being sinful zm 
any degree, then they have sufficient power to obtain righ- 
teousness by the law: and then, according to the apostle Paul. 
Christ is dead invain, Gal. 1. 2). “If righteousness come by 
law, then Christ is dead in vain ;’"—dsa vous, without the article, 
by law, or the rule of right action, as our author explains the 
phrase.|| And according to the sense in which he explains 
this very place, “it would have frustrated, or rendered useless 
the grace of God, if Christ died to accomphsh what was or 
mieHt have been effected by law itself, without his death.°Y 
So that it most clearly follows from his own doctrine, that 
Christ is dead in vain, and the grace of God is useless. The 
same apostle says, if there had been a law which counp have 
given life, verily righteousness should have been by the law, Gal. 


* Page 111, 63, 64. S. } Page 67.5. t Page 68. S. 

§ Here also, our author will be thought not quite accurate, in the inference 
he draws against Dr. T. for the “ sufficient power,” for which Dr. T. pleads, re- 
lates only to the prevention of sin, but not to its remission, or the removal of its 
vfects. But this also will soon be answered.—W. 

{i Pref. to Par. on Rem. p 143, 38. | Note on Rom. v. 20. p. 297. 


‘ there was 
ut power per- 


€ present state.”* But he says, “ We are 
pensation of Grace, making allowance for 
y our infirmities, we May upon good grounds 
hat infirmity of human nature, which he 
on why the law cannot give life. But what 
I aking that allowance for our infirmities, 
elf (according to his doctrine) most absolutely 
: as he supposes divine justice exactly proportions our 
y to our ability! 
Again, if it be said, that although Christ’s redemption 
was not necessary to preserve men from beginning to sin, and 
getting into a course of sin, because they have sufficient power 
in themselves to avoid it; yet it may be necessary to deliver 
men, after they have by their own folly brought themselves 


under the dominion of evil appetites and passions.{ I answer, 


if it be so, that men need deliverance from those habits and 
passions, which are become too strong for them, yet that de- 
liverance, on our author’s principles, would be no salvation 
from sin. For, the exercise of passions which are too strong 
for us, and which we cannot overcome, is necessary; And he 
strongly urges, that a necessary evil can be no moral evil. 
It is true, it is the effect of evil, as it is the effect of a bad 
practice, while the man had power to have avoided it. But 
then according to Dr. 'T. that evil cause alone is sin; for he 
says expressly, “the cause of every effect is alone chargea- 
ble with the effect it produceth, or which proceedeth from it.’’§ 
And as to that sin which was the cause, the man needed no 
Saviour from that, having had sufficient power in himself to 
have avoided it. So that it follows, by our author’s scheme, 
that none of mankind, neither infants nor adult persons, neither 
the more nor less vicious, neither Jews nor Gentiles, neither 
Heathens nor Christians, ever did or ever could stand in any 
need of a Saviour; and that, with respect to all, the truth is, 
Christ is dead in vain. 

If any should say, although all mankind in all ages have 
sufficient ability to do their whole duty, and so may by their 
own power enjoy perfect freedom from sin, yet God foresaw 
that they would sin, and that after they had sinned, they would 
need Christ’s death. I answer, it is plain, by what the apostle 


* Note on Rom. v. 20. p. 297. t Page 92. S. 


+ See p. 228, and also what he says of the helpless state of the heathen; in 
paraph. and notes on Rom. vii. and beginning of chap. viii. § Page 128. 
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give his Son to die for men, un 


of there had been a law which covutw have given life, 
way by the death of Christ would not have been 
And this appears to be agreeable to our author’ 
things, by his words which have been cited, whe 
*“{t would have rrusrrarep or rendered usexess t 
God, if Christ died to accomplish what was or Mier AVE 
BEEN effected by law itself, without his death.” 

V. It will follow on Dr. T.’s scheme, not only that Ch: 
redemption is needless for saving from sin, or its conseq 
but also that it does no good that way, has no tendency; 
diminution of sin in the world. For as to any infusion of virtue 
or holiness into the heart, by divine power through Christ or his _ 
redemption, it is altogether inconsistent with this author’s no- 
tions. With him, imwrought virtue, if there were any such 
thing, would be o virtue; not being the effect of our own will, 
choice, and design, but only of a sovereign act of God’s pow- 
er*, And therefore, all that Christ does to increase virtue, is 
only increasing our talents, our light, advantages, means and 
motives; as he often explains the mattert. But sin is not at 
all diminished. For he says, owr duty must be measured by our 
talents ; as, a child that has less talents, has less duty; and 
therefore must be no more exposed to commit sin, than he that 
has greater talents; because he that has greater talents, has 
more duty required, in exact proportion. If so he that has 
but one talent, has as much advantage to perform that one de- 
gree of duty which is required of him, as he that has five tal- 
ents, to perform his jive degrees of duty, and is no more expos- 
ed to fail of it. And that man’s guilt, who sins against great- 
er advantages, means, and motives, is greater in proportion 
to his talents§. And therefore it will follow, on Dr. T.’s prin- 
ciples, that men stand no better chance, have no more eligible —_- 
or valuable probability of freedom from sin and punishment, or 
of contracting but little guilt, or of performing required duty, 
with the great advantages and talents implied in Christ’s 
redemption, than without them; when all things are com- 
puted, and put into the balances together, the numbers, de- 
grees, and aggravations of sin exposed to, degrees of duty 
required, &c, So that men have no redemption from sin, and 
no new means of performing duty, that are valuable or worth 
any thing at all. And thus the great redemption by Christ in 
every respect comes to nothing, with regard both to infants 
and adult persons. 


an 


* See p. 180, 245, 250. { In p. 44, 50, and innumerable other places. 
i See page 234, 61, 64—72. S. § See Paraph. Rom. ii. 9. also om ver. 12. 
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; os Scripture teaches of the Application of Redemption, 


every ‘one, t 


Evidence of the Doctrine of Original Sin from what the 


the doctrine of original sin is very clearly 

t the scripture says of that change “a state, 
as necessary to an actual interest in the spir- 
ernal blessings of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

o this, it speaks of it as absolutely necessary for 
hat he be regenerated, or born again, John iii. 3. 
“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man (yewn$n avwsev,) 
be begotten again, or born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” Dr. T. though he will not allow that this signifies any 
change from a state of natural propensity to sin, yet supposes that 
the new birth here spoken of, means a man’s being brought to 
“a divine life, in a right use and application of the natural pow- 


_ers,in a life of true holiness* :°?> And that it is the attainment of 


those habits of virtue and religion, which gives us the real cha- 
racter of true christians, and the children of God ;+ and that it 
is putting onthe new nature of right action.} 

But in order to proceed in the most sure and safe manner 
in understanding what is meant in scripture by being born again, 
and so in the inferences we draw from what is said of the ne- 
cessity of it, let us compare scripture with scripture, and con- 
sider what other terms or phrases are used, where respect is evi- 
dently had to the same change. And here I would observe the 
following things. é: 

I. If we compare one scripture with another, it will be 
sufficiently manifest, that by regeneration, or being begotten or 
born again, the same change in the state of the mind is signi- 
fied with that which the scripture speaks of as effected in true 
REPENTANCE and conversion. I put repentance and conver- 
sion together, because the scripture puts them together, Acts 
iu. 19. and because they plainly signify much the same thing. 
The word (ueravoix) repentance signifies a change of the mind ; 
as the word conversion, means a change or turning from sin to 
God. And that this is the same change with that which is call- 
ed regeneration, (excepting that this latter term especially sig- 
nifies the change, as the mind is passive in it) the following 
things may shew. 

In the change which the mind undergoes in repentance and 
conversion, is attained that character of true christians which is 


* Page 144. . + Page 246, 248, . t Page 251. 


necessary to the eternal privileges of such, A 
““repent ye therefore, and be « J, that your sii 
blotted out, when the times of refreshing shall come 
presence of the Lord.”—And thus it is in reg 
evident from what Christ says to Nicodemus, 
by Dr. T. ie ANNE 

The change of the mind in repentance 
saving faith is attained, Mark i. 15, “The k ) 
at hand, repent ye, and believe the gospel.” And in 
ing born again, or born of God ; as appears by Johni. 12. 
« But as many as received him, to them he gave power to be 
the sons of God, even to them that believe on his nar 
were born not of blood, &c. but of God.”—Just as Christ s 
concerning conversion, Matth. xviii. 3. “ Venly, verily, I 
unto you, Except ye be converted and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven:” So does he 
say concerning being born again, in what he spake to Nicode- 
mus, 

By the change men undergo in conversion, they become 
as little children: which appears in the place last cited: And 
so they do by regeneration. (1 Pet. i. 23. and ii, 2.) “ Being 
born again.-— Wherefore, as new-born babes, desire,” &c. It 

_is no objection, that the disciples to whom Christ spake in 
Matth., xviii, 3. were converted already: ‘This makes it not less 
proper for Christ to declare the necessity of conversion to 
them, leaving it with them to try themselves, and to make 
sure their conversion: In like manner as he declared to them the 
necessity of repentance, in Luke xiii. 3,5, “ Except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish.” 

The change effected by repentance is expressed and exhib- 
ited by baptism. Hence it 1s called the baptism of repentance. 
(Matth. ni. 11. Luke iii. 3. Acts xin. 24. and xix. 4.) And so is 
regeneration, or being born again, expressed by baptism ; as is 
evident by such representations of regeneration as those, John 
iii. 5. “ Except a man be born of water, and of the spirit,’— 
Tit. iii, 5. “ He saved us by the washing of regeneration.—Many 
other things might be observed, to shew that the change men 
pass under in their repentance and conversion, is the same with 
that of which they are the subjects in regeneration—But these 
observations may be sufficient. 

Ll. The change which a man undergoes when born again, 
and in his repentance and conversion, is the same that the scrip- 
ture calls the crrcumerston or THE HEART.—This may easily 
appear by considering. that as regeneration is that in which are 
attained the habits of true virtue and holiness, as has been shewn, 
and as is confessed ; so is circumcision of heart. Deut. xxx. 6. 
“And the Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart, and the 
heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thine heart. 
and with all thy soul.” 
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i inwardly ; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit and not in the letter, whose praise is not of men, but of 


' That circumcision of the heart is the same with conversion 
or turning from sin to God, is evident by Jer. iv. 1—4 “ If thou 
wilt return, O Israel, return unto me. Circumcise your- 
selves to the Lord, and put away the foreskins of your 


- heart.” And Deut. x. 16.“ Circumcise therefore the foreskin 


of your heart, and be no more stiffnecked.”” Circumcision of 
the heart is the same change of the heart that men experience 
in repentance; as is evident by Levit. xxvi. 41. “If their un- 
circumcised hearts be humbled, and they accept the punishment 
of their miquity.” ee 

_ The change effected in regeneration, repentance, and con- 
version, is signified by baptism, as has been shewn; and so is 
circumcision of the heart signified by the same thing. None 
will deny that it was-this internal circumcision, which of old 
was signified by external circumcision ; nor will any deny, 
now under the New Testament, that inward and spiritual bap- 
tism, or the cleansing of the heart, is signified by external 
washing or baptism. But spiritual circumcision and spiritual 
baptism are the same thing ; both being “ putting off the body 
of the sins of the flesh ;” as is very plain by Colos. 11. 11—15. 


*¢ In whom also ye are circumcised, with the carcumeision.made 


without hands, in putting off the body of the sins of the flesh, 
by the circumcision of Christ, buried with him in baptism, 
wherein also ye are risen with him,” &c. 

II. This inward change, called regeneration and circum- 
cision of the heari, which is wrought in repentance and conver- 
sion, is the same with that spiritual resurrection so often 
spoken of, and represented as a dying unto sin, and a living 
unto righteousness—This appears with great plainness in that 
last eited place, Col. ii. “In whom also ye are circumcised, 
with the circumcision made without hands,—buried with him 
in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with him, through the 
faith of the operation of God, &c. And you, being dead. in 
your sins, and the uncircumcision of your flesh, hath he quick- 
ened together with him; having forgiven you all trespasses.” 
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The same appears by Rom. vi. 3—5. “ Know ye not 
so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were bap 
into his death? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism 
into death ; that like as Christ was raised up fromthe dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness 
of life,” &c. ver. 11. Likewise reckon ye also your 3 ts 
dead unto sin, but alive unto God, through Jesus our. 
Lord.” In which place also it is evident, and by the whole 
context, that this spiritual resurrection is that change in whieh 
persons are brought to habits of holiness and to the divine life, 
by which Dr. T. describes the thing obtained in being born 
again. 

~ "That a spiritual resurrection to a new, divine life, should 
be called a being born again, is agreeable to the language of 
scripture. So those words in the iid Psalm, “‘ Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee,” are applied to Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, Acts xiii.33. Soin Col. i. 18. Christ is called the first sorn 

om the dead; and in Rev. i. 5. The first sncorren of the 
dead. ‘The saints in their conversion or spiritual resurrection, 
are risen with Christ, and are begotten and born with him. 
1 Pet. i. 3. “Who hath begotten us again to a lively hope, 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inher- 
itance incorruptible.” This inheritance is the same thing with 
that xtnepom of HEaveN which men obtain by being born 
again, according to Christ’s words to Nicodemus ; and that 
same “inheritance of them that are sanctified,” spoken of as 
what is obtained in true conversion. Acts xxvi. 18. “’To turn 
them (or convert them) from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of 
sin, and inheritance among them that are sanctified, through 
faith that is in me.” Dr. 'T’.’s own words, in his note on Rom. 
i. 4. speaking of that place in the iid Psalm, are very worthy 
to be here recited. He observes how this is applied to Christ’s 
resurrection and exaltation, in the New Testament, and then 
has this remark, ‘ note, begetting is conferring a new and happy 
state: A son is a person put into it. Agreeably to this, good 
men are said to be the sons of God, as they are the sons of 
the resurrection to eternal life, which is represented as a 
roMyyevedsa, a being BEGOTTEN, OF BORN AGAIN, REGENERATED.” 
So that I think it is abundantly plain, that the spiritual resur- 
rection spoken of in scripture, by which the saints are brought 
to a new divine life, is the same with that being born again, 
which Christ says is necessary for every one, in order to his 
seeing the kingdom of God. 

IV. This change, of which men are the subjects when 
they are born again and circumcised in heart, when they re- 
pent, and are converted, and spiritually raised from the dead, 
s the same change which is meant when the scripture 
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of making the wearr and sprrir naw, or giving a new 
Meepirit, ¢ «> be aie 

is almost needless to observe, how evidently this is 
en of as necessary to salvation, and as the change in which 
are attained the habits of true virtue and holiness, and the 
character of a true saint; as has been observed of rege- 
neration, conversion, §-c. and how apparent it is, that the change 
is the same. Thus repentance (ysravon) the change of the mind, 
is the same as being changed to a New mind, or a New heart 
and spirit. Conversion is the turning of the heart; which is 
the same thing as changing it so, that there shall be another 
heart, or a new heart, or a new spirit. To be born again is to 
be born anew ; which implies a becoming new, and is repre- 
sented as becoming new born babes. But none supposes it is 
the body that is immediately and properly new, but the mind, 
heart, or spirit. And so a spiritual resurrection is the resurrec- 
tion of the spirit, or rising to begin a new existence and life, as 
to the mind, heart, or spirit. So that all these phrases imply 
having a new heart, and being renewed in the spirit, according 
to their plain signification. 

When Nicodemus expressed his wonder at Christ declar- 
ing it necessary that a man should be born again in order 
to see the kingdom of God, or enjoy the privileges of the 
kingdom of the Messiah, Christ says to him, “ Art thou a mas- 
ter of Israel, and knowest not these things ?” i. e. ‘ Art thou one 
who is set to teach others the things written in the law and 
the prophets, and knowest not a doctrine so plainly taught in 
your scriptures, that such a change is necessary to a partaking 
of the blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom ?” But what can 
Christ refer to, unless such prophecies as that in Ezek. xxxvi. 
25—27? Where God, by the prophet, speaking of the days 
of the Messiah’s kingdom, says, “Then will I sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be clean——A NEw HeEaRT also 
will I give you, and a new spreit will I put within you—and 
I will put my spirit within you.” Here God speaks of having 
a new heart and spirit, by being washed with water ; and 
receiving the Spirit of God as the qualification of God’s peo- 
ple, that shall enjoy the privileges of the Messiah’s kingdom. 
How much is this like the doctrine of Christ to Nicodemus, of 
being “born again of water, and of the spirit?’ We have 
another like prophecy in Ezek. xi. 19.—Add to this, that rege- 
neration, or a being born again, and the renewing (or making 
new) by the Holy Ghost, are spoken of as the same thing, Tit. 
iii. 5. “© By the washing of REGENERATION and RENEWING of the 
Holy Ghost.” ; : 

V. It is abundantly manifest, that being born again, spi- 
ritually rising from the dead to newness of life, receiving a 
new heart, and being renewed in the spirit of the mind, are the 
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same thing with that which is called puttin ng ¢ | 
and p igs the wew MAN.” n° 
expt essions are equivalent; and the repre 
are plainly of the same thing. ~ When Christ sp speaks 
born a, ain, neo tbirthn are supposed : a 
old bith and a new one: And the thi ng | 
So what is born in the first birth is the old man: anc 
brought forth in the second birth, is the new man. “That wi nee = 
is born in the first birth (says Christ) i is flesh: It is the carnal : 
q 
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man, wherein we have borne the image of the earthly 
whom the apostle calls the first man. That which is | born 
in the new birth, is spirit, or the spiritual and heavenly 
Wherein we proceed from Christ the second man, t 
who is made a quickening spirit, and is the Lord from. ; 

and the Head of the new creation.—In the new birth, men ‘are 
represented as becoming new-born babes, which is ‘thesame > 
thing as becoming new men. — ns 

And how apparently is what the scripture says of the spi- 4 
ritual resurrection of the Christian convert equivalent a 
the very same import with putting off the old man, and % | 
ting on the new man? So in Rom. vi. the convert is repre- 
sented as dying and being buried with Christ; which is ex- 
plained in the 6th verse, by this, that the old man is pemciiicet, 
that the body of sin might be destroyed.” And in the | 
converts in this change are spoken of as “ rising to newness al ee 
life.” Are not these things plain enough? The apostle in effect 
tells us, that when he speaks of spiritual death and resurreec- 
tion, he means the same thing as “ * crucify ing and burying the 
old man, and rising as a new man.’ 

And it is most apparent, nai spiritual circumcision, and 
spiritual baptism, and the spiritual resurrection, are all the same 
with “ putting off the old man and putting on the new man.” 
This appears by Colos, ii, 11, 12. * In whom also yeare circum- 
eised with the circumcision made without hands, ¢ in pr ek 
the body of the sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Chris’ 
buried with him in baptism ; wherein also ye are risen with him. ” 
Here it is manifest that the spiritual circumcision, baptism, > 
and resurrection, all signify that change wherein men “ put off 
the body of the sins of the flesh.” But ‘that is the same thing, in ; 
this apostle’s language, as “ putting off the old man ;” as appears , 
by Rom. vi. 6. “Our old man is crucified that the body of sm may 
be destroyed.” And that putting off the old man is the same 
with putting off the body of sin, appears further by Ephes. iv. 

22—24. and Colos, iii, 8-10. As Dr. T. confesses, that to 
be born again, “is that wherein are obtained the habits of vir- 
te, religion, and true holiness ;”? so how evidently is the same 
thing predicated of that change, whichis called “ putting off the 
old raan, and putting on the new man?” Eph. iv. es “That. 


ye 


he old man, which is corrupt, &c. an 
rhich after God is created in righteousness a1 
? ; ‘ Vee'> \..: 
And it is most plain, that this putting off the old man, &c. 
is the very same thing with making the heart and spirit new. 
It is apparent in itself; the spirit is called the man, in the lan- 
guage of the apostie: it is called the inward man, and the hid- 
denman, (Rom. vii. 22. 2 Cor. iv. 16. 1 Pet. iii. 4.) And there- 
fore, putting off the old man, is the same thing with the remov- 
al of the old heart; and the putting on of the new man, is the 
receiving of “ anew heart, and a new spirit.” Yea, putting on 
the new manis expressly spoken of as the same thing with receiv- 
ing “a new spirit, or being renewed in spirit, Eph. iv, 22—24, 
“'That ye put off the old man—and be renewed in the spirit of 
your mind, and that ye put on the new man.” 

From these things it appears how unreasonable, and con- 


trary to the utmost degree of scriptural evidence, is Dr. T.’s- 


way of explaining the old man, and the new man,* as though 
thereby was meant nothing personal ; but that by the old man 
was meant the heathen state, and by the new man, the Chris- 
tian dispensation, or state of professing Christians, or the whole 


collective body of professors of Christianity, made up of Jews 


and Gentiles ; when all the colour he has for it is, that the apos- 
tle once calls the Christian church a new man. (Eph. ii. 15.) It 
is very true, in the scriptures often, both in the Old Testament 
and the New, collective bodies, nations, peoples, and cities, are 
figuratively represented by persons: particularly the church of 
Christ is represented as one holy person, and has the same ap- 
pellatives as a particular saint or believer; and so is called a 
* child, a son of God,” (Exod. iv. 22. Gal. iv. 1, 2.) “a servant 
of God,” (Isai. xli. 8, 9. and xliv. 1.) “The daughter of God, 
and spouse of Christ,” (Psal. xlv. 10, 13, 14. Rev. xix. '7.) Never- 


theless, would it be reasonable to argue, that such appellations . 


as a “servant of God, a child of God,” &ce. are always or com- 
monly to be taken as signifying only the church of God in 
general, or great collective bodies; and not to be understood 
in a personal sense? But certainly this would not be more un- 
reasonable than to urge, that by the old and the new man as the 
phrases are mostly used in scripture, is to be understood nothing 
but the great collective bodies of Pagans and of Christians, or 
the heathen and the christian world, as to their outward profes- 
sion, and the dispensation they are under. It might have been 
proper, in this case, to have considered the unreasonableness 
of that practice which our author charges on others, and finds 
so much fault with in them,t ‘ That they content themselves 
with a few scraps of scripture, which, though wrong understood, 
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they make the test of truth and the ground of their possigin 
in contradiction to the whole tenor of revelation.” Se 


VI. I observe once more, it is very apparent, that “ being 
born again,” and spiritually raised from death to a state of new 
existence and life, having a “ new heart created in us, being re- - 
newed in the spirit of our mind,” and being the subjects of that 
change by which we “ put off the old man and put on the new 
man,” is the same thing with that which in scripture is called 
being created anew, or made new creatures. ; : 

Here, to pass over many other evidences which might be 
mentioned, [ would only observe that the representations are 
exactly equivalent. These several phrases naturally and most 
plainly signify the same effect. In the first birth or generation, 
we are created or brought into existence ; it is then the whole 
man first receives being: The soul is then formed, and then our 
bodies are “fearfully and wonderfully made, being curiously 
wrought by our Creator.” So that a new-born child is a new 
creature. So, when a man is born again, he is created again; 
in that new birth, there is a new creation; and therein he be- 
comes as a new born babe, or a NEW CREATURE. So, inaresur- 
rection, there is a new creation. Whena man is dead, that 
which was made in the first creation is destroyed: When that 
which was dead is raised to life, the mighty power of the Author 
of life is exerted the second time, and the subject restored to 
a new existence anda new life, as by a new creation. So giving 
a new heart is called creatine a clean heart, Psal. hi. 10. 
Where the word translated create, is the same that is used in the 
first verse in Genesis. And when we read in scripture of the 
new creature, the creature that is called New is Man; and there- 
fore the phrase, new man, is evidently equipollent with new 
creature ; and putting off the old man, and putting on the new 
man, is spoken of expressly as brought to pass by a work of 
creation. Col. iil. 9, 10. * Ye have put off the old man—and 
have put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge, 
after the image of him that created him.” So Eph. iv. 22—24. 
“That ye put off the old man, which is corrupt, &c. and be re- 
newed in the spirit of your mind, and that ye put on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness.” These things absolutely fix the meaning of 2 Cor. 
v. 17. “If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: Old 
things are passed away; behold, all things are become new.” 

On the whole, the following reflections may be made : 

1. That it is a truth of the utmost certainty, with respect 
to every man born of the race of Adam by ordinary genera- 
tion, that unless he be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God. This is true not only of the heathen, but of them that 
are born of the professing people of God, as Nicodemus, and 
the Jews, and every man born of the flesh. This is most man- 
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_ ifest by Christ’s discourse in John iii, 3—11. So it is plain 
by 2 Cor. v. 17. “That every man who is in Christ, is a new 
CREATURE.” 

_ 2. It appears from this, together with what has been prov- 
ed above, that it is most most certain with respect to every 
one of the human race, that he can never have any interest in 
Christ, or see the kingdom of God, unless he be the subject 
of that cuancE in the temper and disposition of his heart, 
which is made in repentance and conversion, circumcision of 
heart, spiritual baptism, dying to sin, and rising to a new and 
holy life; and unless he has the old heart taken away, and a 
new heart and spirit given, and puts off the old man, and puts 
on the new man, and old things are passed away, and all things 
made new. 

3. From what is plainly implied in these things, and from 
what the scripture most clearly teaches of the nature of them, 
it is certain, that every man is born into the world in a state of 
moral pollution. For sprrrrvau Baptism is a cleansing from 
moral filthiness. (Ezek. xxxvi. 25. compared with Acts ii. 16. 
and John 1. 5.) So the washing of regeneration, or the new 
BIRTH, is a change from a state of wickedness. (Tit. ii, 3—5.) 
Men are spoken of as purified in their regeneration. (1 Pet. 1. 
22, 23. See also 1 John ui. 29, and iii. 1,3.) And it appears 
that every man in his first or natural state is a sinner ; for oth- 
-erwise he would then need no REPENTANCE Nor CONVERSION, no 
turning from sin to God. And it appears that every man in his 
original state has a heart of stone ; for thus the scripture calls 
that old heart, which is taken away, when a NEw HEART, and 
NEW spirit is given. (Ezek. ix. 19. and xxxvi. 26.) And it 
appears that man’s nature, as in his native state, is corrupt ac- 
cording to the deceitful lusts, and of its own motion exerts it- 
self in nothing but wicked deeds. For thus the scripture char- 
acterises the-o~p man, which is put off when men are renewed 
in the spirit of their minds, and put on the new man. (Eph. 
iv. 22—24. Col. iii. S—10.) In a word it appears that man’s 
nature, as in its native state, is a body of sin which must be de- 
stroyed, must die, be buried, and never rise more. For thus 
the otp man is represented, which is crucified, when men 
are the subjects of a spiritual resurrection. Rom. vi. 
4—6. Such a nature, such a body of sin as this, is put off 
in the spiritual Renovation, wherein we put on the NEW MAN, 
and are the subjects of the spiritual circumcision. Epu. iv. 
21—23. 

It must now be left with the reader to judge for himself, 
whether what the scripture teaches of the apriication of 
Christ’s redemption, and the change of state and nature neces- 
sary to true and final happiness, does not afford clear and abun- 
dant evidence to the truth of the doctrine of original sin. 
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PART IV. 


CONTAINING ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS. 


CHAP. I. 


Concerning the Onsection, That to suppose Men Born IN 
sin, without their Choice, or any previous Act of their 
own, is to suppose what is inconsistent with the Nature 
of Stn. 


Some of the objections made against the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin, which have reference to particular arguments used in 
defence of it, have been already considered in the handling of 
those arguments. What I shall therefore now consider, are 
such objections as I have not yet had eccasion to notice. 

There is no argument Dr. T. insists more upon, than that 
which is taken from the Arminian and Pelagian notion of free- 
dom of will, consisting in the will’s self-determination, as ne- 
cessary to the being of moral good or evil. He often urges, 
that if we come into the world infected with sinful and deprav- 
ed dispositions, then sin must be natural to us; and if natural, 
then necessary ; and if necessary, then rosin, nor any thing we 
are blameable for, or that can in any respect be our fault, being 
what we cannot help: And he urges, that sin must proceed 
from our own choice, &c.*  - 

Here I would observe in general, that the forementioned 
notion of freedom of will as essential to moral agency, and 
necessary to the very existence of virtue and sin, seems to be 
a grand favourite point with Pelagians and Arminians, and all 
divines of such characters, in their controversies with the 
orthodox, There is no one thing more fundamental in. their 
schemes of religion: On the determination of this one leading 
point depends the issue of almost all controversies we have 
with such divines. Nevertheless, it seems a needless task for 
me particularly to consider that matter in this place; having 
already largely discussed it, with all the main grounds of this 
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notion, and the arguments used to defend it, in a late book on 
this subject, to which I ask leave to refer the reader.* It is- 
very necessary, that the modern prevailing doctrine concerne 
ing this point should be well understood, and therefore 
thoroughly considered and examined: For without it there is 
no hope of putting an end to the controversy about original sin, 
and innumerable other controversies that subsist about many 
of the main points of religion. I stand ready to confess to the 
forementioned modern divines, if they can maintain their pe- 
culiar notion of freedom consisting in the self-determining 
power of the will, as necessary to moral agency, and can tho- 
roughly establish it in opposition to the arguments lying against 


it, then they have an impregnable castle, to which they may 


repair, and remain invincible, in all the controversies they have 
with the reformed divimes concerning original sin, the sove- 
reignty of grace, election, redemption, conversion, the efficacious 
operation of the Holy Spirit, the nature of saving faith, perse- 
verance of the saints, and other principles of the like kind. 
However, at the same time, I think this will be as strong a for- 
tress for the Deists, in common with them; as the great 
doctrines subverted by their notion of freedom, are so plainly 
and abundantly taught in the scripture. But I am under no 
apprehensions of any danger which the cause of christianity 
or the religion of the reformed is in, from any possibility of that 
notion being ever established, or of its being ever evinced that 
there is not proper, perfect, and manifold demonstration lying 
against it. ButasI said, it would be needless for me to enter 
into a particular disquisition of this point here; from which I 
shall easily be excused by any reader who is willing to give him- 
self the trouble of consulting what I have already written. And 
as to others, probably they will scarce be at the pains of read- 
ing the present discourse; or at least would not, if it should be 
enlarged by a full consideration of that controversy. 

I shall at this time therefore only take notice of some gross 
inconsistencies that Dr. T. has been guilty of, in his handling 
this objection against the doctrine of original sin. In places 
which have been cited, he says, that “sin must proceed from 
our own choice :”’ And that “if it does not, it being necessary 
to us, it cannot be sin, it cannot be our fault, or what we are to 
blame for: And therefore all our sins must be chargeable on 
our choice, which is the cause of sin:” For he says, “ the cause 
of every effect is alone chargeable with the effect it produceth, 
and which proceedeth from it.”f Now here are implied several 
gross contradictions. He greatly insists, that nothing can be 
sinful, or have the nature of sin, but what proceeds from our 
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choice. Nevertheless he says, “ Not the effect, but th cause 
alone is wha with blame.”’ Therefore the choice, v 


is the otha blameable, or has the nature of sin; and ’ 
not the that choice. Thus nothing can be sinful, but 


the effect of choice: and yet the effect of choice never can be 
sinful, but only the cause, which alone is chargeable with all the 
blame. Ph dprebetrons: om 
Again, the choice from which sin proceeds, is itself si ‘ 
Not only is this implied in his saying, “The cause alone is 
chargeable with all the blame ;” but he expressly speaks of the 
choice as faulty,* and calls that choice wicked, from which | 
depravity and corruption proceeds.| Now if the choice itself 
be sin, and there be no sin but what proceeds from a sinful 
choice, then the sinful choice must proceed from another an- : 
tecedent choice ; it must be chosen by a foregoing act of will, 
determining itself to that sinful choice, that so it may have 

that which he speaks of as absolutely essential to the nz 
of sin namely, that it proceeds from our choice, and doe sles 
happen to us necessarily. But if the sinful choice itse 3 
ceeds from a foregoing choice, then also that foregoing c 
must be sinful; it being the cause of sin, and so alone ¢ > 
able with the blame. Yet if that foregoing choice be sinful, 
then neither must that happen to us necessarily, but must. 
likewise proceed from choice, another act of choice - i 
that: For we must remember, that “ Nothing is sinful but 
what proceeds from our choice.’ And then for the same rea- 
son, even this prior choice last mentioned must also be sinful, . 
being chargeable with all the blame of that consequent evil | 
choice which was its effect. And so we must go back till we 
come to the very first volition, the prime or original act of ; 


choice in the whole chain. And this, to be sure, must be a sin- 
ful choice, because this is the or?gin or primitive cause of all 
the train of evils which follow ; and according to our author, 
must therefore be ‘ alone chargeable with all the blame: And 

et so it is, according to him this “cannot be sinful,” because 
it does not “ proceed from our own choice,” or any foregoing 
act of our will; it being, by the supposition, the very first act 
of will in the case. And therefore it must be necessary, as to 
us, having no choice of ours to be’the cause of it. 

In p. 232. he says, ‘* Adam’s sin was from his own disobedi- 
ent will ; and so must every man’s sin, and. all the sin in the 
world be, as well as his.” By this it seems, he must have a 
“disobedient will” before he sins; for the cause must be be- 
fore the effect: And yet that disobedient will itself is sinful ; 
otherwise it could not be called disobedient. But the question ; 
is, How do men come by the disobedient will, this cause of all ‘ 
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world? It must not come necessarily, without 
hoice ; for af so, it is not sin, nor is there any disobedi- 
it. Therefore that disobedient will must als ‘© come from 


a aiabedion will; and so on, in imfinitum. e it must 
2 supposed that there is some sin in the world which does not 
come from a disobedient will: contrary to our author’s dogma- 
tical assertions. 
In p. 166, S. he says, “ Adam could not sin without a sinful 
inclination.” Here he calls that inclination itself sinful, which 
. is the maiple from whence sinful acts proceed ; as elsewhere 
. he speaks of the disobedient will from whence all sin comes: 
And he allows*, that “the law reaches to all the “latent prin- 
ciples of sin;” meaning plainly, that it forbids and threatens 
punishment for those latent principles. Now these latent prin- 
ciples of sin, these sinful inclinations, without which, according 
to our author, there can be no sinful act, cannot all proceed 
from a sinful choice; because that would imply great conira- 
diction. For, by the supposition, they are the principles from 
whence a sinful choice’ comes, and whence all sinful acts of 
will proceed ; and there can be no sinful act without them. 
So that the first latent principles and inclinations from whence 
- all sinful acts proceed, are sinful ;-and yet they are not sinful, 
because they do not proceed from a wicked choice, without 
which, according to him, “nothing can be sinful.” 

Dr. T. speaking of that proposition of the assembly of di- 
vines, wherein they assert that man is by nature utterly corrupt, 
&c.{ thinks himself well warranted by the supposed great evi- 
dence of these his contradictory notions to say, “'Therefore sin 
is not natural to us; and therefore I shall not scruple to say, 
this proposition in the assembly of divines is rausr.” But it 
may be worthy of consideration whether it would not have 
greatly become him, before he had clothed himself with so 
: much assurance, and proceeded, en the foundation of these 
his notions, so magisterially to charge the Assembly’s proposition 
with falsehood, to have taken care that his own propositions, 
which he has set in opposition to them, should be a little more 
consistent ; that he might not have contradicted himself, while 
contradicting them; lest some impartial judges, observing his 
inconsistence, should think they had warrant to declare with 
equal assurance, that “they should not scruple to say, Dr. T.’s 


doctrine is FALSE.” 
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Concerning the Objections against the Doctrine of native Cor- 
ruption, that to suppose Men receive their , Hxiste 
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in Sin, is to make him who is the Author of their 
the Author of their Depravity. 
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One argument against a supposed native, sinful depravity. | 
which Dr. T. greatly insists upon, is, “ that this does in effect ‘ 
charge him, who is the author of our nature, who formed us in 
the womb, with being the author of a sinful corruption of na- 
ture ; and that it is highly = to the God of our nature, 
whose hands have formed an cane: poe us, to believe our 
nature to be originally corrupted, and that in the worst sense 
of corruption.*” 7 

With respect to this, I would observe in the first pl 
that this writer, in handling this grand objection, su 
something to belong to the doctrine objected against, as 
tained by the divines whom he is opposing, which does not — 
belong to it, nor follow from it. As particularly, he supposes 
the doctrine of original sin to imply, that nature must be cor- 
rupted by some positive y sipeeig ; “something, by some means 
or other, fused into the human nature; some quality or other, 
not from the choice of our minds, but like a taint, tincture, or 
infection, altering the natural constitution, faculties, and dis- | 
positions of our souls.| ‘That sin and evil dispositions are ; 
IMPLANTED in the foetus in the womb.{” Whereas truly our ; 
doctrine neither implies nor infers any such thing. In order 
to account for a sinful corruption of nature, yea, a total native 
depravity of the heart of man, there is not the least need of 
supposing any evil quality infused, implanted, or wrought into 
the nature of man, by any positive cause or influence whatso- 
ever, either from God, or the creature ; or of supposing that 
man is conceived and born with a fountain of evil in his heart, 
such as is any thing properly positive. I think a little atten- 

tion to the nature of things will be sufficient to satisfy any | 
impartial considerate inquirer, that the absence of positive 3 
good principles, and so the withholding of a special divine in- 
fluence to impart and maintain those good principles—leaving 
the common natural principles of self-love, natural appetite, 
&c. to themselves, without the government of superior divine 
principles—will certainly be followed with the corruption ; yea, 
the tatal corruption of the heart, without occasion for any 
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tive influence at all: And that it was thus in fact that cor- 

ruption of nature came on Adam, immediately on his fall, and 

comes on all his posterity, as sinning in him, and falling with 
4nd 


: him.* 


* The sentiment contained in this paragraph, and illustrated in the following 
art of this chapter, is of the utmost importance, in order not only to remove Pe- 
agian prejudices, and the cavils of modern philosophers, but also to give a just 
and consistent view of the nature and cause of sin; the cause of all sin, in gene- 
ral, and original sin in particular. Our author’s explanation, which immediately 
follows, both in the text and in the note, is ingenious, and in some respects quite 
satisfactory. But a brief representation of the same result in another way, may 
demand some attention. 
_ 1, It is probably more philosophical, as well as more intelligible, in describ- 
ing the two kinds of principles, as the author calls them, possessed by Adam, to 
say, that the inferior ones were, THOSE FACULTIES IN MAN WHICH CONSTITUTED 
HIM A MORAL AGENT; rather than calling them “the principles of mere human 
nature.” The superior ones are very accurately described ; but instead of calling 
them “ supernatural principles ;? they may more properly be termed, DIVINE BENE- 
YOLENT, SOVEREIGN INFLUENCE, SUPERADDED TO THOSE FACULTIES WHICH CONSTI- 
TUTED ADAM A MORAL AGENT. ‘This representation leads to the essential rela- 
that subsist between God and his creature man. ‘ Mere human nature,” 
and “ supernatural principles” convey no distinctive character of relation. ‘“ Facul- 
- ties which constitute a moral agent,” express the ground of relation between 
* equity in God and accountableness in man; and “ benevolent influences,” express 
the ground of relation between sovereignty in God and passiveness in man. : 
73 2. That Adam had such qualifications or faculties as rendered him a moral 
pe nt, independently of his spiritual knowledge, righteousness, holiness, dominion, 
honour and glory—in other words, his divine light, holy life, and supreme love to 
God—is self-evident. For after he had lost these excellencies, he was confessedly 
no less a moral agent, and accountable to his divine Governor and Judge for his 
temper, thoughts, desires, words and works, than he was before he lost them. 

3. The philosophical cause, or the true origin of Adam’s defection was his 
liberty in union with his passive power. For an explanation of these terms, and 
the proof of the proposition just laid down, we must refer the reader to our notes 
on the first volume of this work, where the subject is professedly discussed. 

4, The true and ultimate cause of the first sin of Adam, of all his subsequent 
sins, and those of his posterity, whether infants or adults, is not essentially dif- 
ferent. If the principles, as our author calls them, or the faculties and qualifica- 
tions which constitute moral agency and accountability, be left to themselves— 
whereby they become influenced by passive power, not counteracted by sovereign, 
benevolent, or holy divine influence—the effect will be the same, though attended 
with different circumstances. . 

5. When the cause of Adam’s integrity, perfection, spirituality, and happi- 
ness, or his paradisical hfe, was no longer operative for his preservation, defection 
ensued; which consisted in the loss of the chief good, together with that disor- 
der, confusion, and a conscious exposedness to a continuance in that state, 
whereby happiness was necessarily exchanged for a restless uneasiness called 
misery. 

6. This was the case of Adam in his own person. But our author, in the next 
chapter, excellently shows, that Adam and all his posterity were strictly one. 
This union we may call a systematic whole. For mankind, or the whole race of 
man, has a constituted connection no less than a seed with its plant ; for instance, 
the acorn with the oak-plant, and that with its future branches. We justly called 
it the same tree from the time it was planted to its utmost longevity, though some 
of its branches came into existence a hundred years or more after the first shoot. 
This union of Adam with his posterity, is no less a constituted union, than that 
which connects the solar system ; or any other inferior systematic whole, as an 
animal body, which is regarded as one from its birth till its death. For instance, 
nothing but a constitution founded in the sovereign pleasure of God, caused the 
body of Methuselah to be the same, or regarded as the same, when in infancy, and 
above nine hundred years after. The parts of his body, at least most of them, 
tvere as different in old age, compared with his ipfaney, ag any of hrs posterity are 
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_ The case with man was plainly this: When God made man 
at first he implanted in him two kinds of principles. There 


different from Adam. In each case alike, the appointment of God in forsiens 
course of nature, or his openers according to a constituted plan, could make the 
body of Methuselah to be the same body from the first to the last; and the pos- 
terity of Adam the same with bimself. . “ 

7. In every vital system there is a vital part, and in every other system, as such, 

one part is more essential than another. Adam was the vital part of the system of 
mankind. The root of the tree, the foundation of the building, the mainspring of 
the machine, the sun of the system. We his posterity are but so many members of 
a body, and are all dependent on him as on our head or heart; but not so on one 
another. There may be the amputation of a limb, while the other limbs are not 
injured ; but if the head or heart be deprived of life, all the members are deprived 
at the same time. A branch of a tree may be lopped off without injury to the 
other part ; but if the root, the vitul part, be affected, all the branches are also af- 
fected as the necessary consequence. A dead root and a living tree are incompa- - 
tible ; though a dead branch anda living branch of the same tree are not. A watch 
is a system founded on principles of mechanism, the index may be mutilated, or 
the cog of a wheel may be broken or detached, without affecting the more essen- 
tial parts; but if the mainspring be broken, the whole system, as to its design- 
ed use, is destroyed. A building is a system; a slate or a chimney may be 
blown down without affecting the foundation, but if the whole foundation be 
undermined, the whole fabric must fall to ruin. The solar system might sub- 
Sist, for ought that i pe to the contrary, though a comet, a satellite, or a 
planet, were annihilated ; but if the sun were annihilated, ruin and confusion must 
ensue. 
8. Whatever Adam lost by transgression, he could have no claim either in 
equity or by promise, that is, he could have no claim at all for a restoration of it. 
And what he could have no claim for himself, could not be claimable by or for his 
posterity, any more thana branch or a member could obtain life, when the root 
of that branch or the head of that member had ceased to live; or any more than 
the subordinate parts of any system when the radical, vital, fundamental, and 
essential parts had failed. 

9, What Adam lost was the divine life, and the happiness implied in it, as a 
favour granted on a condition. Observing this condition, he was to have it con- 
tinued ; but on breaking the condition it was to be forfeited. Adam may be 
compared to a lord in waiting, who should have free access to every room in the 
king’s palace, one excepted. By abstaining from this intrusion he shonld have 
his honour and dignity preserved, and confirmed to his heirs forever ; but by 
offending as to the condition prescribed, he must sink to the rank of a com- 
mon subject, stripped of all his former dignity. How absurd would it be for 
the heirs of such a lord to step forward and claim what he had forfeited !— 
Equally absurd is it to say, that Adam’s posterity are no sufferers by his trans- 
gression. 
~ 10. If we would form accurate notions of Adam’s transgression, original sin, 
and the imputation of guilt, it will be of the utmost importance to consider the 
divine law, by which is the knowledge of sin, under a two-fold consideration.— 
As a rule requiring conformity and obedience in every period of our existence, or 
the measure of moral obligation ; and as a covenant, the condition of which was 
perfect conformity and obedience, under a forfeiture of a special favour. The law 
asa rule may be transgressed times and methods innumerable ; but as a covenant 
it could be transgressed only once. For the very first offence was a breach of the 
condition, and a forfeiture of that favour which depended on the performance of 
that condition. It is possible for the transgressor of the law as a rwe to become 
through grace a perfect character, and therefore perfectly conformable to that law. 
But to be paoly conformable to the required condition, once broken, is impos- 
sible ; as impossible as to recall time once past, or to make transgression to be no 

transgression. 

11. Our author very justly remarks, that “ there is not the least need of sup- 
posing any evil quality infused, implanted, or wrought into the nature of man, by 
any positive cause or influence whatsoever, either from God or the creature ; or 
of supposing that man is conceived and born with a fountain of evil in his heart, 
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rs such as is any thing properly positive.” But however just this remark, there is 
‘ reason to fear that many beside Dr. Tayior have imbibed a notion of original sin 


considerably different from what is here asserted. It is not improbable that the he 
terms by which the evil has been commonly expressed without a due examina- 
tion of the idea intended, have had no small influence to effect this. The fre- 
quent use of such analogical and allusive terms as pollution, defilement, corrup- 
tion, contamination, and ihe like, seems to intimate something positive ; as these 
expressions in their original meaning convey an idea of something superadded to 
the subject. Whereas other terms, though equally analogical and allusive, im- 
ply no such thing ; such as disorder, discord, confusion, and the like. We do not 
mean to condemn the use of the former, or to recommend the latter to their ex- 
a but only design to caution from a wrong inference from a frequent use of 
em. : sae 

12. On the subject of the imputation of Adam’s offence to his posterity, our 
author, in the next chapter, has treated very ably and fully. But we may here ob- 
serve, that it is of the greatest importance to have just views of what is called 
original guilt. It is to be feared that many form very confused notions of the sub- 


r when it is said, “‘ we are all guilty when born,” or “‘ we are all guilty of Adam’s 

= gression,” or “‘the guilt of Adam’s offence is ours.” Though we conceive 

a" ates and similar propositions to be expressive of an important truth, yet we are 
 : e 


‘ no less liable to be led astray from the true idea referred to by these expressions, 
- i A -than by others employed to represent moral depravity. 

= . 13. It may contribute to a clearness of conception on the subject, ifwe keep 
cz inind that Adam was guilfy by his first offence, under a two-fold consideration. 
le was guiliy of a breach of law considered as a rule of rectitude, and of the 
same law as a covenant enjoining the observance of a special duty, which was the 
avowed and express condition of it. The performance of the condition was to 
secure not merely moral purity and innocence, but also the favour, or gracious be- 
nefit, which he possessed’ on the footing of a sovereign grant. This was his 
federal privilege. Now by the transgression of the law, considered as a covenant, 
this favour was forfeited ; and for God to treat him as one deprived of this favour, 
is the same thing as to treat him"as guilty. Forthow could he be treated other- 

wise, when the very condition on which he retained the favour was broken. 

14, Whatever Adam possessed beyond those considerations which constituted 
him a moral agent, was the fruit of sovereign benevolence. Hence arises the pro- 
priety of regarding the possession of his privilege, on the observance of a specifi- 

~ ed condition, under the term covenant. For if Adam possessed some spiritual 
principles, or benevolent influences, as a person possesses immunities and privileges 
by charter for himself and his heirs; and if these chartered benefits be retained 
on condition of not offending in a specified manner ; it follows, that a privation of 
such benefits belongs as much to the heirs as to the individual offending. But if 
. they are treated for breach of such covenant, or charter held on condition, as per- 
sons included in the forfeiture, it is manifest they are regarded so far guilty, or ~ 
worthy to suffer such loss. 
_ 15. From these considerations it follows, that Adam’s breach oflaw as a rule, 
which brought guilt upon him as an individual, is not the guilt imputable to his pos- 
erity. During his long life, no doubt he was guilty of innumerable offences after 
the first transgression, but not one of these is imputed tous; the reason is, that 
after he broke the condition of the charter, he stood upon the bare ground of 
personal moral obligation. But personal guilt, on such ground, cannot in equity 
be transferred from one to another. The sins of the father, whether the first father 
or any other, considered merely as a personal deviation from rectitude, or a breach 
of moral obligation, cannot be imputed to the children. 
16. What Adam therefore suffered for breach of covenant, was a privation 
of chartered benefits. The unavoidable eflect of this was DEATH ; a privation of 
¥ spiritual life—which continued is death eternal—and a privation of that protection 
and care which would have preserved irom temporal death. There seems little 
room to doubt, that even the corporeal or elementary part of Adam, underwent 
a great change by the fall, However, having forfeited his charter of preservation 
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those natural appetites and passions, which belong to the nature 

of man, in which his love to his own liberty, honour, and 
sure, were exercised: These, when alone, and left to— 
selves, are what the scriptures sometimes call rLesH. 

Besides these, there were superior principles, that were spiri- 4 


aan? > and divine, summarily comprehended in divine 1 
- i 4 


consisted the spiritual image of God, and man’s right- 

ess and true holiness; which are called in scripture the 

dipectare. These principles may, in some sense, be called ? 

SUPERNATURAL,” being (however concreated or connate, yet) 

such as are above those principles that are essentially implied : 
in, or necessarily resulting from, and inseparably connected 
with, mere human nature; and being such as immediately de- 


by transgression, he and all his posterity became exposed to the natural operations 
of this world and its elements. Matter and motion, in animals and vegetables, 
in the natural state of things, ensure a dissolution. é 

17 Much has been said by some divines about the probability of Adam, had 
he kept the condition, being promoted to some situation still more exalted. But ( 
there is reason to suspect, that such a sentiment proceeds on the supposition of 4 
Adam possessing a less exalted situation than he really did possess. idea 
seems to be founded on a probable promotion for continued obedience. But what os 
could be a greater reward than a continuance of his chartered privileges? And 4 
what a greater loss than their forfeiture ? 

18. It would not be difficult to demonstrate, were not this note too far ex~ 
tended to admit of it, that Adam, dealt with on the ground of strict equity, would 1 
have been not less liable to defection than his posterity are, when they begin to . 
exercise moral agency. Therefore the objection against the constitution of - 
Adam and his posterity being regarded as one, is deprived of all force. For what- 
ever creature, in whatever world, were dealt with in strict equity, without benevo- 
lent influence to counteract passive power, he would have no advantage against a 
liability to defection above the race of man after the fall. The only difference is, 
that Adam once actually possessed an exalted privilege, and fell from it. And if his 
posterity, rendered so far gwilty as to be deprived of chartered benefits with him, 
cannot be raised to happiness from their fallen state without the exercise of bene- 
volent sovereign influence in the plan of salvation ; it should be recollected, that Adant 
himself could not have maintained his standing but by the same benevolent sovereign 
influence, though exercised in a different way. 


COROLLARY. 


19. Hence the propriety and the true ground of the well known distinction of a 
believer in the second Adam not being under the law, (i. e. the condemnation of 
the law) as a covenant, though under the law asa rwe. It is found, as to its true 
reason, dp tie state of Adam, as above explained.—W. 


* To prevent all cavils, the reader is desired particularly to observe in what 
sense I here use the words natural and supernatural :—Not as epithets of distine- 
tion between that which is concreated or connate, and.that whichis extraordina- 
rily introduced afterwards, besides the first state of things, or the order established 
originally, beginning when man’s nature began ; but as distinguishing between 
what belongs to, or flows from, that nature which man has, merely as man, and 
those things which are above this, by which one is denominated, not only a man, 
but a truly virtuous, holy, and spiritual man; which, though they began in Adam as ; 
soon as humanity began, and are necessary to the perfection and well-being of the 4 
human nature, yet are not essential to the constitution of it, or necessary to its be- 
ing: Inasmuch as one may have every thing needful to his being man, exclusively 
ofthem. Ifin thus using the words natural and supernatural, I use them in an un~ 
common sense, it isnot from any affectation of singularity, but for want of other 
feyms more aptly to express my meaning, ‘ 
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‘man’s union and communion with God, or divine com- 
ions and influences of God’s spirit: Which though 
wn, and man’s nature forsaken of these principles, 
human nature would be human nature still; man’s nature, as 
such, being entire without these divine principles, which the 
scripture sometimes calls sprrrr, in contradistinction to flesh. 
These superior principles were given to possess the throne, 
and maintain an absolute dominion in the heart; the other to 
be wholly subordinate and subservient. And while things con- 
tinued thus, all was in excellent order, peace, and beautiful 
_ harmony, and in a proper and perfect state. These divine 
_ principles thus reigning, were the dignity, life, happiness, and 
_ glory of man’s nature. When man sinned and broke God’s 
covenant, and fell under his curse, these superior principles 
left his heart: For indeed God then left him; that communion 
with God on which these principles depended, entirely 
ceased; the Holy Spirit, that divine inhabitant, forsook the 
house. Because it-would have been utterly improper in itself, 
and inconsistent with the constitution God had established, that 
he should stili maintain communion with man, and continue by 
his friendly, gracious, vital mfluences, to dwell with him and . 
in him, after he was become a rebel, and had incurred God’s 
wrath and curse. Therefore immediately the superior divine 
principles wholly ceased; so light ceases in a room when the 
candle is withdrawn; and thus man was left in a state of dark- 
ness, woeful corruption and ruin; nothing but flesh without 
spirit. 'The inferior principles of self-love and natural appe- 
tite which were given only to serve, being alone, and left to 
themselves, of course became reigning principles; having no 
superior principles to regulate or contro] them, they became 
absolute masters of the heart. The immediate consequence 
of which was a faial catastrophe, a turning of all things upside 
down, and the succession of a state.of the most odious and 
dreadful confusion. Man immediately set up himself, and the 
objects of his private affections and appetites, as supreme ; 
and so they took the place of Gop. ‘These inferior princi- 
ples are like fire in a house; which we say is a good servant, 
but a bad master; very useful while kept in its place, but if 
left to take possession of the whole house, soon brings all to 
destruction. _Man’s love to his own honour, separate interests, 
and private pleasure, which before was wholly subordinate unto 
love to God and regard to his authority and glory, now dis- 
poses and impels him to pursue those objects, without regard 
to God’s honour, or law; because there is no true regard to 
these divine things left in him. In consequence of which, he 
seeks those objects as much when against God’s honour and 
law, as when agreeable to them. God still continuing strictly 
to require supreme regard to pres and forbidding all undue 
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only 
to the rules and 
limits, which his holiness, honour, and law prescribe—hence = 
immediately arises enmity in the heart, now wholly under the =~ 
eons of self-love ; and nothing but war ensu 3 


ensues. It were easy to shew, how every lust, and depraved 
disposition of man’s heart, would naturally arise from this pris 
vative original, if here were room for it. Thus it is easy to give 
an account, how total corruption of heart should follow on | 
man’s eating the forbidden fruit, though that was but one act | 
of sin, without God putting any evil into his heart, or implant- > 
ing any bad principle, or infusing any corrupt taint, and so be- ~4 
coming the author of depravity. Only God’s withdrawing, as — 
it was highly proper and necessary that he should, from rebel- 
man, and his natural principles being left to themselves, is suffi- . 
cient to account for his becoming entirely corrupt, andbent on 
sinning against God. in hoe: vB 
And as Adam’s nature became corrupt, without God’s ; 
implanting or infusing of any evil thing into it; so does the . 
nature of his Posterity. God dealing with Adam as the head 9 
of his posterity, (as has been shewn) and treating them as one, | 
he deals with his posterity as having all sinned in him. And | 
therefore, as God withdrew spiritual conimunion, and his vital 
gracious influence from the common head, so he withholds the _ 
same from all the members, as they come into existence ; 
whereby they come into the world mere flesh, and entirely un- 
der the government of natural and inferior principles ; and so 
become wholly corrupt, as Adam did. . 
Now for God so far to have the disposal of this affair, as . 
to withhold those influences without which nature will be cor- 
rupt, is not to be the author of sin. But concerning this, I 
must refer the reader to what I have said of it in my discourse 
on the Freedom of the Will.* Though besides what I have 
there said, I may here observe, that if for God so far to order 
and dispose the being of sin, as to permit it, by withholding 
the gracious influences necessary to prevent if, is for him to be 
the author of sin, then some things which Dr. T. himself lays 
down, will equally be attended with this very consequence. 
For, from time to time, he speaks of God giving men up to the 
vilest lusts and affections, by permitting, or leaving them.{ 
Now if the continuance of sin, and its increase and prevalence, 
may be in consequence of God’s disposal in withholding need- 3 
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ful grace, without God being the author of that continuance 
and prevalence of sin; then, by parity of reason, may the be- 
ing of str in the race of Adam, be in consequence of God’s 
disposal by his withholding that grace which is needful to pre- 
vent it, without his being the author of sin. 

If here it shouldbe said, that God is not the author of sin, 
in giving up to sin those who have already made themselves 
sinful, because when men have once made themselves sinful, 
their continuing so, and sin prevailing in them, and becoming 
more and more habitual, will follow in a course of nature; 1 
answer, let that be remembered which this writer so greatly 
urges, in opposition to them who suppose original corruption 
comes in a course of nature, viz. That the course of nature is 
nothing without God. He utterly rejects the notion of the 
“course of nature’s being a proper active cause, which will 
work, and go on by itself, without God, if he lets or permits 


it.’* But affirms, “That the course of nature, separate from 


the agency of God, is no cause or nothing ; and that the course 
of nature should continue itself, or go on to operate by itself, 
any more than at first produce itself, is absolutely impossible.” 


_ These strong expressions are his. Therefore, to explain the 


continuance of the habits of sin inthe same person, when once 
introduced, yea, to explain the very being of any such habits, 
‘im consequence of repeated acts, our author must have re- 
course to those same principles which he rejects as absurd to 
the utmost degree, when alleged to explain the corruption of 
nature in the posterity of Adam. For, that habits, either good 
or bad, should continue after being once established, or that 
habits should be settled and have existence in consequence of 
repeated acts, can be owing only to a course of nature, and 
those laws of nature which God has established. 

That the posterity of Adam should be born without holi- 
ness, and so with a depraved nature, comes to pass as much by 
the established course of nature, as the continuance of a corrupt 
disposition in a particular person, after he once has it; or as 
much as Adam’s continuing unholy and corrupt, after he had 
once lost his holiness. For Adam’s posterity are from him, 
and as it were in him, and belonging to him, according to an 
established course of nature, as much as the branches of a tree 
are, according to a course of nature, from the tree, in the tree, 
and belonging to the tree; or (to make use of the comparison 
which Dr. T. himself chooses from time to time, as proper to 
illustrate the matter*) just as the acorn is derwed from the oak. 
And I think, the acorn is as much derived from the oak, ac- 
cording to the course of nature, as the buds and branches. It 
is true, that God, by his own almighty power, creates the soul 
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of the infant; and it is also true, woth. 3 often i : 

God, by his immediate power, forms and fashions the body of - 

i in the womb; yet he does both according to that 

course of nature, which he has been pleased to establish. — The 

aes ourse of nature is demonstrated by late improver n pi 
. Tos phy, to be indeed 


what our author himself it is, viz. 
~ Nothing but the established order of the agency and Ope 
of the author of nature. And though there be the immediate 
agency of God in bringing the soul into existence in genera- 

: tion, yet it is done according to the method and order established 
by the author of nature, as much as his producing the bud, or: 
the acorn of the oak; and as much as his continuing a partic- =~ 
ular person in being, after he once has existence. God’s imme- 
diate agency in bringing the soul of a child into being, isas 
much according to an established order, as is his immediate 
agency in any of the works of nature whatsoever. It is agree- 
able to the established order of nature, that the good qualities ‘ 
wanting in the tree, should also be wanting in the branches and 
fruit. It is agreeable to the order of nature, that when a par- _ 
ticular person is without good moral qualities in his heart, he 
should continue without them till some new cause orefficiency = 
produces them. And it is as much agreeable to an established 
course and order of nature, that since Adam, the head of man- = 
kind, the root of that great tree with many branches springing 
from it, was deprived of original righteousness, the branches - 
should come forth without it. Or if any dislike the word nature, 
as used in this last case, and instead of it choose to call it a 
constitution, or established order of successive events, the alter- . 
ation of the name will not in the least alter the state of the | 
present argument. Where the name, nature, is allowed with- 
out dispute, no more is meant than an established method and 
order of events, settled and limited by divine wisdom. 

If any should object to this, that if the want of original 
righteousness be thus according to an established course of na- 
ture, then why are not principles of holiness, when restored 
by divine grace, also communicated to posterity ? I answer, 
The divine laws and establishments of the author of nature, 
are precisely settled by him as he pleaseth, and limited by his 
wisdom. Grace is introduced among the race of man by a 
new establishment ; not on the ground of God’s original estab- 
lishment, as the head of the natural world and author of the 
first creation ; but by a constitution of a vastly higher kind ; 
wherein Christ is made the root of the tree whose branches 
are his spiritual seed, and he is the head of the new creation ; 
of which I need not stand now to speak particularly. 

But here I desire it may be noted, that I do not suppose 
the natural depravity of the posterity of Adam is owing to the 
course of nature only ; it is also owing to the ‘ust judgment of 
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aighigcke Bt yet I thi it-is as truly and in the same manner 


owing to the course of nature, that Adam’s posterity come in- 
to the world without original righteousness, as that Adam him- 


self continued without it, after he had once lost it. That Ad- 


am continued destitute of holiness when he had lest it, and 
would always have so continued, had it not been restored by 
Redeemer, was not only a natural consequence, according t 


- the course of things established by God as the author of nature; 


but it was also a penal consequence, or a punishment of his 
sin. God, in righteous judgment, continued to absent himself 
from Adam after he became a rebel; and withheld from him 
now those influences of the Holy Spirit which he before had. 
And just thus [ suppose it to be with every natural branch of 
mankind: All are looked upon as stzning in and with their 
common root; and God righteously withholds special influ- 


. ences and spiritual communications from all, for this‘sin. But 


of the manner and order of these things, more may be said in 
the next chapter. 

~ On the whole, this grand objection against the doctrine 
of men being born corrupt, that it makes him who gave us our 
being, to be the cause of the being of corruption, can have no 
more force in it, than a like argument has to prove, that if 
men by a course of nature continue wicked, or remain without 


’ goodness, after they have by vicious acts contracted vicious 


habits, and so made themselves wicked, it makes him, who is 
the cause of their ConTINUANCE in being, and the cause of the 
CONTINUANCE of the course of nature, to be the cause of their 


CONTINUED wickedness. Dr. T. says,* “God would not make 


any thing that is hateful to him; because, by the very terms, 
he would hate to make such a thing.” But if this be good 


- arguing in the case to which it is applied, may I not as well 


say, God would not continue a thing in being that is hateful 
to him; because, by the very terms, he would hate to continue 
guch a thing in being? I think the very terms do as much 
(and no more) infer one of these propositions, as the other. 
In like manner the rest that he says on that head may be 
shewn to be unreasonable, by only substituting the word con- 
tinue,in the place of make and propagate. 1 may fairly imitate 
his way of reasoning thus: To say God continues us accord- 
ing to his own original decree, or law of continuation, which 
obliges him to continue us in a manner he abhors, is really to 
make bad worse: For it is supposing him to be defective in 
wisdom, or by his own decree or law to lay such a constraint 
upon his own actions, that he cannot do what he would, but is 
continually doing what he would not, what he hates to do, and 
what he condemns in us; viz. continuing us sinful when he 
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condemns us for continuing ourselves sinful.” If the 
be weak in the one case, it is no less so in the other. a) 
_If any shall still insist, that there is a difference between 
| so disposing things, as that depravity of heart shall be 
inued, according to the settled course of nature, inthe same 
son, who has by his own fault introduced it; and | nis SO dis- 
sing as that men, according to a course of nature, shoul 
orn with depravity, in consequence of Adam’s introducing 
of sin, by his act which he had no concern in, and cannot be 
justly charged with: On this I would observe, that it is quite 
going off the objection which we have been upon, from God’s __ 
agency, and flying to another. It is then no longer insisted =~ 
on, that simply for him, from whose agency the course of 
nature and our existence derive, so to dispose things as that 
we should have existence in a corrupt state, is for him to be - 
the author of sin: But the plea now advanced is, that it is not _ 
proper and just for such an agent so to dispose, in this case, and + 
only in consequence of Adam’s sin; it not being just to charge “! 
Adam’s sin to his posterity. And this matter shall be particu- ; 
larly considered in answer to the next objection: to which IT “ 
now proceed. ee 2. 4 
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That great Objection against the imputation of Adam’s sin to his 
Posterity, considered, that such imputation is unjust and 
unreasonable, inasmuch as Adam and his Posterity are not « 
one and the same. With a brief Reflection subjoined of what . 
some have supposed, of God imputing the Guilt of Adam’s 
Sin to his Posterity, but in an infinitely less Degree, than 
to Adam himself. i 8 

ie © Dade 
That we may proceed with the greater clearness in con-— 
sidering the main objections against supposing the guilt of 

Adam’s sin to be imputed to his posterity ; | would premise some 

observations with a view to the right stating of the doctrine; _ 

‘and then shew its reasonableness, in opposition to the great. 
clamour raised against it on this head. 
I think it would go far towards directing us to the more 

clear conception and right statement of this affair, were we 

steadily to bear this in mind: That God, in every step of his 

proceeding with Adam, in relation to the covenant or constitu- 

tion established with him, looked on his posterity as being one 

with him. And though he dealt more immediately with Adam, 

it yet was as the head of the whole body, and the root of the 

whole tree; and in his proceedings with him, he dealt with 
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_ all the branches, as if they had been then existing in their 
. root. cant a ees 
F _ From which it will follow, that both guilt, or exposedness 
to punishment, and also depravity of heart, came upon Adam’s 
posterity just as they came upon him, as much as if he and 
they had all co-existed, like a tree with many branches; allow- - 
ing only for the difference necessarily resulting from the place . 
Adam stood in, as head or root of the whole. Otherwise, it 
is as if, in every step of proceeding, every alteration in the root 
had been attended at the same instant with the same altera- 
‘tions throughout the whole tree, in each individual branch. 
I think this will naturally follow on the supposition of there 
being a constituted oneness or identity of Adam and his posterity. 
in this affair. 

Therefore I am humbly of opinion, that if any have sup- 
posed the children of Adam to come into the world with a 
double gwit, one the guilt of Adam’s sin, another the guilt 
arising from their having a corrupt heart, they have not so well 
conceived of the matter. The guilt a man has upon his soul 
at first existence, is one and simple, viz. the guilt of the original 
apostacy, the guilt of the sin by which the species first re- 
belled against God. This, and the guilt arising from the de- 

, praved disposition of the heart, are not to be looked upon as 
two things, distinctly imputed and charged upon men in the 
sight of God. Indeed the guilt that arises from the corrup- 
tion of the heart, as it remains a confirmed principle and ap- 
pears in its consequent operations, is a distinct and additional 
guilt: But the guilt arising from the first existing of a depraved 
disposition in Adam’s posterity, I apprehend, is not distinct 
from their guilt of Adam’s first sin. For so it was not in Adam 
himself. The first evil disposition or inclination of Adam to 
sin, was not properly distinct from his first act of sin, but was 
included in it: The external act he committed was no other- 
wise his, than as his heart was in it, or as that action proceed- 
ed from the wicked inclination of his heart. Nor was the guilt 
he had double, as for two distinct sins: One, the wickedness 
of his will in that affair; another, the wickedness of the exter- 
nal act, caused by it. His guilt was all truly from the act of 
his inward man; exclusive of which the motions of his body 
were no more than the motions of any lifeless instrument. 

His sin consisted in wickedness of heart, fully sufficient for, 

and entirely amounting ¢o, all that appeared in the act he com- 
mitted. 

The depraved disposition of Adam’s heart is to be con- 
sidered two ways. (1.) As the first rising of an evil inclina- 
tion in his heart, exerted in his first act of sin, and the ground 
of the complete transgression. (2.) An evil disposition of 
heart continuing afterwards, as a confirmed principle that came 
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which was not consequent on the imputation, but rather prior 
to it in the order of nature. Indeed the derivation of the evil _ 
disposition to Adam’s posterity, or rather, the co-eaistence of _ 
the evil disposition implied in Adam’s first rebellion, in the 
root and branches, is a consequence of the union that the wise 
Author of the world has established between Adam and his 
posterity; but not properly a consequence of the imputation of 

his sin; nay, is rather antecedent to it, as it was in Adam him- 
self. The first depravity of heart, and the imputation of that 
sin, are both the consequences of that established union ; but 
yet in such order, that the evil disposition is first, and the 
charge of guilt consequent, as it was in the case of Adam him- 
self.* ‘ co as 
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* My meaning in the whole or what has been here said, may be illustrated 
thus: Let us suppose that Adam and all his posterity had co-existed, and that his 
osterity had been, through a law of nature established by the Creator, united to 
im, something as the branches of a tree are united to the root, or the members of 
the body to the head, so as to constitute as it were one complex person, or one mo- 
ral whole: So that by the law of union there should have been a communion and 
co-existence in acts and affections ; all jointly participating, and all concurring, as 
one whole, in the disposition and action of the head: as we see in the body natural, - 
the whole body is affected as the head is affected; and the whole body concurs ~ 
when the head acts, Now in this case, all the branches of mankind, by the con- 
stitution of nature and law of union, would have been affected just as Adam, their 
common root, was affected. When the Heart of the root, by a full disposition, 
committed the first sin, the hearts of all the branches would have concurred ; and 
when the root, in consequence of this, became guilty, so would all the branches; 
and when the root, as a punishment of the sin committed, was forsaken offGod, in 
like manner would it have fared with all the branches; and when the root, in con- 
sequence of this, was confirmed in permanent depravity, the case would have been 
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istence of an evil disposition, amounting to a 
to Adam’s sin, no more infers God- being the 


with all the branches ; and as new guilt on the soul of Adam would have 

nsequent on this, so also would it have been with his moral branches. And 

thus all things, with relation to evil disposition, guilt, pollution and depravity, 

would exist, in the same order and dependence, in each branch, as in the root. 
the same order, any more than difference of place in a co-existence of time. 

_ Here may be observed, asin several respects to the present purpose, some 
things that are said by Srarrervs, an eminent divine of Zurich, in Switzerland, in 
his Theologia Polemica, published about fourteen years ago ;—-in English as follows. 
Pegs Adam’s posterity are derived from their first parent, as their root, the 
whole | f the human kind, with its root, may be considered as constituting but one 
whole, or one mass ; so as not to be properly distinct from its root ; the posterity not 
differing from it, any otherwise than the branches from the tree. From which it 
easily appears, how that when the root sinned, all that which is derived fromit, and 
With it constitutes but one whole, may be looked upon as also sinning ; seeing it 
is not distinct from the root, but one with it.”—Tom. i. Cap. 3. § 856, 57. 

_ _ “It is objected against the imputation of Adam’s sin, that we never com- 
mitted the same sin with Adam, neither in number nor in kind. I answer, we 
- should distinguish here between the physical act itself which Adam committed, 
and the morality of the action and consent to it. If we have respect only to the 
external act, to be sure_it must be confessed that Adam’s posterity did not put 
forth-their hands to the forbidden fruit: In which sense, that act of transgression 
and that fall of Adam cannot be physically one with the sin of his posterity. But 
if we consider the morality of the action, and what consent there is to it, it is alto- 
gether to be maintained, that his posterity committed the same sin, both in num- 
_ ber and in kind, inasmuch as they are to be looked upon as consenting toit. For 
_ where there is consent to a sin, there the same sin is committed. Seeing there- 
fore that Adam with all his posterity constitute but one moral person, and are 
united in the same coverant, and are transgressors of the same law, they are 
also to be looked upon as having, ina moral estimation, committed the same 
transgression of the law, both in number and in kind. Therefore this reasoning 
avails nothing against the righteous imputation of the sin of Adam to all man- 
kind, or to the whole moral person that is consenting to it, And for the reason 
mentioned, we may rather argue thus. The sin of the posterity, on account of 
their consent, and the moral view in which they are to be taken, is the same with 
the sin of Adam, not only in kind, but in number; therefore the sin of Adam is 
rightfully imputed to his posterity.” —Jd. Tom. iv. cap. 16. § 60,61. 
‘Theimputation of Adam’s first sin consists in nothing else than this, that his 
posterity are viewed as in the same place with their father, and are like him. But 
seeing, agreeable to what we have already proved, God might, according to his 
own righteous judgment, which was founded on his most righteous law, give 
Adam a posterity that were like himself; and indeed it could not be otherwise, ac- 
cording to the very laws of nature; therefore he might also in righteous judg- 
ment impute Adam’s sin to them, masmuch as to give Adama posterity like him~ 
self, and to impute his sin to them is one and the same thing. And therefore if 
the former be not contrary to the divine perfections, so neither is the latter. Our 
adversaries contend with us chiefly on this account, that according to our doctrine 
of original sin, such an imputation of the first sin is maintained, whereby God, 
without any regard to universal native corruption, esteems all Adam’s posterity as 
guilty, and holds them as liable to condemnation, purely on account of that sinful 
act of their first parent; so that they without any respect had to their own sin, and 
go, as innocent in themselves, are destined to eternal punishment.-—I have there- 
fore ever been careful to shew, that they do injuriously suppose those things to be 
separated in our doctrine which are by no means to be separated. The whole of the 
controversy they have with us about this matter, evidently arises from this, that 
they suppose the mediate and the tmmediate imputation are distinguished one frora 
the other, not only in the manner of conception, but in reality. And so indeed 
they consider imputation only as immediate and abstractedly from the mediate; 
when yet our divines suppose, that neither ought to be considered separately from 
the other. Therefore I chose not to use any such distinction, or to suppose ary 
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Now, difference of the time of existence does not at all hinder things succeeding in | 
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author of that evil disposition in the child, than in 
The first arising or existing of that evil disposit 
of Adam was by God’s permission ; who could hi 
it, if he had at Baa by giving such influences of h 


as would have been absolutely effectual to hinde 
it is plain in fact he did withhold : And whatever 


~. 


_ be supposed in the affair, yet no christian will presume to say, 
it was not in perfect consistence with God’s holiness am 
righteousness, notwithstanding Adam had been guilty of no F 
offence before. So root and branches being one, according to y 
God’s wise constitution, the case in fact is, that by virtue of 
this oneness answerable changes or effects through all the 
branches co-exist with the changes in the root: cons i 
an evil disposition exists in the hearts of Adam’s poster 
equivalent to that which was exerted in his own heart when 
eat the forbidden fruit. Which God has no hand in any oth 
wise, than in not exerting such an influence as might be effec- 
tual to prevent it; as appears by what was observed in the for- 
mer chapter.* <a 

But now the grand objection is against the reasonableness / 
of such a constitution, by which Adam and his posterity should 
be looked upon as one, and dealt with accordingly, in an affair _ 
of such infinite consequence; so that if Adam-sinned, they 
must necessarily be made sinners by his disobedience, and _ 
eome into existence with the same depravity of disposition, and 
be looked upon and treated as though they were partakers 
with him in his act of sin, I have not room here to rehearse 
all Dr. T.’s vehement exclamations against the reasonableness 
and justice of this. The reader may at his leisure consult his 
book, and see them in the places referred to below.| What- 
ever black colours and frightful representation are employed 
on this occasion, all may be summed up in this, That Adam and 
his posterity are not one, but entirely distinct agents. But with 
respect to this mighty outcry made against the reasonableness 
of any such constitution, by which God is supposed to treat | 


such thing, in what I have said on the subject; but enly have endeavoured to ex- 
plain the thing itself, and to reconcile it with the divine attributes. And therefore 
T have every where conjoined both these conceptions concerning the imputation of ' 
the first sin as inseparable ; and judged, that one ought never to be considered . 
without the other.—While I have been writing this note, I consulted all the sys- 
tems of divinity, which I have by me, that I might see what was the true and 
genuine opinion of our chief divines in this affair; and I found they were of the 
same mind with me; namely, that these two kinds of imputation are by no means 
to be separated, or to be considered abstractedly one from the other, but that one 
does involve the other.”—He there particularly cites those two famous reformed 
divines, eed e Lampius.—Tom. iv. Cap. 17. § 78.. 

* See also Vol. I. p. 249, note, § 8. &c. . . 
Sc. 538, 67, & I » §8. &e, 278, § 12, Ke. 393, § 9,&e. 398, § 17 
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posterity as one, I would make the following ob- 
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. 25 Ra, te 
ifies nothing to exclaim against plaiphfece Such 
t, the most evident and acknowledged fact, with 
to the state of all mankind, without exception of one 
individual among all the natural descendants of Adam, as 


posterity as one, in reference to his apostacy, and its infinitely 
terrible consequences. It has been demonstrated, and shewn 
_. to be in effect plainly acknowledged, that every individual 
. ef mankind comes into the world in such cireumstances, as 
| that there is no hope or possibility of any other than their vio- 
lating God’s holy law, (if they ever live to act at all as moral 
agents) and being thereby justly exposed to eternal ruin.* 
And God either thus deals with mankind, because he looks 
upon them as one with their first father and so treats them as 
sinful and guilty by his apostacy ; or (which will not mend the 
matter) he, wthout viewing them as at all concerned in that 
affair, but as in every respect perfectly innocent, subjects them 
nevertheless to this infinitely dreadful calamity. Adam by his 
sin was exposed to the calamities and sorrows of this life, to 
_ temporal death and eternal ruin; as is confessed. And it is 
also in effect confessed, that all his posterity come into the 
-_world in such a state, as that the certain consequence is their 
being exposed, and justly so, to the sorrows of this life, to tem- 
poral death and eternal ruin, unless saved by grace. So that 
we see, God in fact deals with them together, or as one. If 
God orders the consequences of Adam’s sin, with regard to his 
posterity’s welfare—even in those things which are most 
important, and which in the highest degree concern their 
eternal interest—to be the same with the consequences to 
Adam himself, then he treats Adam and his posterity as one 
in that affair. Hence, however the matter be attended with 
difficulty, fact obliges us to get over it, either by finding out 
some solution, or by shutting our mouths, and acknowledging 
the weakness and scantiness of our understandings; as we 
must in other innumerable cases, where apparent and undeni- 
able fact, in God’s works of creation and providence, is 
attended with events and circumstances, the manner and 
reason of which are difficult to our understandings.—But to 
proceed. : : ie 
Il. We will consider the difficulties themselves, insisted on 
in the objections of our opposers. They may be reduced to 
these two: First, That such a constitution is enyurtous to Adam’s 
posterity. Secondly, That it is altogether tmproper, as it un- 
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makes it apparent, that God actually deals with Adam and his — 


our 
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‘an appointment, than if every one had been appointed to 
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are not one, b 


ous tothem. To M4 hich I answer, it is den 


pointed to stand for himself personally, that it was, in itself coi 
sidered, attended with a more eligible probability of a happy 
issue than the latter would have been; And so is a constitution 
that truly expresses the goodness of its Author. For, : 

1. lt is reasonable to suppose, that Adam was as like 
on account of his capacity and natural talents, to evere 
obedience, as his posterity, (taking one with anot ? if they 
had all been put on the trial singly for themselves. And sup- — 
posing that there was a constituted union or oneness of him 
and his posterity, and that he stood as a public person or com- 
mon head, all by this constitution would have been as sure to 
partake of the benefit of his obedience, as of the ill consequence 
of his disobedience, in case of his fall. 

2. There was a greaier tendency to a happy issue in such 
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stand for himself; especially on two accounts. (1.) That 
Adam had stronger motives to watehfulness than his posterity 
would have had; in that not only his own eternal welfare lay at. 
stake, but also that of all his posterity: (2) Adam was in a 
state of complete manhood when his trial began. It was a | 
constitution very agreeable to the goodness of God, considering 
the state of mankind, which was to be propagated in the way 
of generation, that their first father should be appointed to 
stand for all. For by reason of the manner of their coming into 
existence in a state of infancy, and their coming so gradual 
to mature state, and so remaining for a great while in a state of 
childhood and comparative imperfection, after they were be- 
come moral agents, they would be less fit to stand for them- 
selves, than their first father to stand for them. 

If any man, notwithstanding these things, shall say that 
for his own part, if the affair had been proposed to him, he 
should have chosen to have had his eternal interest trusted in 
Ais own hands: It is sufficient to answer, that no man’s vain 
opinion of himself, as more fit to be trusted than others, alters 
the true nature and tendency of things, as they demonstrably 
are in themselves, Nor is it a just objection, that this consti- 
tution has in event proved for the Aurt of mankind. For 
it does not follow, that no advantage was given for a happy 
event in such an establishment, because it was not such as to 
make it utterly impossible there should be any other event. 
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‘oodness of Goc stitution with Adam 
his: That if there had been n pri gracious 
nent at all, but God had proceeded only on the basis 
e justice, and had gone no further than this required, 
aave demanded of Adam and all his posterity, that 
ould perform perfect perpetual obedience, without ever 
g in the least instance, on pain of eternal death; and 
have made this demand without the promise of any 
positive reward for their obedience. For perfect obedience 


is a debt, that every one owes to his Creator; and therefore 


is what his Creator was not obliged to pay him for. None is 
obliged to pay his debtor for discharging his just debt—But 
such was evidently the constitution with Adam, that an eter- 
nal happy life was to be the consequence of his preserving fidel- 
ity, to all such as were included within that constitution (of 


: sae the tree of life was a sign) as well as eternal death to 


be the consequence of his disobedience.—I come now to con- 
sider the 

Srconp dificulty.—It being thus manifest that this con- 
stitution, by which Adam and his posterity are dealt with as 
one, is not unreasonable on account of its being injurious and 
hurtful to the interest of mankind, the only thing remaining in 
the objection against such a constitution is the empropriety of 
it, as implying falsehood, and contradiction to the true nature 
of things; as hereby’ they are viewed and treated as one, who 
are not one, but wholly distinct; and no arbitrary constitu- 
tion can ever make that to be true, which in itself considered 
is not true. 

This objection, however specious, is really founded on a 
false hypothesis, and wrong notion of what we call sameness or 
oneness, among created things; and the seeming force of the 
objection arises from ignorance or inconsideration of the de- 
gree, in which created identity or oneness with past existence, 
m general, depends on the sovereign constitution and law of 
the supreme Author and Disposer of the universe. 

Some things are entirely distinct, and very diverse, which 
yet are so united by the established law of the Creator, that by 
virtue of that establishment, they are in a sense one. Thus a 
tree, grown great, and a hundred years old, is one plant with 
the little sprout, that first came out of the ground from whence 
it grew, and has been continued in constant succession ; 
though it is now so exceeding diverse, many thousand times 
bigger, and of a very different form and perhaps not one atom 
the very same: Yet God, according to an established law of 
nature, has in a constant succession communicated to it many 
of the same qualities, and most important properties, as if it 
were one. It has been his pleasure to constitute an union in 
these respects, and for these purposes, naturally leading us to 


different sub 
stance, and the greater part of the substance proba he 
ed scores (if not hundreds) of times: And though it 
in so many respects exceeding diverse, yet God, aces 
the course of nature which he has been pleased to es 
has caused that in a certain method it should communicate 
with that infantile body, in the same life, the same senses, the 
same features, and many the same qualities, and in union with 
the same soul; and so, wiih regard to these purposes, it is dealt 

with by him as one body. Again the body and soul of a man 
are one, in a very different manner, and for different purposes. 
Considered in themselves, they are exceeding different beings, 
of a nature as diverse as can be conceived ; and yet, 7 av ’ 
peculiar divine constitution, or law of nature, which | i ae 
been pleased to establish, they are strongly united, and become > 

one, in most important respects; a wonderful mutual commu- 
nication is established; so that both become different parts of 

the same man. But the union and mutual communication they 

have, has existence, and is entirely regulated and limited, ac- 
cording to the sovereign pleasure of God, and the constitution 
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he has been pleased to establish. eq 
And if we come even to the personal identity of created “a 
intelligent beings, though this be not allowed to consist w 


in what Mr. Locke supposes, i. e. Same consciousness ; yet 
think it cannot be denied, that this is one thing essential to 
it. But it is evident, that the communication or continuance 
of the same consciousness and memory to any subject, through 
successive parts of duration, depends wholly on a divine es- 
tablishment. ‘There would be no necessity that the remem- 
brance and ideas of what is past should continue to exist, but 
by an arbitrary constitution of the Creator.—If any should 
here insist that there is no need of having recourse to any 
such constitution, in order to account for the continuance of 
the same consciousness ; and should say, that the very nature 
of the soul is such as will sufficiently account for it, its ideas 
and consciousness being retained, according to the course of 
nature: Then let it be remembered, who it is that gives the . 
soul this nature; and let that be remembered, which Dr. T. 
says of the course of nature, before observed; denying, that 

‘* the course of nature is a proper active cause, which will work 

and go on by itself without God, if he lets and permits it ;” 
saying, “ that the course of nature, separate from the agency of j 
God, is no cause, or nothing; and affirming, that “it is abso- 
lutely impossible, the course of nature should continue itself, or 
£0 on to operate by itself, any more than produce itself :* and 
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~Sthat “seins all being, is the only cause of all natu- 
ral eff Here is worthy also to be observed, what Dr. 

Turneguxt says of the laws of nature, as cited from Sir Isaac 
Newton.} “It is the will of the mind that is the first cause, 
gives subsistence and efficacy to all those laws, who is the 
efficient cause that produces the phenomena, which appear in 
analogy, harmony and agreement, according to these laws.” 
And, “ the same principles must take place in things pertaining 
to moral, as well as natural philosophy.t{” 

From these things it will clearly follow, that identity of 
consciousness depends wholly on a law of nature ; and so, on 
the sovereign will and agency of Gov. And therefore, that 
personal identity, and so the derivation of the pollution and 
guilt of past sins in the same person, depends on an arbitrary 
divine constitntion ; and this, even though we should allow the 
same consciousness not to be the only thing which constitutes 
- oneness of person, but should, besides that, suppose sameness 
of substance requisite. For, if same consciousness’ be one 
thing necessary to personal identity, and this depends on God’s 
sovereign constitution, it will still follow, that personal identity 
depends on God’s sovereign constitution. aces 

And with respect to the identity of created substance 
itself, in the different moments of its duration, I think we shall 
~ greatly mistake, if we imagine it to be like that absolute, inde- 
pendent identity of the rrrsr seine, whereby he is the same 
_ yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Nay, on the contrary, it may 
be demonstrated, that even this oneness of created substance 
existing at different times, is a merely dependent identity ; de- 
pendent on the pleasure and sovereign constitution of him who 
worketh all in all. This will follow from what is generally 
allowed, and is certainly true, that God not only created all 
things, and gave them being at first, but continually preserves 
them, and upholds them in being. This being a matter of con- 
siderable importance, it may be worthy here to be considered 
with a little attention. Let us inquire therefore, in the first 
place, whether it be not evident, that God does continually, by 
his immediate power, uphold every created substance in being ; 
and then let us see the consequence. ¢ 

That God does, by his immediate power, uphold every 
created substance in being, will be manifest, if we consider 
that their present existence is a dependent existence, and 
therefore is an effect and must have some cause; and the cause 
must be one of these two; either the antecedent existence of 
the same substance, or else the power of the Creator. But it 
cannot be the antecedent existence of the same substance. For 
instance, the existence of the body of the moon, at this present 
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no active cause, but wholly a passive thing ; bu 
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moment cannot be the effect of its existence at the last forego- 
‘ing moment. For not only was what existed the last momel 
: t this also is te 


_ be considered, that no cause can produce effects 
place in which itself is not, It is plain, nothing can e 
or operate, when and where it is not existing. ~ But the 
past existence was neither where nor when its present existe 
is. In point of time, what is past entirely ceases when present 
existence begins ; otherwise it would not be past. The past ; 
moment has ceased, and is gone when the present moment takes 
place; and no more co-exists with it, than any other moment 
that had ceased twenty years ago. Nor could the past existence 
of the particles of this moving body produce effects in any other | 
place, than where it then was. But its existence at the 
moment, in every point of it, is in a different place from wl 
its existence was at the last preceding moment. From thes 
things I suppose it will certainly follow, that the present 
existence, either of this, or any other created substance, cannot 
be an effect of its past existence. The existences (so to 
speak) of an effect, or thing dependent, in different parts 
of space or duration, though ever so near one to another, 
do not at all co-exist one with the other; and therefore are 
as truly different effects, as if those parts of space and dura- 
tion were ever so far asunder. And the prior existence can 
no more be the proper cause of the new existence, in the next 
moment, or next part of space, than if it had been in an age 
before, or at a thousand miles distance, without any exis- 
tence to fill up the intermediate time or space. Therefore the 
existence of created substances, in each successive moment, 
must be the effect of the immediate agency, will, and power of 
GoD. 

If any shall insist upon it, that their present existence is 
the effect or consequence of past existence, according to the 


nature of things ; that the established course of nature is suf- 
ficient to continue existence once given; I allow it. But then 
it should be remembered, what nature is in created things; 
and what the established course of nature is; that, as has been 
observed already, a ts nothing, separate from the agency o 
God ; and that, as Dr. 'T. says, cop, the original of all being, 
is the onty cause of all natural effects. A father, according — 
to the course of nature, begets a child; an oak, according 
to the course of nature, produces an acorn, or a bud; so ae- 
cording to the course of nature, the former existence of the 
trunk of the tree is followed by its new or present existence. 
In the one case, and the other, the new effect is consequent 
on the former, only by the established laws and settled course 
of nature; which is allowed to be nothing but the continued 
immediate efficiency of cop, according toa constitution that 
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he has been pleased to establish. Therefore, according to 
what cmmuailor urges ; as the child and the acorn which come 
into existence according to the course of nature, in conse- 
quence of the prior existence and state of the parent and the 
oak, are truly immediately created by God; so must the ex- 
istence of each created person and thing, at each moment, 
be from the immediate continued creation of God. It will 

. certainly follow from these things, that God’s preserving of 
created things in being, is perfectly equivalent to a continued 
creation, or to his creating those things out of nothing at each 
moment of their existence. If the continued existence of 
created things be wholly dependent on God’s preservation, 
then those things would drop into nothing, upon the ceasing 
of the present moment, without a new exertion of the divine 
power to cause them to exist in the following moment.* If 


__ * The Curistian Osserver, (Vol. V. p. 177.) in reviewing a sermon enti- 
tled, “ Predestination to Life,” remarks: “It may be allowed (though even this 
is not to us in the sense formerly explained, a self-evident proposition) that all 

created nature, as such, tends to nihility. Since it sprung out of nothing, only 
through the intervention of Almighty Power, it must certainly relapse into no- 
thing when the intervening power is removed. Since it became something only 
during the pleasure of another, it will cease to be something when left to itself. 
But it is not so apparent, why that which never subsisted but ina state of virtue 
and purity, should of itself have a tendency to subsist in any other state; or 
why, when left to itself, if it continue at all, it should not continue in that state 
in which it was left.”—But, in p. 186, he retracts what he first said, in the follow- 
ing very singular nete: ‘‘ The preceding sheet was printed off before we perceived 
that we had expressed ourselves at p. 177, col. 2. in language which may be con- 
strued into an admission of the truth of the doctrine maintained by Dr. WiLL14ms, 
as it respects the necessary tendency of all created nature to nihility. Ina popular 
sense, indeed, it may perhaps be said (though the proposition will be found ‘to 
fill the ear rather than the mind’) that what sprung out of nothing at the pleasure 
of another, must again become nothing when left to itself; and, for the sake of 
shortening the discussion, we were willing to concede thus much. We must at 
the same time confess that we do not quile understand the position, that created be- 
ings tend,to nihility ; and we leave it to our readers to judge whether there be much 
more meaning in saying that “what is tends not to be,”: than in saying “that what 
is not tends to be;” or, in other words, whether a tendency to annihilation in that 
which exists, be at all more conceivable, than a tendency to become existent in that 
whichezists not.” 

How far the writer had any good reason for retracting what he first asserted, 
and thereby opposing the sentiments, not only of the author he reviews, but of 
nearly all the divines that ever have written upon providence, let the reader judge 
by a careful perusal of this chapter. We are not ignorant of what Bishop Bur- 
NET says on this head, (Art. 1. p. 30. 3d Ed.) but are well satisfied his notion is 
as incapable of being supported by sound reason, as it was novel ; and as_ little 
calculated to support the cause of piety as any one opinion he advances, in his un- 

3 decisive and latitudinarian exposition 'of the Thirty-nine Articles. (See parti- 
cularly Art. ix. on Original Sin.) For what can be a more heterodox opinion, 
or more full of horrid impiety, if traced to its just consequences, than the senti- 
ment advanced by that Bishop, and by the CuRisTIAn OBSERVER! though we 
are far from supposing that either the one or the other foresaw those consequen- 
ces. The best excuse we can form for this writeris, that “he does not quite under- 
stand the position” against which he writes. This record, we believe, és true; and 
is equally applicable to several other positions in that article. But then the public 
expects froma Reviewer a comprehensive acquaintance with the subject which he - 
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there be any who own that God pre 
yet hold that they would continue in 
er help from him, after they once 
it is hard to know what they mean. To what purpose can it 
be, to talk of God preserving things bok es Py. on tl 
is no need of his preserving them? Or to their 
dependent on God for continued existence, when the 
of themselves continue to exist, without his help; nay, though © 
he should wholly withdraw his sustaining power and influence ? 


‘It will follow from what has been observed, that God’s 
upholding of created substance, or causing of its existence in 
each successive moment, is altogether equivalent to an tmme- 
diate production out of nothing, at each moment. Because its 
existence at this moment is not merely in part from God, but 
wholly from him ; and not in any part, or degree, from its ante- 
cedent existence. For, to suppose that its antecedent ex 


eoncurs with God in efficiency, to produce some part of the 


- effect, is attended with all the very same absurdities, which 


have been shewn to attend the supposition of its producing it 
wholly. Therefore the antecedent existence is nothing, as to 
any proper influence or assistance in the affair: And conse- 
quently God produces the effect as much from nothing, as if 
there had been nothing before. So that this effect differs not 
at all from the first creation, but only circumstantially ; as, in 
first creation there had been no such act and effect of God’s 


criticises, instead of ‘‘a wood of words” and inconclusive declamations. How- 
ever, he seems to be notoriously deficient in comprehending the true state of the 
question. A great part of that long article consists in proving what was not denied, 
and in disproving what was never asserted ; with a goodly portion of contradictory 
propositions. 

We might have expected, that an author who studiously shuns the intricacies of 
a subject which will, in his apprehension, “ descend to posterity with all its diffi- 
culties on its head”—a subject, the depth of which “‘the sounding line of meta- 
physics will never fathom’—would have kept himself more free from emba : 
ments and self-contradictions. And it was also to be expected from one w 
fesses to advocate the cause of piety and practical religion, that he should keep 
aloof from the horrible sentiment suggested by BURNET, in opposition to the almosi 
‘unanimous verdict of all the pious and learned divines that ever lived. We almos 
shudder to draw the mference demonstrably implied in the sentiment—That the 
world would continue in being, were there no God to uphold it! When we say, that this 
is the just inference drawn from the sentiment held by the CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, - 
we mean, by the individual Reviewer in question, whose critique disgraces that 
excellent work. 

Aware, perhaps, that the author whose works we now publish was of the same 
way of thinking ; or at least, that his works have the same tendency with what he 
opposes, he observes: ‘‘ We are apt to think that the metaphysicalcast which the 
celebrated Mr. EpwARDs gave to his writings in divinity, has to a certain degree 
ponies an unfavourable effect on the minds of his followers.” It would haye 

een extremely difficult for this writer to point out any preacher who came closer 
to men’s consciences, or any writer who more effectually promotes the interest of 
genuine, humble, holy, practical religion, than President Epwarps ; and the editors 
of his works are fully conscious, that what they publish tends, in the most direct man- 
ner, when duly considered and understood, to essential truth—to Gon; of whom, 
and through whom, and to whom are all things : towhom be glory for ever. Amen. W. 
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giving existence afterwards, follows 
of the same kind, in an established 


ow, in the next place, let us see how the consequence 
f these things is to my present purpose. If the existence 
of created substance, in each successive moment, be wholly 
the effect of God’s immediate power in that moment, with- 
out any dependence on prior existence, as much as’ the first 
creation out of nothing, then what exists at this moment, 
by this power, is a new effect ; and simply and absolutely con- 
sidered, not the same with any past existence, though it be 
hke it and follows it according to a certain established me- 
thod.* And there is no identity or oneness in the case, but 


_ * When I suppose, that an effect which is produced every moment by a new 
action or exertion of power, must be a new effect in each moment, and not abso- 


——_SJutel, and numerically the same with that which existed in preceding moments, 


:. wha t Lintend may be illustrated by this example. The lucid colour or brightness 
of the moon, as we look steadfastly upon it, seems to be a permanent thing, as 
though it were perfectly the same brightness continued. But indeed it is an ef- 
fect produced every moment. It ceases, and is renewed, in each successive point 
of time; and so becomes altogether a new effect at each instant; and no one 
thing that belongs to it is numerically the same that existed in the preceding mo- 
ment, The rays of thesun, impressed on that body, and reflected from it, which 
eause the effect, are none of them the same: The impression made in each mo- 
ment on our sensory, is by the stroke of new rays: And the sensation excited by 
the stroke is a new effect, an effect of a new impulse. Therefore the brightness 
or lucid whiteness of this body isno more numerically the same thing with that 
which existed in the preceding moment, than the sound of the wind that blowsnow 
is individually the same with the sound of the wind that blew just before ; which, 
though it be like it, is not the same, any more than the agitated air, that makes 
the sound, is the same ; or than the water flowing in a river, that now passes by, 
is individually the same with that which passed a little before. And if it be thus 
with the brightness or colour of the moon, so it must be with its solidity, and every 
thing else belonging to its substance, if all be, each moment, as much the immedi- 
ate effect of a new exertion or application of power. 
The matter may perhaps be in some respects still more clearly illustrated 


: “thus.—The images of things in a glass, as we keep our eye upon them, seem to 


“remain precisely the same, with a continuing perfect identity. But it is known 
to be otherwise. Philosophers well know, that these images are constantly re- 
newed, by the impression and reflection of new rays of light; so that the image im- 
pressed by the former rays is constantly vanishing, and a new image impressed 
by new rays every moment, both on the glass and on the eye. The image con- 
stantly renewed, by new successive rays, is no more numerically the same, than if 
it were by some artist put on anew with a pencil, and the colours constantly van- 
ishing as fastas put on. And the new images being put on immediately or instant- 
ly, do not make them the same, any more than if it were done with the {intermis.. 
sion of an hour or a day. The image that exists this moment, is not at all derived 
from the image that existed the last preceding moment: for, if the succession of 
new rays be intercepted by something interposed between the object and the ‘glass, 
the image immediately ceases ; the past existence of the image has no influence to 
uphold it, so much as for one moment. Which shews, that the image is altogether 
new-made every moment; and strictly speaking, is m no part numerically the 
same with that which existed the moment preceding. And truly so the matter 
must be with the bodies themselves, as well as their images. They also cannot be 
the same, with an absolute identity, but must be wholly renewed every moment, 
if the case be as has been proved, that their present existence is not, strictly speak- 
ing, at all the effect of their past existence; but is wholly, every instant, the 
effect of a new agency, or exertion of the powerful cause of their existence. If 
so, the existence caused is every instant a new effect, whether the cause be light 


or immediate divine power, or whatever it be. 
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what depends on the arbitrary constidlition of the Creator: 
who by his wise sovereign establishment so unites these suc- 
cessive new effects, that he treats them as one, by communi- 
éating to them like properties, relations, and circumstances ; 
and so leads us to regard and treat them as one. When 
1 call this an arbitrary constitution, | mean that it is a con. 
stitution which depends on nothing but the divine will; whi 
divine will depends on nothing but the divine wisdom. In 
this sense, the whole course of nature, with all that belongs to 
it, all its laws and methods, constancy and regularity, continu- 
ance, and proceeding, is an arbitrary constitution. In this 
sense, the continuance of the very being of the world and all 
its parts, as well as the manner of continued being, depends 
entirely on an arbitrary constitution. For it does not at all necessa- 
rily follow, that because there was sound, or light, or colour, or 
resistance, or gravity, or thought, or consciousness, er any other 
dependent thing the last moment, that therefore there shall be 
the like at the next. All dependent existence whatsoever is In 
a constant flux, ever passing and returning; renewed every 
moment, as the colours of bodies are every moment renewed 
by the light that shines upon them; and all is constantly pro- 
ceeding from cop, as light from the sun. In him we live, and 
move, and have our being. 

Thus it appears, if we consider matters strictly, there is 
no such thing as any identity or oneness in created objects, 
existing at different times, but what depends on God’s sove- 
reign constitution. And so it appears, that the objection we 
are upon, made against a supposed divine constitution where- 
by Adam and his posterity are viewed and treated as one, in the 
manner and for the purposes supposed—as if it were not con- 
sistent with truth, because no constitution can make those to 
be one, which are not one-—is built on a false hypothesis: For 
it appears that a divine constitution is what makes truth, in af- 


fairs of this nature. ‘The objection supposes, there is a one- — 


ness in created beings, whence qualities and relations are deriv- 
ed down from past existence, distinct from, and prior to any 
oneness that can be supposed to be founded on divine consti- 
tution. Which is demonstrably false ; and sufficiently appears 
so from things conceded by the adversaries themselves; And 
therefore the objection wholly falls to the ground. 

There are various kinds of identity and oneness found 
among created things, by which they become one in different 
manners, respects and degrees, and to various purposes ; several 
of which differences have been observed; and every kind is 
ordered, regulated and limited, in every respect, by divine con- 
stitution. Some things, existing in different times and places, 
are treated by their Creator as one in one respect, and others in 
another ; some are united for this communication. and others 
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for that; but all according to the sovereign pleasure of th 

fountain of all being and sehen se ‘ 

_ It appears, particularly, from what has been said, that all 
oneness, by virtue whereof pollwion and guilt from past wick- 
edness are derived, depends entirely on a divine establishment. 
It is this, and this only, that must account for guilt and an evil 
taint on any individual soul, in consequence of a crime com- 
mitted twenty or forty years ago, remaining still, and even to 
the end of the world and for ever. It is this that must account 
for the continuance of any such thing, and where, as conscious- 
ness of acts that are past ; and for the continuance of all hab- 
ws, either good or bad: And on this depends every thing that 
can belong to personal identity. And all communications, de- 
rivations, or continuation of qualities, properties, or relations, 
natural or moral, from what is past, as if the subject were one, 
depends on no other foundation. 

___ And Iam persuaded that no solid reason can be given, why 
God—who constitutes all other created union or oneness ac- 
cording to his pleasure, and for what purposes, communications, 
and effects he pleases—may not establish a constitution where- 
by the natural posterity of Adam, proceeding from him, much 
as the buds and branches from the stock or root of a tree, should 
be treated as one with him, for the derivation, either of righte- 
ousness and communion in rewards, or of the loss of righteous- 
ness, and consequent corruption and guilt*. 


* I appeal to such as are not wont to content themselves with judging by a su- 
perficial appearance and view of things, but are habituated to examine things 
strictly and closely, that they may judge righteous judgment, whether on supposi- 
tion that all mankind had co-existed, in the manner mentioned before, any good rea- 
son can be given, why their Creator might not, if he had pleased, have establish- 
ed such an union between Adamand the rest of mankind, as was in that case sup- 
posed. Particularly, if it had been the case, that Adam’s posterity had actually, 
according to the law of nature, some how grown out of kim, and yet remained con- 


tiguousand literally united to him, as the branches to a tree, or the members of the 


body to the head; and had all, before the fall, existed together at the same time, 
though in different places, as the head and members are in different places: In this 
case, who can determine that the author of nature might not, if it had pleased 
him, have established such an union between the root and branches of this 
complex being, as that all should constitute one moral whole ; so that by the law 


_of union, there should be a communion in each moral alteration, and that the heart 


of every branch should at the same moment participate with the heart of the root, be 
conformed to it and concurring with it in all its affections and acts, and so jointly 
partaking, in its state, as a part of the same thing ? Why might not God, if he had 
pleased, have fixed such a kind of union as this, an union of the various parts of 
such a moral whole, as wellas many other unions, which he has actually fixed, ac- 
cording to his sovereign pleasure? And if he might, by his sovereign consti- 
tution, have established such an union of the various branches of mankind, 
when existing in different places, I do not see why he might not also do the same, 
though they exist in different times. I know not why succession, or diversity of 
time, should make any such constituted union more unreasonable, than diversity 
of place. The only reason why diversity of time can seem to make it unreasonable, 
is that difference of time shews there is no absolute identity of the things existing 
in those different times: But it shews this, I think, not at all more than the differ- 
ence of the place of existence. 23 ‘i 
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As I said before, all oneness in created things, whence 
qualities and relations are derived, depends on a divine 
stitution that is arbitrary in every other respect, excepting 
that it is regulated by divine wisdom. The wisdom which 1s 
exercised in these constitutions appears in these tw j sae 
First, in a beautiful analogy and harmony with other 
constitutions, especially relating to the same subject ; and 
condly, in the good ends obtained, or useful consequences \ 
such a constitution. If therefore there be any objection still 
lying against this constitution with Adam and his posterity, it 
must be, that it is not sufficiently wise in these respects. But 
what extreme arrogance would it be in us, to take upon us to 
act as judges of the beauty and wisdom of the laws and 
established constitutions of the supreme Lord and ni pa 
* 


the universe? And not only so, but if this constitution in pa 
ticular be well considered, its wisdom, in the two forementioned 
respects, may easily be made evident. There is an apparent 
manifold analogy to other constitutions and laws, established 
and maintained through the whole system of vital nature in 
this lower world; all parts of which, in all successions, are de- 
rived from the first of the kind, as from their root or fountain ; 
each deriving trom thence all properties and qualities, that are 
proper to the nature and capacity of the species ; no deriva- 
tive having any one perfection unless it be what is merely cir- 
cumstantial, but what was in its primitive. And that Adam’s 
posterity should be without that original righteousness which 
Adam had lost, is also analogous to other laws and establish- 
ments relating to the nature of mankind ; according to which, 
Adam’s posterity have no one perfection of nature, in any kind, 
superior to what was in him, when the human race began to 
be propagated from him. : 
And as such a constitution was fit and wise in other res- 
pects, so it was in this that follows. Seeing the divine consti- 
tution concerning the manner of mankind coming into exist- 
ence, was such as did so naturally unite them, and make 
them in so many respects one, naturally leading them to aclose 
union in society, and manifold intercourse, and mutual de- 
pendence—things were wisely so established that all should 
naturally be in one and the same moral state; and not in 
such exceeding different states, as that some should be per-* 
fectly innocent and holy, but others corrupt and wicked; some 
needing a Saviour, but others needing none ; some in a con- 
firmed state of perfect happiness, but others in a state of 
public condemnation to perfect and eternal misery ; some 
justly exposed to great calamities in this world, but others by 
their innocence raised above all suffering. Such a vast diver- 
sity of state would by means have agreed with the natural 
and necessary constitution and unavoidable situation and cir- 
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to dwell on all the face of the earth,” to be united and blended 
in society, and to partake together in the natural and common 
goods and evils of this lower world. 

Dr. 'T. urges* that sorrow and shame are only for personal 
sin; and it has often been urged, that repentance can be for 
no other sin. To which I would say, that the use of words 
is very arbitrary: But that men’s hearts should be deeply af: 
fected with grief and humiliation before God, for the pollution 
and guilt which they bring into the world with them, I think is 
not in the least unreasonable. Nor is ita thing strange and un- 
heard of, that men should be ashamed of things done by others, 
in whom they are nearly concerned. | am sure it is not wn- 
scriptural ; especially when.they are justly looked upon in the 
sight of God, who sees the disposition of their hearts, as fully 
consenting and concurring. : 

_ From what has been observed it may appear there is no 
sure ground to conclude, that it must be an absurd and impos- 
sible thing for the race of mankind truly to partake of the sin 
of the first apostacy, so as that this, in reality and propriety, 
shall become their sin; by virtue of a real union between 
the root and branches of mankind (truly and properly avail- 
ing to such a consequence) established by the author of the 
whole system of the universe; to whose establishments are 
owing all propriety and reality of union, in any part of that 
system ; and by virtue of the full consent of the hearts of Adam’s 
posterity to that first apostacy. And therefore the sin of the 
apostacy is not theirs, merely because God imputes it to them ; 
but it is truly and properly theirs, and on that ground God im- 
putes it to them. 

_ Byreason of the established wnton between Adam and 
his posterity, the case is far otherwise between him and them, 
than it is between distinct parts or individuals of Adam’s race 

‘betwixt whom is no such constituted union: As between 
children and other ancestors. Concerning whom is apparently 
to be understood that place, Ezek. xvii. 1—20} where God re- 
proves the Jews for the use they made of that proverb, “The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge ;” and tells them, that hereafter they shall no more 
have occasion to use this proverb ; and that if a son sees the 
wickedness of his father, and sincerely disapproves it and avoids 
it, and he himself is righteous, “ he shall not die for the iniquity 
of-his father ; that all souls, both the soul of the father and the 
son are his, and that therefore the son shall not bear the iniquity 
of his father; nor the father bear the iniquity of the son; but 
the soul that sinneth, it shall die; that the righteousness of the 
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righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of | eer 3 
shall be upon him.” The thing denied, is communion 1n- 
guilt and punishment of the sins of others, that are distinct 
parts of Adam’s race ; and expressly in that case, where there 
is no consent and concurrence, but a sincere di robation of 
the wickedness of ancestors, It is declared that children who 
are adult and come to act for themselves, who are ri 

and do not approve of, but sincerely condemn the wickedness 
of their fathers, shall not be punished for their disapproved 
and avoided iniquities. ‘The occasion of what is here said, as 
well as the design and plain sense, shews, that nothing is in- 
tended in the least degree inconsistent with what has been sup- 
posed concerning Adam’s posterity sinning and falling in his 
apostacy. The occasion is, the people’s murmuring at God’s 
methods under the Mosaic dispensation; agreeable to that in 
Levit. xxvi. 39. “ And they that are left of you shall pme away 
in their iniquity in their enemies’ land, and also in the iniquities 
of their fathers shall they pine away with them:” and other 
parallel places, respecting external judgments, which were the 
punishments most plainly threatened, and chiefly insisted on, 
under that dispensation (which was, as it were, an external and 
carnal covenant) and particularly the people suffering such 
terrible judgments in Ezekiel’s time, for the sins of Manasseh ; 
according to what-God says by Jeremiah, (Jer. xv. 4.) and 
agreeable to what is said in that confession, Lam. v. 7. “Our 
fathers have sinned and are not, and we have borne their ini- 
quities !”” 

In what is said here, there is a special respect to the 
gospel-dispensation ; as is greatly confirmed by comparing this 
place with Jer. xxxi, 29—31. Under which dispensation, the 
righteousness of God’s dealings with mankind would be more 
fully manifested, in the clear revelation then to be made of the 
method of God’s judgment, by which the final state of wicked 
men is determined ; whichis not according to the behaviour of 
their particular ancestors ; but every one is dealt with according 
to the sin of his own wicked heart, or sinful nature and_prac- 
tice. The affair of derivation of the natural corruption of man- 
Kind in general, and of their consent to, and participation of, 
the primitive and common apostacy, is not in the least inter- 
meddled with, by any thing meant in the true scope and design 
of this place in Ezekiel. 

On the whole, if any do not like the philosophy, or the 
metaphysics (as some perhaps may choose to call it) made use 
of in the foregoing reasonings ; yet I cannot doubt, but that a 
proper consideration of what is apparent and undeniable in 
fact, with respect to the dependence of the state and course of 
things in the universe on the sovereign constitutions of the 
supreme Author and Lord of all—who “ gives account to none 
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of any of his matters, and whose ways are past finding out"— 
will be sufficient, with persons of common modesty and sobriety, 
to stop their mouths from making peremptory decisions against 
the jus f God, respecting what is so plainly and fully taught 
in his holy word, concerning the derivation of depravity and 
guilt from Adam to his posterity. 

This is enough, one would think, for ever to silence such 
bold expressions as these—* If this be just,—if the scriptures 
teach such doctrine, &c. then the scriptures are of no wse—un- 
derstanding is xo understanding,—and, what a Gov mus the be, 
that can thus curse innocent creatures !—Is this thy Gop, O 
Christian !”—&c. &e. 

It may not be improper here to add something (by way of 
supplement to this chapter, in which we have had occasion to 
say so much about the amputation of Adam’s sin) concerning 
the opinions of two divines, of no inconsiderable note among 
the dissenters in England, relating to a partial imputation of 
Adam’s first sin. 

One of them supposes, that this sin, though truly imputed 
to InrANTs, So that thereby they are exposed to a proper 
punishment, yet is not imputed to them in such a degree, as 
that upon this account they should be liable to eternal punish- 
ment, as Adam himself was, but only to temporal death, or 
annihilation ; Adam himself, the immediate actor, being made 
infinitely more guilty by it, than his posterity. On which [ 
would observe ; that to suppose God imputes not all the guilt 
of Adam’s sin, but only some little pari of it, relieves nothing 
but one’s imagination. To think of poor little fants bearing 
such torments for Adam’s sin as they sometimes do in this 
world, and these torments ending in death and annihilation, 
may sit easier on the imagination, than to conceive of their 
suffering eternal misery for it. But it does not at all relieve 
one’s reason. There is no rule of reason that can be supposed 
to lie against imputing a sin in the whole of it, which was com- 
mitted by one, to another who did not personally commit it, 
but what will also lie against its being so imputed and punished 
in part. For all the reasons (if there be any) lie against the 
imputation ; not the quantity or degree of what 1s imputed. If 
there be any rule of reason, that is strong and good, lying 
against a proper derivation or communication of guilt from 
one that acted, to another that did not act; then it lies against 
all that is of this nature. The force of the reasons brought 
against imputing Adam’s sin to his posterity (if there be any 
force in them) lies in this, That Adam and his posterity are not 
one. But this lies as properly against charging a part of the 
guilt as the whole. For Adam’s posterity, by not being the 
same with him, had no more hand in a little of what was done 
than the whole. They were as absolutely free from being 
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concerned in that act partly, as they were wholly. 

is no reason to be brought, why one man’s sin cannot be just! 
reckoned to another’s account, who was not then in being, in 
the whole of it; but what will as properly lie against its being 
reckoned to him in any part, so as that he 1 be 
any condemnation or punishment on that account. 
reasons are good, all the difference is this ; that to bring great 
punishment on infants for Adam’s sin, is a great act of injustice, 
and to bring a comparatively smaller punishment is a smaller 
act of injustice; but not, that this is not as truly and demonstra- 
bly an act of injustice as, the other. : 

To illustrate this by an instance something parallel. It is 
used as an argument why I may not exact from one of my 
neighbours what was due to me from another, that he and my 
debtor are not the same ; and that their concerns, interests and 
properties are entirely distinct. Now if this argument be good, 
it lies as truly against my demanding from him a part of the 
debt as the whole. Indeed it is a greater act of injustice for 
me to take from him the whole of it, than a part; but not more 
truly and certainly an act of injustice. . 

The other divine thinks there is truly an imputation of 
Adam’s sin, so that infants cannot be looked upon as innocent 
ereatures ; yet seems to think it “not agreeable to the perfec- 
tions of God,” to make the state of infants in another world 
worse than a state of non-existence. But this to me appears 
plainly a giving up of that grand point of imputation, both in 
whole and in part. For it supposes it to be not right for God to 
bring any evil on a child of Adam, which is innocent as to per- 
sonal sin, without paying for it, or balancing it with good; so 
that still the state of the child shall be as good as could be de- 
manded in justice, in case of mere innocence. Which plainly 
supposes, that the child is not exposed to any proper punish- 
ment.at all, or is not at all in debt to divine justice, on account 
of Adam’s sin, For if the child were truly in debt, then surely 
justice might take something from him, without paying for it, or 
without giving that which makes itsstate as good, as mere inno- 
cence could in justice require. If he owes the suffering of 
some punishment, then there is no need that justice should re- 
quite the infant for suffering that punishment; or make up for 
wt, by conferring some good that shall countervail it, and in ef- 
fect remove and disannul it; so that, on the whole, good and 
evil shall be at even balance, yea, so that the scale of good shall 
preponderate. If it is unjust in a judge, to order any quantity 
of money to be taken from another, without paying him again, 
and fully making it up to him, it must be because he had justly 
forfeited none at all. 

_ Itseems to me pretty manifest, that none can, in good con- 
sistence with themselves, own a real imputation of the guilt of 
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justly tr as sinners, truly guilty, and children of wrath, on 
that account ; nor unless they allow a just imputation of the 
whole of the evil of that transgression; at least all that per- 
tains to the essence of that act, as a full and complete violation 
of the covenant which God had established ; even as much as if 
each one of mankind had the like covenant established with him 
singly, and had by the like direct and full act of rebellion, vio- 
lated it for himself. 


I 


CAP LY, 
Wherein several other Objections are considered. 


DR. T. objects against Adam’s posterity being supposed 
to come into the world under a forfeiture of God’s blessing, 
» and subject to his curse through his sin,—That at the res- 
toration of the world after the flood, God pronounced equi- 
valent or greater blessings on Noah and his sons, than he 
did on Adam at his creation, when he said, “be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth, and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea,” &c.*—To this I answer in the following re- 
marks. 

1, As it has been already shewn, that in the threatening 
denounced for Adam’s sin, there was nothing which appears 
inconsistent with the continuance of this present life for a sea- 
son, or with propagating his kind ; so for the like reason, there 
appears nothing in that threatening, upon the supposition that 
it reached Adam’s posterity, inconsistent with enjoying the 
temporal blessings of the present life, as long as this is con- 
tinued ; even those temporal blessings which God pronounced 
on Adam at his first creation. For it must be observed, that 
the blessings which God pronounced on Adam when he created 
him, and before the trial of his obedience, were not the same 
with the blessings which were suspended on his obedience. The 
blessings thus suspended, were the blessings of eternal hfe; 
which, if he had maintained his integrity through his trial, 
would have been pronounced upon him afterwards ; when God 
as his judge should have given him his reward. God might 
indeed, if he had pleased, immediately have deprived him of 
life, and of all temporal blessings given him before. But those 
blessings pronounced on him beforehand, were not the things 
for the obtaining of which his trial was appointed. These were 
reserved till the zssue of his trial should be seen, and then to be 


* See pase 82, &c. S. 
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pronounced in the blessed sentence, which would have been 

assed upon him by his judge, when God came to decree to 
ree his reward for his approved fidelity. The pronouncing 
of these latter blessings on a degenerate race, that had fallen 
under the threatening denounced, would indeed (without a re- 
demption) have been inconsistent with the constitution which 
had been established. But giving them the former kind of bles- 
sings, which were not the things suspended on the trial, or de- 
pendent on his fidelity (and these to be continued for a season) 
was not at all inconsistent therewith. i ‘ 

2. It is mo more an evidence of Adam’s posterity being 
not included in the threatening denounced for his eating the 
forbidden fruit, that they still have the temporal blessings of 
fruitfulness, and a dominion over the creatures continued to 
them, than it is an evidence of Adam being not included in that 
threatening himself, that he had these blessings continued to him, 
was fruitful, and had dominion over the creatures after his fall, 
equally with his posterity. 
3. There is good evidence that the benedictions God pro- 

nounced on Noah and his posterity, were granted on a new 
foundation; a dispensation diverse from any grant, promise, 
or revelation which God gave to Adam, antecedently to his 
fall ; even on the foundation of the covenant of grace establish- 
ed in Christ Jesus ; a dispensation, the design of which is to 
deliver men from the curse that came upon them by Adam’s 
sin, and to bring them to greater blessing than ever he had.— 
These blessings were pronounced on Noah and his seed, on 
the same foundation whereon afterwards the blessing was pro- 
nounced on Abraham and his seed, which included both spiri- 
tual and temporal benefits.—Noah had his name prophetically 
given him by his father Lamech, because by him and his seed 
deliverance should be obtained from the curse which came by 
Adam’s fall. Gen. vy. 29. “ And he called his name Noau (i. e. 
Rest) saying, 'This same shall comfort us concerning our work, 
and toil of our hands, because of the ground which the Lord 
hath cursed.” Pursuant to the scope and intent of this pro- 
phecy (which indeed seems to respect the same thing with the 
prophecy in Gen. iii. 15.) are the blessings pronounced on Noah 
after the flood. There is this evidence of these blessings be- 
ing conveyed through the channel of the covenant of grace, 
and by the redemption through Jesus Christ, that they were 
obtained by sacrifice ; or were bestowed as the effect of God’s 
favour to mankind, which was in consequence of “ smelling a 
sweet savour” in the sacrifice which Noah offered. And it is 
very evident by the epistle to the Hebrews, that the ancient 
sacrifices never obtained the favour of God, but only by virtue 

. of the relation they had to the sacrifice of Christ—Now that 
Noah and his family had been so wonderfully saved from the 
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wrath of God, which had destroyed the rest of the world, and 
the world was as it were restored from a ruined state, there 
Was a proper occasion to point to the great salvation to come 
mac As it was a common thing for God, on occasion 
4 some great temporal salvation of his people, or restoration 
from a low and miserable state, to renew the intimations of 
the great spiritual restoration of the world by Christ’s Re- 
demption.* God deals with the generality of mankind in their 
present state, far differently, on occasion of the redemption 
by Jesus Christ, from what he otherwise would do: For, be- 
ing capable subjects of saving mercy, they have a day of 
patience and grace, and innumerable temporal! blessings be- 
stowed on them ; which, as the Apostle signifies (Acts xiv. 17.) 
are testimonies of God’s reconcileableness to sinful men, to put 
them upon seeking after God. 

But beside the sense in which the posterity of Noah in 
general partake of these blessings of dominion over the crea- 
tures, &c. Noah himself, and all such of his posterity as have 
obtained like precious faith with that exercised by him in offer- 
ing his sacrifice, which made it a sweet savour, and by which it 
procured these blessings, have dominion over the creatures, 
through Christ, in a more excellent sense than Adam in inno- 
cency ; as they are “ made kings and priests unto God, and 
reign with Christ,” and “ all things are theirs,” by a covenant 
of Grace. They partake with Christ in that “ dominion over 
the beasts of the earth, the fowls of the air, and fishes of the 
sea,” spoken of in the 8th Psalm ; which is by the Apostle in- 
terpreted of Christ’s dominion over the world, (1 Cor. xv. 27, 
and Heb. ii. 7.) And the time is coming, when the greater part 
of the posterity of Noah, and each of his sons, shall partake 
of this more honourable and excellent dominion over the crea- 
tures, through him “ in whom all the families of the earth shall 
be blessed.”” Neither isthere any need of supposing that these 
blessings have their most complete accomplishment, till many 
ages after they were granted, any more than the blessing on Ja- 
phet, expressed in those words, “ God shall enlarge Japhet, and 
he shall dwell in the tents of Shem.” 

But that Noah’s posterity have such blessings given them 
through the great Redeemer, who suspends and removes the 
curse which came through Adam’s sin, surely is no argument, 
that they originally, as in their natural state, are not under 
the curse. That men have blessings through grace, is no evi- 
dence of their being not justly exposed to the curse by nature ; 
but it rather argues the contrary. For if they did not deserve 
the curse, they would not depend on grace and redemption for 


* It may be noted, that Dr. T. himself signifies it as his mind, that these 
blessings on Noah were on account of the covenant of grace, p. 84, 90, 91, 
92, S, 
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the removal of it, and for bringing them into a state ceAgeer ; 
with God. : 
Another objection, which our author strenuously urges 

inst the doctrine of original sin, is, that it disparages the di- 
vine goodness in giving us our being: which we ought to re- 


ae 


ceive with thankfulness, as a great gift of God’s beneficence, 
and look upon as the original and fundamental fruit of th 
divine liberality.* a ao : 

To this I answer in the following observations : “a 

1. This argument is built on the supposed truth of a thing 
in dispute ; and so is a begging of the question. It is built on 
this supposition, that we are not properly looked upon as one 
with our first father, in the state wherein God at first created 
him, and in his fall from that state. If we are so, it becomes 
the whole race to acknowledge God’s great goodness to them, 
in the state wherein mankind was made at first ; in the 
state they were then in, and the fair opportunity they then had 
of obtaining confirmed and eternal happiness ; and to acknow- 
ledge it as an aggravation of their apostacy ; and to humble 
themselves, that they were so ungrateful as to rebel against 
their good Creator. Certainly we may all do this with as 
much reason, as the people of Israel in Daniel’s and Nehemi- 
ah’s times, who did with thankfulness acknowledge God’s great 

oodness to their fathers, many ages before ; and in their con- 
essions they bewailed, and took shame to themselves, for the 
sins committed by their fathers, notwithstanding such great 
goodness, (See the Yth chapter of Daniel, and the ixth of 
Nehemiah.) 

2. If Dr, T, would imply in his objection, that it doth not 
consist with the goodness of God, to give mankind being in a 
state of misery, whatever was done before by Adam, whether 
he sinned or did not sin. I reply, if it be justly so ordered, 
that there should be a posterity of Adam which must be looked 
upon as one with dam; then it is no more contrary to God’s 
attribute of goodness to give being to his posterity in a state 
of punishment, than to continue the being of the same wicked 
and guilty person, who has made himself guilty, in a state of 
punishment. The giving of being, and the continuing of be- 
ing, are both alike the work of God’s power and will, and 
both are alike fundamental to all blessings of man’s present 
and future existence. And if it be said, it cannot be justl 

“so ordered, that there should be a posterity of Adam whic 
should be looked upon as one with him, this is begging the 
question. 

3. If our author would have us to suppose that it is con- 
trary to the attribute of goodness for God, in any case, by an 
immediate act of his power, to cause existence, and to cause 
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new existence, which shall be an exceeding miserable exist- 
ence, by reason of exposedness to eternal ruin; then his 
own scheme must be supposed contrary to the attribute of 
God’s goodness: For he supposes, that God will raise multi- 
tudes from the dead at the last day (which will be giving new 
existence to their bodies, and to bodily life and sense) in order 
only to their suffering eternal destruction, 

4, Notwithstanding we are so sinful and miserable as we 
are by nature, yet we may have great reason to bless God, that 
he has given us our being under so glorious a dispensation of 
grace through Jesus Christ; by which we have a happy oppor- 
tunity to be delivered from this sin and misery, and to obtain 
unspeakable eternal happimess. And because through our own 
wicked inclinations, we are disposed so to neglect and abuse this 
mercy, as to fail of final benefit by it, this is no reason why we . 
ought not to be thankful for it, even according to our author’s 
own sentiments. What (says he*) if the whole world lies in 
wickedness, and few therefore shall be saved? Have men no 
reason to be thankful, because they are wicked and ungrateful, 
and abuse their beg and God’s bounty ? Suppose our own evil 
melinations do withhold us, viz. from seeking after happiness, 
of which under the light of the gospel we are placed within 
the nearer and easier reach; “ suppose the whole Christian 
world should lie in wickedness, and but few Christians should 
be saved, is it therefore certainly true, that we cannot reasona- 
bly thank God for the gospel?” Well, and though the evil in- 
clinations, which hinder our seeking and obtaining happiness — 
by so glorious an advantage, are what we are born with, yet if 
those inclinations are our fault or sin, that alters not the case ; 
and to say they are not -our sin, is still begging the question. 
Yea, it will follow from several things asserted by our author, 
that notwithstanding men are born in such circumstances. as 
that they are under a very great improbability of ever becoming 
righteous, yet they may have reason to be thankful for their be- 
ing. ‘Thus particularly, Dr. T. asserts, that all men have rea- 
son of thankfulness for their being ; and yet he supposes that 
the heathen world, taken as a collective body, were dead in 
sin, and could not deliver or help themselves, and therefore stood 
in necessity of the Christian dispensation. And not only so, 
but he supposes that the Christian world is now at length 
brought to the like deplorable and helpless circumstances, and 
needs a new dispensation for its relief. According to these 
things, the world in general, not only formerly but even at this 
day, are dead in sin, and helpless as to their salvation ; and 
therefore the generality of them that are born into it, are 
much more likeiy to perish, than otherwise, till the new dis- 
pensation comes: And yet he supposes we all have reason 
to be thankful for our being. Yea, further still, I think ac- 
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cording to our author’s doctrine, men may have great reas 
to be thankful to God for bringing them into a state, whic 
yet, as the case is, is attended with misery, as its certain 


sequence, As with respect to God’s raising the wicked to 
ie at the last day; which he supposes, is m itself a great 
benefit, oc 


procured by Christ, and the wonderful grace of Gi 
through him : And if it be the fruit of God’s wonde rful Brace, 
surely men ought to 5. echo for that grace, and praise God 
for it. Our doctrine of original sin, therefore, no more dispa- 
rages God’s goodness in man’s formation in the womb, than 
his doctrine disparages God’s goodness in their resurrection 
from the grave. at : 
Another argument, which Dr. T. makes use of, against 
the doctrine of original sin, is what the scripture reveals of the 
process of the day of judgment; which represents the judge as 
dealing with men singly and separately, rendering to every 
man according to his deeds, and according to the improvement 
he has made of the particular powers and talents God has giv- 
en hum personally *. ee 
But this objection will vanish, if we consider what is the 
end or design of that public judgment. Now this will not be, 
that God may find out what men are, or what punishment or 
reward is proper for them, or in order to the passing of a right 
judgment of these things within himself, which is the end of 
human trials; but it is to manifest what men are to their own 
consciences, and to the world. As the day of judgment is 
called “the day of the revelation of the righteous judgment 
of God ;” in order to this God will make use of evidences or 
proofs. But the proper evidences of the wickedness of men’s 
hearts (the true seat of all wickedness) both as to corruption of 
nature, and additional pollution and guilt, are men’s works. 

The special end of God’s public judgment will be, to 
make a proper, perfect, open distinction among men, rightly to 
state and manifest their difference one from another, in order 
to that separation and difierence in the eternal retribution that 
is to follow: and this difference will be made to appear by their 
personal works. 

_ There are two things with regard to which men will be 
tried, and openly distinguished by the perfect judgment of 
God at the last day; according to the twofold real distinction 
subsisting among mankind: viz. (1) The difference of srarE; 
that primary and grand distinction, whereby all mankind are 
divided into two sorts, the righteous and the wicked. (2.) That 
secondary distinction, whereby both sorts differ from others in 
the same general state, in ppcrexs of additional fruits of righte- 
ousness and wickedness. Now the Judge, in order to manifest 
both these, will judge men according to their personal works. 
But to inquire at the day of judgment, whether Adam sinned or 
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no, or whether men are to be looked upon as one with him, 

. and so partakers in his sin, is what inno respect tends to mani- 
fest either of these distinctions. 

1. The first thing to be manifested, will be the state that 

each man is in, with respect to the grand distinctio the 

~whole world of mankind into righteous and wicked; or, in 

* metaphorical language, wheat and iares ; or, the children of the 

Aingdom of Christ, and the children of the wicked one; the lat- 

ter, the head of the apostacy; but the former, the head of the 

restoration and rooney. The Judge, in manifesting this, will 

prove men’s hearts by their works, in such as have had oppor- 

tunity to perform any works in the bedy. The evil works of 

the children of the wecked one will be the proper manifestation 

and evidence or proof of whatever belongs to the general 

state of such; and particularly they will prove that they 

belong to the kingdom of the great deceiver, and head of the 

apostacy, as they will demonstrate the exceeding corruption of 

their nature, and full consent of their hearts to the common 

---—s apostacy; and also that their hearts never relinquished the 

apostacy, by a cordial adherence to Christ, the great restorers 

The Judge will also make use of the good works of the ge 

ous to shew their interest in the redemption of Christ ; as there- 

by will be manifested the sincerity of their hearts in their ac- 

ceptance of, and adherence to the Redeemer and his righteous- 

ness. And in thus proving the state of men’s hearts by their 

actions, the circumstances of those actions must necessarily 

come into consideration, to manifest the true qualty of their 

actions ; as, each one’s talents, opportunities, advantages, light, 

motives, gc. ; 

2. The other thing to be manifested, will be that secondary 
distinction, wherein particular persons, both righteous and 
wicked, differ from one another in the degree of secondary 
good or evil; the degree of evil fruit, which is additional to 
the guilt and corruption of the whole body of apostates and 
enemies; and the degree of personal goodness and good fruit, 
which is a secondary goodness, with respect to the righteous- 
ness and merits of Christ, which belong to all by that sincere 
faith manifested in all. Of this also each one’s works, with their 
circumstances, opportunities, talents, &c. will be the proper 
evidence. 

As to the nature and-aggravations of the general aposta- 
ey by Adam’s sin, and also the nature and sufficiency of the 
redemption by Jesus Christ, the great restorer, though both 
these will have vast influence on the eternal state which men 
shall be adjudged to, yet neither of them will properly belong 
to the trial men will be the subjects of at that day, in order 
to the manifestation of their state, wherein they are distinguish- 
ed one from another. They will belong to the business of that 
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day no otherwise, than the manifestation of the great truths of 
religion in general; as the nature and perfections of Goe 
dependence of mankind on God, as their creator and preserver, 
&c. Such truths as these will also have | -influe 

the eternal state to which men will then 
aggravate the guilt of man’s wickedness, | 
dered in order to a due estimate of Christ’s — 
and men’s personal virtue; yet being of general and equa 
concernment, will not properly belong to the trial of particular 
persons. . P Li ah 
Another thing urged by our author particularly against 

the imputation of Adam’s sin, is this: ‘* Though, in scripture, 
action is frequently said to be imputed, reckoned, accounted to 

a person, it is no other than his own act and deed.”* In the 

same place he cites a number of places of scripture where 

these words are used, which he says are all that he can find in 

the bible. 

But we are no way concerned with this argument at pre- 
sent, any further than it relates to imputation of sin, or sinful 
action. Therefore all that is in the argument which relates 
to the present purpose, is this: That the word is so often ap- 
plied in scripture to signify God’s imputing of personal sin, 
but never once to his imputing of Adam’s sin—So often !— 

How often ?—But twice. 'There are but two of all those places 
which he reckons up, that have any reference to God imput- 
ing sin to any person, where there is any evidence that onl 
personal sin is meant; (Levit. xvii. 3, 4. and 2 Tim. iv. 16.) 
All therefore that the argument comes to, is this; That the 
word impute, is applied twice in scripture to the case of God 
imputing sin, and neither of those times to signify the imput- 
ing of Adam’s sin, but both times it has reference to personal 
sin; therefore Adam’s sin is not imputed to his posterity — 
And this is to be noted, that one of these two places, even that 
in Levit, xvii, 3, 4. does not speak of imputing the act com- 
mitted, but another not committed. The words are,‘ What 
man soever there be of the house of Israel, that killeth an ox 
or lamb or goat in the camp, or that killeth it out of the camp, 
and bringeth it not unto the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, to offer an offering unto the Lord, before the taber- 
nacle of the Lord, blood shall be imputed unto that man; he 
hath shed blood: that man shall be cut off from among his 
people,” i. e. plainly, murder shall be imputed to him: He 
shall be put to death for it, and therein punished with the same 
severity as if he had slain a man. It is plain by Isai. Ixvi. 3. 
that, in some cases, shedding the blood of beasts in an unlaw- 
fil manner, was imputed to them as if they slew a man. 
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_ But whether it be so or not, although in both these places 

the word impute be applied to personal sin, and to the very 
act, or although this could be said of all the places which our 
author reckons up; yet that the word impute is nae ex- 
pressly applied to Adam’s sin, does no more argue that it is 
not imputed to his posterity, than it argues that pride, unbe- 
hef, lying, theft, oppression, persecution, fornication, adultery, 
sodomy, perjury, idolatry, and innumerable other particular 
moral evils are never imputed to the persons that committed 
them, or in whom they are ; because the word impute, though 
so often used in scripture, is never applied to any of these kinds 
of wickedness. 

I know not what can be said here, except one of these 
two things: That though these sins are not expressly said to 
be imputed, yet other words are used that do as plainly and 
certainly wnply that they are imputed, as if it were said so 
expressly. Very well, and so I say with respect to the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin. The thing meant by the word impute, may 
be as plainly and certainly expressed by using other words, as 
if that word were expressly used; and more certainly, because 
the words used instead of it, may amount to an explanation of 
this word. And this, I think, is the very case here. ‘Though 
the word impuie is not used with respect to Adam’s sin, yet 
it is said, all have sinned; which, respecting infants, can be 
true only of their sinning by his sin. And, it is said, “ by his 
disobedience many were made sinners ;”’ and, “judgment and 
condemnation came upon all by that sin ;” and that by this 
means death, the wages of sin, passed on all men, &c. Which 
phrases amount to full and precise explanations of the word 
empute; and therefore do more certainly determine the point 
really insisted on. — 

Or perhaps it will be said, with respect to those personal 
sins before-mentioned, pride, unbelief, &c. it is no argument 
they are not imputed to those who are guilty of them, that the 
very word impute, is not applied to them; for the word itself 
is rarely used; not one time in a hundred, and perhaps five 
hundred, of those wherein the thing meant is plainly implied, 
or may be certainly inferred. Well, and the same also may be 
applied likewise, with respect to Adam’s sin. =e 

It is probable Dr. T. intends an argument against original 
sin, by that which he says in opposition to what R. R. suggests 
of “children discovering the principles of iniquity, and seeds 
of sin, before they are capable of moral action,” viz. That 
“little children are made patterns of humility, meekness and 
innocence.” (Matth. xviii. 3.1 Cor. xiv. 20. and Psal. cxxxi 
2.) 
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But when the utmost is made of this, there ‘can be no 


shadow of reason to understand more by these texts, than that — 


little children are recommended as patterns in regard of a 
negative virtue, innocence with respect to the exercises and 
fruits of sin, harmlessness as to the hurtfu 


that image of meckness and humility arising from t 
junction with a natural tenderness o 


f mind, fear, i 
dence, yieldableness, and confidence in parents an thers 
older than themselves. And so they are recommended as 
patterns of virtue no more than doves, which are an harmless 
sort of creatures, and have an image of the virtues of meek- 
ness and love. Even according to Dr. 'T.’s own doctrine, no 
more can be made of it than this: For his scheme will not ad- 
mit of any such thing as positive virtue, or virtuous disposition 
in infants ; he insisting (as was observed before) that virtue must 
be the fruit of thought and reflection. But there can be no 
thought and reflection that produces positive virtue in chil- 
dren not yet capable of moral action ; and it is such children 
he speaks of. And that little children have a negative virtue 
or innocence, in relation to the positive acts and hurtful effects 
of vice, is no argument that they have not a corrupt nature 
within them: For let their nature be ever so corrupt, yet surely 
it is no wonder that they be not guilty of positive wicked ac- 
tion, before they are capable of any moral action at all. A 
young viper has a malignant nature, though incapable of doing 
a malignant action, and at present appearing aharmless creature. 


7. 


Another objection, which Dr. T. and some others offer 


against this doctrine, is, “ That it pours contempt upon the hu- 
man nature.”’* 

But their declaiming on this topic is like addressing the 
affections and conceits of children, rather than rational arguing 
with men. It seems this doctrine is not complaisant enough. 
IT am sensible it is not suited to the taste of some, who are so 
very delicate (to say no worse) that they can bear nothing but 
compliment and flattery. No contempt is by this doctrine cast 
upon the noble faculties and capacities of man’s nature, or 
the exalted business, and divine and immortal happiness of 
which he.is made capable. And as to speaking ill of man’s 
present moral state, | presume it will not be denied, that shame 
belongs to them who are truly sinful; and to suppose that 
this is not the native character of mankind, is still but meanly 
begging the question. If we, as we come into the world, are 
truly sinful, and consequently miserable, he acts but a friendly 
part to us, who endeavours fully to discover and manifest 
our disease, Whereas, on the contrary, he acts an unfriendly 
part, who to his utmost hides it from us; and so, in effect, does 
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what in him lies to prevent our seeking a remedy from that, 
which if not remedied in time, must bring us finally to shame 
and sting contempt, and end in perfect and remediless de- 
struction hereafter. 

Another objection, which some have made against this 
doctrine, much like the former, is, that it tends to “ beget in us 
an ill opinion of our fellow-creatures, and so to promote ill- 
nature and mutual hatred. 

To which I would say, if it be truly so, that we all come 
sinful into the world, then our heartily acknowledging it tends 
to promote humility: But our disowning that sin and guilt 
which truly belongs to us, and endeavouring to persuade our- 
selves that we are vastly better than in truth we are, tends 
to a foolish self-exaltation and pride. And it is manifest, by 
reason, experience, and the word of God, that pride is the 
chief source of all the contention, mutual hatred, and ill-will 
which are so prevalent in the world; and that nothing so effec- 
tually promotes the contrary tempers and deportments, as 
humility. This doctrine teaches us to think no worse of others 
than of ourselves: It teaches us that we are ail, as we are 
by nature, companions in a miserable helpless condition ; 
which under a revelation of the divine mercy, tends to promote 
mutual compassion. And nothing has a greater tendency to 
promote those amiable dispositions of mercy, forbearance, 
long-suffering, gentleness and forgiveness, than a sense of our 
own extreme unworthiness and misery, and the infinite need 
we have of the divine pity, forbearance and forgiveness, together 
‘with a hope of obtaining mercy. If the doctrine which teaches 
that mankind are corrupt by nature, tends to promote ill-will, 
why should not Dr. T.’s doctrme tend to it as much? For he 
teaches us, that the generality of mankind are very wicked, 
having made themselves so by their own free choice, without 
any necessity: which is a way of becoming wicked, that ren- 
ders men truly worthy of resentment ; but the other, not at all, 
even according to his own doctrine. 

Another exclamation against this doctrine is, that it tends 
to “hinder comfort and joy, and to promote melancholy and 
gloominess of mind.”’* . 

To which I shall briefly say, doubtless, supposing men 
are really become sinful, and so exposed to the displeasure 
of God, by whatever means, if they once come to have their 
eyes opened, and are not very stupid, the reflection on their 
case will tend to make them sorrowful ; and it is fit it should. 
Men with whom this is the case may well be filled with sorrow, 
till they are sincerely willing to forsake their sins, and turn to 
God. But there is nothing in this doctrine that in the least 
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stands in the way of comfort and exceeding joy, to i . 
in their hearts a sincere willingness whole forsale es 
and give their hearts and whole selves to Christ, and comply . 
with the gospel-method of salvation by him, — oa “= 
Another thing objected is, that to make ve 
wickedness to their very nature, 
P 


them in sin, and plainly to lead them to ali manner of iniquity : 
because they are taught that sin is natural, and therefore ne-— 
cessary and unavoidabie.* nt - 

But if this doctrine, which teaches that sin is natural to 
us, does also at the same time teach us, that it is never 
the better, or less to be condemned, for its being natural, then it q 
does not at all encourage sin, any more than Dr. T.’s doc- - 
trine encourages wickedness when it is become inveterate ; 
who teaches that such as by custom have contracted strong 
habits of sin, are unable to help themselves.t And is it reason- 
able to represent it as encouraging a man in boldly neglecting . 
and wilfully continuing in his disease, without seeking a cure, to 
tell him of his disease, to shew him that it is real and very fatal, 
and what fe can never cure himself of ; yet withal directing 
him to a great Physician, who is sufficient for his restoration ? 
But for a more particular answer to what is objected against 
the doctrine of our natural wnpotence and inability, as being an 
encouragement to go on in sin, and a discouragement to the 
use of all means for our help, J must for brevity refer the rea- 
der to what has been largely written on this head in my dis- 
course on the Freedom of the Will. 

Our author is pleased to advance another notion, among 
others, by way of objection against the doctrine of original sin : 
That if this doctrine be true, 2¢ would be unlawful to beget chil- 
dren. He says,{ “ 1f natural generation be the means of una- 
voidably conveying all sin and wickedness into the world, it 
must itself be a sinful and unlawful thing.” Now, if there be 
any force of argument here, it lies in this proposition, whatso- 
ever is a means or occasion of the certain infallible existence ki 
sin und wickedness, must itself be sinful. But I imagine Dr. T. 
had not thoroughly weighed this proposition, nor considered 
where it would carry him. For, God continuing in being the 
devil, and others that are finally given up to wickedness, will 
be attended, most certainly and infallibly, with an eternal se- 
ries of the most hateful and horrid wickedness. But will any 
be guilty of such vile blasphemy, as to say, therefore God’s 
upholding of them in being is itself a sinful thing? In the 
same place our author says, “ so far as we are generated in sin, 
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it must be a siz to generate.” But there is no appearance of 
evidence in t | position, any more than in this: “ So far as 
any is- in existence in sin, it is a sin to uphold them in 
existence.” Yea, if there were any reason in the case, it would 
be strongest in the latter position: For parents, as Dr. 'T. him- 
self observes, are not the authors of the beginning of existence : 
Whereas, God is truly the author of the continuance of exist- 
ence, As it is the known will of God, to continue Satan and 
millions of others in being, though the most sure consequence 
is the continuance of a vast infernal world, full of everlasting 
hellish wickedness: so it is part of the revealed will of God, 
that this world of mankind should be continued, and the spe- 
cies propagated, for his own wise and holy purposes ; which will 
ts complied with by the parents joined in lawful marriage. 
Their children, though they come into the world in sin, yet are 
capable subjects of eternal holiness and happiness: Which in- 
finite benefits for their children, parents have great reason to 
expect, in the way of giving up their children to God in faith, 
through a Redeemer, and bringing them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. I think this may be answer enough 
to such a cavil. ; 

Another objection is, That the doctrine of original sin is 
no oftener and no more plainly spoken of in scripture ; it be- 
ing, if true, a very important doctrine. Dr. T. in many parts 
of his book suggests to his readers, that there are very few teats 
in the whole bible, wherein there is the least appearance of their 
teaching any such doctrine. 

_ OF this I took notice before, but would here say further : 
That the reader who has perused the preceding defence of this 
doctrine, must now be left to judge for himself, whether there 
be any ground for such an allegation ; whether there be not 
texts in sufficient number, both in the Old Testament and New, 
that exhibit undeniable evidence of this great article of chris- 
tian divinity ; and whether it be not a doctrine taught in the 
scripture with great plainness. I think there are few, if any, 
doctrines of revelation, taught more plainly and expressly. In- 
deed it is taught in an explicit manner more in the New Testa- 
ment than in the Old. Which is not to be wondered at ; it be- 
ing thus with respect to all the most important doctrines of re- 
vealed religion. 

But if it had been so, that this doctrine were but rarely 
taught in scripture ; yet if we find that it is indeed declared to 
us by God, if held forth to us by any word of his ; then what 
belongs to us, is to believe his word, and receive the doctrine 
which he teaches us ; and not to prescribe to him how often he 
shall speak of it, and to imsist upon knowing what reasons he 
has for speaking of it xo oftener, before we will receive what 
he teaches us; or to pretend that he should give us an account 
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why he did not speak of so plainly as we think he nt to 
have done, sooner than he did. In this way of proceeding, if ~ 
it be reasonable, the Sadducees of old, who denied any resur- | 


their cause _ 
against Christ, when he blamed them for not ing: the ie 
tures, nor the power of God ; and for not unde ne oy the 
scripture, that there would be a resurrection to spiritual ep, 
ment, and not to animal Jife and sensual gratifications ; and 
they might have insisted, that these doctrines, if true, were 
very important, and therefore ought to have been spoken of in 
the scriptures oftener and more explicitly, and not that the 
church of God should be left, till that time, with only a few 
obscure intimations of that which so infinitely concerned them. 
And they might with disdain have rejected Christ’s argument, 
by way of inference from God calling himself in the books of 
Moses, the Gop of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. For answer 
they might have said, that Moses was sent on purpose to teach 
the people the mind and will of God; and therefore, if these 
doctrines were true, he ought in reason and in truth to have 
taught them plainly and frequently, and not have left the people 
to spell out so important a doctrine only from God’s saying 
that he was the God of Abraham, &c. 

One great end of the scripture is, to teach the world what 
manner of being Gop 1s; about which the world, without reve- 
lation, has been so woefully in the dark: And that God is an 
infinite being, is a doctrine of great importance, and a doctrine 
sufficiently taught in the scripture. But yet it appears to me, 
this doctrine is not taught there, in any measure, with such ex- 
plicitness and precision, as the doctrine of original sin: and the 
Socinians, who denied God’s omnipresence and omniscience, 
had as much room left them for cavil,as the Pelagians who 
deny original sin. 

Dr. T. particularly urges, that Christ says not one word of 
this doctrine throughout the fowr gospels ; which doctrine, if 
true, being so important, and what so nearly concerned the 
great work of redemption, which he came to work out (as is sup- 
posed) one would think, ‘it should have been emphatically spo- 
ken of in every page of the gospels.’* . 

In reply to this it may be observed, that by the account 
given in the four gospels, Christ was continually saying those 
things which plainly implied, that all men in their original state 
are sinful and miserable. As when he declared, that “ they 
which are whole need not a physician, but they which are sick;”f 
That “he came to seek and to save that which was lost,”{ That 
it was necessary for al] to be born again, and to be converted, 
and that otherwise they could not enter into the kingdom of 


it 
rection or future state, might have maintai 
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heaven ;*—and-that all were sinners, as well as those whose 
blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices, g-c. and that every 
w id not repent, should perish ;}—Withal directing every 
e to pray to God for forgiveness of sin ;{—Using our necessi- 
ty of forgiveness from God, as an argument with all to forgive 
_the injuries of their neighbours ;;—Teaching that earthly pa- 
_ rents, though kind to their children, are in themselves evi/,||——And 
signifying that things carnal and corrupt are properly the thing's 
of men ;|—Warning his disciples rather to beware of men, than 
of wild beasts ;**—Often representing the worxp as evil, as wick- 
ed in its works, at enmity with truth and holiness, and hating 
him ;it—Yea, and teaching plainly, that all men are extremely 
and inexpressibly sinful, owing ten thousand talents to their di- 
vine creditor.t{ , 
And whether Christ did not plainly teach Nicodemus the 
doctrine of original total depravity, when he came to him to 
know what his doctrine was, must be left to the reader to 
judge, from what has been already observed on John iii. 1—I1. 
And besides, Christ in the course of his preaching took the 
most proper method to convince men of the corruption of their 
nature, and to give them an effectual and practical knowledge 
of it, in application to themselves in particular, by teaching 
and urging the holy and strict law of God, in its extent and 
spirituality and dreadful threatenings: Which, above all things, 
tends to search the hearts of men, and to teach them their in- 
bred exceeding depravity; not merely as a matter of specula- 
tion, but by proper conviction of conscience: which is the only 
knowledge of original sin, that can avail to prepare the mind 
for receiving Christ’s redemption; as a man’s sense of his 
own sickness prepares him to apply in good earnest to the 
physician. £ 
And _ as to Christ being no more frequent and particular 
"in mentioning and inculcating this point in a doctrinal manner, 
it is probable one reason to be given for it, is the same that is 
to be given for his speaking no oftener of God’s creating of 
the world: Which, though so important a doctrine, is scarce 
ever spoken of in any of Christ’s discourses; and no wonder, 
seeing this was a matter which the Jews, to whom he confined 
his personal ministry, had all been instructed in from their 
forefathers, and never was called in question among them. 
And there is a great deal of reason, from the ancient Jewish 
writers, to suppose, that the doctrine of original sin had ever 
been allowed in the open profession of that people :$§ though 
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# Matt, xviii. 3. } Luke xiii. 1—5. t Matt. vi. 12. Luke xi, 4. 
§ Matt. vi. 14, 15. and xviii. 35. || Matt. vii. 11. 1 Matt, xvi. 23. 
** Matt. x. 16, 17. {i John vii, 7, and viii. 23. and xiv. 17. and xv. 18, 19. 


Matt. xviii. 21. to the end. < A 
‘ What is found in the more ancient of the Jewish rabbis, who have written 
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‘they were generally, in that corrupt time, very 
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practical conviction oft ; and many notions were th 
i 


since the coming of Christ, is an argument of this. Many th 
taken notice of by Stapferus, in his Theologia Polemica b 
these things, which are there ci n in Latin, I shall 
English, for the sake of the En olish a 

“So Manasseh, concerning H ‘railty, pag. 129.- 
not any more curse the earth for man’s sake ; for t spe J 
his youth ;? that is, from the time when he comes fo rom his m 
For at the same time that he sucks the breast, he follows his lust ; and whil 
yet an infant, he is under the dominion of anger, envy, hatred and other \ 
which that tender age is obnoxious.”—‘ Prov. xxti. 15. Solomon says, ‘Foo 
ness is bound to the mind of achild.” Concerning which place R. Levi Ben 
som obgerves thus, ‘Foolishness as it were grows to him in his very beg 
Concerning: this sin, which is common and original to all men, David said, | a - 
li. 5. “ Behold J was begotten in iniquity, and in sin did my mother warm me.” ea. 
Upon which place Eben-Ezra says thus: “ Behold, because of the concupiscence | 
which is innate in the heart of man, it is said, I am begotten in iniquity. And the 
sense is, that there is implanted in the heart of man, jetzer harang, an evil fig- 
ment, from his nativity.” coca j 

And Manasseh Ben Israel, de Fragil. pag. 2. “ ‘Behold, I was formed in imi- 
quity, and in sin hath my mother warmed me.” But whether this be understood _ 
concerning the common mother, which was Eve, or whether David spake onl Se 
his own mother, he would signify, that sin is as it were natural and insepe 
this life. For it is to be observed, that Eve conceived after the ) an 
committed: and as many as were begotten afterwards, were not b forth i 
a conformity to the rule of right reason, but in conformity to disorderly and lust- 
ful affections.” He-adds, “One of the wise men of the Jews, namely, R. Aha, 
rightly. observed, David would signify that it is impossible, even for pious me 
hovokeel in virtue, never to commit any sin.” ‘Job also asserts the sai 
with David, chap. xiv. 4. saying, Who will give a clean thing for eal 
Truly not one.’ Coneerning which words Aben-Ezra says thus: “ The sense is 
the same with that, Iwas begotten in iniquity, because man is made out of an un- 
clean thing.” Stapferus, Theolog. Polem. tom. iii. p. 36, 37. ot 

Id. Ibid. p. 132, &c. So Sal. Jarchi ad Gemaram, Cod. Schabbath, fol. 142. p. 2. 
‘* And this is not only to be referred to sinners; because all the posterity of the 


haat 


first man are in like manner subjected to all the ewrses pronounced on him.” And 
Manasseh Ben Israel, in his preface to Hwman Frailty, says, “I mind to 
shew by what means it came to pass, that when the first father of all had lost his 
righteousness, his posterity are begotten liable to the same punishment with him.” 
And Munsterus on the gospel of Matthew cites the following words, from the book 
called The Bundle of Myrrh: “ The blessed Lord said to the first man, ¥ he 
cursed him, ‘Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee ; and thou shalt 
the herb of the field.”’ The thing which he means is, that because of his s 

awho should descend from him, should be wicked and perverse, like thorns and ; 
according to that word of the Lord speaking to the prophet: Thorns and irrita- 
tors are with thee, and thou dwellest among scorpions. And all this is from the 
serpent, who was the devil, Sammael, who emitted a mortiferous and corruptive 
poison into Eve, and became the cause of death to Adam himself, when he eat 
the fruit.” Remarkable is the place quoted in Joseph de Voisin, against Martin 
Raymund, p. 471. of Master Menachem Rakanatensis, sect. Bereschit, from Mi- 
drasch Tehillim ; whichis cited by Hoornbekius, against the Je» s, in these words : 
“Tt is no wonder, that the sin of Adam and Eve is written and sealed with the 
king’s ring, and to be propagated to all following generations ; because on the day 
that Adam was created) allthings were finished ; so that he stood forth the per- 
fection and completion of the whole workmanship of the world: So when he sin- 
ned, the whole world sinned ; whose sin we bear and suffer. But the matter is 
not thus with respect to the sins of his posterity.”—Thus far Stapferus. 

Besides these, as Ainsworth ‘on Gen. vii. 21. observes, “In Bereshith 
Rabba, a Hebrew commentary on this place, a rabbin is said to be ask- 
ed, When is the evil imagination, put into man ? And he answered, From the 
tour titat he is\formed.” And in Pools Synopsis it ts added, from Grotius, “So 
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lent, ally among the Pharisees, which were indeed 
incon 


hit. And though on account of these preju- 


abbi Salomon interprets Gen. viii. 21. The imagination of man’s heart is evil from 

uth, of its being evil from the time that he is taken out of his mother’s bow 
els.” Aben-Ezra thus interprets Psal. li. 5. “IT was shapen in iniquity, and in 
sin did my mother conceive me ; that evil concupiscence is implanted in the heart 
from childhood, as if he were formedin it; and by my mother, he understands Eve, 


who did not bear children till she had sinned. And so Kafvenaki says, “ How 


shall I avoid sinning? My original is Saeors and from thence are those sins.” So 
Manasseh Ben Israel, from this place (Psal. li. 5.) concludes that not only David, 
but all mankind, ever since sin was introduced into the world, do sin from their 


orgie To this purpose is the answer of Rabbi Hakkadosch which there is an 
- accor 


unt of in the Talmud. From what time does concupiscence rule over man ? From 
very moment of his first formation, or from his nativity? Ans, From his formation.” 
—Pool’s Synops. in Loe. 

On these things I observe, there is the greatest reason to suppose, that these 
old Rabbis of the Jewish nation, who gave such heed to the tradition of the elders, 
would never have received this doctrine of original sin, had it not been delivered 
down to them from their forefathers. For it is a doctrine very disagreeable te 
those practical principles and notions, wherein the religion of the unbelieving 
Jews most fundamentally differs from the religion maintained among Christians : 
particularly their notion of justification by their own righteeusness, and privileges 
as the children of Abraham, &c. without standing in need of any satisfaction, by 
the sufferings of the Messiah. On which account the modern Jews do now uni- 
versally reject the doctrine of original sin, and corruption of nature; as Stapferus 
observes. And it is not at all likely, that the ancient Jews, if no such doctrine 
had been received by tradition from the fathers, would have taken it up from the 
Christians, whom they had in such great contempt and enmity ;_ especially as it is 
a doctrine so peculiarly agreeable to the Christian notion of the spiritual salvation 
of Jesus, and so contrary to their carnal notions of the Messiah, and of his sal- 
vation and kingdom, and so contrary to their opinion of themselves; and a doc- 
trine which men in general are so apt to be prejudiced against. And besides, 
these Rabbis do expressly refer to the opinion of their forefathers ; as R. Manasseh 
says, “according to the opinion of the ancients, none are subject to death, but 
those which have sinned: for where there is no sin, there is no death.” Stapfer. 
Tom. iii. p. 37, 38. 

But we have more direct evidence, that the doctrine of original sin was truly 
a received doctrine among the ancient Jews, even before the coming of Christ. 
This appears by ancient Jewish writings, which were written before Christ ; as, 
m the apoeryph, 2 Esdras iii 21: “For the first Adam, bearing a wicked heart, 


_ transgressed, and was overcome: and so be all they that are born of him. Thus 


infirmity was made permanent ; and the law also in the heart of the people, with 
the malignity of the root; so that the good depart away, and the evil abode still.” 
—2 Esdras iv. 30. For the grain of evil seed hath been sown in the heart of Adam 
from the beginning; and how much ungodliness hath it brought up unto this 
time? And how much shall it yet bring forth, till the time of threshing shall 
come 2” And chap. vii. 46. “It had been better not to have given the earth 
unto Adam; or else, when it was given him, to have restrained him from sinning ; 
for what profit is it, for men now in this present time, to live in heaviness, and af- 
ter death, to look for punishment ? © thou Adam, what hast thou done! For 
though it was thou that sinned, thou art not fallen alone, but we all that come of thee.” 
And we read, Eccles. xxv. 24. “Of the woman came the beginning of sin, and 
through her we ail die.” 2 Sep 

As this doctrine of original corruption was constantly maintained in the church 
of God from the beginning ; so from thence, in all probability, as well as from the 
evidence of it in universal experience it was, that the wiser heathens maintained 
the like doctrine. Particularly Plato, that great philosopher, so distinguished for 
his veneration of ancient traditions, and diligent enquiries after them. Gale in 
his Court of the Gentiles, observes as follows: “ Plato says (Gorg. fol. 493.) £ 
have heard from the wise men, that we are now dead, and that the body is but our 
sepulchre. And in his Timeus Locrus (fol. 103.) he says, ‘ The cause of vitiogity 
is from our parents, and first- principles, rather than from ourselyes. So that we 
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dices they might need to have this doctrine explained anda 
ee to them, yet it is well known, by al] acquainted with their: 


ibles, that Christ, for wise reasons, spake more sparingly and 


obscurely of several of the most important doctrines of revealed ~ 


religion, relating to the necessity, i toge ss nature, and way of 
his redemption, and the method o 

while he lived here in the flesh; and left these doctrines to be 
more plainly and fully opened and inculcated by the Holy Spi- 
rit, after his ascension. 

But if after all, Christ did not speak of this doctrine often 
enough to suit Dr. T. he might be asked, Why he supposes 
Christ did no oftener and no more plainly teach some of his 
Dr. T.’s doctrines, which he so much insists on? As, that tem- 
poral death comes on all mankind by Adam ; and that it comes 
on them by him, not as a punishment or calamity, but as a 
great favour, being made a rich benefit, and a fruit of God’s 
abundant.grace, by Christ’s redemption, who came into the 
world as a second Adam for thisend. Surely if this were so, 
it was of vast importance that it should be known to the church 
ef God in all ages, who saw death reigning over infants, as 
well as others. If infants were indeed perfectly mnocent, was 
it not needful that the design of that which was such a melan- 
eholy and awful dispensation towards so many millions of inno- 
cent creatures, should be known, in order to prevent the worst 
thoughts of God from arising in the minds of the constant spec- 
tators of so mysterious and gloomy a dispensation ? But why 
then such a total silence about it for four thousand years toge- 
ther, and not one word of it in all the old testament ; nor one 
word of it in all the four gospels ; and indeed not one word of 
it in the whole bible, but only as forced and wrung out by Dr. 


T.’s arts of criticism and deduction, against the plainest and 
strongest evidence ! 


never relinquish those actions, which lead us to follow these primitive blemishes 
of our first parents.’ Plato mentions the corruptions of the will, and seems to 
disown any free will to true good; albeit he allows some ivgui, or natural disposi-~ 
tions, to cwil good, in some great heroes, Socrates asserted the corruption of 
human nature, or xxov ¢uq¢urov—Grotius affirms, that the philosophers acknow- 
ledged, it was con-natural to men, to sin. 

Seneca (Benef. 5.14.) says, “ Wickedness has not its first beginning in 
wicked practice ; though by that it is first exercised and made manifest.” And 
Plutarch (de sera vindicta) says, “ Man does not first become wicked, when he 
first manifests himself so: but he hath wickedness from the beginning ; and he 
shows it as soon as he finds opportunity and ability. As men rightly judge, that 
the sting is not first ingendered in scorpions when they strike, or the poison in 
vipers when they bite.”—Pool’s Synops. on Gen, viii. 21. 

To which may be subjoined what Juvenal says, 

—Id mores natura recurrit 
Damnatos fixa et mutari nescia 

Englished thus, in prose ; 

/ Nature, a thing fixed and not knowing how to change, returns to its 
wicked manners,—Watts, Ruin and Recoyery. 
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. As to the arguments made use of by many late writers, 
from the universal 


moral sense, and aeons they offer from 
ce, and observation of the nature of mankind, to shew 
e are born into the world with principles of virtue ; with 
a natural prevailing relish, approbation, and love of righteous- 
ness, truth, and goodness, and of whatever tends to the public 
- welfare; with a prevailing natural disposition to dislike, to re- 
sent and condemn what is selfish, unjust, and immoral ; and a 
native bent in mankind to mutual benevolence, tender compas- 
sion, &c. those who have had such objections against the doc- 
trine of original sin thrown in their way, and desire to see them 
particularly considered, I ask leave to refer them to a Treatise 
on the Nature of true Virtus, lying by me prepared for the 
press, which may ere long be exhibited to public view. — 


CONCLUSION. 


ee 


— a 


On the whole I observe, there are some other things, be- 
__ sides arguments, in Dr. T.’s book, which are calculated to in- 
fluence the minds, and bias the judgment of some sorts of 


readers. Here, not to insist on the profession he makes in 
. many places, of sincerity, humility, meekness, modesty, charity, 
4 &c. in searching after truth; and freely proposing his thoughts, 


with the reasons of them, to others;* nor on his magisterial 
: assurance, appearing on many occasions, and the high contempt 
Sy he sometimes expresses of the opinions and arguments of very 
| excellent divines and fathers in the church of God, who have 
thought differently from him}—bcth of which, it is not unlikely, 
F may have a degree of influence on some of his readers—I 
would take some notice of another thing observable in the 
: writings of Dr. T. and many of the late opposers of the more 
| peculiar doctrines of christianity, tending (especially with 
. juvenile and unwary readers) not a little to abate the force, and 
prevent the due effect of the clearest scripture-evidence in favour 

of those important doctrines; and particularly to make void the 
arguments taken from the writings of the Apostle Paul, in which 

those doctrines are more plainly and fully revealed than in any 

other part of the bible. What I mean is this: These gentle- 

_ men express a high opinion of this apostle, and that very justly, 

for his eminent genius, his admirable sagacity, strong powers of 
reasoning, acquired learning, &c. They speak of him as a 

writer of masterly address, of extensive reach, and deep de- 

sign, every where in his epistles, almost in every word he says. 


* See his Preface, and p. 6, 237, 265, 267, 175. S. 
} Page 1lo, 125, 150, 151, 159, 161, 183, 188, 77. S. 
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_ interpretations put by them upon the words and phrases of this — 


‘to be esteemed the greatest divines, and best commenta 
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ance of attachment to the ho 8 ripti -s. 
isco tein. iliiephy ‘of gh venerat om forth 
who was not only the pomus st ‘trument of | 
‘tianity, but with his a Me te so € 
the new patie ere m far fi 
pect sels e of ino writers, that ther 9 at 

in their declarations ; or that all is mere artifice, vs to 
way for the reception of their own peculiar se on 
ever, it tends greatly to subserve such a purpose ; _ 
it were designedly contrived, with the utmost subti 
end. Hereby their incautious readers are prepar 
easily to be drawn into a belief that they, and ot 
way of thinking, have not rightly understood many 
things in this apostle’s writings, which before seemed very Plain 
to them. Thus they are prepared, by a prepossession in favour % 
of these new writers, to entertain a favourable thought of the’ 


apostle ; and to admit in many passages a meaning w 


fore lay entirely out of sight; quite foreign to * at 
view of a common reader seems to be their obvious sense ; and 


most remote from. the expositions agreed in by t those who ‘used 


As to this apostle, being a man of no vulgar understan i 
is nothing strange if his meaning lies very deep; and no won- 
der then, if the superficial observation of vulgar christians, or 
indeed of the herd of common divines, such as the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, &c. falls vastly short of the apostle’s reach, 
and frequently does not enter into the true spirit and design of _ 
his epistles. They must understand, that the first reformers, 
and indeed preachers and expositors in general, for fifteen or 
sixteen hundred years past, were too unlearned and short-sight- 
ed, to be capable of penetrating into the-sense, or fit to | 
comments on the writings of so great a man as -. apostle ; 
or else had dwelt in a cave of bigotry and— superstitior too 
gloomy to allow them to use sete own understandings with 
freedom, in reading the scripture, But, at the same time, it 
must be understood, that there is risen up now at length, in — . 
this happy age of light and liberty, a set of men of a more free 
and generous turn of mind, of a more inquisitive genius, and of — 7 
better discernment. By such insinuations, they seek advantage 
to their cause; and thus the most unreasonable and extrava- : 
gant interpretations of scripture are palliated and recommend- 4 
ed: So that if the simple reader is not very much on his guard, 
if he does not clearly see with his own eyes, or has too much 
indolence, or too little leisure, thoroughly to examine for him- 
self, he is in danger of being imposed on with delusive appear- 
ances. 
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~~ But I humbly conceive that their interpretations—particu- 
larly of the Apostle Paul’s writings, though in some things 
a ingenious re in many things extremely absurd, and demon- 
___ strably disagreeable, in the highest degree, to Ais real design, 
to the language he commonly uses, and to the doctrines current- 
ly taught in his epistles. Their criticisms, when examined, 
appear far more subtile than solid; and it seems as if nothing 
ean posstbly be strong enough, nothing perspicuous enough, in 
any composure whatever, to stand before such liberties as these 
__ writers indulge. The plainest and most nervous discourse is 
_ analysed and criticized, till it either dissolves into nothing, or 
: becomes a thing of little significance. The holy scripture is 
subtilized into a mere mist; or made to evaporate into a thin. 
; cloud, that easily puts on any shape, and is moved in any direc- 
- tion, with a puff of wind, just as the manager pleases. It is 
not in the nature and power of language, to afford sufficient 
E. _ defence against such an art, so abused ; as, I imagine, a due 
a _ consideration of some things I have had occasion in the 
> preceding discourse to observe, may abundantly convince 
ao. Us, . 7 
But this, with the rest of what I have offered on the subject 
must be left with every candid reader’s judgment; and the 
ja success of the whole must now be left with God, who knows 
3 what is agreeable to his own mind, and is able to make his 
; own truths prevail; however mysterious they may seem to the 
poor, partial, narrow, and extremely imperfect views of mor- 
tals, while looking through a cloudy and delusory medium ; 
and however disagreeable they may be to the innumerable pre- 
judices of men’s hearts:—And who has promised, that the 
gospel of Curist, such as is really jus, shall finally be victo- 
rious; and has assured us, that the word which goes out of his 
mouth; “shall not.return to him void, but shall accomplish that: 
which he pleaseth, and shall prosper in the thing whereto he 
sends it.”,—Let Gop arise and plead his own cause, and glorify 
his own greatname. Amen. 


